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PREFACE. 

The compilation of this the 1st volume of the Glossary 
of Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North-lil'est Prontier 
Province has occupied my leisure since the year 1903 when 
the Ethnographic >]urYey of India was inaugurated by the 
late Sir Herbert Risley. Fourteen years may appear a long 
time to bave spent on this compilation, but the leisure of an 
olScial in India is necessarily limited and I feel that another 
four (;r five years .might with advantage have been devoted 
tc arianging my nraterial better and completing various 
tines of enquiry. I may for instance cite the section on 
"JBLinduism, especially on Hinduism in the Himalayas, which 
a^ems to me to be painfully incomplete and is probably 
inaccurate. The enquiries made by Mr. H. W. Emerson, 
I.C.S., in the Bashahr State show that many primitive cus- 
toms u hich have been more or less worked into the various 
forms of Hinduism survive in that part of the Himalayas 
and 1 have no doubt whatever that similar survivals could 
he discovered by keen-witted ofificers in Kulu, Ohamba and 
elsewhere. Officers who are gifted with flair often discover 
matters of historical and ethnographical importance which 
their less- talented predecessors have overlooked, despite all 
their efforts to add to our knowledge. Mr. G. C. L. Howell, 
I.C.S. , has, for example, unearthed some valuable historical 
"..cts regarding the ancient kingdom of Makarasa in Kulu 
and the old Tibetan trade-routes in that valley. He has 
<!liown that these trade-routes have left their influence on the 
ethnical constituents of that part of the Himalayas and I 
have no doubt that facts of equal interest await sagacious 
investigatoi’s in other parts of these Provinces. But too 
often during the fourteen years that I have been occupied in 
-y enquiries I have felt that as an official my leisure was 
eiitircly inadequate to do justice to them, and I have also felt 
that other officers also had little or no leisure to supplement 
my materials. I feel that one of the greatest perils which 
auaits an investigator in India is the temptation to overlook 
points which come within his personal observation and to 
shirk personal inquiry, because it involves personal responsi- 
bility. One always likes to have ‘ authority to cite for a 
fact or its explanation. But I have also felt the truth that; 

is in India * neitli6r collaborator nor substitute in official 
■fe,’ as Mr. J. C. Jack, I.G.S., and temporarily of the Royal 
' ield Artillery, expresses the isolation which an investigator 
1 st alwavs feel in India. Hence I trust that the present 
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volume ■will be acceptable not as a -work on the religious and 
social observance of the Punjab people so much as a compila- 
tion of ra'w material on which fuller and more systematic 
investigations may be based. This volume has been pieced 
together as material came to hand and as new books and 
writings came to my notice. Por example in writing on 
Jainism I laboured under the great disadvantage of not hav- 
ing Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson’s work The Heart of Jainism 
to refer to before that section had been printed. That valu- 
able work only appeared in 1915. The section on Islam is 
to my great regret very incomplete, because when I began 
to compile it I had no conception of the wealth of material 
which existed to throw light on the continuity of Islamic 
thought and tradition from mediaeval times down to the pre- 
sent day. An Indian friend has proposed to translate this 
section into Urdu and publish it separately -with a view to 
the collection of additional material and the correction of 
the numerous errors into which I must have fallen. I hope 
that this proposal will materialise and that some day an 
Indian scholar with a competent knowledge of Arabic and 
Islamic religious literature will write a work which will 
altogether supersede the fragment which I have been able to 
compile. Hinduism is so vast a subject that I do not think 
any one inquirer could do justice to it. It appears to me for ■ 
example that a thoroughly scientific study of the worship of 
Devi would be of immense interest and importance not only 
as a contribution to the history of Hinduism but also as a ^ 
chapter in the evolution of human thought. The excellent | 
series of booklets on the religious life of India inaugurated I 
by the Hight Eevd. Dr. Whitehead, Bishop of Madras, in I 
The Village Gods of South India, will provide an investiga- I 
tor with materials for such studies, but in the history of I 
such cults as those of Devi a vast deal remains to be done 
and the same remark will doubtless apply to the forthcom- 
ing studies^ on Vaishnavism, the Shalva Siddhanta and 
kindred topics. It is understood that Dr. J. P. Vogel is 
taking up the ^ study of Naga- worship which fully merits 
scientific ^ examination and analysis. I for one do not 
regard Naga-deities as the idols of a primitive or degraded 
superstition. ^ Just as Islam has its unseen world, so pre- 
Buddhist India had evolved a belief in an under- world of 
spiritual or ^material beings who manifested themselves in 
two main things that came from the earth, the serpent and 
the stream. Both are associated with fertility, as the earth 
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is the mother of vegetation and the sun its father. But on 
this simple basis of metaphorically explained fact metaphysi- 
cal thought has built up endless theories which find expres- 
sion in an infinite range of popular beliefs as well as in 
philosophic literature. The only way in which the mazes of 
Hindu thought can ever be made intelligible to the Western 
mind will be by a scientific systematization of each phase of 
that thought. 

I have nut attempted to write an introductory essay 
on caste, but I may commend to the reader’s notice the 
valuable chapter so entitled in the late Mr. E.. V. Bussell’s 
work on The Tribes ayid Castes of the Central Provinces of 
India. The more one studies castes in the works of 
Nesfield, Ibbetson, Bisley and other writers the more one 
sees, I think, that caste like law may be defined as a 
function of economics. In the lower groups of Indian 
society this function is easily recognised and it is prac- 
tically the only function which caste expresses. In the 
higher castes the function is not so transparently clear but 
examination seldom fails to reveal that it is the dominant 
function and always the originating function. But the 
history of caste closely resembles the history of law. 
Human society begins by organising itself in the manner 
most effective to produce material results and defend itself 
against its enemies. Thus caste in its inception embodies, 
as Sister N’ivedita has pointed out, the conception of na- 
tional duty. But duty carries with it certain privileges. 
The man who does his duty to society is justly entitled to 
his reward. The tenant-in-chief who held land in feudal 
England under the King held his lands as a reward for and 
as a condition of the military service which he was bound 
to render to the State in time of need. But a right con- 
tingent on the performance of a duty always seems to tend 
to become an absolute and unconditioned privilege. The 
feudal right or tenure passes into an indefeasible right of 
property which belongs to the holder adversely to the State 
as well as to his fellow-subjects. It appears to me that 
the history of caste has followed a very similar line of develop- 
ment. Caste privileges begin as a reward for services ren- 
dered or clue to be rendered. In course of time the obliga- 

^ To cite one of the ‘ coros of parallels wh’ch ralght h&xltei Athena born by^ the 
waters of Trito was at first a water-goddess and then a goddess of irrigation. Associated 
with the Erichthonios snake, she finds her prototype in the snake-goddess of the shrine- 
depository of the Minoan palace of Knossos in Crete, so that the principle on which er 
cult is founded is of great antiquity ; Kaines Smith, Greek Art and hationaC X/yCi 
ldl4, p. 190. 
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tion to render service is forgotten, or at any rate less 
keenly felt ttan it was originally, and so by degrees privileges 
are established without any corresponding obligations. I do 
not think that any novelty can be claimed for this view, but I 
think that the parallel suggested is a new one. I will not 
attempt to work it out in any detail, but I may give an 
instance of its practical working. The Hon’ble Mr. H. J. 
Maynard, I.C.S., has pointed out in a paper read before the 
Punjab Historical Society that Indian Hljas used caste and 
the governing bodies of caste as administrative agents. 

Not only did they do so but in all probability they created j 
governing bodies within the caste for administrative pur- 
poses. They probably used what lay to hand, but where | 

they found no agency ready to band they created or de- 
veloped new institutions on existing and customary lines. 

The result was that new castes could be created, old castes 
promoted and existing castes sub-divided by the creation of 
privileged sub-castes within them. But the political con- 
ditions of India being what they are the privileges thus 
bestowed seem to have remained, when the justification for 
their existence had long been forgotten. In a small State 
like Kahliir the Raja probably promoted the outcaste Koli to ' ■ . 
a recognised status within the pale of caste because he needed ^ 
his services as a soldier : whereas the Katooh Raja refused 
to remove the ban on the Kolis of a tract like Rajgiri, 
where the clan is pretty numerous because he had no need 
of their services in a military capacity.^ Where the Pv^aja 
was autocratic or powerful and above all where he had a 
divine power behind him, he could bestow the thread of 
caste, even it would seem, on individuals ; and doubtless 
he could, in extreme cases, resume his grant. But it is 
characteristic of the East, just as it was of the West, 
that privileges tend to become hereditary even where they 
are not conferred expressly in tail or remainders and we 
rarely, if ever, hear of degradation from caste being made 
by royal authority. Within itself caste is democratic and 
intensely jealous of its privileges. It is no doubt ever 
ready to expel offending members, especially women who 
offend against its moral code, and to split itself up into 
sub-castes which observe its canons with greater or less 
rigour.^ But nearly all the forces at work combine to main- 
tain privileges rather than enforce duties. And by a very 

' The late Sir James Lyall says the negotiations have always fallen through ‘ because the 
bribe offered was not sufficient. ’ e may conjecture that in earlier times military necessity 
might have even compelled the Katoch Raja to adopt as liberal a policy as was imposed on 

^abldr. 
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similar process law degenerates into legalism, whicli preaches 
the values of. individual rights and ignores the cou jtervailing 
duties of the citizen to the State. 

The history of the Brahman ‘ caste ’ — which is by a 
current and invincible fallacy regarded as the highest of 
all — illustrates both the processes. Beyond all question the 
title or status of a Btahman was originally to be earned by 
scholarship or a holy life, hut when the status became 
hereditary all inducement to attain its qualifications dis- 
appeared. 

The result has been that the Brahman, when unable to 
make a living by begging alms, enters domestic service, 
especially as a cook.^ Yet we do not hear that the abandon- 
ment of learning by the Brahmans as a caste ever brought 
upon them any ruler’s displeasure or involved them in 
forfeiture of the privileges bestowed on them. No doubt 
we find very many instances of Brahmans whose status is 
mediocre or even debased. But the degradation is always 
due to economic necessity or the acceptance of contaminating 
functions. The cultivating Brahmans of Kdngra and the 
Jumna valley have been driven to the plough by the pressure 
of want and the Maha Brahman has been compelled by 
hunger to accept offerings which are at once unclean and 
uncanny. But the higher groups of the caste still retain all 
their sanctity, inviolability and other privileges which as in- 
dividuals few of them would have earned by their attainments. 

The latest writer "on the origin of caste contends that 
the system must have been found in existence Avhen the 
Aryan immigrants made their irruption into India and pro- 
ceeded with their conquests. He also surmises that at the 
outset the system had for its object the due adjustment of 
sexual relations, that the measures adopted with this vieAV 
were found to promote economy, benevolence, and morality 
and have accordingly been adopted by the Hindu religious 
authorities and been strengthened by religious ceremonial. 

It is not improbable that the pre-Aryan races of India 
had evolved the rudiments of a caste system,® but such 

^ Punjab Census Report, 1992, p 371. But the progressive Sfufaii'. Brab mans, who hav ® 
escheweJ all priestly functions, are not hamperelhy any prejadU'es against similar employ- 
ment and thrive iu the professions and in Giovernraent service. 

^ Mr. A. H. Benton, I.C.S. (Retired), in tniiai Mini I nitrfhetion ani Caste Prch'eins, 
1917, pp. 20 and 17. 

3 76., pp. 18, 20 aui 21. It can hardly be denied that the Dravldians had class dis' 

. tinctioas even if they hs I not ‘ caites ’ lathe Hindu souse. Indeed, the difHcnlty is to 
find any society which has not such distinctions and does not enforce restrictions on mar- 
riage oa their basis. 
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Dravidian or Kolariau tribes as exbibit such rudi- 
meats seem to have failed signally in legislating against 
immorality in sexual matters. In the most highly developed 
and organised castes it may be that the rules regulating 
marriage within the caste but prescribing all kinds of ex- 
o^amous, isogamous, and hypogamous restrictions in unions 
between the various sections and groups into which the caste 
has divided itself were intended to adjust sexual or connubial 
relations. But if that was their intention they have proved 
remarkably unsuccessful in practice, and they seem to afford 
a remarkable proof of the theorem suggested that rules which 
human society devises for its protection and conservation soon 
become fetters which hamper its development and ensure 
its degeneration. If Hindu social reformers framed regula- 
tions designed to promote sexual relations which would be 
socially wholesome and eugenically effective they must have 
been disappointed to find that they only created the insti- 
tution of Kulinism, not only in Bengal but in the Punjab 
and not only among Brahmans but among Khatris, Sial 
Rajputs, and other castes, over-producing brides in one group t 
and not leaving enough to meet the demand in another. But 
to write ; — “ The basis and starting point of the whole system 
are obviously the fact that the community consists of sec- 
tions, the members of which are under agreement to ex- 
change brides with each other on certain customary condi- 
tions. These sections have not been formed by priests or 
rulers hut solely by the members among themselves, either 
subsisting from of old or varied from time to time of fresh 
consent. Priests and rulers, if they were ever so anxious, 
could not produce such associations. The need for brides 
was one that had to be met somehow, if the existence of 
the community was to be continued. If we scan the bene- 
fits, which are derived from *the caste system, as above set 
forth, we shall not find a single one, which would compel 
people to bestir themselves and take action to secure it, save 
this one. They were, however, obliged by necessity to under- 
take the solution of the problem — How to find brides when 
wanted ?■ ” ^ — seems to postulate the division of the comu^unity 
into groups before any social problems affecting inter-marri- 
ao'e arose. The simplest solution of the matrimonial difficulties 
which exist under the caste system and mostly inconsequence 
of its complexities would be its abolition. As a matter of fact 
exchanges of brides are far from universal and their purchase 

1 Mr. A. H. Beaton, I.C.S. (Retired), in Indian Moral Instruction and Ccufe 
ProUems, 1917, PP- 17-18. 
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is by far the most prevalent rule, at any rate in the Punjab. 
The purchase of a bride is an economic need as well as a 
social necessity, and her price tends more and more to be 
regulated by the laws of supply and demand. It can hardly 
he imagined that the original division into a few castes was 
based.on anything but function. It is sirgularly itnfortunate 
that we do not know what were the ‘eighteen elements of 
the State’ of the Kasltmir and Chamba inscriptions,^ whether 
they were occupational groups or tribes, but they can hardly 
have been anything bui functional groups. But the origin 
of caste is a matter of academic interest rather than of 
pressing importance when we are considering its , utility. 
Let ic be assumed that unequal matrimonial transactions 
are the exception and exchanges of brides on equal terms 
the rule, how can it be said that the restrictions on the 
free choice of a bride operate for good under modern 
conditions ? The restraints seem to have been imposed in 
order to ensure purity of blood by a conquering race or a 
succession of invading tribes. But once the fashion was 
set it became capable of endless amplification and capricious 
modification. Society fell a victim to its rules, just as it is 
sacrificed to legal formulae which when they were forged made 
for progress but which under changed conditions and altered 
ideals r vet obsolete institutions on generations which had 
no say in their designing. Moreover the rules of caste 
seem to go far beyond the necessities of the case, if they 
were designed to facilitate the wife-supply. The rules 
restricting smoking and eating with and taking food and 
water from the hands of a lower caste seem entirely super- 
fluous if child-marriage presents any individual selection 
of a partner for life, and they can only accentuate and 
embitter a cleavage whicli is already sufficiently marked. 
Whatever the origins of caste may have been and however 
expedient its codes of rules and restrictions may once have 
been, its apologist can hardly deny that they now regard 
man as made for caste and not caste as made for man. 

A veiy striking example of the sanctity which once 
attached to caste is also cited by Mr. Benton. Diodorus says 
that the whole agricultural clas.s was sacred and inviolable, 
insomuch that they could carry on their o iterations in perfect 
security, while hostile armies were contending in their 
immediate neighbourhood : neither side dared to molest or to 

* The aystem extended as far east as Kulu for a proverb saya : ‘ All the IS castes are 

ii ttsgar : ’ Diack, Knluhi Dialect, p. 3S. 
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damage agricultural property.^ Such a rule seems to have 
been based on an instinctive or far sighted view that the 
destruction of the food-supply, even in the bands of an 
enemy, would recoil on the destroyer’s own bead. Tbe 
economic importance of the cultivator made his function 
semi sacred - but only for a time. The rule did not become 
permanent nor was it apparently observed universally even 
in India. So rules however humane and foreseeing are not 
always adopted, but a rule once adopted may flourish like 
a green banyan tree and encumber the ground. It seems at 
least as diSicult for tbe East to eliminate tbe waste products 
of its thought as it is for the West, ‘ It is a historical fact 
that human thinking has been enormously improved by tbe 
invention of logical rules in the past.’ But we have out- 
grown some of them and ‘ Aristotle’s formal syllogistic 
scheme seems to us now so poor and clumsy that any insis- 
tence upon it is a hindrance rather than a furtherance to 
Thought.’ ^ 

I have not thought it desirable to deal with such latter- 
day movements as the Arya Samaj or the Ahmadiyas The 
literature on these topics is already voluminous. Scholars 
like Dr. H. Griswold hai^e discussed the Arya Samaj in The 
Uucijclopcedia of Beligion and Ethics, and The Arya Samaj, 
an account of its aims, doctrines and activities by Lajpat 
Eai adds many details that merit profound study. But the 
object of the Ethnographic Survey was not the discussion of 
modernist or up -lift movements so much as the rescue from 
oblivion of much that must else have perished before it was 
brought to record. To the ethnographer the principal in- 
terest in a work like the one just cited lies in its attitude 
towards the niyoga, a custom of immense antiquity which 
has a certain sociological value. It is defensible on the 
o-round that the continuity of the family is so essential 
that the need to ensure it should override individual jea- 
lousies or inclinations. It is also interesting to the student 
as illustrating the impossibility of escape from national tem- 
perament. Just as character is fate, so racial temperament 
seems, when all is said and done, to influence the forms of 
its social institutions. A strongly individualistic race would 
not produce women willing to accept certain forms of the 
niyoga or other institutions which lower their social value. 
But the Indian tendency to merge the individual in the 

lOp. eit., p. 23, citing Me’Crindle’s Ancient India, p. 33. 

= Graham Wallas, The Great Society, 1914, p 236. 
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^oup is just as inevitable, given a country exposed to 
incessant invasion, as the evolution of a caste system from 
economic needs. 

Inquiries into religious beliefs, social usages and custom 
too often ignore what is already known and start with the 
supposition that the field of investigation is still virgin soil. 
It is of the highest irnportance to an investigator to find 
out first what work has been done and to build on that, 
instead of starting afresh. Por example, several very full 
and apparently exhaustive accounts of customs in Kulu 
have reached me, but a reference to Sir Alexander Diack’s 
Kultihi Dialect of Hindi shows that many usages and institu- 
tions must have existed and may still survive in that sub- 
division which my correspondents do not mention. The 
glossary in that work tells us that cross-betrothaP exists 
under the name of dori desi (p. 60) and that a cash payment 
called hadophri (p. 48) is by the parents of the older "fiancee 
to compensate for the excess of her age over that of the 
younger. The system of working for a bride exists, as to 
earn a wife by labouring for her father is ghdlnd (p. 62). 
Old maids are not unknown, as land set aside for an unmarri- 
ed female of a family is called, pharogal (p. 84b No term for 
a best man is traceable, but a bridesmaid is halhari (p. 49). It 
is common for a bride to stipulate that her husband shall not 
marry a rival wife {sankan) (p. 89) except under certain 
circumstances, such as her proving barren, and when a hus- 
band takes a second wife he has to pay her compensation 
caWcd bhor pit (p. 52).^ Married women hold private pro- 
perty called chheti (p. 56). Adultery was mulcted in a 
fine, rand (p. 86, , payable to the injured husband. Abduction 
of a married woman was of two kinds or possibly degrees, 
for the seducer who eloped with his neighbour’s wife and 
settled the matter with him was not obliged to cross the border 
and was called niau karu (p. 80), ^hile he who absconded 
with her across the border was dhudl kar-u (p. 59). Legiti- 
macy was a question of degree. 

* Apparently limited to cases where a brother and sister are betrothed to a sister and 
brother. 

* Such an agreement would probably be void under section 26 of the Indian Contract Act 
which IS taken from the draft Civil Code of New York. Literally construed it has been 
taken to void all agreements in resteaint of polygamy : see Pollock and Mullahs Ei. 1913, 
p. 166. The history of the section and the construction placed upon it are pregnant with 

warning. 





FINAL LIST OF ADDENDA, CORRIGENDA AND 
CROSS-REFERENCES. 

Vol. II, Page 1 — 

Add under Abdal : 

See also Vol. I, p. 524 supra. 

Page 3, insert r 

Aoreh. Formerly a powerful clan but almost annihilated by the 
Gakkhars, the Adra or Adreh hold 7 villages in tahsil Gujar Khan : 
Craeroft^s Rawalpindi Sett. Rep., § 318. 

Aghoei : the word is variously derived fl) from Sanskr. 'hide- 
ous and is really ghoii : or {1) horn aihor, ‘without fear, an 
epithet of Shiva.^ Thes=> cannibal faqirs are also called Aghor- 
panthi, and appear to be sometimes confused with the Oghar. 
See under Jogi, at p. 404, Vol. II, also. 

Page 9 — 

Add under AkAli : — 

For the Bibeki Akalis see Vol. I, p. 729 supra. 

Page 12 — 

Andarya, a bo ly-servant : Mandi & .Z' tteer, App, VII, p. IG, 

Page 12 — 

Ardasia, a Sikh title : 

Argh^n : see TarkhAn (2) in Vol. III. Argun, the offspring of a 
Chahzang by a Lohar woman. Should a ChAhzang take a woman 
of that caste into his house he will be considered as having done 
wrong, but other ChAhzangs will eat from his hand. An Argun 
will marry with a Lohar ; Kulu Gazetteer, 1883-84, p. 120. 

Page 24 — 

AtIt, a sect of Jogls who considered themselves released from world- 
ly restraints: Macauliffe, Si^i Religion, I., p. 162. 

Atri, see under SoTWi. 

Page 31— 

Babla (2) a section of the Sirkikhel. See under Hathl Khel, and 
on p. 330 read Tobla for Tohla, and Babla for Bahia : Bannu 
Gazetteer, 1907, p. 56, 

»P. N. Q., I., 376, 365 and 41. In P. N. Q., III., 1 205, an accoant of their origin 

is given, but it does not appear to be known in the Punjab. 
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Addenda. 


Page 33— 

Insert after BaGhub, 

Bagial (Janjua)— see Bnglil. 

Insert after BXgbi : — 

Bagshi or Bagsi = ^aiV7/ in the Simla Hills except in Bashahr and 
Kamharsain : P. Tika Earn Joshi, Piety, of Palidri in J. A, S. B., 
1911, p. 184<. The term seems a corruption cf bakhuJii. 

Page 35— 

Bai, see under Hathikhel. 

Page 36 — 

Under BatrAgi add : — 

Thedi Singh, Raja of Knlu, c. 1753, granted lands to militant Bai- 
rdgis : Lyall, Kdngra S. P., § 82. 

Page 39 — 

Bakhshish sddhs, a term applied to two Sikh sects, the Ajit Mai 
and Dakhni Rai sddhs, because their founders received the bakhsh 
or gift of apostleship from the Guru (which Guru ?) . The fol- 
lowers of Ajit Mai, who was a masand or tax-gatherer, have a 
gaddi at Fatehpur. Those of Dakhni Rai, a Sodhi, have a gaddi 
described to be at GkarancJio or Pliilman dd nagrdn tichli. 

Bakkab, see under H5.thikhel. 

Page 40 — 

Bakka Khel, probably the most criminal tribe on the Bannu 
border. A branch of the Utmanzai Darwesh Khel Wazirs, they 
have three main section^, Takhti, Narmi and Sardi. The first ai-e 
both the most numerous and wealthy, possessing extensive settle- 
ments in ShawSl. The Mahsuds are encroaching year by year on 
the hill territory of the tribe and driving them to the plains, in 
which their settlements lie about the month of the Tochi Pass. 
Much impoverished of late by fines etc. Bannu Gazetteer, 1907, 
p. 57. 

Page 56 — 

Add under Baloch : — 

The Baloch of the Sandal Bar are mainly J atoi, but at some places 
there are Chaddrars, Gadgors and even Kharrals who, from work- 
ing with camels, are called Baloch. The Baloch almost always 
form their rahnd as a square facing inward, the mosque and 
common kitchen being in the middle. 

In Muzaffargarh the Gopangs, Chandias (two of the principal tribes) , 
Ghazlanis and Sarbanis have the worst of characters, but are no 
worse than the neighbouring Jats : Gazetteer, 1908, p. 65. 
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Page 56 — 

Banda-panthi. The followers of Banda Bair%i are said to form 
a sect in the south-west of the Punjab : Cunningham’s Hist, 
of the Sikhs, p. 378. 

Page 57— 

Under BangAli add : — The Bangali septs include Banbi, Gharo, 
Lodar, Ma(n)daharj Qalandar, Khareehar and Teli. The Ban- 
galis also affect Baba Kalu of Paehnangal, the saint of the 
Jhiwars. 

Tradition has it that Biba Goda’s son Ishar went to Bengal 
and there married Ligao, a Bengali woman — so he was out- 
casted : Ha’td-book of Criminal Tribes, pp. 34-5, 

Page 62 — 

Under BanjXba insert : — 

The Banjaras are, Briggs observes, first mentioned in Muhammadan 
history in Niamat-ulla’s Tdrikh-i-Khdn-Jahdn-Lodi under the 
year 1505 A- D. [ when their non-arrival compelled Sultan 
Sikandar to send out Azam Humayun to bring in supplies, ] as 
purveyors to the army of Sultan Sikandar in Rajput^ua : E. H. 
I., V., p. 100. 

The feminine is Banjaran or Banjari, i.q. Vanjaran, Vanjari. 

Banot^, Baxaut^, a commission agent. 

B%s-PHOK,-tor, s. m. The name of a caste who work in bamboos. 

B%th, a scullion : Mandi Gazetteer, App. VII, 

B^nwayyA, s. m. a manufacturer. 

Page 64 — 

To Bar add : — See under Tharana, Handbook of Crtm. Tribes. 

p. 123. 

Page 65 — 

Baeabakki. 

See Legends of the Punjab, II^ p. 134. 

Add under Ba e b A. In Kuluhi the form is Barra or Barda : 
Diack, Knluhi Dialect of Hindi, p. 47. 

Bareta, baretha, fern, barethan : a washerman or fuller : Platts’ 
Hindustani Dicty., p. 151. 

The Barhal or drummer of LyalPs Kangra Sett. Rep., p. 64, 
should probably be Bharai, while the Barhai of p. 33 is the 
sawyer as there given. 
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Page 66 — 

Insert after Baei/s : — 

Barora, the offspring of a Saniasi, who broke his vow of celibacy : 
in Kninann the descendants of a Bakhani Bhat who married 
the daughter of a Hill Brahman : RepoH on Hindu and Buddhiet 
MommentS) p. 194. 

Page 69 — 

Add to : — 

Bashgali (not-ali). Their seats are the valleys of the Bashgal 
river and its tributaries but their settlements extend to Birkot 
on the Chitral stream : J. A. S. B., 1911, p. 1. 

Page 70 — 

Insert : — 

Batwal — see Barwala. In Mandi the balwdl is one who puts 
weights in the scale when salt is being weighed : Gazetteer, p. 51. 
Page 79 — 

Add : Bed (2), in Lahnl the beds or physicians hold land called 
man-zing, rent free : see under Jodsi. 

Add under Bepa : — 

Diack describes the Beda as a dancing caste in Kulu : Kuluhi 
,yialect,Tp.b<). A. H. Francke places the Bheda ( = ' difference ’ 
in Sanskrit) as a caste below the Mons who may be descended 
from their servants : Hist, of Western Tibet, p. 78. 

Page 80 — 

Belema, a half mythical race of gigantic men, whose mighty bones 
and great earthen vessels are even now said to be discovered 
beneath the sand-hills in the Thai of Mianwali. They are 
apparently the Bahlim Rajputs. 

Beopaki, see QassAb. 

Insert before Betu : — 

Bethu, baithu, a Dagi attendant on a Kanet family : Diack, Kuluhi 
Dialect, p. 51. Members of a bethu family have the sole right 
of performing ceremonial functions. 

Cf. paikhu. 

Bhakkel, a tribe of Muhammadan Jats, found in Gujrdt. It 
claims descent from Ghalla, a Janjua Rajput, who had three 
sons, Bhakari, its eponym, Natha (founder of the Nathial), and 
Kanjuh (founder of the Kanjial) . 

Page 83 — 

BhainswAl, a Jat tribe or got (from bhains, buffalo) which is found 
in' the Dadri tahsil of Jind. 

Page 84-9 

Add to BhanwAla : This got claims to be descended from Bhaun, 
ils eponym. It is found in Jind tahsil where it has been settled 
for 24i generations. 
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Page 101 — 

Add to Bhatra : Lyall in Kangra Sett., Hep. § 69, p. 65, speaks 
of the Bhatra as the most numerous among first grade Brahmans. 
Bat Bhatra here appears to be a mistake for Batehru. The Bhatra 
clan is described as inhabiting the Tira and Mahl Mori ildqas. 

Page 83 — 

BhandAri, a keeper of a store-house or treasury {bhanddr), e. g. in 
Mandi. Cf. Bhandari. 

Bhandh, an officer in charge of dJiarmatth : an almoner : Mandi 
Gazetteer, App. VII. 

Page Sli — 

BhaNJIERA {sic) — an important and industrious class in Mandi. 
It makes useful articles of bamboo at very low rates : See 
Gazetteer, p. 58, where a proverb is quoted. 

Page 101 — 

Add to note®*': For a Bhattia Raja (ally of Jaipal) see Briggs^ 
lerishta, p. 9. 

Page 100 — 

Bhau : for an account of this Rajput tribe see the forthcoming 
Gazetteer of Sialkot by Mr. D. J. Boyd, C.S. 

BflAUff, a tribe of Jats, found in Kapurthala, whither it migrated 
from Delhi : Cf. Bhanwala, supra. 

Page 90 — • 

Insert after Bhaeoi : — 

Bharotu, in Kulu, hhdrtu in Outer Sarij, a porter, fr. hhdr, a load : 
Diack, Kuld,hi i ialect, p. 29 : Gf. p. 52 (-tu). 

Page 106 — 

Bhj^tu, a Brahman in charge of the materials of worship : Mandi 
Gazetteer, App. VII, 

Add under Bheda : a Jat tribe of this name, said to be derived 
from hheda, a wolf or sheep, is also found in tahsils Sangrur 
and Dadri of Jmd. 

Page 114 — 

Insert after Bishnoi : — 

Bisht = wazir, Diack, Kuluhi Dialect, p. 53. Cf. Basith under 
Megh. In KanaiU" the form is bisktang. 

Page 115 — 

Boh^k, a sweeper of the palace : Manli Gazetteer, App. VII. 

Bisan Khee, one of the 5 sections of the Ahmadzai Darvesh Khel 
Wazfrs, with 3 sub-divisions, the Daulat, Iso and Umar Khin 
in the plains, and a 4)th, the Mughal Khel, in the hills. Settled 
on the left bank of the Kurram in Bannu. The Painda Kind 
is a cognate clan : Bannu Gazetteer, 1907, p. 57. 
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Add under Bohea : — 

In Bashahr their customs are looser and they marry Kanet girls. 
They came from the Deccan with Eajd Sher Chand — their ances- 
tor being his wazir : Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Bashahr, p. 19. 

Page 116 — 

Boti, a cook ; Mandi Gazetteer, App. VII. 

Boza, one of the main divisions of the Umarzai. 

Bahgbea, see Wangrigar, 

Page 121 — 

For Dablijiya read Dahlijia, — which suggests a connection with 
dahliz, ‘ portico.^ 

For Bhibhal read Bhimwal, or after Bhibhdl read ‘ or Bhimw^l.' 

Page 142 — 

Insert after Budh : — , 

Budhal, a clan found in Gujar Khan and Kahuta tahsils : like the 
Bhakral in origin and customs they claim descent from Prophet's 
son-in-law : Rawalpindi Gazetteer, 1893-94, p. Ill, 

Page 146 — 

Add under ChAhng •Changar was one of the two provinces 
of Katoch— Palam being the other. It comprised the broken 
hilly countiy to the south of Palam and round Jaw&lamukhi. 

ChAkha, a taster : Mandi, App. YII. 

Page 151 — 

Insert after Chamang 

Chami41— a Rajput sept to which Pipa Bhagat belonged : 
P. N. Q., Ill, § 125. ® 

Page 159 — 

Add as a footnote ; — 

The liun country is the Salt Range. The only Nakodar known is 
in Jullundur. The Chatti-Painti — ‘ 85 and 36 ' — ^is a tract now 
unknown by that name, as is the Diniar-des. The latter can 
hardly be the Dhani. 

Page 160 — 

Ch-^ksi : — see under Kang-chumpo. 

Page 152 — 

Add under Chandar : — Sahiban was betrothed in the Chardar tribe : 
Legends of the Punjab, III, p. 20. 

Page 170— 

The Chil^sis claim descent from Raja Chanleras a son of Raia 
Risalu: Neve, Thirtg Tears inr Kashmir, p. 132. Cf. pp. 106-7. 
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Page 181 — 

Choba, a hereditary astrologer, in Spiti.^ The word is probably 
derived from Chau-ved, one learned in the 4 Vedas. 

Page 2?0 — 

Add to Dahima ; These Brahmans appear to be much on a level 
with the Khandelwil. They are fed on the 13th day after death 
and take neither black offerings nor grahn hi dan. Hissar Gazet- 
teer, 1904, p. 78. (2) There is also a Dahima clan of Rdjputs, as to 
which see Tahim, and note* on p. 288 in this volume. 

Page 221 — 

Dahria, a Persian term, denoting atheist. 

Dxheij, a head orderly : Mandi Gazetteer, App. VII. 

Page 222 — 

Add to Dammar. They are found In the south of Mnzaffargarh. 
The name suggests a connection with the D^maras of Kashmir, 
whose rise dates from c. 700 A. D. 

Page 235 — 

Dhanotb, a Jit tribe, found near Kinihir in Muz iffargai’h. 

Dheu Kharral, see under Valina. The Hand-look of Grim. Tribes, 
p. 120, refers to Ain't- Akbari on Kharrals. 

Page 238 — 

Add to Dhillon. The Dhlllon of Dhllion, a village in Khalra 
thdna, Lahore, are proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes Act. 

Page 240 — 

In Dhnnd for Khalira read Khalura. 

Page 242 — 

D LwiiiA, a Jit tribe found in the centre of Muzaffargarh. 

Page 247— 

The Dos^li is also found In Mandi : Gazettee’', App. VII. 

Page 247 — 

Dotal, see under Rinki-dotal. 

Page 249 — 

Dtjdhia, a caste of milkmen found In Ambala Cantonment : P. N. 
Q., Ill, § 119. .. 

Page 272 — 

Gxdri, one of the principal Jit gots in Gurdaspur; found in 
Batila tahsil. 

» Knlfl Oasetfefr, 1888-4, p. 132, 
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Page 274— 

Gahlaue, see Katkhar. 

Page 278— 

Ganga-jau, one who keeps drinking-water : Mandi Gazetteer, 
App. VII. 

Page 279— 

GanIj a prostitute. 

Under G^a : After Raja in line 4 insert P41. 

Page 280 — 

Gaka, gebAj said to be a distinct caste in Spiti, where an agricul- 
turist cannot take a G^ woman to wife without becoming a G^ra 
himself. 

Garwai., a branch of the Janjua : Rawalpindi Gazetteer, 1893-4, 

p. 111. 

Page 282 — 

Under Geltjkpa add : see Kadam’' a in List of Addenda, Vol. I. 
Page 28’’- 

Add to Ghanghas : In Karnfil the -Ghanghas claim descent from 
Badkdl, whom they still worship. He "has a shrine at Puthar. 
They hold ih^ thdpa of Mandi and say they came from Dhanana 
near Bhiwdni in Hissar. 

Page 284 — 

GhaeiboAsi, 'a, modem sect of the Kabirpanthis’ : I. N. Q., IV 
§ 245. But see under S^DHU. According to the Punjab Censuf 
Rep., 1912, § 189, they are a declining branch of the Dadu- 
panthis 

Page 2 '^5 — 

The GhaztAni are described as a Baloch tribe in Muzaffargarh 
Gazetteer, 1908, p. 65. 

Page 297— 

Ghotakhor, diver : see Toba. 

Page 301 — 

Gilgar, -kar or -saz, a worker in clay ; see under Kumhdr. 

Page 302— 

Gorakhpanthi, a Jogi who is a follower of Guru Gorakhn 
Punjab C. R., 1912, § 150, ^ , 
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Page 808— 

Gokkuk,-kand, a grave-digger : said to be generally a KumMr. 

Gtileli, fern. -aNj a wandering tribe, generally known as Bazigar 
or Nat.-Tbe name may be derived from gulel, a sling. In the 
Bahdwalpnr Gazetteer ^ IQOk, p. 340, it appears as GilaS. 

Page 420 — 

KtoAMBA, a Lamaistic sect, founded by Ati 9 a, Dipankara-Sri- JnSna 
who was born in Bengal in 980 and died in 1053 A. D. Domton 
or Tomton (Hbromsston) and Marpa re-nnited his followers into 
a sect and founded Eadeng : Millon6, Bod-goul ou Tibet, 1906, 
p. 177. 

Page 435 — 

Add : Maheb is a synonym of KahIr in Gurdaspnr, Gazetteer, 
1891-2, p. 62. 

Page 438 — 

Kaladhabi, followers of the Bairagi mahants of that designation in 
Hoshi4rpur. Pb. C. R., 1912, § 196. 

Page 476 — 

KlRaT 0 T-PA, a Lamaistic sect, see under Sakyapa; 

Vol. III., page 25 — 

Insert after LaliXna : —For the Lalji see Shahpur Gazetteer, p. 83. 
Page 39 — 

Insert after Lungheee : — 

Lumba, a maker of toys, huqqa stems, caps etc. ; also keep 
donkey-stallions : in Zafarwdl tahsil, Siilkot, 

/ age 57 — 

Add under Malang : — 

For the Malangs in Kurram, see Vol. I, p. 586. 

Page 66 — 

Insert after Mangal Khel 

Mangala-mukhi, a title of musicians, Turi, in the Simla Hills. 
P. Tika Ram Joshi, Ptetg. of Pahdri in J. A. S. B., 1911, 
p. 203. 

Page 7 2 — 

Add under Masand ; — 

G. C. Narang derives the terms from masnad-i~ali=^ ExceUency.* 
Th^y were appointed to the 22 provinces or gees and apparently 
still survive among the Banda-panthfs, but by them are called 
Bhais ; Transformatton of Sikhitm, pp. 35 and 23. 

Page 73— 

Insert after Mattt 

For the Mulasai|ti see Shahpur Gazetteer, p. 8 4. 





to 

Page 76— 

444 np4e^. :-= 

Mdwi was the old name of Akhsr’s Hidmafias: JiH’i-Ak6ari, 
1, p, 252, cited in BupseU's Ttiies and Gasiet of the Centred 
Provineea, IV, p. 338. 

Page 77— 

Add nndei; MiiOH : — 

Sasith is from) Ssmskn. Wasldsht, ‘ ope who resides at a. court.* 
Gf. Biaht in. Piajik's Eiuluhi. Digheet, of Mindi, p.,63. 

P<a0i SOrw 

Add nnder Mzoba (not -ea) 

The definition should be ‘ a Gum’s messenger * not ‘ priest.* 
The: meord^ were natives of Mew4t, famous as runnersj and 
excellent spies : they could perform the most intricate duties : 
Ain-i-Ahhari, I, p. 252. For the dik-meoras of Kh4fi Khau, 
ef p, 243. 

Page 128— 

Add under Mow 

Manchad . . the religion (d which is ridn to that of Kanaur ; 
A. H. Francke, Antiguitiee of Indian Tibet. 

Pagg 139 — , 

Nag41n, a baskrf-maker, in Simla Hills {Gazetteer, Bashah*,, 
p. 17) ! Nagfili according to F. Tika Bdm Joshi, Biety. ot Pahdri 
in J. A. S. B., 1911, p. 209. 

Page 155 — 

The NinakshShi are described as descendants of Sri Chand, founder 
of the Udisis, by S. Muhammad Latif, Hitt, of Lahore, n. 
160. ^ 

Page 176— 

Add after Omasa : — 

Or, fem.-»$, a carpenter =Bddhi, in Bashahr : of Pahdri , , 

in Jr A^ S. B., 1911, p,, 21.^ 

193-w. 

Insert after Fahxtlia : — 

Faikhu, a low caste attendant, a Dagi, employed at death 
ceremonies : Diack, Kuldhi Dialect of Hindi, p. 81. 

Pape 193 — 

Insert after FapiDA Khei, ;— 

Fajori, mi asristant to a wzui or pdferd : Diack, op. eit., pp. 81>2. 

Page 194 — 

' Insert after FaUiED^b : — 

’SfXet&f^negi i Duck, op, eii., pw 81.. 
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Page 194— 

Add to PAkhm. ‘ a Srahmaa who receives donations at an eclipse ’ : 
Diety. of Pah&ti in J. A. S. B., 1911, p. 217. 

Page 203— 

Insert after PArnami : — 

Parohaj a supplier of water at the wayside : Diack, KwMhi 
Dialect, p, M. 

Page 205— 

Add to footnote— 

Sir Richard Barton says Fathan is supposed to bo a corraption of Ar. FafliAn, 
‘conqaerors,’ or to be derived from Hindi paithtii, ‘ to penetrate ’ (hostile ranks). 
The synonym Salaimani recalls the phrase ‘ Salaimini Zarami. the Snlaimanis are 
rnfflans in Arabic ; Pilgrimage to M~Maiina, I, p. 45. 

Page 206 — 

For Wdyana read Udyana, and in footnote.} 

Page 216 — 

For Ehitali read Khilchi under Ghilzai. 

Page 234 — 

After PhAnhere insert : — 

Phanddri (? Bh-), a priest : Diack, Knluhi Dialect, p. 83. 

Page 237— 

After pRAHcr, insert : — 

Prdmu from gram ' masonry ’ j a mason, assistant to the thdoi 
or carpenter : Diack, Kuluhi Dialect, p. 85, 

After Prit-pAla insert : — 

Puh41, Palhal, a shepherd, Diack, op. cit., p. 85. 

Page 264— 

For ‘ him ’ in 3rd para, read ' them.’ 

Page 266 — 

After ‘ temple ’ in 4th line read ‘ to pay.’ 

Page 273 — Under A add 


1. 

Jamm^ 

from Jammu. 

1. 

Samiil 


Sdmba. 

2. 

Chdrak 

)) 

Chakri, 

3. 

Kdtil 

}} 

Eatli. 

2. 

Salaria 


(Chak) Salar ^ : Lunda Satdr in Shakargarb . 

2. 

Manhas 

>} 

Mahu, eponym. , 


B4ra Manga 

f) 

12 villages in Shakargarh. 

3. 

Lahotra 

}} 

Lalhi in Jammu. 

2. 

Jaggi 


Jagiain in 


1 In Zafarwal, 
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f'Kadifl from 

I 

3. Punni „ 

I 

l^Kadfa „ 

2 are Thakkars. 

Page 275— 

Add a footnote : — 

Mr. D. J. Boyd, C. S., writes . — ‘ Three or four years ago the lailddr of Charwa, Moti 
Singh, a Charak Rajput, called a meeting of Charaks, Salehrias and others of about 
the same grade and presuaded them to agree to dohra marriages and to refuse 
brides to the more lofty gots. The Manhas people would not touch the proposal 
and have great difficulty in getting bri-'es in consequence. The Charaks and 
Salehrias have scored. I am told that the Maharaja of Jammu held an opposition 
meeting later to try to break the compact but it remains in force with, of course, 
many qualifications.’ 

Page 822 — 

Add under Ranghar : — 

The term Ranghar used to be more widely used. Thus Khazau 
Singh writes of the Ranghars about Morinda and Baghanwala 
in Ambala and round Sathiala and Batala in Gurdaspur ; 
Philosophic Hist, of Sikhism, I, pp. 211 and 240 : they were 
also known in Sirmur : Gisettetr, p. 46. 

Page 884— 

After Rongar add 

Rono, fr. Rajauri— a tribe or class found in Gilgit. 

Page 351— 

Insert after San 

Sanaurij an enameller : M. liatifi; Industficil Punjab, p. 276, 


I 

Intermarry with Kdtil now on 
I equal terms. 

J 
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Vol. Ill, page 398 — 

Prefix to art. Shahid.*— Among Mahammadans the term ShaMd. 
from the same root as shahid, ‘ witness/ is applied to a martvr who dies 
for the faith and extended to anyone who is killed or executed, provided 
he does not speak after receiving his death-stroke. i In popular haffiolatrv 
theterm is frequently confused with Sayyid.^ Many shrines in northern 
India are undoubtedly tombs of Moslem warriors who were killed in the 
Muhammadan invasions and wars, and occasionally such shrines are 
styled Mashhad or 'place of martyrdom.^ Thus an Im^m Naslr-ud-din 
IS said to have met his death at a spot in the Mashhad quarter of 
Sonepat town, near Delhi.® But more commonly the term Gani 
Shahidan or ‘enclosure of the martyrs "is applied to traditional ceme- 
teries containing such graves, but these are not regarded as shrines or 
worshipped. A Gauj Sfaahidan at Sunam in Patiala probably com- 
memorates those who fell when that fortress was taken by Timur in 
1398 A. D.^ The Shahids do not appear to have belonged to any of 
the Muhammadan orders nor do their shrines seem to bo affected by 
any particular order or sect. They are often minor shrines, representing 
the militant side of Islam, not its mystical or Sufiistic tendencies 
Such are the shrines of Makki and Khaki Shah, Shahids at Pinjaur 
in Patiala, at which food and sweets are offered on Thursdays.® ShSdna 
Shahid at Mult4n has a naugaza or tomb 9 yards in length, but as a 
rule naugazas are not tenanted by Shahids, Shadna Shahid had a 
mother who tempted the saint Bahawal Haqq and then accused him 
falsely, as Potiphar’s wife did Joseph, bnt the child, then only 10 
months old, gave miraculous evidence against her and when done to 
death by her was restored to life by that saint. He is now invoked by 
anyone who wants a thing done in a great hurry. ® 

But other Shahids have a less exalted origin. Thus in Bahawalpur 
State the roofless shrine of Khandu Shahid commemorates a R&jput 
who was killed by the kinsmen of a J4t woman who had fallen in love with 
him. Another Jam41 or Jamaldi Shahid is presented with offerings after 
marriage both by Hindus and Muhammadans.^ Other shrines of the 
same clan commemorate chieftains who fell in a tribal feud, and vows 
are made at them, especially by their clansmen, 

»P. N. Q.,I., §517. 

• Ibbetson, § 226. For au aceouat of how one of these < Sayyide ’ met his death see 
Ibbetson. Kamal Sett. Bep., § 376. A Hinda Baja used to exact the droit de seigneur 
from virgin brides, and tUe^ather of a Brahman girl thus outraged apoealed to a Sayyid, 
Mfrdn Sahib, for redress. He raised a Moslem host and the Sayyid shrines in the neigh- 
bourhood towards Delhi are the graves of these who fell in the campaign against the 
tyrant. Lamps are lit at them on Thursdays, but offerings are seldom made except in 
illness or in fulfilment of a vow. They take the form of a fowl or goat, and especially, 
a goafs head, and are the perquisite of Muhammadan fagCrs. Sayylds are very fond 
of blue flags and a favourite prescription in illness is to build a shrine to one with an 
imaginary namd or even no name at all. A kai mindr or imperial mile-stone near Earnal 
town has been converted into a Sayyid’s shrine. Miran Sahib himself went on fighting 
without his head, but before he died he exclaimed Tuzqq ! haqq ! ib., § 331 : and so appa- 
rently he is not himself a Shahid. 

“ Delhi Gazetteer, p. 218. 

• Phnlkian States Gazetteer, p 82 ; for another Ganj Shahfddn, at EaliAna in Jind> 
see p. 262. The Ganj Shahid at Lahore is the burial-place of Sikhs who were executed 
by a Bindn governor under the later Mughals : Muhammad Latif, History of Lahore, 
p.161. 

• lb., p.81. 

• Sir E. D. Maolagan, Mnltdn OoKtteer, pp. 347 and 348. 

• &^walpnr Qasetteer, p, 173. 
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Apparently, it will be observed, most of these shrines are old, but 
that of Musa Pfik Shahid, a well-known shrine at Multan, is almost 
modem. Shaikh Abnlhassan Mdsa Fak was a descendant of Abdul 
Qidir Gilini, bom at Uch in 1545. Post 1600 he was killed in a 
skirmish and in 1616 his body was brought to Mult4n. It is said that 
it was not at all decomposed and that it was carried in sitting on a 
horse. The shrine is largely affected by Pathans and has a small mela 
on Thursday evenings.^ 

All over the eastern Punjab small shrines exist to what are popular- 
ly called Saj^ds. These shrines are Muhammadan in form, and the 
offerings, which are made on Thursdays, are taken by Muhammadan 
faqirs. Very often however the name of the Sayyid is unknown, and 
diviners will even invent a Sayyid hitherto not heard of as the author of 
a disease, and a shrine will be built to him accordingly. The Sayyids 
are exce^ingly malevolent and often cause illness and even death. Boils 
are especially due to them and they make cattle miscarry. One Sayyid, 
Bhura, of Bari in the Kaithal tahsil of Karnal District, shares with 
Mansa Devi of Mani Majira in Ambala the honour of being the patron 
saint of thieves in the eastern Punjab. ^ Thus the Sayyid has annexed 
many of the functions of Devi, both as a godling of disease and as the 
prototype of the martyr who immolates himself for the tribal weal. 
This theory would also account for the curious tradition that the saint 
Niz5m-ud-din Aulia was a patron of thieves alluded to above on p. 493, 
It is no doubt possible that thags elected to regard him as their pro- 
tector, just as thieves in Europe chose to affect St. Nicholas,® the patron 
saint of Eton College. But a change of creed does not neces^rily 
involve a change in moral principles, and just as Muhammadan thieves 
transferred their allegiance from Mansa Devi to Sayyid Bhura so the 
Muhammadan thags seem to have transferi’ed them from Bhaw^ni 
Devi to NizSm-ud-din, The parallel is complete. 

Among Hindus the term Shahid has a similar meaning. Thus 
B4m Mai, a Jat chieftain, is known as buddha Shahid, because he was 
murdered by some of the Chima tribe into which he had married 
with the connivance of eldest son. When wounded he beggped for wine 
but he died before it could be given him and so his kinsmen sprinkled 
some over his shrine, and to this day same wine is sprinkled over it at 
the rite of bhog Iharna'^ and the rest given to the Mbal bards mirdsis 
to drink. 

1 Unltin Gaxettser, p. 346. 

s Ilibetson, loe. eit,, $ 226, 

> Si. Nicholas was a great patroa of mariners, and also of tbieres who long rejoiced 
lathe appellation of hb clerks: c/. Sbaktspear, I, Henry IV, Act II, i, 67. Cervantes’ 
story of Sancho’s detecting a snm of money in a swindler’s matting is merely the Spanish 
veraion of a ‘ Lay of St, Nicholas’ : Imgoldthy Zegendt, Ed. 1903, p. 193. St. Nicholas 
took over one of the functions of Hermea, who was known at Pcllene as doliot and became 
the patron god of thieves, liars and defraoders. Per a discussion of the origins of such 
attributes see Parnell, CuUt of the Greek Stafee, V, pp. 23-5. 

s This rite is observed at the close of the period afte^ child birth during which the 
mother avoids the use of collyrinm for her eyes, henna for her hands, the cent of dowers, 
and contact with dyed thread. _ All tlese things are then offered at Bnddha Shahid’s 
shrine and the restriction on their use is thus removed. It must be observed on a Monday 
in the bright half of any month. ^ 
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CHAPTER I. 


PART I.-BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE PUNJAB AND 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCES. 

] . Historical akd Political Importance op the Provinces. — ibbetsou, § l. 
The Punjab with its feudatory States and the North-West Prontier Pro- 
vince with its Agencies and Tribal Areas cover an area of 175, 248 square 
miles and include a population of 28,006,777 souls, or one-tenth of the whole 
area and one -eleventh of the total population of the Indian Empire. They 
number among their inhabitants one-fourth of the Muhammadan, one-twen- 
tieth of the Hindu, and eleven-twelfths of the Sikh subjects of the King. 

Occupying the angle where the Himalayas, which shut in the peninsula 
to the north, meet the Sulaimans which bound it on the west, and lying be- 
tween Hindustan and the passes by which alone access from the great 
Asian continent is possible, the old Punjab Province was, in a very special 
sense, the Frontier Province of India and guarded the gateway of that 
Empire of which it was the last portion to be m’ou. This description now 
applies with even greater accuracy to the North-West Prontier Province 
which was carved out of the Punjab in 1901, its area being increased 
by the addition of the protected territories which form the Political Agency 
of Dir, Swat and Chitral. This new Province is thus bounded on the 
north by the Hindu Kush mountains, which shut it off from the 
Pamirs, and on the east by the territories of the Maharaja of Kashmir 
and by the Punjab ; in the south it is bounded by the Dera Ghazi Khan 
District of the Punjab, and on the west by the kingdom of Afghanistan. 
Ethnologically indeed it includes the eastern part of the Afghanistdn or 
' land of the Afghans,'’ and it is essentially a Pathan or ikfghan country. 

It falls into three main divisions — (7) the eis-Indus District of Hazara, 
and the trans-Indus territories of Dir, Swat and Chitral'^ : [ii) the 
comparatively narrow strip between the Indus and the Afghan hills 
which forms the districts of Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan : and [Hi] the rugged mountainous regions on the west between 
those districts and the border of Afghanistan which form the Political 
Agencies of Waziristan, Southern and Northern, the Kurram and the 
Khyber. The North-West Frontier Province is ethnologically of 
great interest and importance to the student of the races of the Punjab, 
but the materials for its history are scauty and uncertain as compared 
with those which, imperfect as they are, exist in the case of the Punjab. 

Historically the Punjab Is of equal importance to the student of 
Indian ethnology. The great Arvan and Scythian swarms which in suc- 
cessive waves of migration left their arid plateaux for the fruitful plains of 

* See the article Chitrali in Voluine II. An article on the Kafirs of Kafiristan will 
also ho found in that volume as the Kdfir.s appear to represent the aboriginal populati; n of 
the Indus Kohistan and the mountainous territories of Dir. Swat and Chitral. The Kiifirs 
offer many points of resemblance and more of contrast to the Muhammadanised races which 
have supplanted or converted them. 

B 
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Their ethnological importance. 

India, the conquering armies of Alexander, the peaceful Chinese pilgrims 
in search of the sacred scriptures of their faith, the Muhammadan invaders 
who came, driven by lust of territory and pride of creed, to found one of 
the greatest Muhammadan empires the world has ever seen, the devastat- 
ing hordes led successively by Qutlugh, Timur, Nadir Shah, and 
Ahmad Shah, the armies of Babur and of Humayun,— all alike entered 
India across the wide plains of the five rivers from which the Province 
of the Punjab takes its name. The great central watershed which 
constitutes the eastern portion of the Punjab has ever been the battle- 
field of India. Its eastern valley west of the J umna was in pre-liistoric 
times the scene of that conflict which, described in the Mahabharata, 
forms the main incident of one of the oldest epics in existence ; while in 
later days it witnessed the struggles which first gave India to the 
Muhammadans, which in turn transferred the empire of Hindustan 
from the Lodi Afghan to the Mughal dynasty and from the Mughals to 
the Mahrattas, which shook the power of the Mahrattas at Panipat, 
which finally crushed it at Hehli and made the British masters of Northern 
India, and which saved the Indian Empire iii the terrible outbreak of 1857. 
Within the limits of the Punjab the Hindu religion had its birth and 
the most ancient sacred literature in the world was written ; and of the 
two great quietist movements which had their rise in the intolerable 
nature of the burden laid by the Brahmans upon men^s shoulders, Sikhism 
was born, developed into a military and political organisation, and after 
a period of decline now flourishes again within that Province ; while, if the 
followers of Buddha are now represented in the Punjab only by a few 
thousands of ignorant hill-men, it was from the Punjab that sprang the 
founder of the Gupta dynasty, under whose grandson Asoka the Buddhist 
religion attained, there as elsewhere, a supremacy such as it never 
enjoyed either before or since in India. 

bbciaon, § 2 . 2. Interest of the Provinces to the Ethnologist. — And if 

the Punjab is historically one of the most important parts of that great 
eastern empire which has fallen in so strange a manner into the hands 
of a western race, it yields to no other Province in present interest and 
variety. Consisting for the most part of the great plains of the five 
rivers and including some of the most and some of the least fertile tracts 
of our Indian territories, it stretches up to and beyond the peaks of the 
Central Himalayas and embraces the Tibetan valleys of Lahul and Spiti ; 
and while on the east it included the Mughal capital of Delhi and the 
western borders of Hindustan and on the south encroaches on the great 
desert of Rajputana, on the west it embraces, in its trans-Jhelum 
territory, a tract which except in respect of geographical position can 
hardly be said to belong to India. Nor are its inhabitants less diverse 
than its physical aspects. It does not indeed contain any of ihe 
aboriginal tribes of India, at least in their primitive barbarism ; and 
its people, in common with those of neighbouring Provinces, include the 
peaceful descendants of the old Riljput rulers of the country, the sturdy 
Jat peasantry which forms the backbone of the village popvdation of 
North-Western India, and the various races which are allied to them. 
But the nomad and still semi civilised tribes of its great central grazing 
grounds, the Baloches of its frontier, so distinct from all Indian races. 
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Their sociological importance. 

the Khatris, Aroras, Suds, Bhabras and Parachas who conduct its 
commerce, and the Dogras, the Kanets, the Thakurs and Ghirths of its 
hills, are almost pecirliar to the Province while the Gakkhars, the 
Awans, the Kharrals, Kathias, Khattars and many other tribes of, the 
Rawalpindi and Multan Divisions present a series of problems sufiieiently 
intricate to satisfy the most ardent ethnologist. Within the confines 
of the Province three distinct varieties of the great Hindi family of 
languages are to be found, two of them peculiar to the Punjab j while 
Balochi, Kashmiri, Pashtu, and many of those curious hill dialects 
which are often not separate languages only because each is confined to 
the valleys of a single stream, have their homes within its borders, and 
Tibetan is spoken in the far mountains of Spiti. 

3. Ioterest op the Provixces to the Sociologist. — To the ibbetsou, § 
student of religion and sociology the Provinces present features of 
peculiar interest. In the earliest daj's of Hinduism the people of the 
Punjab Proper were a bye-word in the mouths of the worshippers of 
Brahma, and Brahmanism has always been weaker there than perhaps in 
any other part of India. Neither Ishim nor the Hindn religion has ever 
been able to expel from the lives of the people the customs and supersti- 
tions which they brought with them from the homes of their ancestors ; 
and the worship of godlings unknown to the Hindu pantheon, the social 
customs which still survive in full force among the majoiity of the nomin- 
al adherents of either religion, and the peculiar cults of the inferior and 
outcast races, offer for investigation an almost virgin field full of the 
richest promise. In the Punjab hills the Hindu religion and the caste- 
system to which it gave birth are to be found free in a very unusual 
degree from alteration by external influences, though doubtless much 
deteriorated by decay from within. Sikhism must bo studied in the 
Punjab if at all, and among the Bishnois of the Hariana is to be found a 
envious offshoot from the national religion which is peculiar to them 
alone. For the inquiry into primitive institutions and the early growth 
of property in land the Punjab and North-West Frontier Provinces afford 
material of singular completeness and importance. Tribal organisation 
and tenures are to be found nowhere in India in such primitive integrity 
as on the western frontier of the latter Province, while in the eastern 
plains of the Punjab the village communities are typically perfect in 
their development. Between the two extremes every step in the grada- 
tion from one form to the other is exemplified, while in the hills of 
Kangra and Simla community of rights, whether based on the tribe or 
on the village, is unknown. 

The Punjab can show no vast cities to rival Calcutta and Bombay ; 
no great factories, no varied mineral wealth ; but the occupations of its 
people are still not without an interest of their own. The husbandmen 
of the Punjab furnish to the English market supplies of wheat. The 
pursuits of the nomad pastoral tribes of the western dodbs and of the 
river populations of the Indus and Sutlej, the Powindah traffic of Dera 
Ghazi Khan and the salt mines of Jhelum are all well worthy of investi- 
gation and description ; while the silk and pashm fabrics and embroideries 
of Delhi, Ludhiana and Amritsar, the enamels of Multan, the damascen- 
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The Punjab Himalayas. 

ing of Sialkot and Gujrafc, the pottery of Multan, and the beautiful 
jewellery and miniature painting of Delhi, have aecjuired a fame extend- 
ing far beyond the limits of the Province. 

Ibbetson, § 4. BoUNDAUIES AND AoiTINISTnATIVE DIVISIONS. — ’The Punjab 

Province, together with Kashmir which lies to its north and the 
North-West Frontier Province on its west, occupies the extreme north- 
western corner of India. Along its northern borders run the Himalayas 
which divide it from Kashmir. On its west lies the North-West Fron- 
tier Province from which it is separated, broadly speaking, by the Indus 
river. To its south lies the great Rajputana desert, in which indeed is 
included a large part of Bahawalpur; while to the east the river Jumna 
divides it from the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

In shape the two Provinces are something between a dice-box and 
an hour-glass, the axes crossing at Lahore and the longer axis running 
nearly E. by S. The constriction in the middle is due to the fact that 
the northern boundary runs up into the hills of Chamba and Kulu in 
the east and of Hazara in the west ; while to the south the Punjab stretches 
down the fertile banks of the J umna to the east and- the Indus to the 
west, between which two rivers the arid desert of Rajputana extends 
northward to within a hundred miles of Lahore. 

Ibbetson, § 5. 5. The Punjab includes two classes of territory ; that belonging to 

the British Crown, and that in the possession of the thirty -six feudatory 
chiefs of the Province, almost all of whom pay tribute in some form or 
other, and all of whom are subject to a more or less stringent control 
exercised by the Punjab Government. The area of British territory is 
99,779 square miles and its population 19,974,956; the corresponding 
figures for the collective Native States are .36,551 and 4,212,794. 
British territory is divided into 29 districts which are grouped under 5 
divisions, and each of which, except the sanitarium of Simla, comprises 
as large an area and population as can conveniently be controlled from 
its head-quarters. The dominions of the thirty-six native chiefs vary 
in size from the principalities of Patiala and Bahawalpur, with areas 
of 6,000 and 15,000 square miles and populations of 1,407,659 and 
780,641 respectively, and ruled over by chiefs subject only to the most 
general supervision, to the tiny State of Dadhi, with an area of 25 square 
miles and a total population of 244 souls whose ruler is independent in 
little more than name. 

Ibbetson, § 6. HiMALATAN Tract. — Along the eastern portion of our 

northern border, and within the great net -work of mountain ranges 
which fringe the central system of the Himalayas, are situated the States 
of Chamba, Mandi and Suket, with Bashahr and the twenty smaller 
states which are under the charge of the Superintendent of Hill States at 
Simla and Sinnur, while among them lie the hill station of Simla and 
the great Kangra District, the latter including the Kulu Valley which 
stretches up to the mighty range of the mid-Himalayas, and the cantons 
of L&ul and Spiti which, situated beyond the mid- Himalayas, belono- 
geographically to Ladakh and Tibet rather than to India. This moun- 
tainous tract includes an area of some 19,840 square miles, much of which 
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is wholly uninhabiteclj and a scanty population of about 1,539^000 souls 
living scattered about the remaining area in tiny hamlets perched on the 
hill- sides or nestling in the valleys, each surrounded by its small patches 
of terraced cultivation, irrigated from the streams which run down every 
gulley or fertilised by the abundant rainfall of the hills. 

The people chiefly consist of hill Rajputs, including Thakurs, Rathls 
and Rawats, and of Kanets, Ghirths, Brahmans and the Kolis or Dagis 
who are menials of the hills. They are, either by origin or by long 
isolation from their neighbours of the plains, very distinct from the latter 
in most respects ; and they speak dialects peculiar to the hills, though 
belonging to the Hindi group except in the trans-Himalayan cantons 
where 'Tibetan is spoken. They are almost exclusively Hindus, but 
curiously strict as regards some and lax as regards others of the ordi- 
nances of their religion. The nature of the country prevents the growth 
of large towns, trade is confined to the little that crosses the high passes 
which lead into Tibet, and the people are almost wholly rural, supple- 
menting the yield of their fields by the produce of numerous flocks of 
sheep and goats, and by rude home manufactures with which they 
occupy themselves during the long winter evenings. They keep very 
much to themselves, migration being almost confined to the neighbouring 
mountains and low hills. 

7. The Ethnography of the Eastern Hills. — In many respects 
the most interesting part of the Punjab is that which forms its north- 
eastern corner. In this, the eastern hills, are included the Himalayan area 
and the Siwillik raiig’c which separates it from the plains between the 
Beas and the Jhelum. Throughout this tract of low hills with wide dales 
and lofty mountains with deep and remote vallej'S the ascendency of a type 
of Rajput society is well marked, and this part of the Province might 
almost be called ethnographieally the Rajputana of the Punjab, as it has 
called its Switzerland from its physical characteristics. The hill 
Rajputs with their subordinate grades, the Ranas, Mians, Rithis and 
Thakurs, are probably those among all the peoples of the Punjab who 
have retained their independence longest; and probably a still older 
element in its population is represented by the Kanets and Kolis, the 
Gaddis, Ghirths and Chahngs or Bahtis who form the mass of its agri- 
cultural classes. The Brahman is found disseminated all through this 
wide tract, and in many parts of the Himalayan area, for instance, in 
Kangra, Kulu, Chamba and the Simla Hills he forms a well defined 
cultivating caste, distinct both from his namesakes who exercise sacer- 
dotal or professional functions on the one hand and from the secular 
castes on the other. He is not however by any _ means rigidly en- 
dogamous, and the Hindu population of this tract is singularly homo- 
geneous, owing to the fact that hypergamy is the normal rule among 
and between all the castes which can be regarded as within the pale of Hin- 
duism. The ethnical character of the tiwct is due to its inaccessibility 
and remoteness from the lines which foreign inroads into India have 
always taken. Often invaded, often defeated, the Rajas of the Kangra 
Hills succumbed for a short period to the Mughals in the reign of Shah 
Jahan, but they soon threw off the imperial yoke, and it was reserved to 
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Rauiifc Singli to annex to his dominions the most ancient principalities in 
Northern India, and to penetrate into the remoter valley of Kulu. Thus 
the Kangra Hills are that portion of the Punjab which is most wholly 
Hindu, not merely by the proportion which the number of real or nominal 
Hindus bears to the total population, but still more because there has 
never been any long-sustained Musalman domination, which should 
either loosen the bonds of caste by introducing among the converted 
people the absolute freedom of Islam in its purity, or tighten them by 
throwing the still Hindu population, deprived of their Rajput rulers, 
more wholly into the hands of their priests. It is here then that we 
might expect to find caste existing most nearly in the same state as that 
in which the first Muhammadan invaders foimd it y,hen they entered 
the Punjab, but it is difficult to say with certainty, as Ibbetson wi'ote, 
that here the Brahman and the Kshatriya occupy positions most nearly 
resembling those assigned them by Mann. One is almost tempted to 
believe that the type of Hindu society still found in this tract preserves an 
even more archaic organisation than anything de.scribed by IManu. The 
Khatrl is indeed found among the Gaddis of Kang-ra, but ho is, if tradi- 
tion is to be credited, a refugee from the plains, whence ho fled to escape 
Muhammadan persecution. The type of society found in the eastern 
hills no doubt bears many resemblances to that feudal Rajput systenr 
• which was evolved, as far as can be seen at present, after the downfall 
of the Kshatriya domination in the plains of India, but it differs from 
it in several respects. In this tract we do not find a distinct Rajput 
caste which disdains all marriage with tlie cultivating classes, but a 
Rajput class itself divided into two or three quite distinct grades, the 
lowest of which accepts brides from the Kanet or Ghirth. The constitu- 
tion of Ptajput society in the Kangra Hills will be found fully described 
in the article on Rajputs. 

The Himalayan canton of Spiti is purely Tibetan by race and 
Buddhist by religion, while the cantons of British Lahul, Chamba- 
Lahul, and Kanur in Bashahr are half Indian and half Tibetan, Bud- 
dhistic in creed with an ever-thickening varnish of Hinduism. 

7. 8. From the borders of Charnba, the westernmost portion of the 

tract, to the river Jhehim, the frontier between Kashmir and the Punjab 
lies immediately at the foot of the mountains, w'hich are wholly in- 
cluded in the former ; and the eastern hills are the only mountainous 
portion of the latter Province with the exception of the Salt Range and 
the country beyond it which adjoins the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

s. 9. The Subhontane Tract.— Skirting the base of the hills, and 
including the low outlying range of the Siwaliks, runs a narrow sub- 
montane zone which includes the four northern tahsils of Ambala with 
the Kalsia State, the whole of the Hoshiarpur District, the three northern 
tahsils of Gurdaspur, tahsils Zafarwal and Sialkot of the Sialkot Dis- 
trict, and the northern portion of Gujrat. This submontane tract, 
secure in an ample rainfall and traversed by streams from the neighbour- 
ing hills, comprises some 6680 square miles of the most fertile and 
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■ .’tions of the Province, and is inhabited by a population 

■ ■ ■ , j ' souls who differ little in race, religion, or language 

from their neighbours of the plains proper described below in paragraphs 
17 to 20. The tract has only one town, Sialkot, of more than 60,000 
inhabitants,* its trade and manufactures are insignificant, and its popula- 
tion is almost entirely agricultural and in the low hills pastoral. 

10. The Ethnography of the eastern submontaxe. — All along’ 
the foot of the Siwaliks from Ambala to Gurdasnur the dominant 
population is Rajput and Jat, interspersed with numerous foreign elements, 
such as Pathans, a few Mughals, Shaikhs, Awans, Khokhars, and many 
others. Of these elements all are modern, except the Rajputs and 
possibly some Jat tribes. But in the eastern part of the Ambala sub- 
montane the Jat is certainly a recent invader ; and he owes his position 
in this tract to the Sikh inroads, which once carried the arms of the 
Khalsa across the Jumna, but oidy succeeded in ])ermanently establishing 
a single Jat state of any importance, viz. that of Kalsia in the Ambala 
District which owes its name to one of the Sikh mislx or companies. In this 
tract the Jat to some extent displaced the Rajput whose most ancient 
tribes, the Chauhan and Taoni, were dominant in it down to the Mughal 
period. How old their settlements in this tract may be it is impossible 
to say, but the Chauhan at least were probably firmly established in the 
Ambala submontane before the Muhammadan invasions. 

Further north beyond the Sutlej the Hoshiarpur submontane is held 
by Hindu Rajput tribes or Rajpiit tribes partly converted to Islam. 
Their settlements undoubtedly owe their origin to feudal grants made by 
the Hill Rajas to military families under their own leaders as a condition 
of service against iluhammadan invaders from the plains. They may 
thus be regarded as outliers of the Hindu Rajput system of the Hima- 
layas. As a counterbalance to their power the Muhammadan emperors 
planted Pathan colonies at a distance of -I or 5 miles from tlie Siwaliks 
in a line stretching from the town of Hariana to the border of the 
Garhshankar tahsil, and the place-names of the district still mark a consi- 
derable number of these settlements, such as Urmur-Tanda, Jahan- 
Khelan, and Ghilzian. 

Upon these irregular lines of opposing forces the Sikh movement 
launched Jat tribes, but not in any great numbers. The Kanhya and 
Ramgarhia misU obtained large tracts in the north, but in the earlier 
period of the Sikh risings the Rajput states of the hills often afforded an 
asylum to the Sikh gurus and their followers. At one time the gurus, 
who had sought refuge in the Hill States of Sirmiir, Mandi and Nala- 
garh, might well have hoped to convert their Rajas to the Sikh faith, but 
as the Sikh power grew in streng’th the gurus visited the Hill States less 
frequently and were content to establish strongholds at Una and Anand- 
pur in the Jaswan Dun. The Jat moA'ement however did not even 
penetrate the barrier of the Siwalik, and their subsequent encroaclmieuts 
under Sikh chiefs had little permanent effect. The Jats, whose villages 
lie scattered all along the foot of the hills from Ambala to Gurdaspur, 

*Thia iccladea the Cantaiment population. 
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S The western submontane and the eastern plains. 

are not separated by any definite line of demarcation from the Sikh Jats 
of the Central Punjab to the south-west or from the Jats of the western 
submontane to the west. Perhaps the only tangible distinction is that the 
Jats of the eastern submontane are, broadly speaking, Hindus, while 
those of the western submontane are Muhammadans, and those of the 
central districts Sikhs, but followers of all these religions are to be found 
in almost every tribe. In character and position there is nothing to 
distinguish the three groups, save that those of the eastern submontane 
never enjoyed the political importance which distinguished the Sikh 
•Jats under the Khalsa. The Jat of this tract cannot be regarded as in 
any sense under the Kajput. The Jat communities are independent of 
his influence and stand aloof from him. They have no aspirations to be 
called Rajput or to form matrimonial alliances with men of that caste. 
Some of the Manj Rajputs of Gurdaspur have no doubt become Jats by 
status or are called Jats by others, but as a rule the distinction between 
the two castes is rigidly fixed. 

11. The Ethnoge.\phy of the western submontane. — Along 
the western part of the northern border of Gurdaspur, and all along the 
Jammu border in Sialkot, Gujranwala and Gujrat, the conditions closely 
resemble those found in the eastern submontane, but the line of demar- 
cation between Jilt and Rajput is fainter. The true Jats, such as the 
Cluma, Varaieh and Tarar, are mainly confined to Sialkot and Gujran- 
wala. The typical Rajput tribes are found close under the Jammu Hills 
and include such interesting communities as the Bajju Rajputs and the 
Chibhs, with many minor elans towards Gurdaspur. The Jat looks to 
the south for his affinities in religion and marriage, but the Rfijput 
regards the Jammu Hills with their ancient jnincipalities of Bhimbar, 
Rajauri and Jammu as his ancient home. And from Jammu and 
Kashmir the lower castes are also reinforced, Of the Jats of the 
western submontane Sir Denzil Ibbetson wrote : — 

''The most extraordinary thing about the group of Jat tribes found 
in Sialkot is the large number of customs still retained by them which 
are, so far as I know, not shared by any other people. They will be 
found described in Mr. Roets translation of Amin Chand^s History of 
Sialkot* and I shall notice one or two of them. Nothing could be 
more instructive than an examination of the origin, practice, and 
limits of this group of customs. They would seem to point to aboriginal 
descent. Another point worthy of remark is the frequent recurrence of 
an ancestor Mai, which may perhaps connect this group of tribes with 
the ancient Jlalli of Multan. Some of their traditions point to Sindh, 
while others are connected with the hills of Jammu. The whole group 
strikes me as being one of exceeding interest, and I much regret that I 
have no time to treat it more fully.’” Further investigation has shown 
that their customs are more widespread than Sir Denzil Ibbetson thought, 
not only among the J ats, but among such castes as the Khatris. 

12. The Easteen Plains. — The remainder of the Punjab, with the 
exception of the tract cut off by the Salt Range w'hich will be described 
presently, consists of one vast plain, unbroken save by the wide eroded 

* A work of great value, despite its countless typographical errors. 
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valleys within which the great Punjab rivers ever shift their bedsj and by 
the insignificant spur of the Aravalli mountain system which runs 
through the Gurgaon District and the south of Delhi and re-appears in 
the low hills of Ciiiniot and Kirana in Jhang. A meridian through tho 
city of Lahore divides this wide expanse into two very dissimilar tracts 
which may be distinguished as the Eastern and the Western Plains. 
East of Lahore the rainfall is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favourable seasons ; but over the 
greiter portion of the area the margin is so slight that, save where the 
crops are prot 'cted by artificial irrigation, any material reduction in the 
supply entails distress if not actual famine; and while the Eastern 
plains, comprising only a quarter of the area of the Province, include 
half its cultivation, nearly half its population, and almost all its most 
fertile portions, they also include all those parts which, by very virtue of 
the possibility of unirrigated cultivation, are peculiarly liable to disastrous 
failure of crops. 

13. Physical Divisions of the Eastern Plains. — A broad 
strip parallel to the submontane zone partakes in a lower degree 
of its ample rainfall. It is traversed by the upper Sutlej, the 
Beas, the Ravi, the Bari Doab Canal, and many smaller streams 
which bring down with them and deposit fertilising loam from the 
lower hills, irrigation from w lls is everywhere easy, and the tract is 
even superior in fertility, security of produce, and pnpulousness to the 
submontane zone itself. It includes tahsil Ambala and the Thanesar 
tahsil now in the Karnal district, the northern portions of Patiala and 
Nabha, the whole of the Ludhiana, Julhmdur and Amritsar Districts 
and of the Kapurthala State, and so much of the Gurdaspur and Sidlkot 
Districts as is not included in the submontane zone. Its area is some 
8600 stpiare miles and the population about 4,004', 207 souls. 

14. The next fertile strip is that running along the eastern border 
of the Province parallel to the river .Tumni. It enjoys a fair average 
rainfall, it includes the low riverain tract along the Jumna itself 
where well irrigation is easy, the Saraswati and its tiibutaries inundate 
a considerable area, and much of it is watered by the Agra and lA estern 
Jumna Canals, so that it is for the most part well protected against 
famine. It comprises the whole of the Delhi Division with the exception 
of the Kaithal and Rewdri tahsils of Karnal and Gurgaon, together 
with the small state of Pataudi and the Gohana and Sampla tahsils of 
the Rohtak District : its .area is about 1S70 sipiare miles, and its popula- 
tion some 1,7-27, 431 souls. 

1.5. Along the southern border of the tract runs the Hissar Dis- 
trict with the small states of Dujana and Loharu, the Muktsar tahsil of 
Ferozepur, the Rohtak and Jhajjar tahsils of tbe Rohtak District, the 
Rewari tahsil of Gurgaon, and some outlying^ portions of Patiala, 
Jind and Nilbha. This is the most unfertile portion of the tract. A 
large part of it skirts the great Rajputana desert, the soil is^ often 
inferior, the rainfall always scanty and precarious, while, except in the 
south-eastern corner, where alone wells can be profitably worked, 
irrigation is almost unknown save where the Western Jumna Canal 
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enters Hissar and the Sutlej borders tlio Fei'ozepnr District'. The area 
is about 11,570 square n^iles, and the population about 1,880,000. 
This and the central portion next to be described are the parts of the 
Punjab where famine is most to be dreaded-. 

Iblwfaon, § 13. 16. The remainiufj or great central portion o[ the tract includes 

the greater part of tlie states oE Patiala, Xabha and Jind, the Kaithal 
• tahsil o£ Karnal, the three northern tahsils oE Ferozepur, the tn'O eastern 
tahslls o£ Lahore, and t!ie stafes oE Faridkotand Haler Kotla. Its area 
is some 9080 square miles and its population about 2,735,630. It occu- 
pies an inter nediato position in respect o: fertility between the two pre- 
ceding tracts, the rainfall generally being highest and the soil best to the 
east, west and north in the direction o£ the .Jumna, the Sutlej and the 
hills, and lowest and w.or.st in the centre and south, while to the north- 
east the Ghaggar system of hill streams inundates a certain area, 
and well irrigation is practised along the Sutlej and the northern 
border. 

Ibbetson, § 14. 17. ETHiToGUiPHY OF THE EiSTERN PLAINS. —The plains east 

of Lahore have thus been split up into zoae.s of varying fertility by 
lines running for the most part parallel to the hills. But the boundaries 
which separate religion, race and language are somewhat different 
from these. A meridian through the town oE Sihrind or Sirhind, 
nearly due north of Patiala and once the capital of a Mughal 
but razed to the ground by the victorious Sikhs in 1763 
in revenge for the assassination of the children of Guru Govind 
Singh which had taken place there some 61 years before, roughly 
divides the Punjab Proper from Hindustan and the Panjabi from the 
Hindi language, and forms the eastern boundary of the Sikh religion. 
So much of the Punjab plains as lies east of that line, namely, the 
Delhi, Gurgaon, Karnal, Ambala and Rohtak Districts, and the States 
of Kalsia, Jind and Pataudi, differs little if at all in the character of its 
population from the western districts of the United Provinces. 
Except in the Rohtak District, Jats form a smaller and Rajputs a 
larger proportion of the population than in the tract immediately to the 
west ; while Kambohs, Rors and Gujars are numerous in Ambala and 
Karnal, Tagas in Karnal and Delhi, Ahirs in Rohtak, Delhi and 
Gurgaon, and Meos and Khanzadas in Gurgaon. 

Ibbetson, §15 The Hissar District to the south of the tract differs from the 
districts just mentioned chiefly in that, lying as it does on the confines 
of Bikaner, the dialect and people are more akin to those of 
Rajputana than to those of Hindustan, Rajputs being very numerous, 
and there being a considerable Ahir population. The religion is still 
Hindu, with a certain admixture of a curious sect called Bishnoi. The 
Sirsa tract which forms the western portion of the southern border of 
the tract was all but uninhabited till it came under English rule ; 
and it has drawn its settlers pretty equally from Hindu and Hindi- 

’ A certain are.a is als^ iimn-latel by the preoariom flooJs of the lower Ghaggar. 

• But the Sirhind Ctnal opeiiel in 133'1 pr^tejl? a lar^e part of the central and some 
portion of the southern tract 
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speaking Hissar and Rajputaua and from the Sikh and Panjabi- 
speaking Jat state of Patiala, while its western portion is occupied 
by Muhammadan immigrants from the lower Sutlej. 

In all the remainder of the tract Panjabi is the language of the Ibbetson, § 16, 
people. Immediately below the hills Sikhism has obtained but little 
hold, and the Hindu element, strong in Hoshiarpur, gradually gives way 
to the Musalman as we pass westwards through G-urdaspur till it fades 
into comparative insignificance in Sialkot. But all the centre of the 
tract, the great Phiilklan States of Patiala, Jind and Nahha, the States 
of Faridkot and Maler Kotla, and the Districts of Ludhiana, Ferozepur, 

Lahore and Amritsar, and in a less degree of Jullundur and Kapurthala, 
form the very centre and stronghold of the Punjab Sikhs Evmn here 
however a very large proportion of the population is jMusalman, a 
proportion constantly increasing from east to Avest ; and it is the Hindu 
element alone which is displaced by the Sikh. In tlie matter of race 
the population of this portion of the tract is very uniform, Rajputs, 

Jats, Gujars, and their allied tribes forming the staple of the agri- 
cultural population, largely supplemented by their attendant menials. 

Among the Siwaliks and immediately under the hills Jats are few and 
Rajputs and Ghirths numerous, while somewhat further south the 
proportion of Jats increases and Gujars, Sainis and Araius, and in 
Kapiirthala Kambohs, Mahtons (Mahtams), and Dogras, become im- 
portant elements in the population. In the Lahore Division, Faridkot, 
and the Phulkian States the mass of the population is Jat ; though 
in Lahore, Fer.rzepur and Faridkot Kambohs and iMuhta ns, and in 
Ferozepur Dogras, hold large areas, while in Patiala, Jind and Nabha 
there is a considerable admixture of Ahirs. The Changars and Sansis 
of Amritsar and the surrounding districts, the Bawarias of the ujAper 
Sutlej, the Rawmls of the northern districts and Lahore, and the 
Aheris of the Delhi Division are curious outcast tribes, some of them 
probably aboriginal ; and as we pass Avestw'ards and northwards from 
Hindustan and Rajputana into the Province, the Bunia of the 
Delhi territory gives place to the Khatri of the central, the Slid of the 
northern, and the Arora of the Avestern Punjab. 

The tract includes all the most fertile, Avealthy and populous Ibbetson, § 71 
portions of the Province, and may be called the granary of the Punjab. 

Within it lie the three great cities of Delhi, Amritsar, and Lahore, 
besides a very large proportion of the lai’ger towns ; and the population 
is by comparison Avith that of the Avestern Punjab largely urban. Trade 
and manufactures flourish, while with the exception of the south-west- 
ward portions where flocks and herds still pasture in extensive jungles, 
the greater part of the cultivable area is uuder the ploug-h. 

18. The three most distinctive elements in the population of the 
eastern plains are the Sikh Jats of the central districts, the Jats, 
mainly Hindu, of the south-eastern districts, and the Rajputs of 
the country to the Avest of the Jumna. The so-called Jats of the 
Salt Range and the Western Punjab possess well marked characterstics 
of their own, but directly we leave the Salt Range behind us and 
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enter the tract which is under the influence of Lahore and Anxritsar, 
Ibbetson, directly in fact we come within the circle of Sikh rcli.!>:ious influence 

§ 431 . as distinguished from the more political influence of the Sikhs, we find 

the line between JAt and Rajpiit sufficiently clearly marked. The 
Jat indeed, here as elsewhere, claims for himself Rajpiit origin, but a 
Varaich for instance does not say that he is still a Rajput. Hte is a 
Jat and content to be so The fact is that within the pale of Sikhism 
Rajputs were at a discount. The equality of all men preached by Guru 
Govind disgusted the haughty Rajputs, and they refused to jo in his 
standard. They soon paid the penalty of their pride. The Jats who 
composed the great mass of the Khalsa rose to absolute power, and the 
Rajput who had despised them was the peculiar object of their liatred. 
Their general policy led them to cut off sneh poppy-heads as had not 
sprung from their own seed, and their personal feeling led them to treat 
the Rajput, who as a native-born leader of the people should have joined 
them, and who would if he had done so have been a very important 
element of additional strength to the cause, with especial harshness. 
The old Settlement Reports are full of remarks upon the decadence, if 
not the virtual disappearance, of the Rajput gentry in those districts 
where Sikh sway was most absolute. Thus the Jats we are considering 
are far more clearly marked off from the Rajputs than are those of the 
western plains where everybody is a Jat, or of the Salt Range 
Tract where everybody who is not an Arab or a jMughal calls liimself 
a Rajput ; indeed there is if anything a tendency here to call those 
Jats who are admitted to be Rajputs further west. Only on the edge 
of the group, on the common border line of the Sikh tract, tlie Salt 
Range, and the great plains, do the Mekan, Gondnl, Ranjha and. Tarar 
claim some to be Jats and some to be Rajputs. The first two were 
described by Sir Denzil Ibbetson under Rajputs, the last, under 
Jats, but this was more as a matter of convenience than of ethnic 
classification. The Jat tribes of the Sikh tract are, except perhaps on the 
confines of the Gujrauwala B.ir, essentially agricultural, and occixpy the 
same social position as do those of the eastern plains, whom indeed 
they resemble in all respects. The Jats of the Sikh tract are 
the typical Jats of the Punjab, including all those great Sikh 
Jat tribes who have made the race so renowned in recent history. 
They occupy the central districts of the Punjab, the upper Sutlej and 
the great ??ikh States of the eastern plains. All that has been said 
regarding the absence of any wish on the part of the J ats of the Khalsa 
to be aught but Jats, applies here with still greater force. A. Sidhu 
claims indeed Rajput origin, and apparently with good reason. But 
he^ is now a Sidhu J at, and holds that to be a prouder title than Bhatti 
Rajput. The only tribe among this group of which any considerable 
numbers return themselves as Rajputs are the Virk ; and among them 
this has hajipened only in Gujranwala, on the extreme outskirts of the 
tract. These men are the backbone of the Punjab by character and 
physique as well as by locality. They are stalwart, sturdy yeomen of 
great independence, industry and agricultural skill, and collectively form 
Ibbetson perhaps the finest peasantry in India. The Jats of the Sikh tract 
§ 434. ' essentially husbandmen, and the standard of agricultural practice 

among those at any rate of the more fertile northern districts is as hicrh 

O 
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as is reached in any portion of the Province. Special attention may be 
called to the curious ti-aditions of the Bhular, Man, and Her tribes, which 
claim to be the original nucleus of the Jat caste. 

19. The Jats of thl South- Easterm Plains. — The group of Jat 
tribes, which occupies the Jumna Districts with Jiud, Rohtak and 
Hiss, ir, call themslves Jat not Jat,* and are the same people in every 
respect as the Jats of the Jumna-Ganges Dotib and the lower Jumna 
valley, differing however in little save religion from the great Sikh 
J.it tribes of the Mahva ; though perhaps the latter, inhabiting as they 
do the wide unirrigated plains of the central states, are of slightly 
finer physique than their neighbours of the damper riverain. The 
eastern Jats are almost without exception Hindu, the few among them 
who are Musalman being known as Mula or “ unfortunate,” and 
dating their conversion almost without exception from an ancestor who 
was taken as a hostage to Delhi and there forcibly circumcised. Indeed 
these men were not unfrequently received back into caste on their return 
from captivity, and their descendants are in this case Hindus, though still 
known as Mula. Their traditions show them to have come up either 
from Bikaner and Itajputana, or northwards along the Jumna valley, 
and very few of them appear to have come from the Punjab to the 
Jumna. The Jat of Gurgaou indeed still look upon the Raja of Bhart- 
pur as their natural leader, and the fall of Bhartpur made such an 
impression on their minds that old men still refer to it as the era from 
which they date events. 

The Jat of these parts is, if anything, even a better cultivator than 
the Sikh Jat ; and that chiefly because his wom?n assist him so largely 
in the field, performing all sorts of agricultural labour, whether light 
or heavy, except ploughing, for which they have not sufficient strength, 
and sowing, which is under all circumstances a prerogative strictly confine 
to the male sex. Directly we leave the south-eastern districts and pass 
into the Sikh tract, women cease to perform the harder kinds of field- 
work, even among the Jats ; while in Musalman districts they do not 
work at all in the fields. So essentially is the Jat a husbandman, and 
so especially is he the husbandman of these parts, that when asked his 
caste he will quite as often reply znminduf as Jat, the two names being 
in that sense used as synonymous. The social standing of the Jat is 
that which the Gujar, Ahir, and Ror enjoy ; in fact these four castes eat 
and smoke together. They stand at the head of the castes who practise 
kareioa or widow-marriage, a good deal below the Rajput, but far abo\e 
the castes who grow vegetables, such as Arain and Mali. If the social 
scale is regulatal by the rules of the Hindu religion they come below 
Banias who are admittedly better Hindus. But the manly Jat despises 
the money-grubbing Bania, and all other castes and tribes agiee 
with him. 

‘Or, mnre accaraiely, Jatfc, the double « compensating for the loss of the long d. 
The difference is purely liialectical and to speak of Jats and Jatts are racially distinct* 
as is done in B H I IV n 21,0, is absurd and misleading The Muhammadan peasantry 
of the Punjab are not necessarily Jets or Jats though mauy Jats and Jatts are Muhamma- 
dans 
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In the extreme south-eastern corner of the Punjab the Jats who 
have come in from, the north and west, from Rajpntana and the Punjab, 
are known as Dhe, to distinguish them from the original Jut tribes of 
the neighbourhood who are collectivmly called Hele, the two sections 
abstaining from intermarriage and having in some respects different 
customs. In Sirsa again, that meeting place of races, where the Bagri 
Jiit from the Bikaner prairies, the Sikh Jat from the IMalwa, and the 
Musalman Jat from the Sutlej valley-, meet the Jat of Hi.'Sar, the last 
are distinguished as Desi and the Musalman Jats as Pachhade or 
western ■, but these terms appear to be unknown to the people in their 
respective homes. There the superiority of the Sikh and Desi Jat 
over the stunted Bagri and the indolent enervated Jat of the Sutlej is 
most strikingly apparent. 

There is an extraordinary division of the J.rts of Delhi, Rohtak, 
and Kai’nal, and indeed of the other land-owning castes who Lave for 
the most part taken the one side or the other, into two factions known 
as Dehia and Haulaiiia. The following passage fic.m Sir Denzil 
lbbetson'’s Settlement Iteport of Karnal and Paninat describes these 
factions ; — 

“ The Dehlas are called after a Jat tribe of that name, with its head-quarters 
about Bhatganw in Sunpat, having originally come fiom the Bawsina near Delhi. 
The Haulania faction is headed by the GLatwal or Malak whose head-quarters 

are Dher-ka-A_hulana in Gohana, and who were, owing to their succe.-siol opposition 
to the Rajputs, the accepted heads of the Jiits in these jarts Some one 
of tl>e emperors called them in to assist him in coercing tlie Wandahar Eiijpiits, 
and thus the old enmity was strengtliened. The Dehia Jiits, growiu'’’ powerful, 
became jealous of the supremacy of the Gh.-.twiils and joined flie JliindahVirs againJ 
them. Thus the country-side was divided into two factious ; the Giijars and Taga? 
of the tract, the Jagliin Jilts of Nauifha. and the Latmiir Jat, of Eolifak 
joining the Dehias, and the Huda Jats of Rohtak and most of the Jiits of the tiact 
except the Jaglans joining the Haulanias. In the Mutiny, distudjances took pla -e 
in the Rohtak District between these two factions, and the’.irandahurs of tiie Kardak 
ravaged the Haulanias in the south of the tiact. And in framing my tails I had 
to alter my proposed division so as tu separate a Dehia village which I had included 
with Haulanias, and which objected in consequence The Dehia is al.so called the 
Jat, and occasionally the Mandahar faction. Even Sir H. Elliott seems to have 
been unawaie of the existence of thc.se factions. The J.Js and Rajputs seem 
Independently of these divisions, to consider each other, tiibally .speaking, as 
natural enemies ; and I have often been assured by Jats, though I do not believe it, 
that they would not dare to go into a Rajput village at night.’ 


Mr. Maconachie quoted a Delhi tradition which makes two 
brothers from Rajputana called Mom and Som the respective ancestors 
of the Haulania Rajputs of the Doab and the Haulania Jats of 
Rohtak. 

Here again, in the south-eastern districts the distinction between 
Jat and E a jpiit is definite and well-marked, the Jat nearly always 
practising and the Rajput almost always abstaining from kareica ; 
though Ihhetson did not think that here a family could raise itself from 
the former to the latter caste by discontinuing the custom, as would 
appear to be possible elsewhere. 
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2 0. The Rajput of the Eastern Districts. — The Rajput tribes of this Ibbetson, 
tract are divided into two groups. All but the last four are almost confin- § 444. 
ed to the Delhi territory, at least as Rajputs proper, aud are roughly 
arranged in order from north to south down the Jumna valley, and 
then westwards through Eohtak and Hissar. The last four tribes carry 
on the series through Ih'.tial.a, Ferozepnr aud Gujranwala, and connect 
the Rajputs of the eastern with those of the western plains. The first 
group belongs chiefly to the great royal families of the Rajputs who, 
occupying the Delhi territorj', have not as a rule superseded their old 
tribal desig’iiation by a local name, as has been so often the case in the 
west of the Punjab. The great majority of them are descendants of the 
Tun war andChauhiin dynasties of Delhi. Their local distribution is fairV 
well marked, the Tuuwar lying to the north-west of the first group, and 
shutting off the .Tat tribes of the central plains from the Rajputs of the 
Delhi territorv, their line being' broken only by the Chauhan colony on 
the Ghaggar of the Hissar border. Next to them come the Chauhan, 

Mandahar and Pundir of the Kurukshetr, and the Rawat, Gaurwa, 

Bargujar and Jadu of Delhi and Gurgaon followed by the Jatii, them- 
selves Tuuwar, and the B.igri of Hissar. The Pnnwar colony of 
Rnhtak is an off-shoot of th.e Punwars of the western plains. The Jats 
of this tract are very largely if not wholly true Jats, who preserve 
strong traditions as to the Rajput tribes from which they claim to be 
descended. The Rajput of tiiese parts is a true Rajput. Living in 
the shadow of Delhi, the capital of his ancestral dynasties, he clings to 
the traditions of his caste. He cultivates largely, for little other 
oecupation is left him ; but he cultivates badly, for his women are more 
or loss strictly secluded aud never work in the fields, while he considers 
it degrading to actually follow the plongli, and will always employ 
hired ploughmen if he can ]) 0 ^silJly afford it. He is a great cattle- 
grazier and as gro.at a cattle-thief! His tribal feeling is strong, and 
the beads of tlie village or local group of villages have great influence. 

He is ])roud, lazy, sometimes turbulent, but generally with something- 
more of the gentleman about him than we find .n the more rustic Jat. 

21. The Western Pn.iixs. The great plains lying to the west of ibbetson, § is. 
the Lahore incridiau present n striking' contrast to those to the east of 
that line. They form the common terminus of the two Indian monsoons, 
which have exhausted themselves of their vapour before they reach 
their goal ; and the rainfall, heaviest in the north and east and decreasing 
towmds the west and south, is everywhere so scanty that cultivation with- 
out irrigation is absolutely impossible. But in this very circumstaiioe 
they find their security against famine or distress from drought ; for their 
cultivation is almost independent of ram, a failure of \vhich means little 
worse than a scarcity of grass, in itself a sufficiently serious calamity* . 

In many parts, indeed, more danger is to be anticipated from excessive 
floods than from deficient rainfall. The tract is traversed throughout 
its length by five great rivers, the Sutlej, Ravi, Cbenab, Jhelum and 

* Bain, of epurse, is neede.l here as elsewhere. But its absence means only a 
di minished yield, and not none at all ; and so little is sufficient if the fall comes at the 
right time, and absolute drought occurs so seldom, that the crops may be said never to fail 
from this cause. 
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Indus ; and along’ either side of each of these runs at a distance of a 
few miles a more or less distinctly marked hank, which defines the 
excursions of the river within recent times as it has shifted from side 
to side in its course. These banks include between them strips of low- 
lying land which are periodically inundated by the rising floods as 
the winter snows of the Himalayas melt tinder the summer sun, or in 
which the nearness of the sub-soil water makes well-irrigation easy. 
All outside these narrow boundaries is a high arid plain. Beyond the 
Indus, and between the Sutlej and the Jhelum and its continuation 
in the Chenab, it consists of soil which, tvherever water is available, 
is sufficiently fertile save w’here north of the Sutlej that saline efflorescence 
which has so puzzled geologists clothes the surface for miles together 
like a recent fall of snow. But between the Indus and the Jhelum- 
Chenab and south of the Sutlej it is covered bv great parallel lines of 
rolling sand separated by narrow hollows in which the original soil is 
exposed. 


Ibbetaen, § 19 The Gujranwala and Wazirabad tahsils of the Giijranwala District' 

secure a fair amount of rain by their vicinity to the hills. Nuinerous 
streams, for the most part of intermittent flow, which run down fro u 
the Sulaiman mountains to join the Indus, and innumerable small 
inundation canals carried out from the Sutlej, the Low'er Chenab, the 
Upper Jhelum, and the Lower Indus across the zone of well-irrigation 
into the edges of the central steppes render cultivation possible along 
their courses ; while wells sunk in the long hollows of the Thai or sandy 
desert and the drainage of the Bar or stiff loam uplands collected in 
local depressions perform a similar office But though some of the 
finest wheat in the world is grown on the w'ells of the western Thai, the 
proportion of the area thus brought under the plough is wholly insignifi- 
cant. The remainder of the tract is covered by low stunted hush and 
salsolaceous plants and with short grass in good seasons. Over this 
range great herds of camels which thrive on the saline herbage, and of 
cattle, sheep and goats. They are tended by a nomad population which 
moves with its flocks from place to place as the grass is consumed 
and the scanty supply of water afforded by the local hollows 
exhausted, or in search of that change of diet which camels love 
and the varying local floras afford. The ti-act includes the whole 
of the Multan Division and the State of Bahawalpur, the Districts 
of Shahpur and Gujranwala, the greater part of Gujrat, and the two 
western tahsils of Lahore'. Its area is .some 60,870 square miles or 
more than two-fifths of that of the whole Province, while its popu- 
lation, numbering about 4,885,000 souls, includes little more than 
one-fifth of the people of the Punjab, and it comprises not one-quarter 
of the total cultivated area. 


» In physical characteristics parts of Gujranw^a, Gujrat and Lahore belonc- rather to 
the northern portion of the eastern plains ; but as they lie west of the Lahore meridian and 
their area is small, they have been included in this tract of which they form the north- 
eastern corner. 
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The races of the western plains. 

23. Nattteal DinsroNs of the Westeen PtrsrjAB. — It is the fashion ibbetson, § 20 . 
to describe the Punjab Proper as marked off by its rivers into six great 
Doabs which constitute the natural divisions of the Province. This 
description is true in a sense ; but the sense in which it is true possesses 
but little significance, and its chief merit seems to be that it can easily 
be verified by reference to a map. To the east of the Lahore meridian 
such rivers as there are lie close together, the whole of the country 
between and beyond them is comparatively populous, and there are no 
natural boundaries of any great importance. But west of that meridian, 
or throughout the greater portion of the Punjab Proper, the real 
obstacles to inter-communication, the real barriers which separate the 
peoples one from another are, not the rivers easily crossed at any time 
and often fordable, in the cold weather, but the great arid steppes 
which lie between those rivers. The advance of the agricultural tribes 
has followed almost invariably the courses of the great rivers, the new- 
comers having crept along both banks of tlie streams and driven the 
nomads from either side into the intermediate Doabs, where they have 
occupied the portions nearest the river lands from which they had been 
ejected, leaving the median area of greatest aridity as an intangible but 
very effectual line of separation. 

2 . 3 . Ethnogeaphv of the Western Plains. — Between the Sulai- ibbetson, § 2X. 
mans and the great sandy deserts of Bahawalpur and the Sindh-Sagar Doab * 
the dominant race is Baloch. Descending from the hills this Iranian peo- 
ple overcame a miscellaneous collection of tribes which, still foi’ming a very 
large proportion of the population, have been iucluded by their conquerors 
under the semi-coutemptuous term of Jat — here an occupational as much 
as an ethnological designation — till they have themselves almost for- 
gotten their original race. In the remainder of the tract the divisions 
of the people are rather tribal than racial, the great majority of them 
being Jilts and Eajputs, or belonging to races, perhaps in some cases 
of aboriginal origin, which can now no longer be distinguished from 
them. In Gujrat the importance of the Gujar element is indicated by 
the name of the district, while Sayyids are numerous to the south-west. 

The number of clans into which the people of these great plains are divided 
is enormous. The Daudpotra, Joiya, Wattu, Dogar and Mahtam of the 
Sutlej, the Kharral and Kathia of the Ravi, the Sial and Khokhar of 
the Chenab, and the Khokhar and Tiwana of the Jhelum,_ are some of 
the most important. The curious river-tribes of the Sutlej and Indus, 
the Jhabel, Kehal and Kutana, also present many interesting features. 

The Indus Pathans and a certain proportion of the Baloches speak 
their national Pashtu and Balochi. The remaining population of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, Muzaffargarh, Multan and Bahawalpur speak Jatki, a 
language holding an intermediate position between Panjabi and Sindhi. 

Panjabi is the speech of the remainder of the tract. The population is 
essentially Muhammadan, the proportion being largest on the west and 
smallest to the east and south. Multan is the only town of just upon 
100,000 inhabitants, and the population is very markedly rural. There 
is no manufacture of importance, and the important powindah traffic be- 
tween India and the countries to the west only passes through the tract 
* Hie Sindh-S^gar Do5b lies between the Indus and the Jhelum and Chenab. 


D 
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bbetson, § 22. 


The Salt TLange. 

on its way to the commercial centres of Hindustan. Pastoral pursuits 
occupy a more important position than in the rest of the Punjab, agri- 
cultural produce being largely supplemented by clarified butter, wool, 
hides and barilla. 

24i. The Salt Range Tract. — There still remains to be described 
the north-western corner of the Punjab. Situated in the angle occupied 
by the Salt Range and separated from the rest of the Province by 
the upper Jhelum, it includes the Districts of Attock, Rawalpindi 
and Jhelum. It presents in almost every respect the strongest possible 
contrast with the Punjab Proper, and indeed, as lias already been 
remarked, can hardly be said to belong to India save by mere geoo-ra- 
phical position. The outer Himalayas, crossing the Jhelum, run xrp the 
eastern boundary of the Rawalpindi District and cut off the Murree 
and part of the Kahuta tahsils. There they and the mid- Himalaya meet 
on the banks of the Indus in a confused mass of mountains. The 
curved ranges which connect the extremities of the mid-Himalayas with 
the Safed Koh by the Salt Range which, starting from opposite the 
point where the mid-Himalayas abut upon the Jhelum, runs along the 
right bank of the river through the south of the Jhelum and the north 
of the Shahpur District, crosses the Indus in the north of Mianwali and 
turning down the right bank of the Indus through the latter District 
enters the North-West Frontier Province and follows the boundary 
between Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan till it joins the Sulaimans. Rising 
abi-uptly from the river and the great desert which lie to the south of it 
the Salt Range of Jhelum and Shahpur falls away imperceptibly to the 
north into a great table-land enclosed by the range itself, the Hazara 
hills, and the river Indus, crossed in every direction by chains of low 
hills, and cut up by the streams which issue n m them into innumerable 
ravines. It is this table-land which constitutes the Districts of Jhelum 
and Rawalpindi. 



PART II.-HISTORIGAL NOTES. 

No attempt will be made in this compilation to give a history of the 
Punjab in the ordinary sense of that term, bat the following notes are 
intended to sum up from the imperfect and fragmentary data at present 
available, all that is known of the ancient political and ethnic conditions 
of the Punjab and North-West Frontier : — 

PnE-HISTOftY. 

In the domain of pre-history nothing has been done for the Punjab 
and probably very little will ever be found possible of achievement. 
Its plains were formed of vast alluvial deposits which must have con- 
cealed all pre-historic remains heyond hope of recovery, save by some 
lucky accident, and the physical features of the hills are rarely favour- 
able to their preservation. 

The Stone Age has left its traces in India, but palseolithic relics are 
mostly localised in the South, while the neolithic artifacts are much more 
widely spreads The distribution of the latter is naturally influenced 
by the prevalence of rooks suitable for their manufacture. Neolithic 
implements are found over the greater part of Southern India, but in- 
stances of their occurrence in the Punjab, Bajpdtana, and Sind, except at 
Eohri, are rare. .Some finds of pre-historic pottery in Balochistan are 
tentatively considered to be neolithic. 

The first use of iron in Northern India must be carried back to a 
very remote antiquity. The literary evidence indicates its introduction 
into the North-West subsequently to the composition of the Btg Veda 
but before the Atharoa Veda was written and the latter work is not 
later than 1000 B O. Before that date copper occupied the place of iron. 
All the Indian implements discovered are certainly of extreme antiquity 
and must be dated back to before 1000 B. C. 

At two sites in Balochistan implements of practically pure copper 
have been found. At Mathura, east of the Jumna, Cunningham ex- 
cavated a flat copper celt and copper harpoon heads are said to have been 
frequently found in its vicinity. At Kohistan Hill and Tank, probably 
not very far from Gwadar, in Western Balochistan, copper arrow heads 
have been discovered. These and other finds in Northern India carry 
the range of copper implements all over that area fro.m the Hugli on the 
east to the Indus on the west, and from the foot of the Himalayas to 
the Cawnpore district, hut no specimens from the Punjab have been 
recorded. 

Thus India as a whole had no Bronze Age.^ In Southern India the 
neolithic period passed directly into that of iron, but in Northern India 
a Copper Age intervened between the neolithic period and the Iron Age. ^ 
The South was severed from all intercourse with the North, and in 700 
® C. Panini, who was born at Salatura, (Labor) in the Peshawar 
valley, knew nothing of the South, but about that time the intrusive 
northern races began to penetrate the broad aiid nearly impassable 
barrier of forest which then covered the natural defences of the Vin- 
dhyans and their associated races. 

‘This is also Canon Qreenflrell’s conclnsioa : tee Vincent Smith, Thi Copper Age and 
Prohutorio Sronae of Iteiit, Ind> Ant^ 1907i p. 63. 
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The Iranian dominion. 

The Deavidian eij!mbkt. 

Is there any Dravidian element in Northern India ? The problem 
is a diflScalt one. A Dravidian spee_ch survives among the Brahui of 
Balochistan, but none is traceable in the Punjab. The question not only 
remains insoluble but raises further and larger questions. Sten Konow 
has detected some resembles between Dravidian and the remains of the 
Etruscan language,* but Prof. Jules Martha, the latest writer on this 
subject, says nothing of this theory and regards Etruscan as a branch of 
the Finno-Ugrian group of languages. 

The antiquity of the Vedic cuetuke. 

Scholars are divided in opinion as to the probable date of the rise 
or introduction of the Vedic culture into India, and the Aryan invasions 
may date back to a period as remote as 3000 B. C. or even earlier, but 
it is certain that the 15th century B. C. saw chiefs in northern Mesopo- 
tamia bearing Aryan names or worshipping Vedic deities, and this fact 
lends some support to Kennedy’s view that the Aryan conquest of the 
Punjab can scarcely have taken place before 1700 B. C. and may well 
have been a century or two later.*® Sten Konow accepts this view and 
points out that it is consistent with the linguistic evidence. 

The Iranian Dominion, 

As we shall see presently the great Persian empire which was over* 
thrown by Alexander the Great had established its power on the confines 
of the Western Punjab and deputed a Greek to explore or survey the 
Indus. These facts point to a strong Iranian infl uenco over India cen- 
turies after the pre-historic Aryan invasions, and Parish ta’s ffisiory of 
the Muhammadans in Indta preserves many traditional details of the 
Iranian dominion over the North-West Frontier of India and the Punjab 
and the present writer wishes to invite special attention to his Chapter 
on the Hindoos. What Farishta tells us has not received the attention 
it deserves. He is a careful historian and his statements appear to be 
founded on authorities, lost to us, but trustworthy, and to be handled by 
him in a critical spirit. For instance he is quite sound in his account of 
the origin of the Bcijputs.® As he says the Brahman and Kshatriya 
existed from time immemorial, but the Rajputs are only known since 
the beginning of the Kaliyuga. They attained power after Vikramajit’s 
demise, something more than 1600 years ago (when he wrote) and he 
derives their origin from the children of rajas by female slaves, the sons 
of Baja Sdraj being the first' to bear the title of Rajput. 

The history of Raja Suraj is closely connected by him with that of 
Persia. He makes Krishna,^ elected king^ by the people of Behar, con- 
temporary with Tahmorasp® of Persia. Krishna’s eldeit son Mahraja 

> J. E. A, S., 1904, p. 2, and La Langue Sir isgue, reviewed in Athenceum, Jany. 1914. 

« J. B A. S., 1909, pp. 1119 and 1108. 

“ Pp. Ixiii — iv of Briggs’ Tmoslatiou. 

* Farishta is careful to point out that this is not the Krishna of Mathra, 

‘ Apparently the TalamiU's, called the Uev-baud oi Magicia x-binder, of Malcolm’s 
History of Persia, I, p. 14. He ruled Persia for 30 years aad was succeeded by the 
famous Jamshid, who fell before Zuh6k. 
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succeeded him and divided the people of India into tribes (? castes) . He 
named the [Rajput] tribes Rahtor, Chauhan, Punwar, Bais etc. after the 
chiefs of each. He kept up a friendly intercourse with Persia^ but his 
nephew Dongur Sain sought refuge with Faridun of Persia and the 
latter king despatched a force under his son Kurshasp* to invade the 
Punjab, and Mahraja was compelled to cede a part of his kingdom — doubt- 
less a part or the whole of the Punjab — to Dongur Sain. Passing by the 
interesting statement that the islands of Acheen, Malacca, Pegu and 
the Malabar coast broke away from his empire, Farishta tells us that 
it was simultaneously threatened by an attack on its north-west 
frontier and that Mahraja was compelled to send his lieutenant Mai 
Chand of Malwa^ to defend the Punjab but was obliged to cede it to 
Persia. Some writers, adds Farishta, say that Fandun even possessed 
the Punjab and that tlie descendants of his son Kurshasp held it to- 
gether with K^bul, Tibet, Sind and Nimrozdown to the time of Rustum, 
». e. for four generations. 

Farishta's account may have to be supplemented from the Tabaqdt- 
i-Ndsiri. When Faridun had deposed the sorcerer Zuhak he despatched 
an army to dispossess Bustam who held the dominion of Hindustan 
at the hand of Zuhak whose descen hint he was, and Bustam retreated 
into Shignan and Bamian and eventually devoted his energies to the 
colonization of the mountains of Ghor. He made peace with Fandun 
and the Arab tribes akin to Zuhak took up their abode in those mounta- 
nous tracts, and from him Muhammad of Ghor claimed descent. 

MahrAja, after a reign of 700 years, was succeeded by Kesu'Rai who 
invoked the aid cf Maniichahr against the _ Rdjas of southern 
India Sam®, son of Nariman, was sent to his assistance and they joined 
forces at Jalandhar in the Punjab. The allies compelled the recalcitrant 
rulers to pay homage to Kesii Rai. Manir Rsi, son of Kesu Rai, 
succeeded him in Oudh, hut he forgot his debt to Persia and when the 

'farishta distinctly speaks of Gurshasp as the son of Faridun. But— 
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Pushnng 
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2 ^ Manuchahr, 

I 

aJSSSraim «,. '«• l«lAh.ri.fa ...th 0.1, . p.rtl.n ot HM .nd SM : T. N., 
I, p. 308. 

' Farishta expressly says that it derives its name from Mai Chand. It appears to be 
the Malwa of CenW India, not the tract in the Punjab. 

“ Hereditary prince of SeUt^n, accoidiug to Malcolm, p. 24. 
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Turk, Afrasidbj king of Turan, invaded that kingdom, he wrested the 
Punjab from Zal,* the son of Sam, and made Jalandhar his capital. 
He acknowledged fealty to Afrasiab and it remained in his possession till 
Kaikob&d deputed Rustam, son of Zal, to reconquer it. Rustum 
expelled Marnr Rai and placed Suraj, a Hindu chief, on the throne. 
He gave his sister^s daughter to Rustum, and died after a reign of 
250 years ! Of his .35 sons Bhai R4ja, the eldest, succeeded, and some 
say that he invested his brothers with the title of Rajput. But he 
abandoned the regulations established by Mahraja and incurred the 
enmity of Kidar, a Brahman of the Siwalik mountains. Here Parishta 
or his translator must be alluding to the Siwalik kingdom — Sapada- 
laksha. Kidar defeated him and took his kingdom, but had to pay 
tribute to his coutemporaries Kai-Kaus^ and Kai-Khdsrau. 

Farishta’s account now becomes confused. Afrasiab re-appears on 
the scene. He confers the government of India on Rohat, son of 
Sankal Raja^ of Lakhnauti or Gaiir in Bengal, but Rohat dying with- 
out issue Mahraja II, a Kaehwahd Rajput of Marwar, places himself 
on the throne and his nephew Kidar wrests the Punjab from Rustum’s 
descendants. He lived for some time in Behera (? Bhera), but built the 
fortress of Jammu where he left Durga, the Bulhas^, one of his 
kinsmen, in charge, but Durga allied himself with the Khokars® and 
Chaubea®, ' the ancient Zamindars of the Punjab,^ and with the hill 
people between K&bul and Kandhdr and expelled Kidar Rdja from the 
Punjab. 

' Zal-i-zar— Zil of the golden hwr— held the city of Zifanl, which gave its name to 
Zabnliatan. It waa also called the city of Zuhak, and Vigae—(,Ohdzni, Kabul and Afghan- 
istdn, p. 109) — described ita position thus : — ‘ On the continuation of the even-topped 
ridge of the Sar-i-Koh [which Ba verty— iVoles on Afghdnistin, p. 507 — says is the 
crest of the great range of Mihtar Snlaimau, bounding the Ghazni state on the east] 
are to be seen, as I was informed, the ruins of a large city, called Zohaka, after the king 
who reigned there before the time of the Mussalmen.’ The ruins of Zsbul appear to lie in 
the Maiddn-i- Rustam according to Raverty {op. cif,, p. 456). For a note on ZdbulistSa see 
the Appendix to this Part. 

’ Son of Eaikobid, 

» Sankal Kajd, aecorfing to Parishta, founded Lakhnauti in Bengal, after nsurping 
Eidirie throne. He maintained a vast army and refused to pay tribu' e to Afrasiab, and 
Pfran-Wisa, the waiir of Afrasidb, was sent against him with 50,000 Turki horse, but 
compelled to retreat. Afrasiab however joined him wuth 100,000 horse and carried off 
Sankal Bdja to Turan, where he was eventually killed in action by Rustum. Malcolm 
is completely silent as to this episode. Possibly this is the Shinkal ‘ Eing of Siud ’ who 
supplied Bahram Gor with 12,000 or 1000 sweet-voiced minstrels from his kingdom. 
They became the ancestors of the present Luri or Luli, the musician gypsy trioe, of 
modern Persia -. A. C. Woolner in Punjab Historical Society’s Journal, II, p. 120. 
Local tradition in Sahiranpur preserves the name of a ‘ Jluhammadin tyrant,’ named 
Airdsa, who burnt down the sacred grave in Eankhal near Hardwar -. Calcutta Review, 
1874, p. 194. 

* “ Which tribe has inhabited that country ever since,” adds Parishta. 

' Parishta says Oakhars, but he always confuses them srith the Ehokhars and the latter 
must be meant. 

6 The name Ohaubea is extremely puzzling. Conjecturally it is misreading of Joiya 
but this is very nncertain. We find Cbanbm as a Partar name (Malcolm I, p. 51, note). 
But Bahram who took possession of the Persian throne in 69J A. D. — at a'much later 
period — was also called Cbaubtn, or the ‘ stick-like,’ probably from his appearance : {ibid) 
p, 162, note 2). 
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These tribes, hitherto separate, now formed a single powerful state 
and Parishta imagined them to be those now called Afghans, though he 
(quotes no authority for his theory. After Kidar^s death Jai Chand 
usurped the throne. He was contemporaneous with ‘iahman and 
Darab. Dahla his brothei'^ usurped the throne and founded 
Dehli. He was however attacked by P’liur, a Raja of Kumaun,® 
and taken prisoner. P^hur refused to pay the Persian tribute 
and opposed the inroad of Alexander, according to the 'the Braliminical 
and other historians.'’ After P'’hur’s death Sansar Chand (Chandra 
Gupta) made himself master of India, but sent tribute to Gudarz,® 
king of Persia, until Juna, nephew of P’hur, regained the throne. He 
was a contemporary of Ardasbir Babegan^ who invaded India but was 
induced by Juna’s presents of gold and elephants to stay his advance 
on the frontier. Juna reigned at Kanauj and ivas succeeded by his 
son Kalian Chand. 

Parishta now turns to the history of Malwa. He makes Yikrama- 
jit Pun war also a contemporary of Ardashir Babegan®, but notes ;hat 
others make him contemporary with Shapur.'’ He lost his life in a 
battle with Shalivahana, a Raja of the Deccan, and from his death the 
Hindus date one of their eras. 

Malwa then fell to Raja Bhoj, also a Punwar, while one Vasdeo 
(Vasudeva) seized the 'province’ of Kanauj. During his reign Jiairam- 
gor,^ king of Persia, visited Kanauj in disguise,® but was recognised 
by the Indian ambassador who had carried tribute to Persia, and so 
Vasudeva seated Bairamgor on his throne, gave him his daughter in 
marriage and escorted him back to Persia. Vii-adeva left 3^ sons, 
but his throne was usurped by Ramdeo Rahtor, who expelled the 
Kachwahas from Marivar and established the Rahtors in that province. 
He also extorted tribute from the rajas of Siwalik, after subduing 
the Raja of Kumaun, and plundered Nagarkot Thence he marched 
on Jammu, and though its Raja opposed him in the woods he was even- 
tually defeated. The fort of Jammu fell and Ramdeo secured a 
daughter of the Raja^ for one of his sons. 

Ramdeo, says Parishta, was contemporary with the Sassanian Firoz, * ® 
and to him and his son Kaikobad* ‘ tribute was paid by India. After 

'Uncle of his infant son and so doubtless Jai Chand’s brother. 

'Parishta did not get this statement from a Persian source : cf. Malcolm, op. oit., 

p. 77. 

'Gudurz is the only one of the Ashkaniau kings inenthmeJ by Parishta. p. 87, and 
he must have reigned long after Chandra Gupt.a^s time. Tiiere were p.'issibly two kings of 
this name, Bahram Gndnrz the third of the Ars.icides, who reigned after Christ, and Gudurz, 
son of Pellas : Malcolm op. cit., pp 85-87. 

.‘Artaxerxes, the Sassanian, 226-240 A. D.. p. 93. ^ 

“Ardesh-.r II (acc. 381 A. D.) has clearly been confuse.l here with Arlesbir BabegaU. 

“Shapur III, acc. 383 A. D., Malcolm, p 112. 

' Bahram V, acc. 421 A. U. 

sThis tale is also noticed by Malcolm, op. cit. I, p. 118. 

sRamdeo then reached Shivkot Pindi, situated at a small distance on the top of the 
neighbouring hill at Magarkot. There he summoned the R4ja to meet him at the temple ot 
Dnrga, whicn goddess he venerated. The Raja bestowed a daughter on one of Ramdeo s 
ons — in acknowledgment no doubt of his suzerainty. 

'»Acc. 458A.D. 

uAcc. 488 A. D, 
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The ‘ mrecoi'ded Tersian vnmsion! 


Eamd'io's death civil war again ensued, and his general, Partab Chand, 
a Sisodia, seized the throne. He refused the Persian tribute and Nau- 
shirwan^s ambassador returned empty-handedj^ so Persian troops invaded 
Multan and the Punjab. Partab Chand submitted and paid the annual 
tribute thenceforth without demur. After his death each of his 
generals seized a province. Of these Anand Deo, a Bais Rajput, was the 
most powerful, but his power did not extend apparently over the Punjab.- 
He lived in the era of Khusrau Parvis® anddit d after a reign of 16 years. 
At this time, says Farishta, a Hindu, named Mdldeo, collected a force in 
the Doab and seized Delhi and Kanauj, but he left no son fit to succeed 
him and civil war ensued everywhere on his death. After him no single 
raja ruled over India, and Mahmud of Ghazni found it divided thus ; — 

Kanauj, held by Kuwar Rai. 

Mirath, held by Hardat Rai. 

Mahavan,* held by Gulchandr Rai. 

Lahore, held by Jaipal, son of Hatpal. 

In 1079 Ibrahim bin Masa'’ud I Ghaznavi having extended his 
conquests to Ajudhan (now Pak Pattan) returned to Rudpal — a fort on 
the summit of a steep hill. Thence he marched to Dera, whose inhabi- 
tants had originally come from Khorassan, having been banished thence 
for frequent rebellions. They had formed themselves into a small 
independent state, and cut off by nearly impassable mountains from 
intercourse with their neighbours, bad preserved their ancients customs 
and rites, by not intermarrying with any other people. Dera was well 
fortified and remarkable for a fine fort about a parasang and a half in 
circumference. The Muhammadans took it and carried off 100,000 
persons into captivity.^ 

This closes Farishta^s account, but in this connection Mr. Vincent 
Smith may be quoted. After the decay of the Kushan power, as he 
points out, coins of Vasudeva continued to be struck long after he had 
passed away, and ultimately present the royal figure clad in the garb of 
Persia and manifestly imitated from the effigy of Sapor (Shahpur I), the 
Sassanian monarch who ruled Persia from 238 to 269 A. D. Bahrain 
(Varahran) II is also known to have conducted a campaign in Sistan 
between 277 and 29 I j and ‘ two great, paramount dynasties, the Kushiin 
in Northern India and the Andhra in the Deccan tableland, disappear 
together almost at the moment when the Arsakidan dynasty of Persia was 
superseded by the Sassanian. It is impossible to avoid hazarding the 
conjecture that the three events were in some way connected, and that 
the Persianizing of the Kushan coinage of Northern India should be 
*Ace. 531 A. D. 

“Malcolm says that the emperors of India .and China ceurted Maushirwan’s friendship, 
and he describes the msgnifioent presents sent liy the former {op. dt., p. 14 , 4 ). The 
tribute was, however, refused to his unwortliy successor (p, 131). Maushi'rwau’s power it 
is implied, only extended to the Indus (p. 130). ’ 

“A. D. 591-628. 

According to the Bagliuvansa Raghu carried his ar.ns into Persia : Indian Shippina 
p. 65 

iMahavan, says Briggs, is supposed to be a village on the left bank of the Jumna about 
10 miles below Mathra. Gulclmndr must be tlie ‘ Kool Ohaud,’ Rdja or Mahavan attacked 
by Mahmud of Ghazni in or about 1017 A. D. : Briggs, op. tit , p, 58. ’ 

^Briggs, I, pp. 139-40. 
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The Punjab in Buddhist times. 

explained by the occurrence of an unrecorded Persian invasion/^ 
But Farishta appears to preserve the records of the revival of Persian 
influence during the period which elapsed between the overthrow of the 
Kushan power and the Muhammadan inroads. 

The theory of the predominance of the Iranian element in North- 
western India is confirmed hy the thesis advanced hy Sten Konow that 
in Bashgali, which may be taken as the type of the language of the 
Siahposh Kafirs of Northern Kafiristan, we have a dialect derived from 
an ancient Iranian dialect which had retained the Aryan « and not 
changed it to 7i. We also know of the existence of such a language, 
spoken by tribes who in the llth century B. C., worshipped gods such as 
Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the Nasatyas.^ 

The latest view is that the Kambojas were an Iranian tribe. Both 
Brahmanic and Buddhistic literature refers to their fine breed of horses. 
The Nepalese tradition may be due to the fact that the early Tibetan mode 
(or one of the Tibetan modes) of disposing of the dead was similar to the 
Iranian, but exposure of the dead to be devoured by birds is a fairly 
widespread practice and does not prove identity of race in those who 
practise it. The Kambojas seem to have esteemed it a sacred duty to 
destroy noxious or Ahramanic creatures, as did the Iranians, but such a 
belief would not be proof of racial identity. The Iranian affinities of the 
Kamboja are however accepted by Kuhn, G. K. Nariman and Zimmer.® 
But however strong may have been the Iranian element in the popu* 
lation of the Hiuuu Kush and on the north-western frontier niany indic- 
ations show that it was not advanced in civilisation. The tribes which 
occupied the modern Kafiristan, Gllgit and Chitral were called Pisacha 
or ‘ eaters of raw flesh,’ and traditions of ritual cannibalism still survive 
among the Shins of Gilgit, the M^ai and Bashgal Kafirs and in^ Dardis- 
tan.^ Indeed the Dards of Gilgit had a reputation among the Kashmiris 
for cannibalism as late as 1866. It must, however, be pointed out that 
very similar legends of ritual cannibalism are very common all the 
world over and that cannibalism was supposed to exist in Muzaffargarh 
as late as 1850. The Romasa or shaggy and the Sringl-nara or horned 
men are mentioned in the Mahdb7idrata as if they occupied the same seats 
as the Madrakas and Pahlavas,® and if so they must have been settled in 
the plains or at least in the sub-montane. 

On the other hand the Iranian element may have been a highly 
civilising influence, bringing Zoroastrian ideas into the Punjab plains 
and the hills on their western frontier, but unable to penetrate the 
Indus Kohistan and Hindu Kush to their north. In the present state 
of our knowledge the evidence is accumulating but it is at present 
fragmentary and conflicting. The question of Zoroastrian influences^ on 
Indian religions and religious art is now being raised for the first time 
and is noticed briefly below. 

' JEarli) mstory of India, pp. 254-5. For the countries which appear on Visadeva’s 
coins, tiee ti e Appendix to this Fart. 

2 J. R. A. S., 1911, pp.l and 46. 

3 See J. R. A. S., 1912, pp. 255-7, and referenees there given. 

*Ih 1905, pp. 285-8. Grierson says that a connexion between Fisacha and the 
Pashai Kafirs is phonetically possible, but Pashai is not the name of & sept. It is the 
name of a valley. 

5 J, B. A. S., 1909, p. 140. 


E 
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The Punjab in Buddhist times. 

SuirUAEY. 

It is now necessary to hark back and discuss the ceudition of the 
Punjab prior to and after the episode of Alexander's invasion. 

Of the sixteen States of Northern India enumerated in the most 
ancient literary traditions^ at least four and possibly five lay, in whole 
or in part, within the modern Punjab or on its frontiers. These were — 

{i) Gandhara," which included the modern Districts of Pesha- 
war, Attock and Rawalpindi. It appears to have derived 
its name from the Gandhara tribe which is mentioned as 
holding with the Yavanas the Kabul valley and the 
regions still farther west. The Persian satrapy of 
Gandaria was distinct from those of India, Arachosia 
(Kandiihar) and Aria (Herat). It comprised the North- 
Western Punjab. Its capital was at one time Takshasila, 
but at others Pushkalavatl. 

(ii) Kamboja, which adjoined Gandhara, and lay in the ex- 
treme north-west, with Dwaraka as its capital.® Mr. 
Vincent Smith however points out that Kambojadesa 
is the name applied in Nepalese tradition to Tibet.^ 
Dwaraka may be the Darva of Darvabhisara, i.e. Darva 
and Abhisara, the whole tract of the lower and middle 
hills between the Jhelum and the Cheuab, including the 
modern Rajauri. But this would make Kamboja too far 
to the east to be in agreement with Rhys Davids' view. 

{Hi) Kurd, held by the Km-us, with its capital at Indraprastha, 
close to Delhi. 

{iv) South of the Kurus and west of the Jumna lay the Matsya 
or Macchas, possibly represented by the modern Meos of 
the Mewat. 

{v) The Surasenas, whose capital Madhura (doubtless Mathra) 
was in the Jumna valley and who thus lay immediately 
north-west® of the Macchas and west of the Jumna. 

In addition to the great cities mentioned above we find Sagala, 
probably the modern Sialkot, described as the capital of the Maddas."’ 

^ Professor Rhys Davids has called attention to the fact that the 
earliest Buddhist records reveal the existence, side by side with more or 
less powerful monarchies, of small aristocratic republics, with either 
complete or modified independence, in the 6th and 7th centuries B. C. 
When Buddhism arose there was no paramount sovereign in India, but 
four great monarchies existed in north-east India. None of these how- 
ever included, or even adjoined, the Punjab, and the countries held by 

‘ g. the Angnltara, and Viaafa See Buddhist India, p. 233 

Kaniahir (as Profess^ Rhys Davids thinks): op.cit., p. 28 —See Vincent 
Smith, Earlg Kxstorg of India, pp. 31, 35, 25 and 27 : also pp. 297 and 300. The king- 
dom of Gandhara was overwhelmed by the Huns in 500 A D. and reo'ained by Mihim- 
gula, the Hun, from its ruler, perhaps himself a Hun, about c33. 

3 Op. cU., p 28 : - See also the map at the end of that work. CJ. also Vincent Smith 
op, ext., p. 55. ’ 

^ Op. cit, p. 173. 

® Clearly not south-west as in Buddhist India, p. 27, 
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the Kuris, Matsyas and Sdrasenas did not apparently form kingdoms, 
but were doubtless rather tribal confederacies, loosely organised and with 
ever-changing boundaries, like the Mewat or Bhattiana of more recent 
times. At the time of Alexander's invasion these conditions had under- 
gone little change, though the tendency to form kingdoms had become 
more marked. The Macedonian invaders found the Indus the boundary 
between India and the Persian empire. 

Somewhat later Persian influence began to make itself felt in the 
north-west frontiers of India, and in 516 B. C. Skylax, a Carian Greek, 
explored the Indus under Darius' orders. Sailing from Kaspapyros^, a 
city of the Gandharians, in the Paktuike g4 (the land of the Paktyes) 
he made his way down that river to the ocean, and his surveys enabled 
Darius to annex the Indus valley. The Persians formed the conquered 
territory into an Indian satrapy, which extended from Kalabagh to the 
sea, and perhaps included territories on the east bank of the Indus. It 
certainly excluded Gandaria and Arachosia (Kandahar) . 

Elsewhere, in the territories not included in the Indian satrapy, the 
conditions described above had undergone little change, though the 
tendency to crystallise into organised monarchies had become decidedly 
more marked in the northern or submontane tracts of the Punjab. 
Peukalaotis (Pushkalavati, the capital of Gandhara), the capital of a 
tract (also so called after it), which corresponds to the present Yusuf zai 
country, was overrun by Alexander's generals, who were accompanied 
by Omphis ‘ Taxiles,' the king or feudatory chief of ‘ Taxila '.® Alexan- 
der himself advanced from near Jahilabad into Bdjaur by the Kunar 
valley. In Bajaur he encountered the powerful Aspasians, and took 
Nysa, a town and hill-state which probably lay on the lower spurs of 
the Koh-i-Mor. Thence he crossed the Gouraios (Panjkora) and attacked 
Massao-a, perhaps Manglaur, the old capital of Swat, in Assakenian 
territory. This was followed by the capture of Aornos.® 

Althouo'h no part of these Provinces has, as far as can be learnt 
from historical records, undergone less change than the hill tracts to the 
north of Peshawar, hardly a certain trace of Alexander's conquests 
remains. The tribes mentioned in the histories of his invasion liave dis- 
appeared, and the cities he captured cannot, in any one case, be identified 
with any' certainty. Yet the social system remains much the same — 
a loose congeries of tribes under nominal chiefs who are known by terri- 
torial names. 


Crossing the Indus, probably at or near Und or Ohind, Alexander 
advanced to Taxila, whose ruler was then at war with Abisares, the ruler 
q£ y)arva and Abhisara, the whole tract of the lowei and middle hills, 
lyino* between the Jhelum and the Chenab, and which included Bajauri. 

°Or Kaspatyros : possibly Kasyapapura (Multan), vrhlcb was, we must conjecture, a 


dependency of Gandhara. „ ^ . . a . ±1. 

2 Ju 3 t as (Omphl 3 > assumed the title of Tasiles on his ^cession to the throne 

of Taxila, so Arsakes, the ruler of Urasha, would app?ar to have taken his name irom his 
realm and the Pathau chiefs of the present day iu Dir and Swat have a prreisely similar 
system. In much the same way tribes like the Katech and Dogra derive their names from 
the territories which they occupy or in which they are dominant. xr„.ai. 

='Mot Mahaban— See Stein, Peport of Archseologieal Survey work in the North-West 


Frontier Province for 1904-05. 
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Alexander's invasion. 


Abisares indeed sent conToys to Alexander, but he Tvas in secret league 
■with Poros, the Paurava,^ who ruled between the Jhelum and the Chenab. 
After defeating his forces in a great battle probably on the Karri plain, 
just above Jhelum, Alexander crossed the Chenab to attack another 
Poros, nephew of the former and ruler of Gandaris, which may have 
corresponded to the modern Gondal Bar. Poros was not however 
absolute ruler of this tract for it was partly held by independent tribes, 
and adjacent to it lay the Glausai or Glaukanikoi. 

Similarly on the east bank of the Ravi lay the Kathaioi,® and still 
further east, on the Beas, the Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas), while to their 
south-west, along the lower comse of the Ravi below Lahore were the 
warlike Malloi. These tribes formed a loosely knit confederacy, but the 
Kathaioi were attacked before the Malloi could reinforce them, and 
while only supported by the minor clans in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. Thus Alexander was able, after crossing the Ravi and receiving 
the surrender of Pimprama from the Adraistai, to invest Sangala into 
which the Kathaioi had thrown themselves. After its fall Alexander 
advanced to the Beds which he probably reached just below its south- 
ward bend below Pathankot. Indeed if speculation be admissible we 
may conjecture that Pimprama was Paithin and that the Kathaioi are 
represented by the Katoch. However this may be, Alexander appointed 
Poros king of all the conquered territories between the Beds and the 
Rdvi, then occupied by the Glausai, Kathaioi and 5 other nations, and 
comprising no less than 2000 townships. Taxiles was confirmed in 
his 80 -vereignty, formerly somewhat shadowy, over all the territory 
between the Jhelum and the Indus. Lastly, he made Abisares satrap 
of Bhimbhar and Rajauri, together with the overlordship of Urasa. 

On his return march Alexander reached the Jhelum, having first 
secured control of the southern part of the Salt Range which formed 
the kingdom of Sophytes (Saubhuti). Near the confluence of the 
Ghendb and Beds, then probably close to Jhang, Alexander landed troops 
from his flotilla to forestall an attempt by the Siboi and Agalassoi to 
join the Malloi, who lay lower down the river. The Siboi, a rude tribe 
clad in skins and armed with clubs, submitted, but the Agalassoi 
mustered 40,000 foot and 3000 horse to resist the Invader and were 
apparently exterminated. Both their principal towns were taken, but 
the capture of the second cost the Macedonians many lives. It is 
clear from this account that the tract round Jhang was then highly 
fertile and densely populated, partly by a backward race (the Siboi), 
partly by a well-organised nation, the Agalassoi, which possessed forti- 
fied towns. The citadel of their second town escaped destruction, and 
was garrisoned by a detachment from the Macedonian army. 

The Malloi still remained unconquered. It appears certain that 
they held an extensive and fertile tract, along both banks of the lower 
Rivi, and that they were in ordinary times at feud with the Oxydrakai 

‘Ths gness that Poro3 might be Paar.ava,’ says Mr. Vincent Smith, ‘is not very 
convincing’: op. ciV., p. 56. In tho Sassanian chronicles the name appears as Pdr. ^ 

2 The Kathaioi have been identified with the modern Kathias who sett'ed in the 
Montgomery district about 11 generations ago from Kathilwar. The Kathias never had 
any settlements east of the Ravi according to their own traditions.— See Monto'omer,r 
Qanetteer, 1899, pp. 82-3. -rum^o.nery 
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But ill this emergency the two tribes formed an alliance^ cemented by 
a wholesale exchange of brides, and endeavoured to combine against 
the invaders. But Alexander acted too promptly to allow their forces, 
which united would have formed an army of 100,000 men, including 
10,000 horse, with 700 or 900 chariots, to collect. Crossing the Bar, 
even at that period a waterless steppe, between the Chendb and Bavi, 
he surprised the Malloi in their fields. Those who escaped were shut 
up in the fortified towns, one of which, with a citadel situated on a 
commanding height, was stormed and 2000 of its garrison slain. Push- 
ing on Alexander canght up the Hying Malloi at a ford across the 
Ravi, and inflicted further severe loss upon them ; and, crossing the 
rivmr into the Montgomery district, he took a Brahman stronghold, per- 
haps Shorkot, the ancient Shor.i 

The Malloi too had still another stronghold in a small town 80 
or 90 miles north-east of Multan. This offered a desperate resistance. 
Alexander was wounded in the assault ; in revenge all its inhabitants 
were massacred. At the confluence of the five rivers with the Indus, 
or possibly at their confluence with the Hakra, Alexander founded a city. 
In its neighbourhood lay the independent tribes styled Abastanoi, 
Xathroi (Oxathroi, ? Kshatriya) and Ossadioi by Arrian. Cnrtius, 
however, says that Alexander came to a second nation called Malli and 
then to the Sabarcae,® a powerful democratic tribe without a king, who 
numbered 66,000 warriors with 500 chariots. Further south the 
extremity of the modern State of Bahawalpur lay within the dominions 
of Mousikanos. 

Thus the political conditions in the Punjab were, as we shall 
always find them, strongly marked and deeply contrasted. In the 
Punjab Proper ruled dominant tribal democracies,® the tribes or tribal 
confederacies of the Malloi, Oxydrakai, Kathaioi, the precursors of the 
Sikh commonwealth ; while the hills which encircled them were held 
by petty chiefs, Saubhuti, Anibhi of Taxila, Abisares, Arsakes and the 
two chieftains or kinglets designated Poros. Sind then, as often later, 
formed a kingdom or group of principalities. 

Of the states in the north-west Punjab few were of any great extent. 
The dominions of the elder Poros between the Jheliim and Chenab 
only comprised 30J townships, whereas the country from the former 

iShorwas identified by Cunningham with Alexandria Soriana, but Dr. Vogel haa 
shown that its ancient name was Shibipnra, Shibi was a trib.al name, often mentioned in 
Sanskrit liievatnre. and Chinese Bnddliist tradition places a Slubi-raja in the Upper Swat 
valley . — Jourml oft'ie Punjab Historical Sociefii, 1, p- 174. 

^Diodorus calls these Samb.ist.ai, and adds that the Sodrai and Massanoi occupied both 
hanks of the river (? Indus). 

3“ The KatUaiaus were not ruled by kings like the tribes which lay nearer the Indus 
(lU the Salt Eange and other hills), but were autonomous, each of the communities into 
which they mere divided being self gorerned McCrindle’s Ancient I> dia, p. 37, n., in 
which the words in italics are apparently the editor’s own deduction. Xo authority' is 
cited, and from Note L, to his Invasion of India, p. 347, it would appear that tlie note is 
based on Arrian, who speaks of the Kathaians and other tribes of independent Indians, 
which does not necessarily imply that the Katbaians were autonomoi at all. _ Strabo indeed 
expressly says that they chose' as king the handsome 4 man, probably meaning that no one 
physically deformed could succeed to the kingship. But in any event the rule of a king 
would be quite consistent with the e.xistence of ‘ autonomous ’ village communities. 

'Ancient India, p, 35, § 39 (Strabo). 
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The conditions under the Maury ans. 

river to the Beiis was held by no less than nine nations with 5000^ 
townships, though the latter number may be exaggerated. 

The state of civilisation then existing in the Punjab is described 
with some detail in the Greek histories. 

Under the Mauryan dynasty® the Punjab became a mere province 
of the empire, and with Kashmir, Sind and the territories west of the 
Indus formed a vieeroyalty governed from Taxila. Yet few traces of 
the Buddhist code imposed on its people remain. Again from the time 
of Demetrios (190 B. C.) to the overthrow of Hermaios (e. 56 A. D.) — 
a period of two centuries and a half the Punjab was dominated by 
Greek or Graeco-Bactrian influences which have left still fewer traces, 
although it was signalised by the reign of Menander (Milinda in 
Prakrit), the king Avhose brilliant capital was at Sagala (Sialkot) and 
who was converted to Buddhism. Sagala lay in Maddarattha, the 
country of the INIaddas, the IMadras or INIadrakas of Sanskrit literature. 
With the Madras and the people of Sagala, the Kshudrakas and 
Malavas were all included in the general term Bahika®, and the inhabi- 
tants of Sagala itself formed a class of the Bahika called Jartika. The 
Gneco-Buddhist civilisation was destroyed by the Parthians, and they 
in turn fell before the Indo-Scythian dynast)^, whose greatest ruler, 
Kanishka, also became a convert to Buddhism. But the Buddhism of 
his time was that of the Mahayana or Great Vehicle,* ‘ largely of 
foreign origin and developed as the result of the complex interaction of 
Indian, Zoroastriau, Christian, Gnostic and Hellenic elements,^ chiefly 
made possible by the unification of the Eoman world under the earlier 
emperors.® The centre of the Indo-Scythian power lay in Gandhara 
and Kashmir, and Kanishka's capital was Purashapura (Peshawar), 
but his great Buddhist council sat at the Kuvana monastery at Jalan- 
dhar, and in Kashmir.® Sir John Marshall is now in possession of 
proof that Kozoulo-Kadphis s ( 1) was reigning in 79 A. I), so that 
Kanishka was reigning in the 2nd century of oar era. This should 
settle the controversy regarding Kanishka’s dates. 

From Kaulshka’s time date the Gandhara sculptures, manv of 
whose characteristic features are due to the cosmopolitan Graeco -Roman 
influence. 

' Jrf£?ia, pp. 9 and 40 : but in the of India, p. 112, the number is 

given as 500 — clearly an error, for Str.vbo twice says 5000. 

2 Dr. D. B. Spooner regards Mauryan as equivalent ta Mervian and onserves that the 

founder of the dynasty, Chandrigupta, was certainly not a Buddhist : J. E. .4. S., 1915 
pp. 414 and 416. ’ 

3 References to the Bahika, Biihlika or Vahlika are frequent in S.an3kr.t literature, but 
it is difficult to locate them with precision. Cunningham (A. S. R , I , p. ]48) placed the 
Bahika country, which was named after Balii and Flika, two demons of the Beas river, in the 
Jalandhar Doab, while Lassen, on the authoritv of the IViiaMia .9ev7ii!, says the Baliika 
are the same as the people of Trigartta. Cunningham apparently follower the authority of 
the iJfa 'niidrata, but that poem also describes the Maura as also called Bahika and 
Jartika, ib. V., p. 1^5. They must not be confused with the FahUva or Pallava as has 
been dene by a writer in J. E. A. S., 191?, p. 256. It is tempting to suggest that they are 
represented by the modern Bhaos of Sialkot. 

* Or Northern School, which still prevails in Japan, China and Tibet, in Spiti and in 
very impure form, in Labiil and Kanawar. ’ 

sV^incent Smith, op. eit , p. 283. 

Uarli/ Sistori/ of India, p. 234 : it probably sat at Jalandhar in the cold weather 
and in Kashmir in the hot season (c/. p, 229 for the treatment of the Chinese hostaops) 
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The kingdom of Thmesar. 

The Kushan power in the rest of India undoubtedly decayed under 
A^asudeva, whose name shows how thoroughly Indianised the invaders 
had become; hut in the Punjab and Kabul they held their own until 
they were overthrown in tlie ath century by the Ephthalites or White 
Huns. But about the middle of the 3rd century the Kushan coinage 
became Persianised, and possibly this is to be ascribed to the unrecorded 
Persian invasion, discussed above, pp. 2-1-5. 

During the Gupta asceadincy tho Punjab, with Eastern Rajputana 
and Malwa, was for the most part in the possession of tribal democracies, 
or confederacies, which had subsisted through all the dynastic changes 
and invasions of the preceding centuries. The Madrakas still held the 
Central Punjab, but a new tribe, the Yaudheyas (Joiyas), now appear as 
occupying both banks of the Sutlej, while the Abhiras with the Malavas 
held part of Eastern Rajputana. Tlie Kushans, ev^entually confined 
to Gandhara and Kabul, maintained diplomatic relations with Samud- 
ragupta, but neither their territories, nor the Punjab as a whole, 
was much influenced by the Hindu renaissance of the Gupta periodh 

The White Huns assailed the kingdom of Kabul and thence poured 
into India in 453-lS-l A. D. Ten years later they overwhelmed 
Gandhara under the leadership of Toramana, whose son Alihiraknla 
made Sagala (Sialkotl his capital. His reign was chiefly remarkable, 
as far as the Punjab is concerned, for bis persecution of the Buddhists, 
and a great massacre of the people of Gandhara on the banks of the 
Indus, the king being a bigoted worshipper of Shiva, his patron deity. 
But he died soon after, in 5-10, and his kingdom did not long survive 
him, for in 563-7 the Turks and Persians overthrew the AVhite Huns in- 
the Osus Valley, and thus destroyed the root of their power in India. For 
nearly 500 years India now enjoyed almost absolute immunity from in- 
vasion of her North-Western Frontier, but during this long opportunity 
she failed to create any organised State powerful enough to proteet her 
when the tide of invasion once more flowed in upon her. Nothing is 
known of Punjab history in the latter half of the 6th century, but by 
604 A. D. we find a powerful kingdom established at Thanesar (Sthanvi- 
svara) in the holy circuit of the Kurukshetra. Here, towards the end of 
the 6th century, Prabhakara-vardhana had raised himself to eminence 
by successful wars against the Hun settlements of the North-West 
Punjab and the clans of Gurjara (Gujnit). His son Harsha, who 
reigned from 606 to 648, established a great kingdom over Northern 
India from the Himalaya to the Narmada, but its administration com- 
pares unfavourably with that of the Guptas. Violent crime was rare, 
but the pilgrim Hiuen Tsang was more than once robhed by brigands. 

Imprisonment of the cruel Tibetan type was now the ordinary 
penalty, the prisoners being left to live or die, but mutilation was often 
inflicted for serious offences — such as filial impiety— though it was some- 
times commuted into banishment. Ordeals were much in vogue. 
Nevertheless the civil administration was founded on benign principles. 
The rent of the crown lands, fixed in theory at ^th of the produce, was the 

'Kartripura, a place which gave its name to a kingdom embracing Knmaon, Almora, 
Garhwal and Kangra, is identified by Fleet with Kartarpur, but that town appears to owe 
its origin to the Sikhs. Hntchison mentions Brahmapnra as a more ancient kingdom com- 
prising British Garhwal and Knmaon : Chamba Gazetteer, p. 69. 
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principal source of revenue, taxes u-ere lig-lit and compulsory labour ^ was 
paid for. Moderate personal service was exacted and liberal provision 
made for religious communities. OiScials were remunerated by grafts 
of land. Education was widely diffused especially among the Brahmans 
and Buddhist monks, and records of public events were kept. Harsha’s 
court was the centre of an accomplished literary circle, which included 
Bana, the Brahmau who composed the llai'sha-cliiiritu, or ‘Deeds of 
Harsha/ still extant. The religious position was however confused. 
In his latter days Harsha favoured the Buddhist doctrines, first in their 
Hinayaua, then in the Mahayana, form, but he also worshipped Siva and 
the Sun. Near Multan he also built a vast monastery of. timber in 
which he entertained strange teachers, apparently Zoroastrians for a 
time ; hut finally he set fire to the structure in which 12,000 followers 
of the outlandish system, with all their books, perished. For a century 
this holocaust restricted the religion of the Persians and'Sakas to very 
narrow limits. Such is the tradition preserved by ,^Taraiiath, but accord- 
ing to Hiuen Tsang about filh Multan was a province where the Sun- 
god was held in special honour aud formed, like Po-fa-to which lay to its 
north-east, a dependency of Tseh-kia, a kingdom which comprised the 
greater part of the country between the Indus and Beds, and had its 
capital close to Sagala. Kashmir, which was then the predominant power 
in the north, had reduced Taxila and Singhapura (the Salt Range), 
with the Urash plain. Punch and Rajauri to the rank of feudatories 

The pilgrim returned, after a month's stay at Jalandhar, to China, 
penetrating the defiles of the Salt Range with difficulty, crossing the Indus, 
and following the route over the Pamirs and through Khotan in 646 A. D. 

The connection of India w'ith China at this period was indeed close. 
Harsha sent a Brahman envoy to the imperial court of China, and in 
return a mission was sent which only reached India after Harsha's 
death. To go ba,ek to the first half of the 6 th century China had then 
lost Kashgar, but in the 7th and 8th centuries she made great efforts to 
recover her lost ground, and in 661-65 she enjoyed unparalleled prestige. 
Kapisa, the country to the north of the Kabul river, was a province of 
the empire, and at its court were ambassadors from Udyana (Swat) 
and all the countries from Persia to Korea. After some vicissitudes her 
activity revived in 713 against the Arabs, who had blocked the roads 
over the Hindu Kuffi, and the Tibetans. In 719 the Arabs sought 
alliances amid the petty states on the Indian borderland, but the 
Chinese raised the chiefs of Udyana, Khottal (most of Badakhshan) 
Chitral, Yasin, Zabulisttn (Ghaznij', Kapisa and Kashmir to the rank 
of kings, in her attempts to form a bulwark of states against Arabs 
and Tibetans alike. In_651 however the Arabs, aided by the Karluk 
tribes, overthrew the Chinese and direct contact between the politics of 
India and China ceased for more than twelve centuries. 

_ H is convenient now to consider what influences the almost Incessant 
political changes of the foregoing centuries had brought to bear upon 
India, and what racial elements they had introduced. From the earliest 
period apart from the pre-historic Aryan inroads, the only Indo-European 
elements supplied by the invasions were Iranian and Greek, if the latter 
‘ See the uppendix to this part. 
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term can be justly applied to the heterogeneous mass which is called 
Graeco-Bactrian. 

The Paethian influence. 

Closely connected with the migrations of the Sakas and allied 
nomad tribes was the development of the Parthian or Persian 
power under the Arsakidan kings. Mithradates I (174 to 136 B. C.), 
king of Bactria, had extended his power as far as the Indus and 
possibly to the east of that river, and the Saka chiefs of Taxila 
and Mathura took the title of satrap, presumably because they 
had become feudatories of the Parthian monarchy. About 120 B. C, 
Maues^ or Mauas attained power in the Kabul valley and the Punjab. 
The most famous of his successors was Gondophares, and the coins of 
his nephew Abdagases are found in the Punjab only, but those of his 
successor Orthagnes are more widely spread. The Indo-Parthian 
princes were however expelled from the Punjab by the Yueh-ehi by the 
end of the first century A. D. Towards the close of that century 
Appollonius of Tyana visited Taxila and found it the capital of a 
sovereign who ruled over what was of old the kingdom of Porus. He 
bore the name of Phraotes,^ apparently a Parthian name, but was an 
Indiail king, who had been educated by Brahmans and married the 
daughter of a king beyond the Beds. Appollonius was the bearer of a letter 
from the Parthian king Bardanes at Babylon, and this he presented to the 
satrap of the Indus at its crossing, and he, although no officer of the Par- 
thian king, supplied them with boats and a guide to the Ravi out of re- 
gard for him. It thus appears that the Parthian power did not then extend 
even to the Indus at Attock. Appollonius’ object was to study the rites 
and doctrines of the Sramans and Biahmans, and he found many monu- 
ments of Alexander’s invasion and considerable traces of Greek influence.* 
The account of Appollonius’ visit to India does not come to us at 
first hand, but it is confirmed indirectly by the fact that Hermaios, the 
last Greek ruler of Kabul and possibly other territories adjoining it, was 
not overthrown by the Kushans till about 50 A. D., and even his down- 
fall was gradual, for Kadphises I at first struck coins in their joint names, 
and then replaced the bust of Hermaios by the effigy of the Roman 
emperor Augustus, showing that he acknowledged a shadowy suzerainty 
in Rome through his immediate overlord, the Parthian monarch. 

The Central Asian inroads. 

While the earlier invaders of India appear to have been 
Aryan, Iranian, or Greek, the first or second century B. C. brought 
down upon India a torrent of Central Asian* peoples which only 

' It might be tempting to suggest some connection between JIaues and the Mawis of 
th e Simla hills if the former name did not appear as Moga. 

2 Cf. Phraates, a Parthian name. 

^India and Home, by Priaulx, pp. 11-12 etc. 

^The term Indo-Soythian, which appears to the present writer wholly unjustifiable 
and misleading, appears to be due to the fact that, as Herodotus records, the Persians termed 
all Scythian nomads Sakai. But the Saka originally held territory to the west of the 
Wn-sun horde, apparently situated between the Chu and the Jaxartes (Syr Darya) rivers 
to tie north or south of the Ale.xaader mountains. Prom those seats they were expelled 
by tba Yneh-chi. Moreover, as Dr. D. E. Spooner has now pointed out, even Herodotus 
used the term Sakai in more than one application and for long periods Shaka denoted 
Iranians, not Scythians at all. As Dr. Fleet has contended there were no Scythians in the 
north of Indin in early times and Shikyamnni should be translated ‘ Iranian sage.* 

F 
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efitled with the Mughal invasions. The earliest of these invaders 
were the Sahas' who overran the valley of the Helrauud and gave 
their name to that country, so that it became known as Sakasten6 
(Jr Sistan after them, some time after IdO B. C. Other branches 
of the hoi'de, penetrating the Indian passes, established satrapies at 
Ta:sila and Mathura, which were closely connected. Very little is 
known about the Saka civilization. They adopted, it would appear, 
the religion of tlie Persians, presumably Zoroastrianism, for accord- 
ing to Taranath,® Karsha of Thanesar in the 7th century A. D. 
built the great monastery of timber near Multan, but eventually 
set fire to it and burnt ail its heretical denizens as already described.' 
But as a ruling race the Sakas probably disappeared from the Punjab before 
the great Yueh-ehi invasion under Kadphises I, who was chief of the 
Kushan section of that tribe. He probably conquered Kabul about CO 
A. D. and his successor, Kadphises II, finally extinguished the Indo- 
Parthian power in the Punjab and Indus valley. 

Thus these nomads, who may have been a Mongolian or Turk 
stock or a mixed race known as the Yueh-ehi, had established themselves 
in Kipin, probably north-eastern Afghanistan if not Kashmir, and in 
the Kabul territory by 60 A. D., and the kingdom of Kadphises I 
doubtless i-.cliided all modern Afghanistan and extended to the Indus. 
Between 00 and dOO D. the Yueh-clii domini(jn was extended all 
over north-western India, and the Kushan dynasty lasted till 235, a 
period of nearly two centuries. But the Turki Shahiyas of Kabul were, 
or at least claimed to be, descended from Kanishka, the Kushan, so that the 
Turki element apparently held its own at Kabul from A. D. 60 to c. 900. 

As a race the Yueh-ehi were not snub-nosed Mongols, but big men with 
pink complexions and large noses, resembling in manners and customs 
the Hiung-nu, a tribe of Turki nomads of the same stock.' They came 
originally from the province of Kan-suh in north-western China and 
must have comprised, at the time of their defeat by the Hiung-nu, about 
500,000 or 1,000,000 souls with 100,000 to 200,000 bowmen. What 
wei-e the numbers which accompanied Kadphises I and Kadphises 
II into the Punjab we have no means of knowing. All that is 
known is that their great successor, Kanishka, wielded a military 
power so vast that he was able to wrest Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan 
from China. He embraced the Buddhist faith and founded at Peshawar, 
his capital, the Kanik-chaitya which Alberuni alluded to as late as 
1030 A. D. But though Kanishka was a Buddhist the coins of the 
Kushans continued to bear images of Zoroastrian deities, such as 
Mithra, the Sun-, Vata, the Wind-, and the War-gods. But other 
coins bore the names and figures of non-Iranian gods, and those of 

'Mr Vincent Smith speaks of this as an Indo- Parthian dynasty and some of 
them bear Iranic names, e g. Ouones, But Manes and Azes are believed to be Scythic 
names and Prof. D.R Bbandarkar wonld regard them as Sakas, some of whom assumed Iranic 
natbes just as Greeks took Buddhist and even Hindu names ; Ind. Ant., i911, p. 13, #. 15 _ 

sllie Tibetan historian of Buddhism. 

^P. 32 supra. See Early Hist, of India, p. 293. The text gives a very imperfect 
idea of the probable extent of Zoroastrian influences during this period. Reference can only 
Be made to Dr. D. B. Spooner’s valuable paper on The ZoroasUian Period of Indian 
Bistory in J. K. A S., 1915, page 405y 

*JSierly Sist, oj Ind^, p. 217. The Hitu^r-am were not Huns or Ephthdites. 
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Vasudeva are restricted in tlieir types to the more or less barbarjus re- 
presentations o£ a few uon-Zoroastrian deities. Almost all the coins 
of this Kushan, like those of Kadphises 11^ exhibit the figure of Shiv^i 
with the bull Nandi. 

Chinese and Tibetan influences. 

As has already been shown China exercised at least for a time an 
important influence in the extreme north-west of India in the 7tli and 
8th centuries. When her power decayed that of the Tibetans increas- 
ed and in 747 A. D they (and not the Chinese, according to WaddelT) 
invaded north-eastern India, but apparently did not extend their in- 
roads to any part of the modern Punjab The population of Western 
Tibet, says the Eevd. A. H. Francke, is the result of a long process of 
blending of at le.ist threj stocks, two Aryan, the Mens of North India 
and the Dards of Gfilgit, and the third, and most numerous, Mongolian 
which is the Tibetan nation. 

Of the Mons little is known as they were overlaid by the Dard 
migrations, except in Zangskar, even before the Cential Tibetins over- 
whelmed them In Zangskar all Indians, Kashmiris or Dogras are 
called Mon and Mr. Francke thinks that the ancient Mons were an 
Indian tribe, but it is not necessary to assume this. The hiamj, the wild 
sheep and the wild yak had their feeding grounds much further to the 
west- than they are now-a-days and though Tibetan nomads may have 
extended as far as (f ilgit as far back as the time of Herodotus, it appears 
more probable that the .Mons came not from India or the south but 
from the west and represent a stream of direct Aryan migra- 
tion rather than one which had filtered through Kashmir from India. 
However this may be the Mons had some connection with pre-Lamaist 
Buddhism, as imposing remains of ancient Buddhist aid are found 
among the ruins of their settlements in 2iangskar and Ladakh. 
Of the Dards a good deal more is known, hut though their influeuco 
in Western Tibet must have been enormous they cannot have affected 
the population of the Puajab or more than very slightly that of the 
Indus Kohistiin. 

About 8 !0 A. D however Chamha wms subdued by a race of 
foreigners called Ku’a who were probably Tibetans, while Knlu seems to 
have often been liable to Tibetan inroads and for centuries it remained 
tributary to Ladakh. Kashmir and Kishtwar bad also a later period 
of Tibetan rule®. 

The Hun and Turkish elements. 

If historical material for the third century A. D is lacking very 
little is available for the history of the second half of the sixth cen- 
tury, but after the golden age of the Guptas, which had lasted from 
370 to 455 A. D., the Huns must have poured into India in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. These White Huns or Ephthalites held a compara- 
tively short lived supremacy over Northern India, for the Turkish tribes 
*J. B. A. S., 191I.P 203, and A. Q B., Jauy. 1911. The introduction of Buddhism into 
Tibet was probably the result of the invasion of 747. 

"Th© ©xistenc© of the wild »hee}> in Ijaauly where it has been extinct for csBtnriev, 
is proved from rock-carvings in tha: canton : A Historff of Westem-^ihot, pp. 13, 18, 19, 
20, 65, 188. 

^Ibid, p. 65. 
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in alliance with the Persian king destroyed them between 563 and 567 
in the Oxus valley and the Turks were soon able to extend their power 
as far southwards as Kapisa and annex all the countries once included 
in the Hun empire.^ But soon after the Huns came the Gurjaras who 
may indeed have come along with them, though the Gurjaras are never 
heard of until near the end of the 6th centm-y, as the records frequently 
bracket them with the Hunas. Eecent investigation has shown that the 
Pratihara (Parihar) clan of the Kajputs was really only a section of the 
Gujars and this fact raises a strong presumption that the other ‘ fire-born' 
Bajput clans, the Solanki (Chalukya), Punwar (Paramara) and 
Chauhan (Chahamana) must also be of Gurjara origin.® The Tunwars 
(Tomaras) must be assigned a similar origin.® The Gurjara empire was 
of great extent. At the beginning of the 9th century it included or 
dominated the Bhoja, Matsya, Madia, Kum, Yadu, Yavana, Gandhara, 
and Kira kingdoms, practically the whole Punjab. It certainly comprised 
the modern district of Karnal and extended to a point below Jullundur.* 
The Gurjaras gave dynasties to Kanauj, Ajmer, and other states and from 
their ruling clans are descended the mass of the modern Rajput clans. 

The nomadic Gujars, on the other hand, colonised a line running 
from Mewat (the ‘ Gujarat' of Albernni) up both sides of the Jumna 
valley, and thence following the foot of the Punjab Himalaya, right up 
to the Indus.^ Now it is undoubtedly true that the Giijar is one of the 
few great ‘ castes ' or races of northern India which has retained its own 
dialect. Even in the extreme north-west, amongst Pisacha-speaking 
peoples in Swat and Kashmir the nomadic Gujar graziers and 
shepherds speak a language which closely resembles the Rajasthani 
of Mewit and Jaipur. In Kashmir this dialect is called Primu. 
In the north-western hills and indeed in the Punjab generally the Gujar 
has not amalgamated largely with the other tribes indigenous or immi- 
grant and in Attock it is ‘ remarkable how much they are disliked and des- 
pised by other tribes. Though good cultivators and often well off, they 
seem to be looked upon as little better than menials, and the appoint- 
ment of a Gujar to any place of authority over any other tribe is always 
the signal for disturbance. They are good landlords and among the best 
cultivators in the district, and in physique of the same type as the Jat 
whom in many ways they much resemble.' Prone to thieving, when 
circumstances permit, ‘ quarrelling and intriguing are blots on their 
character, but not much more evil can be said of them. They differ 
entirely in character from the idle, thievish and cowardly Gujars of the 
southern Punjab ' — and it is a great grievance that the army is closed to 
them, but a good many find their way into it by assuming another 
tribal name.® That some ot the great Rajput tribes then may have been 
formed from Gurjara elements is by no means inconceivable, but if the 
Rajputs as a body are Gujars by origin it is difficult to account for the 
above account of the esteem in which they are held. Moreover to be 
perfectly frank, the present writer is not quite as convinced as he was 

' 1 Vincent Smith, ep. cit. p. 278. 

2 J. B. A. S , 1909, p, 53. 

? n., pp. 258, 260. 

* lb., pp. 264, 267, 268. 

® Grierson in J. R. A. S., 1912, p. 1084. 

® Attock Gazetteer, 1907, ]^. 91. 
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of ‘the Gujar origin of the Rajputs/' Assuming that pratiJidra means 
‘ durward ' that surname may have been adopted by a Gurjara 
family which attained to Rajput or gentle rank, but it would not 
follow that all Pratiliaras were Gurjaras and still less need it be 
assumed that all the Rajput clans were Gurjaras. 

Further the theory leads almost of necessity, to other theories 
still more difficult of acceptance. It follows that if the Rdjputs were 
Gurjaras all tribes of Rajput origin must be Gurjara too. For example 
the Kanets would be Gujars by blood, but Sir George Grierson^ would 
restrict that origin to the Rao (Rahu) Kanets and assign to the 
Khash or Khasia a Khasha descent The Khashas are frequently 
mentioned as a northern tribe addicted to cannibalism like the Pisachas, 
in the Mahablidrata and many later works. They appear to have been 
once settled in Western Tibet, but in historical times they were 
restricted to a comparatively limited region, the valleys lying im- 
mediately south of the Pir Panj.al range between the mi Idle Jhelum 
and Kishtwar, all now in Kashmir territory. That they spread further 
eastward over the hills of Chamba and Kangra into the Kulu valley 
can only be conjectured from the similarity of their name to that of the 
Khash Kanets. The different groups among the Kanets have no 
traditions of different descent, indeed theii' divisions appear to be 
sectarian by origin. This is at least true of the Kuran Kanets of the 
Simla hills. The Khakhas of the Jhelum valley are almost certainly 
the modern representatives of the Khashas, but if the Khash Kanets 
are to be identified with them it would appear equally probable that the 
Khashai or Khakhai Pathans, progenitors of the Yiisafzai, Tarklani 
and other Pathau tribes, are Khash also. 

In the eastern hills the Gurjara strain may have amalgamated 
much more readily with the indigenous tribes Grierson indeed sug- 
gests that the earliest known Indo-Aryau or Aryan inhabitants of the 
Himalava tract, known as the Sapadalaksha, were the Khashas who spoke 
a language akin to the Pisacha languages of the Hindu Kush, These 
are now represented by the Khas clan of the Kanets. Later on the 
Khashas were conquered by the Gurjaras, who are now represented by 
the Rajputs, and also by the Rao (Rahu) clan of the Kanets which 
represents those Gurjaras who did not take to warlike pursuits but 
remained cultivators— whence their claim to be of impure Rajput descent. 
Over the whole of Sapadalaksha Gurjaras and Khashas amalgamated 
gradually and they now speak a language mainly Gurjari, but also 
bearing traces of the original Khasha population.® 

As will be seen later many of these Gurjaras of Sapadalaksha 
invaded Rajputana and there developed the Rajasthani tongue. Sub- 
sequently there was constant communication betweexr Rajputana and 
SapAdalaksha and under the pressure of the Mughal domination"' 
there ultimately set in a considerable tide of emigration back from 
Rajputana into Sapadalaksha This great swirl of population appears 

1 Accepted in Vol. Ill, p. 300 infra. 

* TAe PaAari Language, in Ind. Ant., 1915. 

^ J. B. A. S 1912, p. 1083-4. 

* So Grierson, bat it is suggested that the tide set in ranch earlier, in the time of the 
earliest hloslem inroads. 
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to the p'esent writer to have exteoded right round the Puujah, 
Grierson suggests that during the period in which Rajput rule became 
extended over the Punjab the Rajput (Giirjara) fighting men were 
accompanied by their humbler pastoral brethren. 

The Kuran Kanets appear to be looked down on by both tlie Khash 
and Rahu Kanets on religious grounds as will appear from the following 
valuable note by Mr. H. W. Emerson : — 

The Kurans are looked down upon by other branches of the 
Kanets and as they can neither take nor give wives outside their own 
group, they are forced to intermarry among themselves So great are 
the difficulties thus created that several villages but little larger than 
hamlets have divided their houses into three or more sub-divisions, 
intermarriage being permitted inside the village but not within the 
sub-division. The main grounds on which the Kurans are looked down 
upon are three in number. In the first place they summon no Brahman at 
death or other ceremonies. Secondly they erect in honour of the dead 
at a local spring or cistern an image which consists of the head only, not 
of the whole body. Thirdly, they ill-treat their gods. The gods of 
the tract are five in number, and all of them came from Kashmir with 
Mahasc when that deity ehased Ghasralu, his immortal enemy, across 
the mountains. The fugitive at last slippedinto a deep but narrow 
cleft whore none was hold enough to follow him and there he still lurks, 
watched by the five gods whom Mahasu sent to watch him. But he is 
still associated in worship with his warders and his cavern is the scene 
of strange rites. But for four moinhs in the year he sleeps and his 
gaolers need not keep strict watch over him. Each year th^-y go to 
sleep when snow begins to fall on the mountains and do not wake 
until their worshippers arouse them. This is the occasion for the great 
festival of the Kurans and it is lield at each of the five temples of 
their gods at the full moon iu Phagaii. In each temple is a small open 
window let into the outer wall. Below this inside the building is 
placed an image of the god and two bands, each of from 8 to 1 1 men, 
are chosen from his worshippers. These men fast for some days 
before the festival One represents the god^s defenders, and the other 
side attacks them. Both are armed with snow-halls The defenders 
station themselves close to the window and try to beat off the attacking 
party whose object is not to bit them back, bat to arouse the god bv 
their missiles. If they fail to do this before their supply is exhausted 
they are fined several rams, but if they succeed in hitting him on the 
head it is peculiarly auspicious and then they dauce and leap for jov, 
shouting that the god has risen from his sleep. The defenders on 
their part revile them for the sacrilege, hurl stones at them and chase 
them through the village, firing shots over their heads. When a 
truce is called the god^s opinion is asked through a diviner in an 
ecstacy, but while he invariably commends his defenders for their zgal 
he thanks their assailants for awaking him, and joins in the festi- 
val which lasts for several days. 

Where the Gujars settled in the plains they lost their own languao-e> 
but as we enter the lower hills Ave invariably come upon a dialect locally 
known as Gujari. All this is pre-eminently true, but to the present 
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writer it appears that tlie Iliijpiit-Gn 3 ars and the Gujar settlements of 
the modern Punjab may owe their origin to administrative or military 
colonisation of the Punjab and its eastern hills by the great Gujar 
empire, whose rulers found the Punjab difficult to hold and had con- 
stantly to enfief Riljput or Gujar condottieri with allodial fiefs held 
on condition of military service. 

The Ell ns . — The first recorded invasion of India by the 
Huns is ascribed to the reign of Skandagupta, and must have occurred 
between 455 and 457 A.. D It was repulsed by their decisive defeat, 
but this first incursion must have been made by a comparatively weak 
body since about .500 A. D. the nomads appeared in greater force and 
overwhelmed Gandhara. From this new b.ase they penetrated into the 
Gangetic provinces and overthrew the Gupta empire. Indeed Toramana, 
their leader, was actually established as ruler of Malwa in Central 
India prior to 500 A. D. and on his death in 510 A. D his empire passed 
to his son jMihiragnla whose capital was at Sagala in the Punjab. 
Song-Yun, the Chinese envoy, also found a Hun king ruling over 
Gandhara in 520, though whether this king was Mihiragula or not is 
uncertain and unimportant. 

,egainin 547 A. D Cosmas ludicopleustes describes Gollas, a White 
Hun king, as lord of India Mihiragula probably died in 540, but even 
after his death it is certain that all the states of the Gangetic plain suffer- 
ed severely from the ravages of the Huns during the second half of the 6th 
century and it was in that period that the Raja of Thanesar gained renown 
by his successful wars against the Hun settlements in the north-west 
Punjab. In G0l< his eldest son had advanced into the hills against them, 
but he was recalled by his father’s death and we have no record of any 
final destruction of these Hun settlements, Ilarsha’s conquests lay in 
other directions. The Hun invasion thus began in 4.'5 and \ve still find 
the Irlbe established on the north-west frontier in COl — 1.50 years later. 

In later Sanskrit literature the term Hiina is employed in a very 
indeterminate sense to denote a foreigner from the nortli-west, just as 
Yavana had iieeu employed in ancient times, and one of the thirty-six so- 
called royal Rajput clans was actually given the name of Huna,‘ This 
designation may however quite possibly have been its real name and 
denote its real descent from the Huns, a tribe or dynasty of that race 
having, we may assume, established itself in India and, as a conquering or 
dominant race, acquired Rajput status. 

Vincent Smith op, cit., pp. -73-S. 
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A NOTE ON ZABUXISTAN. 


On coins of Vasudeva occur the names of three countries, Takan, 
Jaulistan and Sapardalakshan. The latter is the later Siwalik. 

Tukan or Takan was according to Stein the name of the province 
which lay between the Indus and Beas and it was known as early as the 
8th century A. Dd 

Bhandarkar suggests that Takan should be Tak=Takka, and Taq 
was apparently a town which lay in Zabulistan. But tdk or tdq meant 
an arch and the place-name Tank would appear to be derived from it and 
not from Tak or Takka. 

The name Zabulistan or Zawulistan would appear to mean the 'land 
of Zabul ’ and it was also so called, but strictly speaking Zabul was its 
capital. Its situation has already been described. Cunningham’s 
identification of Jaulistan with Jabulist^n is incontrovertible and 
Bhandarkar takes that to be Zabulistan, an equation which appears hardly 
open to dispute. It is equally probable that the Javula Toramana 
of the Pehewa inscription derived his title from Zabul, ' ut beyond that 
it appears unsafe to go. The coins of the Shahi Javuvla or Jabula, the 
Toramana Shahi Jauvia of the Kura inscription from the S.alt Range, must 
be those of this king, but it does not follow, as Hoernle says, that there 
was a Javula tribe.- Still less does it follow that the Javulas were 
Gurjaras : or that, as Vincent Smith implies, the title Jaula w'as a Hun 
title.® 

' It would be out of place here to discuss the extent or history of 
Zabulistan, but one or two points may be noted. It did not correspond 
to Seistan, but it included the Sigiz or Sigizi range whence Rustam 
derived his name of ' the Sigizi ’ and which may have gi ven its name to 
Seistan, and the towns of Baihaq or Mukir, Taq and apparently Uk of 
Sijistan,® which was afterwards called Ram Shahrist^n.® Zabulistan lay 
north-west and south-west of Ghazni, but did not include that city’’. 
Le Strange says the high-lands of the Kandahar country, along the 
upper waters of the Helmund, were known as Zabulistan.® 

^S.ajatarangini I, p. 205, note 150. Grierson suggests that Takri is the script of the 
Tafckas -. J. R. A. S. 1911, p. 802. 

2J. R. A. S.. 1905, p. 3. 

3Zi. 1909, p. 268. 

*Tabaqit-i-NdiiTi, I, p. 184. 

sJh., pp. 67, 355-6, and II, p. 1120. 

6J4., II, p. 1122. 

7Ji.. I, p. 71, and II, p. 1020. 

^The Land! of the Eastern Caliphate, -p. 334:c/. p, 349. For Taq in Seistan sot 
p, 343 : for Taq in Dajlam, p. 374 and for Taq-i-Bnstan, p. 187, 
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PART Ill.-THE ELEMENTS OF THE PUNJAB PEOPLE. 

The mutability of caste. 

Before attempting to give any history of the modern Punjab 
tribes it will be well to attempt a sketch of the foreign elements in the 
Hindu population of India generally as determined by recent scholarship. 
Professor D. R Bhandarkar^ has pointed out that the orthodox theory 
of Hindu society as once split up into four distinct castes is untenable. 
The Vedic castes were not absolutely distinct from one another. A 
Kshatriya, a Vaisya, even a man of the lowliest origin, could aspire 
i to Brahmau-liood. Vishvamitra, a Kshatriya, founded a Brahman 
' family. The sage Vaushtha was born of a harlot, but became a 
Brahman by relig-ious austerities. ' Training of the mind,' says the 
verse of the Mahahhara! a, ‘ is thi cause of it ' The reputed compiler of 
that epic, Vyasa, was born of a lishenu'in and P.irahara the sage, of a 
Ghandala woman. ‘ Many others, who were originally not twice-bt rn, 
became Biaihmanas.' So in the Punjab of the present day we find that 
it is function which determines caste, and not birth Two of the old 
royal and essentially Rajput families iu the K ;ngra lulls, those of Kotlehr 
and Bangahal, are said to be Brahmans by original stock." So too is the 
ruling family of Jubbal. Its founder was Bhir Bhat and his son by his 
j wife, who was of his own caste, became the parohit or spiritual 
guide of his two half-brother.s, sons of his father by the widowed 
Rani of Sirraur, and also of his uterine brother, her son by its 
' Raja.®* 

Not only was it possible for men of humble origin to attain to 
Brahman-hood, but marriage between the castes was frequent. 
Kshatriyas married with Bnhmans on equal terms.^ But the 
f son of a Brahman by a Sudra woman was a Nishadi and numerous 
I instances might be given of new 'castes' formed by similar mixed 
' marriages. But such unions did not by any means always produce 
new castes Ou the contrary by a process very analogous to what 
goes on in the Puujaio at the present day among the Asht-bans 
Brahmans,* the female issue of a mixed marriage could by degrees 

‘ Ina. Ant., 1911, .laauary. — What follows is practically taken from this 
invaluable paper with JetaiU and iUnsi,r.itinis aide! to emphasise the applicability of 
Professor Bhandarkar’s thesis to these Provinces, That tlie present writer is in entire 
accord with them will be app.irent from his paper in M.i», Vol. VlII, July 1908, No. 52. 
Mr. W. Crooke’s importaut p ipe.' on Sf-ihilify ofCiste and Trih il (rroups in In ia 
(Journal of the Authr polo,jical Inst, lute. Wit, Yol .s.LlV, p. 270 ff.) may also be 
consulred with advantage, 

^The ruling family of Koti, a feulatory of Kconthal State, in the Simla Hills, 
is a branch of the Kotlehr Raj is. Its gH is said to be Ka iadinia, and the children 
of its founder Ram Pal, being of a Rajput wife, became Rajputs. Simla Hill States 
Oaxetteer, Koti, p. 5. 

® Ibid, Jubbal, p. 4. The legend is of much interest as showing the absence 
of prejudice against widow re-marriage also. 

■* See Vol. II, post., p. 501. 

® Vol. II, p. 127. 


o 
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The purify of caste. 


j regain their place. Thus if a woman born to a Brahmana of a Sudra 
/wife married a Brahman her issue would rank lower than a Brahman, 
but if her daughter again married a Brahman and their daughter again 
did so, the issue of the ‘ sixth female offspring ^ would, even if a son, be 
regarded as a pure Brahman.i In other words the Sudra taint would 
be eliminated in seven generations, or as a verse of the ManK-smrifi 
says : ‘ If (a female) sprung from a Brahmana and a Sudra female, 

bear [female"- children) to one of the highest caste, the inferior (tribe) 
attains the highest caste within the seventh generation.’ This is not 
strictly speaking, paralleled in British Lahul at the present day. In 
that remote canton the Thakurs take io wife Kanet women as srujatj-^ 
but not as lahri or full wife ; and though the sons of such women 
’ are not at first considered pure Thakurs, yet in a few generations 
they become equal always, we must assume, on condition that they 
can find Thakur brides.'^ Very similarly Brahmans also have Kanet 
women in their houses, and the sons of such women succeed as if 
legitimate. Their fathers, however, will not eat from their hands, 
though they will smoke with them. They are known as guru 
and marry Kanets or women of mixed caste, if they can find anv. 
There are many of these gtin'ts in Lahul, but they 'call themselves 
Brahmans and are probably accepted as Brahmans in a few generations. 
In fact no new ‘ caste ’ of garus appears to have been formed. Here 
we see in operation a principle by which the 7nale descendants of a 
mixed marriage eventually regained their father’s caste. By an analo- 
gous principle women of lower castes could aspire to marriage with 
men of the highest castes, but not in a single generation. It takes the 
G-hirth woman seven generation.s to become a queen, but the Rathi’s 
daughter can aspire to that dignity in five. In other words, by successive 
marriages in a higher grade a Ghirthni’s daughter, daughter’s daughter 
and so on, is in seven generations eligible to become the bride of a 
Raja. An exact pai-allel to the Mitdkshara rule is not found in the 
modern Punjab, but the analogies with and resemblances to it are 
striking. It would also appear that in ancient times a Brahman’s male 
descendants by a Shudra woman would in time regain Brahmauical status 
just as they seem to do in modern Lahul, for Manu ordained that “ if 
a Parashava, the son of a Brahman and a Shudra female, marries a most 
excellent Parashava female, who possesses a good moral character and 
other virtues, and if his descendants do the same, the child born in the 
sixth generation will be a Brahmana.” Here we have a new ‘ caste ’ 
the Parashava originating in a mixed marriage, but never developing, it 
would seem, into a caste, because its members could bv avoidino- 
further misalliances and rigidly marrying inter se regain their ancestral 
status. 


1 This rule comes from the Mitdkshara, 


■ Cap. X, V. 64. It is suggested that by children, female cliildren must be 
It is not clear that male offspring could regain the full status of a Brahman. 

3 Sriijat is equivalent to the Panjabi mrat, Pashtu suratat. Such women are in 
tanned chunmd or workers. 


meant. 

Lahul 


■* Kangra Gazetteer, Parts II to IV. 1899, p. 26 of Part III, Lahul. It is not stated 
that any such condition is m force, but judging by analogies it is highly probable that it 

0xis^> 
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In ancient times^ however, the effect of an union between two 
different castes was ordinarily the formation of a new ‘ caste \ No 
doubt the intermarriage of two castes of more or less equal status had 
not such a result' or at least it only resulted in forming a new group of 
much the same status. For instance the BrAhmana Harichandra, surnamed 
Eohilladhi,* had two views, a Brahman and a Kshatriya. His children 
by both were called Pratshara,* but the sons of the former were Brahmana 
Pratiharas and those of the latter Kshatriya Pratiharas. And the 
Pratiharas, iu spite of their Gujar origin, became a Bajput elan, one 
of the four Agnikalas. But when the disparity between the contract- 
ing parties was great, or when by what was termed &pratitotna marriage 
a man espoused a woman of higher caste than his own, a new caste was 
generally formed. Numerous instances of such new castes could be 
cited from Cclebrooke's Essays. The late Sir Denzil Ibbetson excerpted 
the following note from Colebrooke's work : — 

“ It would seem that the offspring of marriage and of illicit inter- 
course between different castes were called by the same name ; but 
this is open to some question (p. :i72). Those begotten by a highet 
or a lower are distinguished from those begotten by a lower or a higher 
class (p. 273). The third is sprung from inter-marriages of the first 
and second set ; the fourth from different classes of the second ; the 
fifth from the second and third, and the sixth from the second and 
fourth. Mann adds to these tribes four sons of outcastes. The Tantrd 
named many other castes (the above are apparently got from the Pardnas) : 
(p. 274) . Except the mixed classes named by Manu, the rest are 
terms for profession rather than tribes; and they should be considered 
as denoting companies of artisans rather than distinct races. The 
mention of mixed classes and professions of artisans in the Amara Sinha 
supports this conjecture (p. 274). The mentions 262 mixed 
castes of the second set (above). They, like other mixed classes, are 
.included in Sudra ; but they are considered most abject ; and most of 
them now experience the same contemptuous treatment as the abject 
mixed classes mentioned by jVIanu (p. 275). The Tantra says, 'avoid 
the torch of the Chandala and other abject classes; and of them 
who eat cow flesh, often utter forbidden words, and omit the pres- 
cribed ceremonies.’ they are orlled Mlechha, and going to the region 
of ‘Yavana have become Yavanas ’ Again : ‘ Tnese seven, the Rajaka 
(? mason), Karmahdra (smith), Nata (dancer, actor ! ), Barada 
I? tdruisdz ! ), Kaivarta (fisherman;, Medabhiila* are the last tribes ' 
and pollute by contact, mediate or immediate. A man should make obla- 
tions for, but should not dally with, women of Nata, Kapala, Eajaka, 

1 The son of s Brahman who marriej a Kshatriya woman by anuloma was apparently 
himself a Brahman. 

’ This surname snrtly poin's to a northern origin. 

“ ‘ Uhamberlain/ lit. door-keeper. This is, however, doubted by Professor Bhandar- 
kar. The Pratiharas are represented iu the modern Punjab by the Parihar Jats in Uera 
Gh^zi Khan. Pratihi'a is the Sanskritiz. d form of Pad-bar. For the otfice of praUhira, 
saeYosA’s Antiquitiet of Chafnb ^ j. 135 and 234. „ • , 

‘ Or rather ‘ Meds aud Bbil,. ' Colebrooke does not explain all these names. Bajaka 
is not traceable. Platts gives 6»r£ifa»f as a bard or bowman, but it can hardly = powder- 
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N^pita (barter) caBtes, and prostitutes. Besides their special occupa- 
tion, each mixed cla's may follow the special occupation of his 
class ; at any rate if he belongs t) the first set (above). They may also 
follow any of the Sudid occupations, menial service, handicraft, com- 
merce, agriculture/' 

Indeed so firmly established was this principle that a marked 
m^salhance or a pratiloma marriage founded a new caste, that it 
apparently became customary to define the status of a caste of lowly 
origin, aboriginal descent or degraded functions in the terms of an 
assumed or fictitious mixed marriage. Thus in order to express ade- 
quately the utter degradation of the Chandala he must be described as 
the issue of a Shudra man, begotten of a Brahman woman, ^ just as the 
uncleanness of the Dakaut Brahmans can only be brought out by 
saying that they are descended from the rishi Daka by a Shudra 
woman.* 

The formation of new castes on the principles set forth above 
was a very easy matter, so easy indeed that new castes might have 
been multiplied to infinity. But new factors came in to check their 
unrestricted cieation. One of these factors was occupation, another 
was social usage. These were the two determining factors. Thus a 
Rajput who married a Jat wife did not necessarily sink to Jat status, 
but if his descendants tolerated widow re-marriage he certainly did so, 
and if they took to cultivating the soil with their own hands they 
probably did so in time, and having lost their status as Rajpdts adopted 
widow re-marriage as a natural corollary. Countless Jat tribes claim, 
doubtless with gocd right, to be descended from Rajput ancestors who 
fell by marrying Jat women, or Gujars or others of like status. For a 
converse instance of promotion by marrying a woman of higher status 
see the case of the Dodai Baloch at p. 43, Vol. II. 

Professor Bhandarkar arrives at the . conclusion that even in the 
highest castes purity of blood is not universal, and he goes on to show 
how foreign elements were absorbed into the Hindu population. This 
appears to have been effected by a two-fold process. The descendants 
of invaders or immigrants were admitted into the pale of Hinduism 
according to their degree. The priestly Magian became a Brahman 
and the warrior a Kshatriya, precisely as in modern Lahul the Thakurs 
or gentry and quondam rulers have begun to assert a Rajput origin, 
though more or less pure Mongolians by blood, just as the Kanets, at 
any rate in the valleys of G^ra and Rangloi, are pure Botias® or 
Mongolians. The second process was intermarriage. 

'See Vol. II, p. 151, >. v. Chanal. 

> Vol. II, p. 136. Cf. the foot-note* on p. 139 as to the origin of the Sawsni 
Brahmans. 

’ The real Kar.ets of Patan who arc Hindus look down upon the Kanets of Gdra and 
Bangloi and call them Botaat and regard them as of inferior caste. But this may be due 
to the fact that they arc Buddhists ; see Kaugra, G-azetteer, 1897, Parts II to IV, Part III, 
p. 25, compared with the top of p 21.Crooke, op. eit„ p, 271, accepts the present writer’s 
view that Sir T. H, Holland’s concluoions, referred to at p. 456, Vol. II xnfra, regarding 
the Kanets are vitiated by his failure to distinguish between the mixed and unmixed groups 
of the Kanets in Lahnl. 
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Professor Bhandarkar illustrates the first-named process by some 
very interesting^ historical facts^ called from all parts of India. 
He cites the recently discovered inscription at Besnagar in Gwalior^ 
for an instance of a Greek ambassador^ a Yavana-duta, with the Greek 
name of Heliodorus, erecting a garuda column to Vasiideva, god of 
gods, not as a mere compliment but because he was a Bliagavata of the 
god and therefore fairly to be described as a Vaishnava and a Hindu. 
The Yavana men however were oftener Buddhists than Hindus. They 
were succeeded by the Sakas, also a foreign tribe, whose dynasty ruled 
Afghanistan and the Punjab. Some of their ishatrapas or satraps were 
Buddhists, but others affected the Brahmanie religion, as did also many 
private individuals among the Sakas. At about the same period came 
the Abhiras, the modern Ahirs, described as bandits and foreigners, but 
undoubtedly Hindus. One of their sub-castes is closely associated with 
the cult of Krishna and claims descent from his fostt leather Nanda.* 
Abhira. Brahmans are found in Rajputana and elsewhere, but not ap- 
parently in the Punjab. After the Sakas came the Kushanas, whose 
kings had Turki names and Mongolian features. After the Buddhist 
Kanishka the Kushan kings did homage to Shiva and other deities of 
the Brahmanie pantheon. 

Of more special interest, however, are the Maga or Sbakadvipi 
Brahmans who must be assigned to about this period. They were un- 
doubtedly Magi, and were brought into Jambudvipa by the son of 
Krishna Samba, who was suffering from white leprosy and was ad- 
vised by Narada to build a temple to Surya on the Chenab. This 
temple was erected at Multdn or Sambapura, one of its earlier names. 
The Magas were also called Bhojakas and wore an a vyanga or girdle 
which was originally the skin of the serpent-god Vasuki, and Professor 
Bhandarkar points out that the name of their originator, Jarashasta, 
bears a close resemblance to that of Zoroaster,* and he is informed that 
the pryin's of the temples of Jagadisha and JawSlamukbi^ (in Kangra) 

I J. R.A. S., 1909, p, 10S9. 

“ See Vol. II, p. 6. Are we to take it that the Nand-bansi Abfra are descended from 
Abhiras who adopted the cult of Krishna, while the Jadabansi are descended from t^pse who 
took Yadava wives, i.e. intermarried with the indigenous races ? The legend goes that 
Arjuna, after cremating Krishna and Balarama, was marching throngh the Punjab 
to Mathura with the Yadava widows, when he was waylaid by the Abhiras and robbed of 
his treasures and beautiful women. 

* This agrees with Abu Rihan-al-Beruni, who says that the names of Hnit&n were 
Kasht-, Hans-, Bag and finally Sanb-pur. Miilisthan was the name of the idol and from 
it is derived the modern name of the town. The temple of the Sun wss styled Adilya. Below 
it was a vault for storing gold. See Raverty in J. A. S. 15., 1892, Part I, pp. 191 et tegg. 
Elliot’s translations in his Bistory of India, I, pp. 14, 16, 35, were incorrect. 


* The sage Rijihva, of the Mihira gotra, 

I 

Surya, the SuU x Kakshubh4. 

Jarashasta or Jarashabda — equated to Jaratnsta or Zoroaster. 

Mihira is the Sanskritized form of the Old Persian mihr. 

‘It Professor Bbandarkar’s information is correct the derivation of Bbojki suggested on 
p. 107 of Yol. II is untenable and the Bhojkts of Klngya'are the Magaa or Bhojakas. 
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are Sakadvipl Brahmans, as are the Sewak or Bhojak, most of whom 
are religious dependants of the Oswal Sravaks (Saraogis) in Jodhpur. 
These Sewaks keep images of Surya in their houses, and worship him on 
Sunday when they eat rice only. They used to wear a necklace 
resembling the cast-off skin of a serpent. The Par^shari Brahmans of 
Pushkar were also originally known as Sewaks and Sakadvipf Brah- 
mans. About 505 A. D. we find the Magas spoken of as the proper 
persons to consecrate images of Surya, and c. 550 it is complained that 
in the Kaliyuga the Magas would rank as lirahmans. In all probability 
then the Magas came into India about the middle of the 5th century 
or earlier with Kanishke as his Avistic priests. It may be of interest to 
add that the presence of the Magian fire-worshippers in the Punjab 
would explain a curious passage in the Zafarndma, which states that 
Timur found the inhahitants of Samdiia, Kaithal and Asandi to be 
mostly fire-worshippers. The people of Tughlikpur, 6 kos from Asandi, 
belonged to the religion of the Magi Kmuaisiyd) and believed in the two 
gods Yazdan and Ahriman of the Zoroastrians. The people of this 
place weie also called Saiun.^ 

After the power of the Kushanas was overthrown and that of 
the Guptas established, India enjoyed respite for about two centuries. 
During the first half of the 6th century the Hiinas penetrated into India 
with the allied tribes of Gurjaras, Maitrakas and so forth, eclipsed 
the, Gupta power and occupied northern and central India, The 
Huna sovereign .Mihirakula, in spite of his Persian name,* became 
a Hindu and his coins bear the bull — an emblem of Shiva — on the 
.reverse. The Hunas, undoubtedly the White Ephthalites, or Hdns, 
had come to be regarded as Kshatriyas as early as the 1 1th century, 
and became so thoroughly Hinduised that they are looked upon as one 
of the 36 Kajput families believed to be genuine and pure. The name 
is still found as a sub-division of the Rahbarl caste.® The Gujar, 
Sanskritlsed as Gurjara, were undoubtedly another foreign horde, yet 
as early as the first half of the 7th* century they had become Hindus, 
and some of them at least had actually accpuired the rank of Kshatriyas, 
being commonly styled the imperial Pratihara dynasty. ' One inscrip- 
tion speaks of tlie Gurjara-Pratiharas. Among the So royal families 
of the ‘ rePt ’ Ra.iputs ag.iin we find the Badgujar, who represent 
an aristocracy of Gujar descent and of Rajput status. The Gujar-Gaur 
Brahmans are also, in all probability, Brahmans of Gujar-raee from 
the tract round Thauesar. The late Sir James Campbell identified 
the Gdjars with the Khazars who occupied a very prominent position 
on the borderland of Europe and Asia, especially in the 6th century, 
and who are described as a fair-skinned, black-haired race of a 

1 E. H. I., Ill, p. 494, cS. p. 431, 

, Mihirakula is the Sanskritised form of ilihrgul, ‘ Rose of the Sun.’ 

- 3 Professor Bhandarkar says that Huna is now-a-days found as a family name in the 
Punjab, but the present writer has not come across it. He is, however, in entire 
agreement with Professor Bhaadarkar’s view that the Rajput Hunis are Huns bv oriirin 
aee Man, 1908, p. 100, 
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remarkable beauty and stature. Their women indeed were sought as 
wives equally at Byzantium and Baghdad.'^^ 


Another Rajput tribe, which is in all probability of Gujar origin, 
is the Chalukya or Chaulukya. Two branches of this tribe migrated 
from northern India. One, called Chalukya, descended from the 
Siwalik hills in the last quarter of the 6th century and penetrated far 
into southern India. The other, the Chaulukya or Solanki, left Kanauj 
about 950 A.D. and occupied Guzerat, but Solanki Rajputs are still to 
be found in the Punjab in Hoshiarpur and in the tracts bordering on 
Rajputana in the south-east of the Province Like the Padihars they 
are regarded as Agnikulas. 


The Chahamanas, the third Agnikula tribe, are now the Chauhans. 
Professor Bhandarkar would attribute to them a Sassanian origin and 
read Chahamana for V^alimana on the coins of Vasudeva, who 
reigned at Multan over Takka, Zabullstan and Sapadilaksha or the 
Siwalik kingdom. Vasudeva’s nationality is disputed. Cunningham 
thought him a later Huna, Professor Rapson would regard him as a 
Sassanian and Professor Bhandarkar as probably a Khazar and so a 
Gurjara. However this may be, the Chahamanas were undoubtedly of 
foreign origin, and they were known as the Sapadalakshia-Chahamanas 
or Chauhans of the country of the 125,000 hills, which included not 
only the Siwalik range, but a territory in the plains which included 
Nagaur on the west as well as the Punjab Siwaliks and the submontane 
tracts as far as Chamba^ and Takka or Tak, the province between the 
Indus and the Beas. 

The Maitraka tribe probably entered India with the Huns. Their 
name appears to be derived from mitra, the sun, a synonym of mihira, 
and to be preserved in Mer, JIair, and it may be suggested Med, unless 
the latter term means boatman, cf. Balochi Metha. 


Closely associated with the Maitrakas were the Nagar Brahmans 
whose origin Professor Bhandarkar would assign to Nagarkot, the 
modern Kangra. One of their skarimns or name-endings was Mitra. 
But into the Niigar Brahmans other castes appear to have been incor- 

I Thid theory leaves unexplained the dislike anl contempt in which the Giiiar^ are 
held by other tribes. Even when, as in Attock, good cultivators and well-to-do. they seem 
to be looked upon as little better than menials, and the appointment of a Gujar to any 
place of authority over any other tribe is always the signal for disturbance ; Attock 
Q-azetteer, 1907 , p. 91 . 

® To the references given by Professor Bhandarkar may be added Raverty’s Tahaqdt 
i-Ndsiri. pp. 110 , 200 . etc. ' Nagaur of Siwalikh’ was spoken of in early Muhammadan 
times The tract from the Sutlej to the Ganges extending as far south as Hansi was 
called the Siwalikh, aud some native writers include the whole of the Alpine Punjab below 
the liighor ranges from the Gauges to Kashmir under the name of Koh-i-Siwalikh, ihidy 
p. 46S^ As to the Ahichhatra, which Jaina works also mention as the capital of 
Jangala, placed in the MahdbTiarata near Madreya, it appears to be the modern Arura 
in Ludhiana, identified with Ahichatta by the late Sir Atar Singh of Bhadaur. But 
Hatur was also called Aichata Nagri, as well as Arhatpur. Cunningham identified Bhadaur 
with Arhatpur ; Ludhiana QazeUeer^ 1904, pp. 14 and 227. 
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porated, and among others the Vaisya name-sufEx Datta is found as a 
sharman of the Nagar f^rahman, just as it is among the Muhial Brah- 
mans. * On the other hand, the iSTagra Jats probably derive their name 
from Nagar, a plaee descnhed as not far from Ahichchhatra, which was 
either the Ahichhatr.i now represented by Arura (or possibly by Hatur) 
or a place in the Siwalik hills. - 


Till-. vBoRiGixcs or nil, Pcxjab. 


It has long' been the practice to speak of aboriginal trilies in the 
Punjab, but it is very difficult to say precisely what tribes or e’ements 
in its population are aboriginal. Both these Provinces are on the 
whole poor in early historic-il remains, and both are singularly destitute 
of relics of pre-history. Tn the Thai or steppe of Mianwali local 
tradition attributes the first posses-ion of the country to a half mythi- 
cal race of gigantic men, called Belemas, whose mighty bones and 
great earthen vessels are oven uow said to be discovered beneath the 
sand hills. But the Belemas can hardly be other than the -mhlims, 
a tribe still extant as a llajput sept. It was established on the Indus 
previous to the Seers Si.ars) and Mackenzie mentions it as extinct, 
but not apparently as a verv ancient race : Leia and Bhakkar hett. Hep. 
1865 , § 82 ‘. 

Thorburii records that the Marwat plain was sparsely inhabited 
by a race which has left us nothing but its name, Pothi, and this race 
appears to have been found in Marwat so late as three or four centuries 
ago when the Niazis overran it from Tank.® 


Raverty also notes that the Budli or Budni, who consisted of 
several tribes and held a large tract of country extending from 
Nangrahar to the Indus, were displaced by the Afghans when they 
first entered Bangash, the modern Kurram.-^ He deprecates any 
hasty conjecture that they were Buddhists, as the Akhund Darveza 
says they were Kafirs, that is, non-Mussalmans, but he does not say 
they were Buddhists. Raverty adds that the Budlis were expelled 
from Nangrahar by Sultan Bahram, ruler of Pich and Lamghan. 


' Vol. II, p. 121, 

= Professor Bhaiidarkar postulates at leist tl.rce Aliicliclihatras, one in the United 
Provinces, about 22 miles north of Bad inn. a second not located and a third in the Him lavas 
in the Jangala country near Jl.'.dreya. nliich was situated betw(eu the Chenab and Sutlei 
If the iladreya is to be identitied witli the iladra Dcs tlie .Tangala would certainly appei 
to be the modern .Ta; g.al tr.ut or the Jlillwa country, south of the present Sutlej valley 
and Arn^a lies in this tr.act. Probably there were 'tw o Ahichelihatras in the Punjab to 
wit, Arura, and one in the Him .hiya, possibly in Kangra. in which District Chhatt is still 
the name of a i illage. But a Chhatt is also found near Bnuiir in Patiala territorv And 
the place-name may be connected with the institution of chhat and malcdn am'onsr the 
Rajputs. ° 


Bannu or our Afghan Fro, iHer p, 11 . Pothi suggests a connection with Potho- 
har or war.— a region lying between the Jheluin river and the Indus ‘But strictly 
speaking, the limits of Pothwar are e.mfined to the four ancient parganas of the Ain i 
Akharx Fatelipnr Baori now Rawalpindi, Akharabil Tarkhpari. Dano-ali and 

Pharwala or Pharhala.’— (?. Bel/nerick in P. N. Q. I„ § 617. = anu 


Note! on Afghdnistdn, pp. 380-81. 
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Thence they fled eastwards, according' to the Akhund, and there found 
others of their race. Raverty hazards a conjecture that the Awans, 
Kathars and Gakhars were some of the Budli or Budni tribes who 
crossed the Indus into the Sindh-S%ar Doab. 

In the Peshawar valley we find the Khahds, but it is doubtful 
whether they can be regarded as even very early settlers in that tract, 
though it is tempting to connect their name with the Gandhara. 

In the Central Punjab Murray^ describes the Kathis as “a pastoral 
tribe, and as Jun, their other name denotes, they live an erratic life.^*’ 
But Sir Alexander Cuuningham correctly describes the J lins as distinct 
from the Kathis, though he says that both tribes are tall, comely and 
long-lived races, who feed vast herds of camels and black cattle which 
provide them with their loved libations of milk. Cunningham however 
appears to be speaking of tho Jan, ‘ a wild and lawless tribe ’ of the 
southern Bari Doab, which has apparently disappeared as completely as 
the Jun, though Capt J, D. Cunningham, writing in 1819, speaks of 
the Jans as being, like the llhattis, Sials, Karrals, Kathis and other 
Tribes, both pastoral and predatory : see his Hisforj of the ‘^ikhs, p. 7. 


In the northern Punjab tradition assigns the whole of the modern 
Sialkot district to the Yah.\rs or Yeers, who lived in jiins (Jans,) or rude 
mud huts. The Yeers also held the Jech and Sindh-Sagar Doabs, and 
were known as Jhuns and Puchedas in the Rechna Doab, and in the 
Bari Doab as Bhular, Man and Her, the three original tribes of the 
great Jat ‘ casteh The Shoon Dul were also recorded as the most 
powerful tribe in the Punjab in the time of Bikramajit.- It is im- 
possible to say whence these traditions were obtained or what substratum 
of truth there may be in them. The Jhuns, Juns or Jans thus appear to 
have left a widespread tradition, yet they are unknown to history, unless 
we may conjecture that they preserve the name of Yona or Yavanas, 
the territory of the Grseco-Bactrian King Milinda whose capital was 
Sdgala. ® 

The aborigines of Lahul were the Mom or Mon-pas, and Cunning- 
ham thought that the ancient sub-Himalayau people were the Mon or 
as they are called in Tibetan, Molan. 


TrIB.\L AUE.rS TRIBVL NAWES. 


The Punjab is studded with tracts of very varying size, which 
derive their names from the tribes which now, or at some recent period, 
held sway therein. Along its northern border lie the Khattar,* 
Kahutani and Bala Gheb tracts in Rawalpindi. The Bala Gheb or 


^ Siatorif of the Punjab, p. 38. 

" Priiisep’8 Si^kot Settlefnent Meport, 1865, p. 38-9. 
®CiinDin^haiii’s Anoient Qeographp of India, p, 186.^ 

*Proin the Khattar tribe, according to the Rawalpindi 
name appears to be obsolete as applied to the tract held by this tribe. 


1883-84, but the 


H 
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Gahep, literally Upper Gheb, derives its name from the Ghebas. It is 
held by Ghebas calling themselves Eewals of Mughal descent. ‘ The 
Ghebas also gave their name to Pindi Gheb^ a township now held 
by the Jodhras. According to Eaverty, ChaJkkawal, now Chakwal, 
was one of the principal places in “ the Dhani Gahep^' — Dhani being 
the name of the tract, and Gahep a great Jat tribe. But the Gahep 
cannot be other than the Gheba and they do not now hold the Dhani, 

' west Chakwal ’ tahsil. The name Dhani appears to give their name to 
the Dhanial Eajputs and to be so called from dhan, ‘ wealth,^ owing to 
its fertility.^ The Kahuts have given their name to the Kahutani tract in 
Chakwal tahsil and the Kahuta hills and town preserve memories of their 
former seats. The Bngial tract, described by Cunningham as lying 
on the bank of the Jhelum under Balnath, is also called Baisgram or 
the 22 villages. Cunningham says it derives its name from the 
Bngial branch of the Janjuas, but as there is also a Gakkhar sept of 
that name he suggests that the Bugial septs in both those tribes 
derive their name from the locality — a not improbable conjecture. ® The 
Awans hold the Awankari in the Salt Eange and a smaller tract in the 
Jullundur District bears the same name. 


In the District of Gujrat, a name which itself denotes the territory 
of the Gujars,^ lie the Herat and Jatatar. The latter cleaily means the 
Jat realm, but the derivation of Herat is obscure. It is popularly 
derived &om Herat in Afghanistan, but this derivation is hardly tenable. 
Cunningham® derived Hairlit, which he says is the original name 
of the city of Gujrat, as Hairat-des was of the district, from the 
Aratte. But tempting as the derivation is, it is diflBcult to accept 
it. The Aratta appem- to be identical with the Sanskrit Ardshtraka, 
‘the king-less, which name is well preserved in Justin's Arest®, 
Arrian's Adraist®, and the Andrestse of Diodorus. But Aratta was 
also equivalent to Madra, Jarttikka, and the ‘thieving Bahika' of the 
Mahdb/idrata, as the Kath®i of Sangala ( ? Sialkot) are stigmatized 
in^ that poem'. The term king-less might well have been ap- 
plied to _ the democratic Punjab tribes of that period, but it is 
doubtful if the Her Jat tribe derives its name from Aratta. The 


1 Kdwalpindi Gazetteer, 1893-94, p. 57. Eewal is apparently a mistake, R^wal ean 
hardly be meant. 

* The statement that the Dhanial give their name to the Dhani, on p 235 of Vol ll 
is made on Ihhetson’s authority: Ce«att» Rep. 1881, 5 453. The Dhani is very varionslv 
defined. One writer saya it is the same as Pothowar : P. N. Q, I., § ggO The eastern 
Dhani was a lake which was only drained under Babar’s orders. It was held by Guiar 
graziers from whom the Kahuts collected revenue to remit to Delhi • Jhpliim 

1904, p. 109. It was called Balu ki Dhan from Bal, ancestor of the Kassars orMslnl-' 
Dhan from the Janjiia chief Mai of Malot : ib., pp. 107-09. Lastly dhan appears to mean 
& pool or l3K8« 

® A. 8, R. II, p. 27. For the Bngial mandis, see p. 267 of Vol. II, infra. 

* Gujrat denotes the Gujar tract; Gnjranwala the Gujars’ villaae ■ a distinct:pn 

overlooked m Baden Powell’s Indian Village Community. ^ 

^Ancient Geography of India, p. 179. 


n.t,'27“‘k,!SS" “■ '• ' ““ ‘ W-. P. 4. 

1 Cunningham, op. cit., p. 215. 
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modern Jatatar does not quite correspond to the ancient country of the 
Jartikas whose capital Sakala lay on the Apaga (now the Aik) to the 
west of the Eavi, if we are to understand that the Jartikas did not 
extend to the west of the Chenab. But the Madra country or Madra- 
des is said by some to extend as far west as the Jhelum^ though others 
say it only extends to the Chenab, so that the modern Jatatar may 
well represent a Jartika tract of the Madr-des, if we may assume that the 
term Jartika was strictly only applicable to the western tribes of the Madr- 
des*: Cunningham also records that in the Chaj or Chinhat Doab we find 
a Ranja Des, so called from the Ranjhatribe,anda TUkrax tappa, while in 
the Rachaa Doab we have a Chima Des, to the south and west of Sial- 
kot. The two latter names are derived from the Jat tribes which pre- 
dominate in those tracts, bnt all three appear to be obsolescent if not 
obsolete. 

Further east, in Sialkot, lies the Bajwat® or territory of the Baja 
Rajputs, whom it is tempting to identify with the Bahikas of Sdkala or 
Sagala. In Glurdaspur the Riar Jats give their name to the Riarki tract. 

In Jullundur the Manj ki Dardhak or Dardhak, which appears as 
a maJial in the Ain-i-Akbari, included the modern tahsil of Rahon 
with parts of Phillaur and Phagvvara. The Manj or Manjki tract, 
on the other hand, includes the western part of the Phillaur tahsil 
and a lai’ge part of Nakodar. The modern Grand Trunk Road separates 
the Manj tract from the Dardhak It is, however, doubtful whether 
either tract derives its name from the Manj tribe. Quite possibly 
the Manj or Manjki is named from the tribe which held it, but it is 
not impossible that the tribe takes its name from the soil or the situ- 
ation of the tract. 

In Hoshiarpur the Khokhars hold the Khokharain, a tract on 
the Kapurthala border. And the Jaswan Dun* is named from, or 
more probably gives its name to, the Jaswal Rajputs. 

The Gaddis of Chamba and Kangra occupy the Gadderan, a tract 
which lies across the Dhaola Dhar. 

It is very doubtful if the name Kulu can be derived from the Koli 
tribe but in the Simla Hills the Thakurs gave their name to the 
Thakurain®. 

In the Simla Hills the Mangal Kanets give their name to the 
Manual tract, while the petty fief of Rawahin or Rawain is probably so 
named from the Rao or Rahu Kanets. In Hissiir the Punwar Rajputs 
held a Punwarwati. 

* Hid., p. 185. 

’ A. S. B. II, p. 56 He aUo mentious Miani Gondal but that i3 only a village. 

“ Prinsep (Sialkot Settlement Report, 1865, p. 39) gives the form Bajwant. 
This would appear to be the older form of the word i e.g. of. Pathanti and Nadaunti. The 
former appears to be the country round Pathaiikot, the latter tlie tract round the town of 
Nadauu. Cunuiugham, howevei-, calls the country round Pathankot Pathawat, a name now 
apparently obsolete : op. cit., p. 144. 

■> It is possible that the ancient form of the name was Jasivant : of. Bajwant and 
Nadaunti. 

* In Kulu the thdkurain was the period of the Thakurs’ rule. 
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In the extreme south-east of the Province lies part of the Mewat, 
BO called after the Meos, but in its turn it g'ives its name to the Me- 
watis, or people of the Mewat, The Mewat further comprises the 
Dhangalwati, Naiwara and Pahatwara, three tracts named after the pals 
of the Meos which hold them. The Jat country round PalwaU 
is also called the Jatiyat, and the Ahir country round Rewari, the 
Ahirwati. But the latter term is apparently only used by the Ahirs 
themselves, as the Meos call the country west of Rewari the Rdth 
or Bighauta. The Rath is also said to be distinct from Bighauta 
and to be one of the four tracts held by the Alanot Chauhans. It was 
the largest of those tracts, lying for the most part in Alwar, but 
including the town of Narnanl, which was also named Narrashtra.^ 
Narr^shtra must, however, be the name of a tract, not a city, and it 
is suggested that Rath is derived from Narrashtra. The Rath is 
said to have lain to the south of Bighauta, which tract followed the 
course of the Kasaoti river stretching southwards along the west of 
the modern tahsil of Rewari in Gurgaon. The Dhandoti tract lay 
between Bighauta and Hariana. It was a sandy stretch of country 
running from east to west across the centre of the Jhajjar tahsil. — P. 
N, Q. I., §§ 133, 370, 618. 

The Bhattis give their name to at least two tracts, the Bhattiana 
which comprised the valley of the Ghaggar from Fatehabad in Hissar 
to Bhatner in the Bikaner State, together with part of the dry country 
stretching north-west of the Ghaggar towards the old bank of the 
Sutlej : and also to the Bhattiora, a considerable tract in Jhang lying 
between the Shah Jiwana villages in the west and the Lali country in 
the east. The Bhattiora is thus in the Chiniot tahsil, north of the 
Chenab. Numerous place-names, such as Bhatner, which Cunningham 
appears to identify with Bhafistala,® Pindi Bhattian and Bhatiot 
are called after this tribe. According to Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, the 
Bhattiyat In Chamba is probably also named from the Bhatti caste, but 
it does not appear that any such caste was ever settled in Chamba. 
Bhattiyat appears to be a modern form, and Dr Vogel thinks its 
termination is a Persian plural. It has lately been introduced into 
official documents, and it is often indicated by the name Bara Bhattian 
which points to its having once consisted of 12 parganas. Geographi- 
cally nearly the whole of tins territory belongs to the Kangra valley, 
and it is noted as the recruiting ground for the Chamba army.^ It is 
suggested that its name is derived from lhata, a soldier, and that it 
means ‘the 12 fiefs held on a military tenure ^ or simply ‘the 12 
military parganas. ’ 

>It is suggested that Palwal may be the Upaplavya of the Mahdlhdraia. It was the 
capital of the king of Matsya who brought mountain chiefs in his train. Pargiter suggests 
that the Matsyas must have come from the northern part of the Aravalli hills, but it is ™g'- 
gested that they are the modern Meos. Palwal is now-a-days said to mean ‘ countersign.’ 

“Phulkian States Gazetteer, 1904, p. 197. For the folk-etvmologies of Karnaul see 
G. Tazdani’s paper in J. A. S. B,, 1907, p. 681. 

=The derivation of Bhafinda from the tribal name Bhatti, put forward in Vol. II 

p. 101 , must be abandoned. Its ancient name was Tabarhindli or possibly Batrind. But the 
latter name can hardly be derived from Bbatti. See Phnlkian States Gazetteer, 1904 p 189 

The Antiquities of Chamha State, I, ‘ ’ 
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The Gondal Jats give their name to the Gondal Bar, the length of 
which is some 30 hos from north-east to south-west, with a breadth of 
20 kos. It is difficult to accept Cunningham's identification of this 
tract with the Gandaris of Strabo, which was subject to the younger 
Porus, and it is not correct to speak of the Gundal- or Gundar- Bar 
I)odb, as this Bar never gave its name to the tract between the Jhelum 
and the Chenab, nor does its upper poi-tion now form the Gujrat 
district. The people of Gandaris, the Gandaridae, are also said to have 
been subjects of Sophytes. Gandaris therefore appears to have stretched 
right across the Chenab from the Jhelum to the llavi, its western 
portion being held by Sophytes, while its eastern part was subject^ to 
the younger Porns. 

In the North-West Frontier Province the Pathan tribes give their 
names to many tracts, such as Yusufzai, Razzar, Marwat as well as to 
numerous villages. Instances of other tribes giving names to tracts are 
however rare, though in Dera Ismail Khan there is another Jatatar. 

The whole question of these tribal areas is one of considerable 
interest and corresponding difficulty. The system irnder which a tract 
is named after the tribe which holds it or is dominant in it must be one 
of great antiquity, as indeed we know it to have been in other parts of 
India. Yet in the Punjab the only tribal tract-name of any antiquity 
seems to bo Gujrat, In Kashmir the Khashas gave their name to the 
valley of Khasalaya, now Khaishal, which leads from the Marbal Pass 
down to Kishtwar. But with hardly an exception the ancient 
tribal names of the Punjab have disappeared. Thus Yarahamihira writes : 
‘ In North-East, Mount Mem, the kingdom of those who have lost 
caste, the nomads (Pashupalas, possibly worshippers of Pashupati, or 
more probably cattle-owners), the Kiras, Kashmiras, Abhisaras, Daradas 
(Dards), Tanganas, Kulutas (people of Kulu), Sairindhras (who may 
possibly be ‘people of Sihrind'^), Forest men, Brahmapm-as (of the 
ancient kingdom w'hose name survives in Bharmaurin Chamba), Damaras 
(a Kashmir tribe, but Dammars are also found on the Indus), Foresters, 
Kiratas, Chinas (doubtless the Shins of Gilgit, but we still find Chhixa 
and China Jats in the Punjab plains), Kaunindas, Bhallas (still the name 
of a Khatri section), Patolas (unidentified), Jatasuras (? Jatts, or Jat 
heroes or warriors), Knnatas, Khashas, Ghoshas and Kuchikas Here 
we have not only tribal names but also occupational terms and Ghosha 
and Kuchika recall the goshfaiulwdl or .sheep-folk and kachis or nomads 
of Dera Ismail Khan. There are difficulties in nearly every identification 
suggested, as for instance in deriving Kanet from Kunata or Kuninda 
(Kauninda), as Grierson points out, the more so in that the Kulu people 
are already mentioned once as Kulutas and we should have to identify 
the Kunindas with the Kanets of the hills excluding Kulu-. But it ig 

‘ Sir George Grierson writes : ‘ I nerer saw the equation Sairindhra from Sihrind. It 

loots most enticing.’ 

2 Sir George Grierson WTites in a private communication : ‘ As regards Kanet having 

derived from Kanishte [ junior or cadet ] the de> ivation is phonetically possible, but only 
possible and also improbable. From Kanishtha, sve should ordinarily expect some such 
word as Kaneth, with a cerebral t aspirated, whereas Kanet has a dental t nnaspirated. Tl'(;.=e 
are isolated instances of such changes, but they are rare. I have a memory of a class of 
village messengers in Bih i r called k anait (bowman, I think, from kdn. ‘ arrow Perhaps 
Kanet may have a similar origin. That is, however, a matter of history,* 
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not necessary to find a racial term in every name. If we insist on doing 
so the number of tribes becomes bewildering. 


To the above several names may be added from various works. Thus 
the Mahahliarta classes the Madras, Gandharas, Vasitis, Sindhus and 
Sauviras (two tribes dwelling on the Indus) with the despicable Bihikas. 
We have still a Jat tribe called Sijjdhu and its name can only be derived 
from Sindh or the Indus, but no trace exists of the Madras, Vasatis and 
Sauviras. To this list remain to be added the Prasthalas whose name 
suggests some connection with pratisthdna and who may have been the 
people settled round Pathinkot or akin to the Pathin. Then we have 
the Kan has, Paradas (apparently associated with the Daradas), Tukharas, 
all from the north-west*^ and Ambashthanas,® who were close to the 
Madras, besides tribes like the Arattas already mentioned. 


Why should these tribes have nearly all disappeared, leaving no 
certain trace even in place-names ? The answer appears to be that they 
were non-Brahmanical in creed and foreigners by race. ‘ When shall I 
next sing the songs of the Bahikas in this Sagala town says the poet 
of the Mahdbh irata, 'after having feasted on cow’s flesh and drunk 
strong wine ? When shall I again, dressed in fine garments in the 
company of fair-complexioned, large-sized women, eat much mutton, 
pork, beef and the flesh of fowls, asses and camels T The Bahikas can 
only be the Bahlika tribe which came from Balkh (Bahlika) and in 
close connexion with them we find the Mlgadhas, the warrior class of 
Shdkadwipa or Persia, spoken of contemptuously. The Bahikas had no 
Veda and were without knowledge. They ate any kind of food from 
filthy vessels, drank the milk of sheep, camels and asses and had many 
bastards. The Arattas in whose region they lived occupied the country 
where the six rivers emerge from the low hills, i.e. the sub-montane 
from Kupar to Attock, yet they are described as the offspring of two 
Pishachas who dwelt on the Beas. But the value of such a pedigree is 
well described by Mr. J . Kennedyb As he says, ' primitive men 


1 Grierson says the Khashas and Tukharas were Iranian inhabitants of Balkh and 
Badakhshan, the Tokharistan of Muhammadan writers : see his valuable introduction to 
the volume of the Linguistic Survey dealing with the Pahari languages published in Ind. 
Ant., 1915. 

2 With the Kaikey as the Ambasthas inhabited the Riwalpindi country and Gandhara 
in the days of Alexander according to J. Kennedy in J. B. A. S., 1915, p. 512. Possibly 
Amb in the Salt-Range may commemorate their name and locality. A discursive foot-note 
might be written on the name of Ambastha. An Amtattha-raja appears in a Pali legend 
about the origin of the Shakiya and Koliya family : ibid., p. 439. He had five wives 
of whom three bore astronomical names. He disinherited his sons by his senior wife and 
they migrated to found a new colony. Poes this mean that the Amba-thas svere an 
offshoot of the fire-worshipping Iranians who settling in the Punjab were compelled to 
intermarry so closely that they were reputed to espouse their own sisters ? Then again we 
have Amba8hti= Vaidya. ‘ physician ’ : Colebrooke’s Essai/s, H, p 160. 

3 If the J.irtikas, a clan of the Bahikas, be the modern Jat the latter term may be 

after all Iranian and the nucleus of the Jat ‘caste’ Iranian by blood, a far less difficult 
hypothesis than the Indo-Scythian theory. Grierson says Bah;ka=‘ outsider’ (op. cW., p 4) 
but is this anywhere stated ? It would be quite natural for Brahmanical writere to' style 
Bablikas punningly Bahikas. ^ 

* J. a. A. S., 1915, pp. 611-2, 
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rarely, perhaps never, conceive of a great country, the Punjab for in- 
stance, as a whole ; they name a tract after the people who inhabit it or 
they give it a descriptive title And some of its tribes may in turn 
derive their names from those descriptive titles. ‘ It is only in a more 
advanced stage that they arrive at the conception of a country inhabited 
by various peoples, as a unity, and give it a common name, and when 
they do they invent for it and its inhabitants a common ancestor. This is 
the eponymous ancestor. A felt community of interests is only conceiv- 
able as a community of blood \ The Punjab furnishes an excellent 
illustration of this. Anu is the progenitor of all the Punjab tribes. 
Eighth in descent from him we have : — 

USHINARA. 


Shivi, founder 

Yaudheya 

Ambastha 

Founders of 

of the Shivis. 

L 

(Joiya). 

"1 


two minor 
kingdoms. 

r 

1 

1 

1. 

'1 

Madrakas. 

Kaikeyas. 

Sauviras. 

Vrishadarbhas. 


But the Shivis and Ushinaras are as old as the Anus. All that the 
pedigree indicates is a growing sense of national unity cemented by the 
fiction or revival of racial kinship. 

Local legends in the Punjab itself rarely throw much light on its 
history or ethnology, but on the North-West Frontier legendary 
history though hopelessly inaccurate is sometimes interesting. 

“ The following ” writes Mr. U. P. Barton, C. S., “ is the legendary 
history of Kurram as related at the present day. The aboriginal 
inhabitants were cleos or demons who lived under the domination of 
their king, known as the Sufed Deo, or white devil. This mythical 
kingdom was finally broken up by two equally mythical personages 
styled Shudani and Budani who are said to have been brothers. They 
came with a great army from the north and after fierce fighting 
overthrew the armies of the demons. The legend gives full details of 
the last great battle in which the deos finally succumbed, but it is hardly 
worth while to repeat them. I may mention that a Dum resident in 
Zeran claims to be a descendant of the victorious brothers. Having 
completed the conquest of Kurram the invaders settled in the valley, 
where their descendants held sway for many centuries, until displac^ 
by fresh immigrations from the north. There may he a grain of truth 
in the legend implying, as seems to be the case, the extinction of the 
aborigines by an invading horde of .\ryas 

I have not been able to trace any other legend of local origin. 
It is true that the people delight in legendary lore, but the stories most 
recounted are almost invariably the common property of the Afghans 
generally. Doubtless the ‘Dums’ are largely responsible for the 
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wide range of these tales of the people. I give the following of those 
most frequently heard : — 

Once upon a time there was a king of the fairies named Nimbulla. 
He had a friend named Timbulla. The two friends often made visits 
to far off countries together. On one occasion they were travelling 
through the Swat valley, when they met a girl named Begam Jan, 
She was very beautiful and Nimbulla fell in love with her. This 
Begam Jan was the daughter of a Khfin of the Swat valley. Nimbulla 
took invisible possession of his inamorata to the great consternation of 
the Khan, her father, and his court. Every effort was made by the 
mullas or priests from far and near to exorcise the spirit but in vain. 
At length a famous niulla, Bahadur by name, appeared on the scene, 
and promised to expel the fairy’s soul from the girl, on condition that 
the girl herself should be the reward of his efforts. The Khan 
promised his daughter to the priest who after great exercise of prayer 
succeeded in exorcising the spirit which together with that of 
Nimbullah he confined in an earthen pot. Both fairies were then 
burnt, despite the entreaties of the seven sisters of the captives. The 
mulla was then united with the rescued fair one. But he had incurred 
the enmity of the fairy tribe by his treatment of the two friends, and 
in an unwary moment was seized by the fleas and ignominiously 
banged. This is a _ very favourite legend and the Bums frequently 
sing metrical versions of it at weddings and other occasions of re- 
joicing. 

Yet another legend of Yusufzai origin is often recited by the 
Kurram Bums. It enshrines the lives of Musa Khan and Gulmakai 
their quarrels and final reconciliation. It is very well-known I believe 
on the Peshawar side, and has probably been already recorded. 

The legend of Path Khan and Bibi Kabia is of Kandahari orlo-in. 
Here a male friend named Karami shares the affections of the husband 
an irregularity which leads to the estrangement of Bibi Rabia from her 
spouse. Meanwhile the Kandaharis attack general Shams-u-Bin one of 
the Mughal emperor Akbar’s leading soldiers, on his way to India via 
Ghuzni. The _ Kandaharis are defeate 1 and Fath Khan mortally 
injured. On his death-bed he is reconciled with his wife who remains 
faithful to his memory after his death, refusing to remarry. This also 
is a very common legend among the Afghans.” 

Colonel H, P. P. Leigh writes as follows : — ‘ Close to Kirman is a 
peculiar mushroom shaped stone, which is the subject of a curious 
legend : — 

At this spot, Hamza, son of Mir Hamza, nephew of the Imam Ali 
is said to have given battle to the armies of Langabur and Soo-har’ 
Kdfirs, in the time gone by. They were defeated and Hamza is said 
have erected this stone to commemorate his victory. It is a time worn 
block of granite, with a thin vein of quartz running through it, which 
is looked upon as the mark of Hamza's sword. It i1 stated th?t 
colossal bones are found occasionally in the vicinity, and cuaiously 
enough, not many yards from the spot is a line of three enormous 
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graves, each six paces in length ; the head and heel stones are blocks of 
granite, deeply sunk in the earth, and the intermediate spaces filled 
in with earth and smaller stones. Tiiey have an ancient look, and are 
confidently pointed out as the graves oB Kafirs. Close by is another 
block of granite, with a perfect bowl hollowed in it, apparently by 
water action. This is said to be Hamzats kaehkol or faqtr’s dish. 
On the edge of the cliff some way up the torrent, which dashes down 
from the Para Chakmauni hills, are the ruins of a village, which is 
still known as Langahur, and which are put down as having been a 
Kafir's habitation.. Coins have been found there, o£ which however 
none are forthcoming, but from the description of the figure with 
Persian cap and flowing skirts, would be probably those of Kadphises, 
king of Kabul in about 100 A. D.' 

On the west frontier of Upper Bangash is the koi of Matah-i* 
Zakhmi, or Matah the wounded, so called from a legend that the 
Khalifa, Ali, killed an infidel, Matah, with his sword Zu’l-akar at this 
spot.^ 

Thus an investigation of the traditional aborigines of the Punjab 
yields results nearly as negative and barren as those given by a study 
of the historical data. From a very early period it was usual to define 
status in terms of race. The lower functional groups thus became 
defined by names denoting impure descent, or by names which connot- 
ed unnatural unions. Thus the lowest outcast wi.o performed worse 
than menial functions was defined as the son of a Brahman woman by 
a Sudra, and called a Chandal.^ Conversely any man who rose in the 
social scale became a J4t or yeoman, a Rajpnt or Sahu, i.e. ^gentle', 
and so on. If a Rajput family lost its status it became Jat or Kanet, 
and so on. But it does not follow that it did not adopt a racial or tribal 
name Thus, while we may be certain that Rajput was never a racial 
name and that it is absurd to speak of a ' Rajput race ' we cannot be at 
all sure that there never was a Jat race or tribe. All that we can say is 
that when the Dabisidn was written more than two centuries ago its 
author was aware that the term J at meant a villager, a rustic par excel- 
lence as opposed to one engaged in trade or handicraft, and it was only 
when the Jatts of Lahore and the Jatsof the Jumna acquired power that 
the term became restricted and was but still only occasionally employed 
to mean simply one of that particular raee.^ 

But however uncertain may be any of the current identifications of 
modern Punjab tribes with thqse mentioned in history we may accept 
without misgivings the theory first propounded by Hoernle and support- 
ed by the weighty authority of Sir George Grierson. According to 
this theory there were two series of Invasions of India by the so-called 
Aryans, a name which was probably itself not racial in its origin. The 
first series of their invasions took place at a time when the regioM 
stretching from the heart of Persia to the western marches of ^India 
were still fairly well watered and fertile. Some early ' Aryan ' tribes— 

' This seems a dilEerant place to the one mentioned in Colonel Leigh's note. 

»VoHI,p.l6l. 

*Oapt. J. D. Cnnninghsin, Siet, of the Sileht, p. 6. n. 
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tribes, that is, of superior culture — parting from their Iraniankinsmen, 
slowly moved on foot and in waggons with their women, flocks and 
herds over those regions, perhaps by the Kabul valley, but also very 
possibly by other passes to its south, entered India on the north-western 
border and established themselves in the . Punjab, where most of the 
Mig- Veda took shape. As they had brought their own women with 
them and generally avoided union with the aboriginal races, at any 
rate among their upper classes, they were able to keep their blood 
comparatively pure ; and hence we find to this day in the Punjab a 
physical type predominating which in many respects resembles that of 
certain European races, and is radically different from the typical charac- 
teristics of the other Indian stocks, although the Punjab has been for 
thousands of years the gate of Hindustan, and wave after wave of 
invasion has swept through it to break on the plains beyond. 

After these Aryas had passed on into the Punjab, the same thing 
happened on the north-western marches as has taken place in Turkestan. 
The rivers and streams slowly dried up, and the desert laid a dead hand 
upon the once fertile lands. The road was now closed for ever closed to 
slow migrations of families ; it could be traversed only by swiftly 
moving troops. Henceforth the successive waves of foreign invasion, 
though for a time they might overwhelm Hindustan, could not leave 
any deep and lasting change in the racial characteristics of the Indian 
peoples ; for the desert forbade the invaders to bring with them enough 
women to make a colony of their own race.'^ 

To the type of this second series of migrations belong all the in- 
vasions which have poured over the Punjab in more recent times. The 
Afghan has made remarkably little Impression upon its population east 
of the Indus. ^ Scattered Path4n families, hardly forming septs, exist all 
over the Punjab in places where Pathin garrisons were located by the 
later Mughals or where Pathan soldiers of fortune obtained grants on feudal 
tenures from the Muhammadan emperors. M weo ver the Pathan tribes, as 
we know them, are by no means aucient and their earliest settlements in 
the Peshawar valley and other tracts now pre-eminently Pathan do not 
go back much farther than the 14th century. The Mughals have left 
remarkably slight traces on the population compared with the mass and 
power of their invasions, and no one who reads the histories of their 
inroads can fail to be struck with their ephemeral devastating character. 
Pew Mughal villages exist, because they never founded colonies. Traces 
of their domination are perhaps strongest in Hazara, but iu the Punjab 
itself "hey have never amalgamated with the rest of the Muhammadan 
population though the Chughattai go^s, or sections, found in certain artizan 
(»stes may owe their origin to guilds of Mughal artificers incorporated in 
th^ca^es. _ To go a little futther back the Gakkhars are probably a 
origin_ whose founders wwe given fiefs in the Rawalpindi 
L 1 k certainly distinct from 
PxL ,• demonstrably indigenous Wn-e probably allies 

ofthe earlier Muhammad in invaders, like the Awans. Working back- 
wards in this way it is not difficult to form some idea of the way in which 
one modem Punjab population has been formed, The Pathan or Iranian 
Takm alnost wlatim jim Dr. Lionel Bamtt’e AntiguiHe, of India, p. 8. 
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element is slight, the Mughal or Turki still slighter, while the Arab 
element is practically negligible. Behind the Arab and the later 
Muhammadan invasions which began under Mahmud of Ghazni we have 
dim traditions of Persian overlordship, but we cannot assign an Iranian 
origin to any one tribe with certainty. A gap of centuries separates the 
Getse and Yuechi from the earliest allusion to the Jats by the Muham- 
madan historians of India 

We may think with Lassen that the Jats are the Jartikas of the 
MahdbJidrata and it is doubtless quite possible that the term Jartika 
meant originally yeoman or land-holder as opposed to a trader or artizan, 
or was the name of a tribe which had reached the agricultural stage, and 
that it was then adopted by a mass of tribes which owned land or tilled 
it and had come to look down upon the more backward pastoral tribes. 
The modern Khatri is undoubtedly the ancient Kshatrya, though he 
had taken, like the Lombard, to trade so thoroughly that Cunningham 
speaks of him as the Katri or grain-seller as if his name were derived 
from hatra or market 


Appendix to Pari III~A note on the people of Childs ly Col. Ommaney. 

The inhabitants of Chilas are known generally as Bhultai, so called 
from Bhulta, a son of Karrar, an Arab, who came from Kashi'raL 
(Kashmir, where an ancestor of his first settled. The descendants of 
Karrar are called by the inhabitants themselves Shin : the Pa^4ns 
called them Rana. Four classes now reside in Chilas : 

Shin = rana 

Yashkun ? 

Kamln. 

Ddm. 

The Shin do not give their female relations in marriage to the 
inferior classes, though they can take women from them • the same 
principle is observed by the inferior classes towards one another. 

The Shin are divided into 4 classes,* as it were, who divided the 
country into 4 equal shares and apparently each cla s gave a portion 
to the Yashkun class who perhaps helped the Shin class to conquer the 
country. The Yashkuns appear to have more rights in land than the 
other two classes who only hold small plots by purchase on condition of 
service, but a Yashkun cannot sell or mortgage his land without the 

1 A. S. B. 11, p. 3. 

• Kotannai. 

Bfchwai. 

B^dtanunai. 

Warithigai. 
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ooBsent of the Shfn proprietary body nor even leaee it without per- 
mission. 

The residents of Chilas are also called Dards, butt can give no 
reason for it. The Chilasi tribe in Darrial (or-el) nort;h of the Indus 
shave the head leaving a lock of Rair on top but they do not shave the 
upper Kp. 



PART IV.- RELIGIONS. 

Section 1. — The Eeligion of the Bon in, Tibet. 

It is difficult to say what the primitive religion of the Punjab 
or North-West corner of India must have been, but easy to conjecture 
its general outlines. It was doubtless a form of Nature- worship, 
combined with magic, whose object was to attain power over the 
material universe generally and in particular to get children, ensure 
good harvests, and destroy enemies or at least secure immunity from 
their onslaughts. A type of this primitive religion may have long 
survived the Vedic period in the Bon-chos or religion of the Bon-pos. 
The Bon-chos was also called Lha-chos, or ‘ spirit cult and in the 
gLing-ehos of Ladakh we have probably the earliest type of it.^ 

Unfortunately it is almost impossible to say what was the piinciple 
of this Bon^ cult as its literature is relatively modern and an imitation 
of that of the Buddhists and the only ancient authorities on it which 
we possess are open to grave suspicion as being Buddhist works 
treating of the struggles which that religion had to sustain against 
that of the Bon, But it is generally agreed that it must have been 
a kind of rude shaman-ism, that is to say an animistic and at the 
same time fetishistic adoration of natural forces and of good 
and evil spirits, generally ill-disposed or rather perhaps benevolent 
or the reverse according as they were satisfied or discontented with 
the cult vouchsafed to them by means of prayers and incantations, 
sacrifices of victims and sacred dances — a form of religion close enough 
to the popular Taoism of the Chinese which indeed the Bon-pos them- 
selves claim to have founded. 

According to the Bon-pos' tradition their religion has gone 
through three phases called the Jola-Bon, Kyar-Bon and G-yur-Bon, the 
last synchronising with the king Thisrong Detsan and his grandson 
Langdarma and having for its principal characteristic a number of ideas 
and practices adopted from Buddhism as well some elements borrowed 
from Indian philosophy, and the Tantric doctrine of the Sakti. 

The gods of the Bon religion were those of the red meadow (the 
earth), of the sun, of heaven. King Kesar and his mother Gog-bzang 
lha-mo.* But at least as primitive were the pho-lha and mo-lha or 
deities of ‘ the male and female principle.* Sun-worship must have been 
important as the cult was also called gYung-drung-bon ' or the siedsttka- 
hon} 

But the Bon-pos also recognise the existence of a supreme being 
Kontu-bzang-po corresponding to Brahma, the universal soul of the 
Brahmans, a d to t. e Adl-Buddha of the Buddists, the creator ac- 
cording to some, but only the spectator according to others, of a 

' A. H. Francke, AntiqaiUet of Indian Tibet, Calcntta, 1914, p. 21. 

^ PronoTUiced Pon according to Sarat Chandra Das {Journal of the Buddhist Texts 
Society of India, 1893, Appendix, cited by MillonS, Bod-Xovl on Tibet, Annales du Hns^ 
Ghiimet, Paris, 1906, p. 155), or Penn with the French eu. 

s Fraoeke, op. cit. pp. 2 and 65. 

< p. 21 

* Ib., p. 9J, For some farther details see Francke, A Sistoiy of Tibri, pp. 
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spontaneous creation issuing from the eternal void. When the func- 
tions of a creator are attributed to him he is assigned a spouse 
or yum, literally ‘ mother, * representing his active energy with 
which he engenders gods, men and all beings. Beneath him come 
Kyung, the chief spirit of chaos, under the form of a blue eagle, 
18 great gods and goddesses, 70,0i)0 secondary gods, innumerable 
genii and a score of principal saints all eager to fight for mankind 
against the demons. i 

But the most important personage of the Bon pantheon, more 
worshipped perhaps than Kuntu-bangpo, himself, is the prophet Senrab- 
Mibo, held to he an incarnation of the Buddha and believed to have 
been himself reincarnated in China in the philosopher Lao-Tseu, 
the patron of Taoism. To him is attributed the mystic prayer, Om ! 
ma-trihmou-ye* -sa lali-iu which in the Bon takes the place of the 
Buddhist invocation Om ! mani padme^hum and whose eight syllables 
represent Kuntu-bzangpo, his Sakti, the gods, genii, men, animals, 
demons and hell, as well as the sacred dance called that of the white 
demon, the different kinds of rosaries corresponding to the different 
degrees of meditation, the offerings of alcoholic liquors made to propiti- 
ate the spirits and in brief almost all the necromantic rites relating to 
funerals, to exorcism and to the means of averting the effects of evil 
omens. During his long religious career he was served by Vugupa, a 
demon with nine heads, whom he had overcome by his exorcisms and 
converted by his eloquence. The practices inculcated by him form 
almost all that we know about the actual worship of the Bon-pos who, 
according to the Ldmas, have also borrowed a part of the mystic and 
magic ritual from Ldmaistic Buddhism. The Bon in its animism and 
demonolatry is very like the cults of the Mongolian and Siberian 
shamans in which dances (or sacred dramas acted by mimes), offerings, 
the drinking of intoxicating liquors, and animal sacrifices, especially 
those of sheep, play a considerable part. They also immolate birds to 
the spirits of the dead and fowls to demons. 

As in all animistic religions the Bon priest is above all a sorcerer. 
His principal functions are to propitiate by his prayers and sacrifices 
the genii who are ready to be benevolent, to put to flight or destroy 
by exorcism those whose malevolence causes devastating storms, floods, 
drought, epidemic disease, accidents and even the countless little 
privations of daily life. As an astrologer he reads the sky and draws up 
horoscopes of birth, marriage and death— for one must ascertain the 
posthumous fate of those one loved — and teaches means of averting evil 
omens. As a diviner he discloses the secrets of the future, discovers 
hidden treasures, traces thieves by inspection of the shoulder-blades of 
sheep, by cards, dice, the flight of birds or opening a sacred book at 
random. As a doctor he treats men and animals with simples but 
more often with charms and incantations, an obvious proceeding, since 
all sickness is the work of demons. In a word, as depositoiw of all 
knowledge sacred and profane he teaches children a little reading 
writing and arithmetic, but above all the precepts of religion. 

iVflloalk IBS. 
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The Bon priesthood is trained by ascetic exercises, the study of the 
sacred books, magic and sorcery and to submit itself to certain rules of 
monastic discipline, celibacy included, though that does not seem to be 
an absolute obligation. Their morals are said to be lax, and their 
conduct anything but exemplary. They live in monasteries, often 
very large and wealthy, called bon-ling, under the direction of an elect- 
ed superior But it is also said that some of these superiors of certain 
large monasteries are perpetual incarnations of Senrab-Mibo or other 
gods. There are also nunneries of women who are called Bon-mos. 

Bon ethics, eschatology and metaphysics are closely allied to those of 
Buddhism, but less regard is paid to the principle of ahinm or the pre- 
servation of all life. The Lamas indeed accuse the Bon-pos of plagiaris- 
ing from their books and they have certainly borrowed from Buddhism 
the story that a synod or council was held in the land of Mangkar, 
at which sages and religious teachers attended from India, Persia and 
China to collaborate with the Tibetan Bou-pos in the editing or com- 
pilation of the S-ijOOi) gomos or treatises which form their canon. 

The Bon-pos or some of them at least accept the Indian dogma 
of the metempsychosis, but appear to restrict it to those who blinded 
by ignorance [avidgd] have failed to grasp the eternal verity of the 
Bon-Ku (emptiness, unreality, vanity, mutability of mundane things 
composed of different elements and therefore perishable), and remain 
subject to the law of karma or consequences of one^s own deeds, whereas 
the wise freed from earthly bonds and enlightened by the splendour 
of the bon-ku (which has some analogies with the bodlii or knowledge) 
go to be absorbed into the pure essence of the san or spiritual immuta- 
bility, composed of pure light and absolute knowledge which constitutes 
the subtle body of Kuntd Bzang-po. Two parallel and inseparable 
ways lead to this state of abstraction or of the absolute, which is the 
supreme aim of the Bon-pos — viz. darskana (activ'e, will and perhaps 
action) ;and gotri^ or meditation. This latter, probably an imitation of 
the duddhist dkydn.i, has three stages, the thun-gom, nang-gom ■a.rA 
lang-gom^ not four as in Buddhism, and is the one really efficacious, 
though it should be accompanied or preceded by danhana apparently. 
In the thun-gom, which is practised by a devotee initiated by a spiritual 
guide, i.e. a lama, by counting the beads of a rosary and chanting the 
merits of bon-ku, the mind should not be absorbed in the particular 
object of meditation. But in the second degree absorption and medita- 
tion are equal, the mind is filled with light and then, entering into 
profound meditation [yoga), it is completely abstracted and finally is 
void even of meditation itself. The moment of I ang-gom commences 
when all kinds of vidya (consciousness) have been acquired and the real 
object has been seen, when meditation has ended and the mind has ceased 
to think of acquiring the essence of sunyita. At this moment all 
sins, evil thoughts, &c., are changed into perfect wisdom [jRdna), 
all matter visible and invisible enters into the pure region of mnyatd 
or bon-ku and then transmigratory existences and those emancipat- 
ed, good and evil, attachment and separation, etc„ all become one 

* A|«paienUy gySna. 

* Or lo»§‘gom. 
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and the same. To attain to the perfect meditation of the lang gom 
the Bon-po has nine roads, vehicles iydnd) or methods called hon-drang 
open to him of which the first four, the p’vx-ien, nan'i-sen, thul-sen 
and srid-sen are called the ‘ causative vehicles ’ ; tlie next four, the 
gen-yen, dkar, tuh-srung and ye’-sen ‘ the resulting' vehicles and the 
ninth contains the essence of the other ei^ht. p’va^sen com- 

prises 3u0 questions and 8 1,000 proofs or tests. l^h.e nang-sen contains 
ioxxv gyer-gom s.nd. tah-rag or divisions of meditative science. The 
thul-sen teaches miracle-working. The srid-sen deals with the 360 forms 
of death and with funeral rites, of the four kinds of disposing of the 
dead and of 81 methods of destroying evil spirits. The gen yen 
sets forth aphorisms relating to bodies, animal life, their development 
and maturity. The dkar gives numerous mystical demonstrations. 
In the ye' -sen ai'e described mental demonstrations, and in the kyad- 
par, the ninth, the five classes of npadtsa or instruction. I he tang- 
srung describes the different kinds of bum or monuments destined to 
the preservation of relics. The khyad par alone can achieve that 
which the other eight methods can only effect collectively. Moreover 
the four gyer-hon secure the enjoyment of four bJium's (decrees of 
perfection) of honourable action during several ages. The gen-yen and 
tong-srurg, after having protected the sattvam (animal nature) for 
three katpas lead it on to emancipation. The dkar and the ye’-sen can 
procure for the sattvam freedom of the existence after its first birth and 
the khyad-par can ensure it even in this life Bon temples {bon-k'ang) 
exist besides the monasteries and though the Bon has long been in 
conflict with ldma-\sm it has survived in strength in eastern Tibet and 
tends more and more to become fused with the doctrines of the adepts 
of the Nyigma-pa sect or red Idmas. ^ 

M. deMillou^ whose account of the Bon faith is based on that 
of Sarat Chandra Das, - sneaks of it as ‘ assez obscur’, but it is strange 
that no one has hitherto compared or contrasted its teachings with 
those of Jainism. A. H. Fraucke’s notices of the Bon-chos, fragmentary 
as they are, show that he was dealing with its earlier phases as the 
following notes show : — 

Human sacrifice was probably a leading feature of this primitive 
creed. Oaths at important treaties were made binding by human as 
well as animal sacrifices, new houses were consecrated by immuring 
human beings in their walls, and a person was killed when one was 
first inhabited.® Dr. Francke mentions a lama in the Sutlej 
valley who had recently beheaded his father while asleep in order 
to render his new house habitable. * The old were apparently put 
to death, a custom toned down in modern times to a rule which 

* “ Tkere is an error prcv, lent regarding tiie dress of Ijamas, viz. that the dress of 
Lamas of the ‘red’ persuasion is red, and thitof the ‘yello'v’ persuasion yellow. The 
dress of both is rel. with the exception of the one spociil order of the Geldanpa who, to 
my knowledge, only exist in Zangskar, whose dress is also yellow. But Lamas of the ‘ red’ 
persuasion also wear red caps and red scarves rou id their waist, whilst in the case of the 
= yellow’ Lamas these and these only are ‘yellow’:” K. Marx, quoted in Hist, of 
Western Tibet, pp. 23-4. 

4 In J. K S. B., 1881, p. 203 /. 

’ Francke, op. cit., p. 21. 

"1 Tb,, p. 22. 
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relegates a father to a small house when his son marries and a grand- 
father to a still smaller one. 

The ibex was worshipped for fertility and figures of it often carved 
on rocks. Now a-days ^ flour ibex ' are offered by neighbours to the 
parents of a new-born child ‘ Kesar’aBruguraa and other pre- 
Buddhistic divinities are still invoked to grant children,' but it does not 
follow that this was their real or principal function in the Bon-chos. 
The swa^/ika was already a symbol of the sun and the xont of the 
female principle The dead were buried, burnt, exposed to the air or 
cast into the waters as might seem appropriate. Thus people who had 
died of dropsy were cast into a stream.^ Even so in recent times 
the people of Kanaur“ used to practise immersion of the dead in 
water {dubant), eating {bh khant) and cremation as well as burial. 
Corpses were also cut into pieces and packed into clay pots.® 

Spirits also played a great role for good or ill. That of the Miru 
monastery was carried off even in Buddhist times to Hemis in a bundle 
of twigs.^ When the country suffered from violent gales the spirits of 
the wind were caught in a pot, and stored up in a stiipa which had 
already been built over the home of an evil spirit.® 

1 lb., pp. 96 and 105. 

“ 11., p. 105. 

* lb., pp. 106 and 107. 

*14., p. 23. 

* Pandit Tika Ram Joshi, Bthnograpbu of the Bishakr State, J, A. S. Bengal, 
1911, p. 636. 

6 Fraucse, op. oit., pp. 65, 71 and 74. 

7 14., p. 65. 

8 lb., p. 81. 
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Ibbetscni 

§249. 


Section 2 — Buddhism. 

The study of Buddhism is of more practical importance for the 
Punjab than its present restriction to a few semi-Tibetan cantons of the 
Himalayas would indicate. The ideas underlying Sikhism find some 
prototypes in Buddhism and Macauliff did not hesitate to speak of the 
‘ Gautamist predecessors ’ of the Sikh gnru^ although no proof exists that 
Sikh teaching was directly derived from Buddhistic teachings or tradi- 
tions. Buddhism, however, did not disappear from Northern India 
until the Muhammadan invasions and it is difficult to think that 
its traditions are rapidly forgotten. The interval between its final 
disappearance about the 10th or 11th century and the birth of Nanak 
in 1469 was not great, as time goes when religious traditions are in 
question. In the Himalayas Naga-worship maintained its footing 
and obscure though its connection with latter-day Buddhism may be the 
N4g cults certainly preserve a phase of Buddhism. 


Writing in 1882 Ibbetson expressed a very unfavourable opinion 
of Tibetan Buddhism as the following paragraphs show ; — 


Else of Bnddhism. It is not my intention to attempt any 
description of tenets of the Buddhist faith. They can be studied 
in the books mentioned in the first paragraph of this chapter. 
Gautama Buddha was brought up in the strictest sect of the Hindus, 
he scrupulously followed their hardest precepts, he endured long-conti- 
nued mortification and penance without finding peace of mind ; and in 
the end his soul revolted against the sore burdens with which the 
Brahmans vtould oppress him and the artificial paths by which they 
would had him. He proclaimed that their gods were false ; that the 
Almighty was everywheie and everything ; that each man must endure 
the consequences of his own acts, of which prayer and sacrifice were 
unavailing to relieve him ; that all evil sprang from the lusts and 
longings of the flesh and of the fleshly mind ; that peace consisted in 
final release from the bonds of incarnation and in absorption into the 
absolute, and that it was to be obtained only by the extinction of desire. 
“ Buddhism is no religion at all, and certainly no theology ; but rather 
a system of duty, morality, benevolence, without real deity, prayer, or 
priest.^' But unlike Hinduism, it gave its followers a man to revere 
and imitate whose personal character was holy and beautiful ; and for 
the first time in the religious experience of India it called upon its 
hearers to change their lives with their faith, and introduced them to 
the new ideas of proselytism and conversion. The new doctrine was 
the ne plus ultra of quietism ; and though n 'W infinitely corrupted and 
defiled, at any rate in the northern school, by the admixture of other 
and less pure cults, it still retains many of its original characteristics. 
Above all things it recognises no hereditary priesthood, and, teaching 
that all men are equal, admits no distinctions of caste, at least in the 
countries in which it is now professed j though how far this could now 
hare been said of it had it remained the religion of India, is perhaps a 
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doubtful question'. The story of now it gradually spread over Northern 
India, apparently obscuring for a time the Brahminlsm against which 
it was a protest, how it attained perhaps its highest pitch under Asoka, 
how it gradually spread into Tibet, China, Burma, and Ceylon, how it 
was followed in its victorious advance beyond the confines of Indian 
peninsula by the resurgent Brahminism, which finally succeeded in 
expelling it from the country of its birth, or perhaps more really in so 
absorbing it that it can no longer be traced save in its effect on some 
of the esoteric doctrines of the Hindu faith, and ‘how it now flourishes 
as a separate religion only in the foreign realms which it has conquered, 
is matter of history in its broad outlines and of the uncertainty of ignor- 
ance as to its minor details. Buddha preached about 600 540 B C.*, 

Asoka lived about three centuries after him, and Buddhism first became 
the state religion® pi China in the dth century of our era, while it dis- 
appeared from India some 4 to 5 centuries later. The first Buddhist 
king of Tibet is said to have reigned in the beginning of the 7th 
century, but Ladaiih, the part of Tibet which borders on the Punjab, 
would seem to have been converted bv missionaries sent by Asoka 

Buddhism as it is in the Punjab.— The Buddhist doctrines 
were early divided into two great schools, the northern which pre- 
vails in Tibet, China, and Japan, and the southern to which 
belong Ceylon, Burma and Siam.' The latter retains the teach- 
ings of its founder almost unchanged ; but the former soon sub- 
stituted the final beatitude of the Hindus for the ultimate absorption 
of Buddha, and developed an elaborate and e.xtravagant system of 
incarnate saints and demi-gods of different degrees which has obscured 
and almost superseded the original Gautamic legend. The Buddhism 
of Spiti and of the higher parts of Pangi in Chamba, the only portions 
of the Punjab whose inhabitants return themselves as Buddhists, is the 
Lamaism of Tibet, perhaps the most utterly cornipt form of the religion 
of Gautama. We shall see how largely, so soon as we enter the 
Himalayas, the Hinduism of the plains becomes impregnated with the 
demonology of the mountain tribes. A similar fate befell Buddhism 
in the mountain ranges of Central Asia. To the mysticism, with which 
the northern school had already clothed the original simple creed, have 

1 The attitude assumed towards caste by Gautama is elaborately discussed by Dr. Wilson 
at pp. 278 et seq. of the first volume of his work on Indian Caste. His teaching would 
seem to be not very widely removed from that of Baba Nanak, to be described presently. 
He recognised existing social distinctions, bat held that they were the results of good or 
evil deeds in a previous life, and, unlike the Brahmans, taught that o/f castes should be 
admitted equally to the privileges of religion and were equally capable of obtaining salva- 
tion. Dr Wilson thu.s sums the early Buddhist practice on the subject : “ Though it is 
evident, both from the testimony of the Buddhists themselves and of their enemies the 
Brahmans, that they opposed caste as far as they were able according to the exigencies 
of the times in which they lived, they actually, as a u.atter of policy, often winked at its 
existence in Indian society. While it was not carried by them into foreign countries, it 
was tolerated, though disparaged by them wherever they found ihat they had been 
preceded by Aryan rale.” (See aUo Barth’s Religiom of India, p. 125/) 

3 Rhys Davids and Barth put this date nearly a century later. 

2 Recent research shows that it survived till a much later period. 

< These two schools are commonly known as the great and the little yehiole, perhaps 
because the exoteric and esoteric doctrines to which these names seem originally to have 
been applied have respectively become predominant in the <me and the other. 
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been added the magic and devil-worship oJ the Tdntras and the impure 
cult of the female ])riuelple or Sakti, till the existing system is a 
superstition rather than a religion 

In the northern school Buddha is still reverenced, but only as one 
of many, and not so much as some ; while the objects of worship 
recognised by the most esoteric doctrine include gods and demi-gods, 
though they stand lower in order of honour than the beatified saints. 
But Lamaic Buddhism has gone further than this ; — “As in India the 
Brahmans have declared all the ancient village Thikurs and Devis to 
be only so many different forms of Mahadeo and Parbati, so in Tibet 
the lamas have craftily grafted into their system all the ancient gods 
and spirits of the former inhabitants. Hence, though Buddhism is 
the prevailing religion of the country, yet the poor people still make 
their offerings to their old divinities, the gods of the hills, the woods, 
and the dales. The following are some of the classes of deities which 
are worshipped under distinct Tibetan names : — Mountain Gods, River 
Gods, Tree Gods, Family Gods, Field Gods, and House Gods. The 
mystical system of the Tantrists has been engrafted on the Buddhism 
of Nepal and Tibet, and the pictures of the prevailing sects are 
filled with representations of the three-eyed destroying Iswara and of 
his blood-drinking spouse, ' while the esoteric docrines include the filthy 
system of Budha Saktis, or female energies of the Fancha Dbyani 
Buddhas, in which the yoni or female symbol plays a prominent part.” — 
(General Cunningham). 

The wrath of Kali is daily deprecated in the religious service of the 
temples,- trumpets made of human thigh-bones are used, and offerings 
are made to the Buddhas in which even meat is included, though one 
of the precepts most rigidly insisted on by Gautama was a regard for 
animal life. The priests “foretell events, determine lucky and unlucky 
times, and pretend to regulate the futuie destiny of the dying, threaten- 
ing the niggard with hell, and pro.uisiug heaven, or even eventually the 
glory of a Buddha, to the liberal. I’heir great hold upon the people is 
thus derived from their gross ignorance, their superstitions, and their 
fears ; they are fully imbued with a belief in the efficacy of enchant- 
ments, in the existence of malevolent spirits, and in the superhuman 
sanctity of the Lamas as their only protection against them. The 
Lamas are tneretore constantly exorcists and magicians, sharing no 
doubt very often the credulity of the people, but frequently assisting 
faith in their superhuman ficultles by Juj-glery and fraud.” — (Wilson's 
Religions of the Hindus.) 

Prayer has beer reduced to a mechanical operation, and 
the praying-wheel is a triumph of the Tibetan genius.^ It consists 

» The image of Iswara has a snake roand his waist, carries a thunderbolt or a sword 
in his right hand, and is IrampUug human beings beiie.atli hi? feet. He is represented as 
frantic with anger, his eyes staring, his nos'.nU dilated, his mouth wide open, and his 
whole body surrounded by flames. His spouse is of a blood-red colour, and wears a necklace 
of skulls ; in her right hand is a sceptre surmounted by skulls and the holy thunderbolt, 
while with her left she carries a cup ot blood to her mouth. A circle of flames sur- 
rounds her body. D. I. 

2 This service is described at lei^th in Chap'^er XIH of Cunningham's Ladak ; it bears 
no little resemblance to the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church. 

8 The praying wheel is peculiar to Tibet, where it was generally used at least as early 

as 400 A. D. 
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of a cylinder turaing oa an axis and containing sacred texts and 
prayers, or sornetunes gibberish whose only merit is that it has a sort of 
rhythm It is made of all sizes, from the pocket wheel to be turned in 
the hand as one walks along, to the common wheel of the village which 
is turned by water and prays for the community in general. Each re- 
volution is equivalent to a recital of the prayer contained in the cylinder. 
Flags inscribed with prayers are fixed at the corners of the houses, and 
answer a similar purpose as they flap in the wind. Every village has 
its ma7ii or stone dyke, sometimes nearly half a mile long, on which are 
flung small pieces of slate Inscribed with mystic formul® — “ These slabs 
are votive offerings from all classes of people for the attainment of some 
particular obiect. Does a childless man wish for a son, or a merchant 
about to travel hope for a safe return ; does a husbandman look for a 
good harvest, or a shepherd for the safety of his flocks during the 
severity of the winter ; each goes to a Lama and purchases a slate, 
which he deposits carefully on the village mam and returns home in full 
confidence that his prayer will be heard.^’ 

These maiiis must always be left on the right hand, and people will 
make considerable detours in order to do so. Small shrines are erected 
in the fields to propitiate the deities and obtain an abundant harvest. 
The dead are sometimes burnt and the ashes preserved, in the case of 
great men, in a cenotaph ; but corpses are often “exposed on the hills 
to be eaten by wild beasts, or cut into small pieces and thrown 4o dogs 
and birds according to the custom of Great T'ibet, where these benefi- 
cient methods are philosophic dly preferred as most likely to be pleasing 
to the Heavenly Powers.” In some of the monasteries the abbotts are, 
like the Hindu Sanyasis, buried in a sitting posture and in full canoni- 
cals within the building. The people eat the flesh of dead animals, but 
will not kill for food. 

Caste distinctions are said not to obtain in Spiti ; but the people 
are divided into three classes who do not intermarry, the landowners, the 
artisan menials, and the minstrel beggars ; and the remarks of Mr. 
A. Anderson quoted below seem to show a state of things which can 
scarcely be distinguished from caste in a very lax condition. Caste 
restrictions grow weaker and weaker as we go farther into the hills, as I 
shall show in my chapter on Caste ; and I suspect that there is at least 
as much difference in this respect between Kangra and Lahul as there 
is between Lahul and Spiti. Mr. A Anderson wrote thus : — “ In Spiti 
there are three classes : Chahzaug, Lobar or Zoho, and Hensi or Betha, 
but caste is unknown. A Chahzang will eat from a Lohir's hand. It 
is considered no social crime to eat with the lower classes, but marriage 
is not permitted. A Cnahzang will marry a Chahzang, but having 
regard to relationship ; that is, they will not intermarry within the 
same clan {rus or haddi). This is the rule also with Lohars and Hensis. 
Should a Chahzang take a Lohar woman into his house he will be con- 
sidered as having done wrong, but other Chahzangs will still eat from 
his hand. The offspring of such a marriage is called Argun, and an 
Argun will marry with a Lohar. It is said that it is not common for a 
Chahzang to eat with a Hensi, but should the latter touch the food it is 
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aofc thereby defiled.^ It is common among Bots (or Tibetans) generally 
to consider all the body below the waist as polluted, and if the skirt or 
foot of a Bot should touch the food or water, it is defiled and thrown 
away. It is enough if the skirts pass over the food. I was told that 
when the Spiti people saw the Lahul enumerators stepping across the 
water wbich ran to the Spiti encamping ground, they refused to take 
the water and went higher up the stream for it. This idea is found 
among Hindus also, but it is not so strictly acted on.’'’ 

As we have already seen Buddhism found established in Tibet a 
strongly organised religion in the Bon-chos, which as we now know it 
has been systematised and purified by contact with Buddhism itself. It 
must have been a crude animisTn in its primitive form The Tibetans 
assign a very ancient date to the importation of Buddhism into Tibet, 
but the Chinese annals place it under the reign of the emperor Tai-Tsung, 
627-65U A. D., though possibly a Buddhist monastery had been erected on 
the sacred KaiHsa mountain in 1 37 B. C. If any such monastery was 
founded however it must have been shortlived. Lamaistic tradition in- 
deed declares that about the middle of the 5th century B. C., when 
Tibet was plunged in profound barbarism, an Indian prince named 
Nyahthi-Tsanpo,^ a descendant of Sakyamuni himself according to some 
but according to others an exiled son of Prasenijit king of Kosala, made 
himself recognised as king of Tibet, introduced Buddhism and civilisa- 
tion and founded the royal Tibetan family. But his efforts failed and as 
soon as he was dead Buddhism disappeared completely. Nevertheless 
the Tibetans date the Ngadar or period of primitive Buddhism from his 
reign. 

Under his 37th descendant or successor Lha Thothori Nyantsan* in 
331 A. D. four objects of unknown use fell on thereof of the royal 
palace and the king was warned to preserve them piously as pledges of 
the future prosperity of Tibet whose meaning would be revealed in due 
course to one of his successors. This and the tradition of a monastery 
in Kailasa doubtless mean that Buddhism giined a footing in Tibet 
long before it became the state religion. 

However this may be, in the reigu of Srongtsan- Grampo — 617 to 
698— the first authentic ruler of Tibet, Buddhism met with a royal 
patron The king had married two princes.ses, one Chinese, the other 
a daughter of Ansuvarman of Nepal The latter at any rate was a devout 
Buddhist and the king was induced to send his chief minister Thumi or 
Thonmi Sambhota to search for Buddhist books and preachers in India. 
He returned in 650 A. D. with a certain number of books and an alphabet 
adapted to the translation of Sanskrit texts into Tibetan. About 644. 
the king had built at Lhasa tbe famous temple of Rasa called later 
Lhasei-tso-khang or Jovo-khang to receive the sacred images of Akcho- 
bhya and Sakyamrini brought from Nepal and China by his queens who 

1 So Sir J. B. Lyali wrote : AU other classes avoid eating fo >d cooked by the Bethas 

who are with reason treated aa a very low and dUropatable set of people. So again, they 
would not admit them to the equality conferred by the common use of the same pipe,’ or by- 
dipping the band in the same dish.” ’ ^ 

2 Ngah-K’ri-bTsan-po. The name may preserve the suffix-sthamba, 

Lha-Xho-thori ,yNyan-6tsan. 
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are also said to have built the monasteries of Lahran^ and Ramoche. 
But the earliest monastery in Tibet would appear to have been that of 
Samy6 built a full century later. 

It is clear that if Buddhism was not officially introduced or recog- 
nised in Tibet until the middle of the 7th century A. D. the form 
then adopted as the state religion can hardly have been the pure un- 
contaminated creed preached by Buddha and his immediate successors. 
This supposition is borne out by what followed. Srongtsan Gampo was 
a warlike ruler, yet he was deified as an incarnation of the Dhiani 
Bodhisattva Chanresii or Avalofcitesvara, a pei’sonification of charity 
and the love of one's neighbour and the patron deity of Tibet, while his 
queens also received divine honours as incarnations of the goddess 
Polma or Tara, the Nepalese lady under the name of the Green Tara® 
and the Chinese as the White Tara.* Proof of their divine nature was 
discerned in their barrenness. 

Under Srongtsan Gampo's four successors Buddhism, at grips with 
the Bon-pos, made no progress and may have been completely driven out 
of Tibet, and it was not until the reign of Thisrong Uetsan -728-786 — 
that it became definitely the state religion, in spite of the opposition 
of the prime minister and the queen, herself a devout Bon-po. 
Thisrong Detsan in 744 sent a monk into India to retain Santa Rak- 
shita, superior of the vihdra at Nalanda near Buddha-Gaya, whose ser- 
vices were secured in 747. Raised to the dignity of high priest of 
Tibet Santa Rak-shita had no easy task. The gods, genii and demons 
of the country raised up storms, inundations and sicknesses of all kinds 
against him and he was compelled tc ask for the assistance of his 
brother-in-law the Achdrya Padma Sambhava, who was accordingly 
brought from India by the king’s orders. Padma Sambiiava was a 
native of Udydna,^ a /jraidgd of Indrabodhi, the blind king of that realm, 
and skilled in magic. All along the road into Tibet he engaged in 
combats and overcame by the power of his magic charms the numerous 
demons who had sought to stay him and as soon as he arrived at the 
king's palace he hastened to convene on the hill Magro the full array 
of the gods, genii and local demons whom he compelled to take oath that 
they would henceforth defend Buddhism, promising them in return a 
share in the cult and in the offerings of the faithful. 

By this judicious compromise Buddhism became the dominant creed 
of Tibet, but its subjects retained their own religion as a submissive 
faith — a phenomenon often noticed under such circumstances. Padma 
Sambhava thus secured against opposition initiated a few chosen dis- 
ciples into the mystic doctrine and magic practices of the Tantras of 
the Yog4ch4ra school, while Santa Rak-shita taught the discipline and 
philosophy of the M4dhyamika school. In 749 Padma Sambhava found- 
ed the Samv4 monastery some 30 miles from Lhasa on the model of 

' Spyan-ras-^igs, * The Lord that looks down from od hi^h * : fr. avaloitia 
(looUng on) and iteara (lord) 

s Doljang (Sgrol-Ijang). 

Didkar (Sgroh Aar). 

4 hlilloii^ Lardistin, hnt it also incinded Sw^t. 
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the one at Udantapura with 20 Indian monks and 7 Tibetan initiates. 
Padma Samhhava did not stay lon^ in Tibet. He is said to tiave 
returned miraculously to India and to have left concealed in rocks 
many treatises on esoteric and magic learning to be discovered by sinless 
saints when human intelligenee should have developed sufBciently to 
understand them — a belief fruitful in sectarianism. Nevertheless the 
Bonchos was not extinct, for the progress in Tibet of the mystic Maha- 
ydna also met with great obstacles in the existence of other Buddhist 
sects professing various doctrines. To combat a Chinese monk named 
Mabayana, who preached a doctrine of quietism and inaction, Thisrong 
Detsan called in a disciple of Santa Eak-shita named Kamala Sfla from 
Magadha who defeated the schismatic in debate. Under that king’s son 
and especially under his grandson Ealpachan, who brought the Acharya 
Jma Mitra and many other pandits from India, Buddhism made pro- 
gress and by 899 in which year Ealpachan was assassinated by his 
brother Langdarnia the translation of the 108 tomes of the Kan-jAr and 
of most of the 250 of the Tan-jur had been completed. Langdarma, 
however, placed an interdict on Buddhism and tried to eradicate its 
doctrines from his kingdom until he was assassinated by the lama 
Paldorje in 902. 

Thus ended the era of the Nga-dar or primitive Buddhism and began 
that which Tibetans call the Ch’yi-dar or ‘ later Buddhism, ‘ styled 
by Europeans Lamaism. 

Lamaism. 

By Lamaism, says de Milloue, must not be understood merely the 
religion of Tibet. In reality, like Hinduism, it embraces both its social 
and religious systems crowned by the absolute theocracy which has 
governed it for upwards of three centuries. While Lamaism professes 
to follow the doctrine of the Mahayina or idealistic school of northern 
Buddhism it has exaggerated it to such an extent and introduced into 
it so many modifications in its fundamentals, so many local beliefs and 
practices that it has hardly more of Buddhism than the name. Hence, 
like Hinduism, it can only be studied in its sects and orders. These 
will be described in their historical order. 

The Kadampa order owes its origin to Atisa who was born in 
Bengal in 980 A. D. Educated as a Brahman he was converted to 
Buddhism and initiated into the Mabayana doctrine at Krishnagiri. 
At the age of 19 he took the vows at TJdantapuri under the famous 
Sila Eak-shita with the religious name of Dipankara-Sri-Jnana and was 
ordained at 31. Nominated superior of the Vikrama-Sila monastery 
by the king of Magadba and recognised as hierarch by the Mahdy4nists 
of that kingdom, he was invited by Lha-lama in 1038 to undertake 
reforms in Tibet, but only yielded to the instances of Lha-tsun-pa when 
he had reached the age of 60. Arriving in Tibet in 1040 he was given 
as residence the monastery of Tho-ling and devoted his energies to 
purifying Tibetan Buddhism of the gross and immoral practices imported 
into it by the Bon-po shamanism allied with mysticism of Tantric 
teaching. Before he died in 1053 at Ngethang he had gathered round 
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him a namber of disciples who formed a sect called Kadampa^ under 
Marpa and Domton or Bromton® in the monastery at Raseng or Radeng. 
This sect or order has counted 3000 eminent Idmai in its ranks since 
its foundation and some writers regard it as a restoration of the ancient 
teaching of Thuini Sambhota. It affected especially the Tindya with 
its views of chastity, imposed respect for and worship of the Buddhas 
and of Sakyamuni in particular, charity and love for all creatures, and 
practised fervent meditation. It professed the exoteric doctrine of the 
Void (sunydta) and without entirely rejecting mysticism and the Tdntra 
adheres strictly to the teachings of the Kan jur in regard to them. 
This sect has lost much of its importance since the reforms of Tsong- 
khapa and has to a great extent merged in the Geluk-pa order or sect. 

■The Nyigmapa order, incorrectly called Ningmapa in Vol. Ill, page 
171 infta, owes its origin to dissent from Atisa's reforms. The great 
majority of tlie lamas continued their attachment to the lax doctrines 
of Padma Sambhava and his successors, called themselve"- Rnyig-ma- 
pa or ‘ancients ,* of the old school. Their doctrines were based entirely 
on the Tantras and the treatises and commentaries of Padma Sambhava 
and his school, and are saturated with the shamanism of the Bon-chos. 
As Padma Sambh.ava had professed to draw upon books written and 
hidden by Nagarjuna which he had discovered by a miraculous revelation 
from that saint, so the principal Nyigmapa apostles attributed their 
lucubrations to Padma Sambhava, pretending to discover the writings 
hidden by him as already described. These books, styled Ter-ma, 
contain many extravagances and obscenities, some recommending unbri- 
dled license as the surest way of attaining salvation. 

The Nyigmapa neglect as a rule all the restraints of Buddhist 
discipline, especially in regard to celibacy, abstinence from flesh and 
liquor. Many are married and almost all given to drunkenness. Their 
supreme divinity is the mystic Buddha, Kiintn Zangpo, the Sanskrit 
Samantabhadra but in preference to the Buddnas generally adored 
by other sects they affect tutelary demons called Si-Yidam-kyi-lha, 
‘ benevolent protectors ’ and P’ro Yldam-kyi-lha, ‘ terrible protectors,' 
represented in the Tantric way as each holding their yaw* or sakti 
in a close embrace.. The former belong to the class of Buddhas, the 
latter to that of the Shiva istie deities. The Si-YiJam of the sect is called 
Vajra-p’urba and the P'ro-Yidam Duppa-Klgye.’ They have also a 
guardian demon called Giirgon, a monster with two heads, and they 
worship Padma Sambhava under various forms, human, divine and 
demoniac. The cult, which is essentially one of propitiation, which 
they offer to these divinities, consists in magic rites of all kinds, and 
in these flesh, fermented liquors and blood offered in human skulls 
form the principal ingredients. Their numerous sub-sects, separated 
by insignificant shades of choice between a special Tdntra or Terma 
and another or of a special tutelary deity are scattered all over Tibet 
as are their monasteries, some of which are renowned. Among them 
are those at Samyd, the metropolis of the order, Moni, Ramoch6 and 

* SiaA-ff damj-pa. 

“ H bromi-s ton. 

* Lit ‘ mother a teru applied to a guddess or any lady of quality. 
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Karmakhya, the last three having colleges for the study of astrology, 
exorcism, magic and divination. 

All the Nyigmapas however did not approve of the licentious and 
dangerous doctrines of the Tertons as the discoverers or inventors of 
hidden treatises were called and a certain number of them protesting 
against their pretended revelations constituted under the name of the 
Sarma school an indepeiident group which while preserving the mystic 
and Tintric tradition which had become imbedded in religious morals, 
imposed on itself a strict physical and 'moral d seipline, the rigorous 
observance of monastic rules as to celibacy, abstinence, obedience and the 
renunciation of the world, the practice of universal charity and the 
exercise of meditation. To thisgiMup belong the Karmapa, Bhrikhnngpai 
and Dugpa^ sub-orders. It possesses the important monasteries of 
TVIindoling,® Dorjedak,* Karthok,® Khamtathag and Sich’en-tsogch’en, 
each the seat of an independent sub sect. 

The Kargyut-pa and Sakya-pa sects or orders. — li the revolt of 
conscience which resulted in the formation of the Sarma school was, 
as is believed, anterior to the reforms of Atisa and Bromton and in 
consequence independent of them, their preachings and efforts did not 
fail to exercise a certain influence on the Nyigmapas and contributed to 
form new or half-reformed groups which have played an important part 
in the religious his*^ory of Tibet. Of these the most important are the 
Kargyut-pa® and Sakya pa.'^ 

Among Bromton's disciples was a monk named Marpa who re- 
mained attached to the Nyigmapa doctrines in spite of all because their 
toleration appeared to him particularly suited to the Tibetan tempera- 
ment. He undertook to correct them by mingling the excessive fondness 
of the Nyigmapas for mystical and magical practices with the excessive 
severity of the Kadampas and towards the end of the llth century he 
founded an order which be called the Kargyutpa or ‘ those who follow 
several teachings.’ In this he was powerfully aided by his principal 
disciple and successor, Milarapa. This order or sect professes to follow 
a doctrine revealed by the supreme Buddha Dorje’chang or, in Sanskrit 
Vajradhara, to the Indian sage Telopa and transmitted to Marpa by 
the Pandit Naro of the Nalanda monastery. His doctrine, called the 
mannyag or Naro’chorug, imparts constant meditation on the nature 
of the Buddhas and the means of acquiring it, charity, adoration of the 
Adi-Buddha, the absolute renunciation of the world, life in solitude and 
by preference in a hermitage in order to restrain action and desire the 
rigorous observance of the rules of the Vindya, the study of Tantric 
metaphysic and of the philosophy of the Madhyamika School, and the 
practice of yoga. It addresses its worship especially to the tutelary 

'■ Or Dikiingps. 

3 Brug-ps: this Bub-onler w scattered all over the south of Tibet, espeoisllv in 
Bhutan and Sikkim. ^ ■' 

3 /Smin-grol-^ling. 

< £do-rje-brag. 

‘ Garthok. 

® 3lcah-brgyud-pa 

7 Sa-skya-pa^ 
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Yi-dam Dem-ohog and to his Shakti Dorje-p’^mo, the Sanskrit Vajra- 
varahi, the goddess with three heads, one of which is that of a wild sow 
and it venerates as its principal saints and patrons Telopa, Naro, Marpa 
and Milarapa. Once it boasted many follower and its monks had a great 
name for-learning and holiness, hut it has now-a-days fallen into decay. 

The Sakyapa sect or rather order will be found described in Vol- 
III, pp. 346-7. 

The Nyigmapa lamas and the orders which have sprang from it are 
generallv designated ' red lamas ' or more precisely ‘ red caps ’ — sa-mar 
owing to the colour of their costume.’ But the Kadampa lamas wear 
the sa-ser or yellow bonnet of the orthodox Gelukpa sect. 

The Geluhpa order. — At the very moment when the Sakyapa sect 
was about to attain the zenith of its power in 1355 a miraculous child, 
an incarnation of the Bodhisattva ^Uanjusri, or perhaps even of the 
Dhiani- Buddha Amitabha, was born in eastern Tibet. His intelligence 
and religious vocation were so precociously developed that the lama 
RoIpuTdorje of the Karmapia sect initiated him at the age of 3, and at 
the age of 8 he was first ordained by a lama named Tonduo-Rinchen and 
assumed as his new name the style of Lozang-tagpa or Sumatikirti. 
Tradition avers that he received instruction from a western monk, possibly 
a Christian and if so probably a Nestorian. However this may be, 
Tsongkha-pa — as he is generally called from the place of his birth — soon 
acquired such a name for piety and learning that he attracted numerous 
disciples in spite of the severity of his discipline, especially in what con- 
cerned the vows of chastity. He recalled bis disciples to the inflexible 
- rules of the 258 canons of the Vindya, to the liturgy and ritual traditions 
of the primitive Mahayana. He imptsed upon them the yellow garb of 
the Hindu mendicant to recall by its shape the clothing of the Indian 
bhiksAns and distinguish them from the red-clad lamas and gave them 
the name of Gelukpa^ or ‘ observers of virtue.’ In 1409 be founded 
the monastery of Galdan,^ the centre of the sect, and after some years 
those of Sera and Depung. At Galdan he died in 1417 or 1419, 
leaving the pontificate of the sect to his nephew and chief disciple, Gedun 
Grub. His soul ascended to the heaven Tushita, residence of the 
Bodhisattvas, where be reigns with Nag^rjuna at the side of the future 
Buddha Maitreya, an ascension commemorated by the feast of lamps 
from October 20th to 25th. He is also the object of a cult as Jampal 
Nying-po and his relics are worshipped at Galdan. To him is attributed 
the authorship of numerous treatises, the canons of the Gelug-pa order, 
the four principal being the Bodhimur, the Tarnimmiir, the Altanarke 
&Vki.i\LQ- Ldmrim. In spite of his great renown he never held in his 
lifetime any higher official title than that of abbott of Galdan which. 

I Biinsay give* the following as ‘ Bed-cap ’ sects -. — 

1, Bnikmapa. h. Skarmapa. 

2 '. Urgiupa. 6. Dripong-pa. 

3. Saskiapa. 7. Stagbnnpa. 

4. Kargiootpa. 8. Hlocdrokpa. 

Bamsay ; Western Tibetan Dicty,, p. 13, cf. pp. (9-8 d. 

2 Dge-Isgs-pa. The sect is also called Galdan-pa. 

9 Dgah-2dan. 
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hie successor also bore until his elevation In 1439 to the rank of Grand 
Lama. The latter’s pontificate was remarkable for the foundation of 
the monastery of Tashilhum poin 1445 and the enunciation of the dogma 
of the incarnation of the Grand Lamas of the Gelug-pa order by which 
his successor Gedun-Gvdb-Gyetso was the first beneficiary. It appears 
however that the only incarnation believed in at that epoch was that 
of the spirit of the first Grand Lama^ not that of a god, and that the 
only purpose of this tenet, from which the sect has drawn such advant- 
ages, was to create for these eminent personages a kind of spiritual 
heirship in imitation of (or improvement on) the rule of natural 
heredity observed by the rival sect of the Sakyapa. Nevertheless the 
office of abbott at Galdan is elective. Apart from the adoption of the 
title of Gyetso,^ which means ‘ Ocean of Majesty ’ and is equivalent to 
the Mongolian Tal6, Europeanised as Dalai, and the transfer of the 
head see to Depung, the sect had no history except one of rapid and 
continued progress during the pontificates of Gedun-Gruh Gyetso (born 
in 1475, died in 1543), Sodnam- Gyetso (1543-1589) and Yontan- 
Gyetso (1589-1617). Je-Ngavang-Lozang-Thubtan-Jigsmed-Gyetso 
(1617-1 68‘2) however was able to raise the Kochot Mongols against 
the king of Tibet and make the victors do homage to himself. 
He thus united the spiritual and temporal authority under the 
protection of China in the hands of the Dalai Lamas who succeeded him. 
He is also said to have devised the doctrine of the perpetual re-incarna- 
tion of the Dhi^ini-Boddhisattva Chanresi (the Sanskrit Avalokiteswara) 
in the Dalai Lamas which was extended retrospectively to his four 
predecessors. He also created the dignity of Panchen-Rinpotche, an in- 
carnation of the Buddha Odpagmed (Sanskrit Amitabha, the spiritual 
father of Avalokiteswara) for his old preceptor the abbott of Galdan 
whom he also appointed to be the independent pontiff of Tashilhumpo. 
The Gelugpa have preserved a well- merited reputation for learning. 
They admit the validity of the magic and sorcery inculcated in the Gyuf, 
the 7th section of the Kan-jur, but in all other respects follow 
scrupulously the canon of the primitive Mahayana as the Kadampa 
sect had received it from Atisa. But contrary to its doctrine they admit 
the existence of the soul though it is not conceived of by them in 
the same way as it is in Europe. They regard it as immortal 
or rather as endowed with an indefinite existence and perhaps even as 
eternal in its essence In its inception this soul is a light imprisoned 
in a material body endowed with an individuality which subsists, though 
to a limited extent, in its transmigrations and permits it to undero'o the 
good or evil effects of its karma. Eventually the corporal envelope wears 
thin and finally disappears when the man becomes Buddha and enters 
Nirvana. Nirvana is neither annihilation nor its opposite. It can be 
attained by three roads, that of the inferior, intermediate and superior 
beings For the first named Nirvana is a repose of nothingness. For 
the superior it is to reach the perfect state of Buddha In it the 
individuality of a being melts into a kind of confluence : like Sakyamuni 
himself it is confounded with the other Buddhas. Nevertheless its per- 
sonality is not totally destroyed, for if it cannot re-appear in the world 
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under a form perceptible by the senses it can manifest itself spiritually, 
to those who have faith. It is in themselves then that they see it. ' 

The Gelugpas worship all the deities of the Tibetan pantheons, 
but they especially affect the supreme Buddha Dorjechar.g, the future 
Buddha Maitreya who inspires their teaching, the Yidams Dorjejiffie,' 
Bemchog* and Sangdus® and the gon-po or demoniac genie Tamdin.* 
The ceremonies consecrated to the three latter have a magical character 
and are accompanied by Tantric rites. 

No theology of Lamaism, as a whole, can be said to exist. Each 
sect has its own pantheon and that of the Gelugpas is typical of all 
the others This sect divides the celestial world into nine groups, the 
Buddhas, Yidam or tutelary deities, the Lhag-lha or those above the 
gods, the Boddhisattvas, the Arhats or saints, the Dakkinis, the 
Dharmap.ilas or ‘ protectors of the law the Yul lha or Devas, who 
are terrestial deities and the Sa-bdag, local deities or those of the soil. 
The clue to this multiplication of divine being must be sought in the 
Lamaistic conception of the Buddhas. Incapable of reincarnation, - 
plunged intheWtitude of the Nirvana, they can no longer intervene 
in the affairs of men. At most they have power to inspire and sustain 
the saints who are devoted to the salvation of human beings In a 
sense the Buddhas are dead gods, while the living, active gods are the 
Boddhisattvas. 

I — The Buddhas form the class of higher beings perfect in excel- 
lence, presided over by Dorjechang (Vajradhara), the Adi-Buddha of 
Indian Buddhism, who is the external, all-powerful, omniscient Buddha, 
an abstract being imitated from the Brahma or universal soul of the 
Brahmans, though he does not apparently fulfil all his functions. He 
is often confounded with Dorjesempa (Vajrasattva though it mav be 
that the two conceptions are distinct, the former being exclusively 
meditative, the latter active. They are depicted as seated with the 
legs crossed in the attitude of imperturbable meditation, adorned with 
rich jewels and crowned with a five-gemmed crown. But while 
Dorjechang makes the gesture of perfection, with the index-fingers and 
thumbs of both hands joined and raised to the level of the chest, 
Dorjesempa has his hands crossed on his breast and holds the thunder- 
bolt [dorje or vajra) and the sacred bell. Several sects, including the 
orthodox sect of the Gelugpas, do not however acknowledge their 
supremacy but regard them merely as celestial Boddhisattvas, emana- 
tions of Akchobhya, and attribute the supreme rank to Vairoohana. 

The class of the Buddhas is divided into 5 groups : (t) the Jinas 
or Dhiani-Buddhas, {h) the seven Buddhas of the past, [Hi) the 35 
Buddhas of confession, {iv) the Tathagata physicians, and (p) the 
1000 Buddhas, {i) The Jinas are five abstract personages who represent 
the virtues, intelligences and powers of Dorjechang, from whom they 
emanate. They are protectors of the 5 cardinal points, the zenith, 
east, south etc., and personifications of the 5 elements, the ether, air, 
fire etc., and probably also of the 5 senses. But they are neither 

^ Sanskrit Vajrabhairava* | ® Sanskrit Guhya K&la : F Grihya 

3 Sans^t Samrara. I ^ Sanskrit Hayagrfra. 
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creators nor do they interfere in material phenomena or in the affairs 
of the world. They preside over the protection and expansion of the 
Buddhist faith and each by an emanation of his essence procreates a 
spiritual son, a Dhiani-Bod Ihisattva, vvho is charoed with the active 
supervision of the universe, while at the same time they inspire and 
sustain the saints who aspire to attain Bnddha-hood. Hence we have 
five Triads each composed of a Dhiani-Buddha, of a Dhiani-Boddhl- 
sattva and of a Mdnushi-Buddha or human Buddha These five 
Dhianis are named Vairochana,^ Akehobhya,^ Ratna-Sambhava,^ 
Amitabha^ and Amoghasiddhi,® By a phenomenon as interesting 
as it is unusual they assume three different forms, natural, mystic and 
tan trie according to the parts which they are made to play. In their 
natural form they resemble all other Buddhas and can only be recog- 
nised by their gestures® and by the attiihutes sometimes assigned to 
them. Thus Vairochana is in the attitude of ‘turning the wheel 
of the Law Akchobhya in that of ‘taking to witness^,® Ratna- 
Sambhava in that of charity,® Amitabha in that of meditation^® 
and Amoghasiddhi of intrepidity'^ In their mystic forms they are 
assigned a crown with 5 gems, and adorned with neeklac-'S, girdles and 
precious bracelets, which makes them resemble Boddhisattvas of the usual 
tyiie. Under these aspects Akchobhya changes his name to Chakdor' * and 
Amitabha to Amitayus.'® And the latter becomes ‘ infinite life’ instead 
of * infinite light.’ Finally in their tantric forms they are each united 
to a goddess and often given a number of arms, each charged with a 
weapon or magic attribute. 


(fji). The • Seven Buddhas of the Past,’ also called Tathagatas, 
comprise S4kyamur.i and the six human Buddhas who preceded him on 
earth. They also are to be distinguished by iheir attitudes. They are 
Vipasyin,^* who combines the attitudes of testimony and imperturbabi- 
lity, Sikhin'" (charity and imperturbability), Visvabhu (meditation), 
Krakuchanda' ' (protection and imperturbability), Kanakimnnl^ ® (preach- 
ing and imperturbability), Kasyapa (charity and resolution) and 
Sakyamuni 'preaching and imperturbability) . Like the Dhianis the 
seven Buddhas can on occasion assume mystic and above all tantric forms 
when they fulfil the functions of a tutelary god of a monaster v, tribe or 
family, 

' Both lunds re.-tiiig one on the other, 
palms upward^. 

" The arm raised, the hand presented 
open, the fingers pointed upwards. 

'2 P’yag-na-rdor. 

Tsc-dpag-med. 

“ IJnam-gzigs, 


‘ Rnam par-snang-mzad. 

- Mi-bskyod-dpah. 
s Rin-bbynng. 

* Od-dpag-med. 

* Don-hgrnb. 

® Or att'Tudes, pyag-rggn, Sankr. 
mndra. 


r The right index-finger touching the 
fingers of the left band. 

* The right hand hanging and resting 
on the right knee. 

® The right arm extended and the open l 
hand directed Itownrds the earth j 
as if to attract beings to it. I 


Gtsng-gtor-can 
Ta’m-c’ad-skyoh. 
i7 Ko’r-va-hjigs. 

** Oser-t’nhpa 
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(iii). The 35 Buddhas of Confession are divine personages address- 
ed to obtain the remission of sins or at least mitigation of punishments. 
They include the 5 Dhianis, the 7 Buddhas of the Past, the 5 physicians 
and 19 other Buddhas who appear to personify abstractions. They are 
frequently invoked and fervently worshipped on account of their func- 
tions as redeemers. 

(tv). The Tathagata physicians form a group of 8 Buddhas includ- 
ins Sakyamuni as president. The principal. Be-du-ryai Od-kvi-rgyal-po, 
holds a cup of ambrosia and a fruit or medicinal plant and his colour is 
indigo blue But the others are only distinguished by their attitudes 
and complexions, three being red, one yellow, one pale yellow and 
another reddish yellow. They are addressed for the cure of physical as 
well as spiritual maladies. 

(o). The last group consists simply of Buddhas and includes 1,000 
imaginary Buddhas believed to be living or to have lived in the 
‘ 3000 great thousands'of worlds ^ which constitute the universe. Among 
them the most venerated are the r'ratyeka Buddhas generally cited 
anonymously in the Buddhist scripture. 

II. — In the Yidams we find the most fantastic conceptions of the 
Buddhist theology^ resulting from the introduction into it of Hindu 
Tantrism. Absolute perfection to the Indian mind consists in the 
absence of all passion, of all desire and movement, in a word in absolute 
inaction. Hence a god acting as creator or preserver is no longer a god 
since such acts presuppose passion, or the desire to act, and the movement 
to accomplish the object of that desire. . To reconcile this conception of 
divine perfection with the deeds ascribed to the gods by myth and legend, 
mystic Brahmanism hit on the idea of a doubling of the god, considered 
primitively as androgynous, In an inert, purely meditative personality, 
which is the god properly so called, and an acting personality which is 
his active energy. To the former they gave the masculine, to the latter 
the feminine form. The latter is the goddess or Shakti, a companion 
of everv god De Millou^ says that these conceptions were introduced 
into Buddhism towards the 5th century of our era, and applied not only 
to the gods, active servitors of the Buddhas, but also to the Buddhas 
themselves so that they came to be regarded not indeed as creators but as 
the eflScient causes of creation Tlie Buddha, source and essence of all, is 
thus a generator and as such regarded as bound to interest himself in the 
creatures begotten by him and above all to protect them against the de- 
mons, the great and abiding terror of the Tibetans. In all representations 
the Yidam is characterised by the Yum which he holds in his embrace, 
and this characteristic lead.s to the most incongruous unions. The 
Yidams of the highest rank are the tantric manifestations of the 
Dhianis, of some other Buddhas and Boddhisattvas. But apart from 
the addition of the Yum they all preserve their traditional figures, a few 
Yidam-Boddhisattvas excepted who assume for the nouce terrifying 
expressions — calculated, we may presume, to complete the rout of the 
demons which they have to combat. Only the most active Boddhisattvas 
are depicted standing. The Boddhisattva Yidam Chakdor, a tantric 
manifestation of Vajrapani, may be considei’ed the most characteristic 
type of this series. He is represented as making frightful gidmaces. 
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the eyes flashing anger, with a wide mouth armed with fangs, flames 
instead of hair and a human skull in his left hand, while the right 
brandishes a thunderbolt, and trampling under foot the corpses of his 
conquered enemies. He is the implacable destroyer of demons. Al- 
though he is a form of Indra or Vishnu the legend which explains why 
he shows such special hatred for the demons is in part borrowed from the 
myth of Shiva. "When the gods had drunk the amrit produced by the 
churning of the ocean they entrusted to Vajrapani^s care the vase con- 
taining the rest of the precious liquid of immortality, but profiting by 
a moment of carelessness the demon Rahu drank it all and replaced it 
by an unnameable fluid whose exhalations would certainly have poisoned 
the world. To avert this danger and punish Vajrapani for his negligence 
the gods condemned him to drink the frightful liquid and by the effect of 
the poison his golden tint turned to black, a misfortune rrhich he never 
forgave the demons. 

The superior Yidams are not numerous, the great majority being 
formed of Hindu gods, principally forms of Shiva, transformed into 
secondary Buddhist divinities. It is generally they who are the patrons 
of sects, monasteris and families, and in this last capacity they also 
protect herds and crops. They too have frightful visages and are 
depicted with many arms, anirnals’ heads, and all kinds of weapons, 
including the thunderbolt and the sacred bell which scares demons. 
They also carry a human skull in which they drink their enemies’ blood 
and which serves as a vessel in their temples for offerings, libations of the 
blcod of victims and fermented liquors. The Yums of these Yidams are 
generally agreeable to look at, but sometimes have demon features or 
several heads and generally many arms with hands laden with weapons 
and the inevitable skull. 

III. — The term Boddhisattva’ in orthodox Buddhism means a perfect 
being who has acquired in previous existences prodigious merits which 
he renounces in order to devote them in love and compassion to the 
salvation of other beings, who makes a vow in order to attain bodhi and 
is designed to become a Buddha in a future worldly existence. It is in 
fact the title which Sakyamuni bears in the Tiishita heaven and on earth 
until he becomes Buddha. With it he consecrates Maitreya. his succes- 
sor, before incarnating himself for the last time. It seems then that at 
that time there was only one Boddhisattva in Heaven as there was only, 
one Buddha on earth, but the Mahayana by multiplying the number 
of the Buddhas also multiplied that of the Boddhisattvas infinitely, 
applying that venerable title to abstract personifications of intelligences, 
virtues, forces, phenomena and ideas, and at the same time to saints 
destined to become Buddhas. Hence this group includes personages 
of very different nature and origin. 

First come the Dhiani-Boddhisattvas, emanations of the 5 Dhiani- 
Buddhas personifying their active energies and named Samantabhadra ' 
Vajrapani,® Ratnapani,^ Avalokiteswara or Padmapini“ and Vis- 

I fiyang-C’ab-Sems-dpab. j 3 P’yag-rdor. 

- Kun-tu-bzang.po. 1 ^ Pyag-rin-cben. 

3 Spyaa-ra»-gzig« ; pron. Chanresi. 
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wap^ni.i Three of these are merely nominal divinities, although much 
prayed to. Only the second and fourth fulfil very important roles both 
in religions legend and in popular tradition. Vajrapani enjoys more 
propitiation than genuine adoration, if we understand by that a feeling of 
gratitude and love, probably because of his demon-like appearance in his 
Tantrie form. On the other hand Padmapani, ' the lotus-handed ’ 
or ‘ he who holds the lotus in his hands,’ is above all the beloved 
being, venerated, adored, besought in all circumstances in preference 
to the greatest Buddhas themselves, including even his spiritual father 
Amitabha. 

Many reasons explain the special devotion which Avalokiteswara 
enjoys. He presided at the formation of the actual universe, and is 
charged to protect it against the enterprises of the demons and to deve- 
lop in it the beneficent action of the Good Law. Then he personifies 
charity, compassion, love of one’s neighbour : more than any other he is 
helpful, and in his infinite kindliness has manifested and still manifests 
himself in the world in incarnations whenever there is a danger to avert, 
a misdeed of the demons to repair', or a wretch to save. Lastly he pre- 
sides, seated at Amitabha’s right hand, over the paradise of Sukhavati 
whose portals he opens to all who invoke him with devotion, love and 
faith. He might almost he called the redeemer, if the idea of redemp- 
tion were not irreconcilable with the Buddhist dogma of |iersonal res- 
ponsibility and the fatal consequences of one’s own acts. As protector 
and saver as well as in remembrance of his repeated incarnations Avalo- 
kiteswara assumes, according'to the part attributed to him, very different 
forms corresponding to his 83 principal incarnations. Generally he is 
represented seated (or standing to signify action) as a handsome youth, 
crowned and richly attired. Very rarely he is given a feminine aspect. 
At other times he has several heads and arms. His most celebrated 
image has 1 1 heads, arranged in a pyramid, and 22 arms. In this form 
he is the recognised patron of Tibet. In his mystic and Tantrie cult he 
has as Shakti the goddess Dolma,* a benevolent form of the Shivaistie 
Kali, styled in India Tara the helper. Besides this special office 
T5ra forms one of the celestial Boddhisattvas in twenty-one trans- 
formations, each the object of a fervent cult, for the Mahaydna assigns 
a great place in its pantheon to the feminine element — in opposition to 
the Hinayana. 

Below the Dhiani Boddhisattvas functions the numerous class 
of beings also called Boddhisttvas or would-be Buddhas, some 
purely imaginary, personifications of virtues or even books, others 
who lived or pass for having lived, canonized saints, some of whom 
may be regarded as having had a historical existence, snch as the 
king Srong-tsan Gampo and his two wives who are regarded as 
incarnations of Tira under the na.nes of the White and Green 
Tara.* At the head of this class stands Manjasri,"* occupying a place 

• P’y»g-na-t’sog. 

® Sgrol-ma. 

* Sgrol-ma dkar-po and Ijangs kn. 

^ Hjam.pai-dbyan^.pa : pron. Jam-jang, Hw sword of great anderatanding cut 
tbs darkness of ignorance; 
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so high that he is often ranked as a Dhiani Boddhisattva, who per- 
sonifies the transcendant knowledge or wisdom of Buddhism. He « 
recognised by his flaming sword, held in his right hand, while a book 
supported by a lotus stalk figures on his left. He is always ® 

lotus or on a lion who rests on a lotus. Among the principal Bcmdhis- 
attvas also stands Maitreya' the future Buddha, who is seated like 
a European. Then come the 21 Taras, saviours and compassionate, 
Shaktis of Avalokiteswara ; and finally the female Boddhisattva Od-zer- 
chan-ma more usually called rDorje-p’ag-mo, who is perpetually in^r- 
nated in the abbess of Palti and who may be recognised by her three 
heads, one that of a sow. Speaking generally the Boddhisattvas are 
intermediaries and intercessors between men and the Buddhas. 

IV. — Tie lamas. — By lama the Buddhists translate the SanskrityKra. 
The lamas as a body include very diverse elements. They have attained 
nirvana, but not the absolute parinirvdna, which would preclude them 
from re-appearing on earth or interesting themselves in worldly affairs, 
even in the progress of religion and so on. In the first rank are the 12 
grubchen or wizards, imitated from the Vedie risJiis, having acquired 
sanctity and supernatural power by austerities, mortifications of the flesh 
and, above all, by magical practices. Then come the 16 arhals or chief 
disciples of the Buddha, the 18 sthaviras, his patriarchal sue lessors or 
heads of the principal sects, the Indian or Tibetan pandits who in- 
troduced, spread or restored Buddhism in Tibet, the founders of the 
schools of philosophy, religious sects and great monasteries, and in 
brief all the dignitaries regarded as perpetual incarnations of Buddhas, 
Boddhisattvas, saints or gods who are on this account styled ‘ living ’ 
or ‘ incarnated ' -Buddhas. At the head of this group the Gelugpas 
naturally place Tsong-kha-pa, their founder, and the Dalai-lamas from 
Gedun-grub downwards. It begins chronologically with Nagarjuna 
and bis disciple Aryadeva, the founder and propagator of the Mahayana 
in India, Padma Sambhava and Sauta-Rakshita who introduced it into 
Tibet, and Atisa its reformer Then come Brom-ton, founder of the 
Kadampas, Sasbya Pandita (13th century), and others. 

V. — The JDakkinis. — The Mahayana, having borrowed most of its 
inferior divinities from Shivaism, especially Tantrlc Shivaism which 
makes the cult of the Shaktis predominant over that of the 
tod himself, was compelled to give the Ddkkinls precedence over 
the male gods. Sometimes they are represented as beautiful young 
women, adorned like queens, hut more often with fe.arful visage -s, with 
animal heads crownotl with flaming hair, and so on, either to indicate 
that they can tqrment and ruin those wdio ueglech their worship, or more 
probably to signify their power to destroy the demons whom it is their 
mission to combat. Nevertheless al I have ft twofold character, benevo- 
lent and demoniac or maleficent. They are thj Yiims of the Yidams 
Buddhas etc., but also play most important personal parts. Many 
monasteries, even among those of the orthodox sect, are consecrated to 
one of them as tutelary patron, as are many Tibetan families. First in 
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rank stands Lh.a-mo (Maha-Kali), ‘ mother of the gods She is re- 
presented in 15 different forms, but especially as a woman of ffightful 
aspect holding a club with a dead man’s head at its end, a skull for cap, 
and riding on a steed harnessed with human hide —said to be that of her 
own son killed by her for the sins of his father. Another important 
group is that of the six Mka’-hgro-ma, of whom the powerful Seng-gei- 
gdong-c’an has a lion’s head and dances naked on the bodies of men and 
animals. 

VI. — The Cho'i-chong^ or Drag-gseds include almost all the gods of 
Hinduism, represented as Yidams and Dakkinis under a demoniacal as- 
pect, although they are the recognised defenders of tiie Law and the 
universe against the de.nons. The most venerated are Yama,^ judge of 
the dead, and Kuvera,^ god of wealth. 

VII. — The Tid-lha or terrestrial gods . — This group includes the 
varioug deities appointed to guard the world. It comprises a good many 
Hindu gods, such as Brahma, Indra, Chandr, Garuda etc., reduced to the 
status of inferior divinities, servitors and henchmen of the Buddhas and 
Boddhisattvas, as well as a number of gods, probably Tibetan by origin, 
such as Pihar or Behar, the patron of monasteries in general, Dala,* god 
of war, a kind of Hercules usually accompanied by a black dog who 
above all makes war on demons, and Me lha, god of fire and also of the 
domestic hearth. 

VIII. —The Sa-bdag or local gods are of purely Tibetan origin and 
are charged with the protection of the land, hills, rivers etc., etc. They 
are very numerous and as each locality has its special protector they 
cannot be named or even numbered, but one, Hang-lha, god of the house, 
who is represented with the head of a hog or wild boar, is worshipped 
throughout Tibet. But while he protects the house he is also a tyrant 
for if he chooses to dwell on the hearth the cooking fire must be carried 
elsewhere, under penalty of his wral.h, and so on. He changes his abode 
about once every two months. The family gods are in reality ancestors 
for whom special ceremonies are observed at each change of season. 

IX. — ^The Gegs” or demons are a perpetual source of terror to the 
Tibetans who' attribute to them every material ill from which the country 
may suffer as well as such trivial annoyances of daily life as milk boiling 
over. They are styled collectively or ‘enemies ’ and the most dreaded 
are the lha-ma-yin, corresponding to the asuras, the dud-po, phantoms, 
spectres and ghosts, and above all the Sin-dje, henchmen of the god of 
death. All the demons are the object of practices, magical ceremonies 
and offerings designed to propitiate them, and of exorcisms for which the 
lamas must be resorted to and out of which they make a good part of 
their income. 

‘ Ch’os-skyong. 

^ Sin^je. 

^ Dzam*blia-la. 

^ Hgrs-lfaa. 
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The term lama is applied indiscriminately to the clergy oE Tibet, 
but strictly speaking it should only be applied to high dignitaries who 
only acquire it after having given proofs of profound knowledge. In 
reality the clergy is composed of 5 distinct classes, the genyeiO- ^ or 
listener, the gelsiU^ or novice, the gelong^ or ordained priest, the lama 
or superior priest and the khanpo^ or overseer (abbott or bishop). 
Above this hierarchy in which promotion is earned by merit and 
holiness are two higher ranks conferred by birth, those of khiibilgan, 
the incarnation of a Tibetan saint, and of khutuktu, that of a Hindu 
saint. Finally the edifice is crowned by the two sublima dignitaries, 
the Panchen Einpoche and the Dalai Lima. 

The attractions of the priesthood are many, but they are streng- 
thened by a law or usage® which compels every family to vow one of 
its sons, ordinarily the eldest, to the priesthood. The boy is presented 
at the age of 7 or 8 by his father, mother or guardian in a monastery. 
After a cursory examination of the family’s standing® he is medically 
examined as any deformity, epilepsy, leprosy or phthisis would dis- 
qualify him. The boy is then entrusted to some kinsman in the 
monastery or to an aged monk who is charged with his literary and 
religious education. He keeps his lay gaib and his hiir and can be 
visited by his kinsmen every week. After two or three years of study, 
legally two suflGlee, his gegan or religious instructor asks for his admission 
as a gengen or catechumen, which necessitates a rigid examination of his 
conduct and attainments. 

At the age of not less than 15 the genyen can solicit admission to 
the novitiate. Aided by his preceptor he presents himself before the 
chapter of the monastery an I answers the questions prescribed by the 
Vinaga as to his person and condition, and undergoes a severe Exami- 
nation in dogma. If he fails he is sent back to his family and his 
preceptor is fined, IE he succeeds he is made to take the vows of 
pravajga or quitting his house, his head is shaved, he is dressed in the 
red or yellow robe of his order and given the regulative utensils. He 
thus becomes a getml and can attend all religious functions, without 
taking an active part in them. 

At 20 after further study of theology, he may ask to be ordained. 
This requires a fresh examination, lasting three days and a series of 
debates on religious topics, tests so difficult that the unhappy candidate 
is allowed three tries. If he fails he is definitely expelled the order, 
but generally proceeds to exercise irregular functions as a sorcerer 

‘ Dge-bsiigen, corr. to ijauskr. updsaia, 

2 Dge-tsul, corr. to S. tramnnera. 

Dge-dong, corr. to S. sramana. 

* Mkan-po, corr. to S. ithavfra, 

3 Called btmn-gral, 

6 Certain monasteries only adinit candidates of high rank in which case the 
inveeligataoa is very searching. 


X 
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Idmn in the villages. If he passes he is invested with all rights and 
powers of the finished cleric. 

Once invested with the character of holiness the gelong is qualified 
to act in all the rites of the cult and may even become, by election, 
head of a minor monastery. So the majority go no further, but the 
more ambitious or those devoted to learning go to continue their 
studies in the great university-monasteries such as Depung, Sera, 
Galdan, Garmakhya and Moru. The two last teach especially astrology, 
magic and other occult sciences as well as theology and mathematics. 
After difficult and costly examinations the successful candidate can 
obtain the degree o£ geses^ or licentiate, with which most are contented, 
of rabjampo? or lharamha, ‘doctor in theology.' Adepts in occult 
science take the special title of choi-elong? The holder of any of these 
degrees is entitled to be styled Idrua. Another honorific title choi-je* 
is awarded by the Dalai Lama or the Panchen Rinpoche to clerics 
distinguished by sanctity, but it confers no right to exercise the superior 
functions which the gesea and lharamhaa can perform. Among the former 
are chosen the superiors of the monasteries of middling importance, 
some being elected by the chapters, others being nominated by 
the Dalai Lama or Panchen Rinpoche. The latter supply the khanpoa 
who are promoted by those two hierarchs to form his entourage with 
the title of Councillor or Taanit. They thus correspond to the 
cardinals of the Roman church fulfilling various functions, such as 
abbotts of the great monasteries, with an ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
like that of bishop, coadjutor of the incarnate Ldmas, governors of 
provinces and occasionally generals of the army. 

The khiihilgana are very numerous, but enjoy a purely local 
influence, confined to the district of their own monasteries, whereas the 
khAtuktu, fewer in number, receive a greater veneration and their 
spiritual authority almost independent is exercised over wide areas. 
They include such dignitaries as the Dev or Depa-raja, the spiritual 
and temporal sovereign of Bhutan. 

Another high dignitary in the Lamaic church is the gi’and Lama 
of the sect and monastery of Sakya who, though not an incarnation, 
is the hereditary successor® of Matidvaja, nephew of the celebrated Sakya 
Pandita P'agspa who converted Mongolia and on whom the emperor 
Khubilai Khan conferred, in 1270 spiritual authority over all Tibet. 
In spite of the predominance of the orthodox Gelugpa order, 
the State church, his authority is stilt very great and is acknowledged, 
at least nominally, by all the sects of ‘ red ' Idmaa who are opposed to 
that of the Dalai Lama. Tibetan politics centre round the position of 
the Dalai Lama whose authority is more nominal than real. Even his 

» Dge- 808 . 

^ Rabs hbyams-pa. 

® C’os-ikyong, 

‘ C’os-rje, lit, ‘ noble of the Law.’ 

• Tbfl * red ’ Idmis of the Sakya order are permitted to marry . 
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spiritaal and doctrinal authority is frequently disputed by dissenting 
sects, which nevertheless regard him as chief of the religion and revere 
him as a true incarnation of Chanresi and his. representative on 
earth. 

The lamas only distantly resemble the bhikshiU of early Buddhism. 
Wool has naturally replaced cotton in their garb, but in order to 
observe the canon which required a monk in the presence of a superior 
or of the sanglia or in the temple to wear a mantle draped over the 
left shoulder so as to expose the right shoulder and arm, the Tibetan 
monk during the offices wears a mantle or large scarf [lagoi) over his 
other vestments. This scarf is, like the robe, yellow for the orthodox 
sect and red for the unreformed or Nyigmapa sects. Instead of gfoing 
bareheaded the lamas wear caps or hats, red or yellow, of felt or silk, 
to indicate not only the sect but the rank of the wearer ; and for use 
during the offices they have a clioir cap, always red or yellow, which is 
a kind of stiff Phrygian cap surmounted sometimes by a crest of 
chenille which gives it a curious resemblance to the Grecian helmets of 
the Homeric age. 

Like the hliikshu the Tibetan monk must have certain utensils, 
viz. a bowl to receive alms in, a razor and a needle-case, as well as a 
rosary, a praying-wheel, a small gourd for holy water enclosed in a 
kind of bag of cloth, silk or velvet, a tinder-box and a knife. Generally 
the begging bowl as useless is replaced by a wooden tea-cup of the 
common type. The bowl is tlie less necessary as daily begging has been 
suppressed, the monks being supported by the vast resources of the 
monasteries which are continually being increased by voluntary gifts 
or by imposts of all kin Is levied on the pious superstitions of the faith- 
ful laity. The canon has also been greatly relaxed as regards abstinence 
and diet generally. The fasts are less frequent and severe, being 
restricted to the rainy season {vassa ) — or rather to the corresponding 
period in the calendar, for there is no monsoon in Tibet. The end of 
the time during which it falls in India is observed as a rigid fast for 
four days and by certain solemn ceremonies for which the community 
prepares by fasts of two, three or four days. Exemptions can however 
be obtained in case of illness or weakness, and the fasts are also sensibly 
mitigated by the consumption of tea which is only deemed to break the 
fast of the fourth day of the nyungpar, ‘ to continue the abstinence ’, a 
ceremony during which it is forbidden even to swallow one’s saliva. The 
canon does not interdict such austerities and mortifications of the flesh, 
however severe, as the devout may wish to impose on themselves, but in 
theory the assent of one’s superiors should be obtained unless one belongs 
to the class, by no means numerous, of the hermit ascetics who are not 
dependent on any monastery. The only dietary rule incumbent on the 
hhikshus was lo avoid eating more than one meal a day and this rule 
is observed in Tibet but mitigated by the absorption of many cups of tea 
(eight or ten during the exercises and offices) and two or three cups of tea- 
gruel, a mixture of tea, milk and butter, every morning and evening, While 
the principal meal is taken in the common refectory or separately in the 
cells these collation of tea or gruel are served in the hall of the moms- 
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tery or even in the temple during suspensions of the office arranged for 
the purpose. 

The modifications which Buddhism has undergone have changed 
the dally life of the monks profoundly. While the bhikihu of its early 
phase had no occupations save to take his turn at begging, to listen to 
the Master’s teaching, meditate on the truths of the Law and endeavour 
to spread them, the institution of a cult which has become more and 
more complex created for the priest-monk hew and absorbing duties, in 
Tibet more than elsewhere, looking to the eminently sacerdotal 
character which it assnmefl there. Without desciibing the studies, 
serious and difficult enough, which candidates must undergo, the daily 
life in the cloisters of the lamaist monk is in reality very minutely 
occupied A little before dawn the tinkling of the bell or the 
resonant call of the conch summons the denizens of the monastery 
who as soon as they awake mutter a prayer, make hasty ablutions 
and recite on their rosaries the piayers specially consecrated to their 
tutelary deities of whom each chooses one as his patron saint. At a fresh 
signal from bell or trumpet monks and novices, dressed in choral mantle 
and hat, go in procession to the temple and in profound silence take 
their seats according to their rank. There, after some prayera, tea is 
served and then they perform the ritual in honour of the Boddhisattva 
Chanresi, of the holy disciples of Buddha and of the Yidams and for the 
welfare of dead commended to their prayers. Then they take a repast 
of tea and gruel and after an invocation to the Sun withdraw to their 
cells for private devotions. Towards 9 a.m. the community re-assembles 
in the temple for a service in honour of the divinities who guard against 
the demons. At midday a new convention is followed by the chief 
meal of the day. Then they are free till p.m. when they re-assemble 
to make offerings at the temple, to teach novices, to debate qxiestions of 
dogma, discipline and philosophy. Finally at 7 p.m, they gather to- 
gether for the last time to do the service of acts of grace, followed by 
the daily examination of the tasks of the novices and candidates. During 
each sitting tea is served thrice. 

But these do not exhaust a lama’s functions. In Tibet 
he is not merely a priest He is teacher, scholar, physician, writer, and 
artist, wizard, and he should devote himself in the moments of freedom, 
which the sacred offices leave him, to the branch of occupation which he 
has chosen. In the monasteries all or nearly all the monks are 
charged with the education of boys destined to the •priesthood, and in 
the villages, where there are no schools, it is the resident Idmi, generally 
one of the failures of the nearest monastery, who fulfils the functions 
of schoolmaster and teaches children to re.ad, write and cypher well 
enough to use the ready-reckoner. It is noteworthy that even in the 
tents of the nomad shepherds men and women possess the rudiments of 
education. As writers and calligraphists many Idmas devote themselves 
to re-copying the sacred writings or reprinting them by means of 
wooden bloc£. While lay artists are not unknown, especially at Lhasa, 
the works of monkish artists are preferred on account of the sanctity 
which attaches to their works. These include illuminated manuscripts, 
paintings on silk, cloth and paper, frescoes, charms, amulets and metal- 
work, usually of a reb'gious character. 
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The practice of medicine is entirely in the hands of the lamas who, 
if indifferent surgeons, are skilled in the use of simples and learned in 
the secular lore of plants. They are also the only persons qualified 
to expel demons to whose maleficence all ills are ascribed. Exorcism 
is thus their chief source of income. As a science it is practised by all, 
even by those of the orthodox sect. Even in a temple it finds a place 
as the demons of evil must be expelled from it before the office is began. 
Another important function of the lamas is thj prediction of the future 
by astrology. But those of the orthodox sect to their credit refuse as 
far as possible to lend themselves to these practices, which Tsong-khapa 
and the teachers of the sect condemned, though they are often obliged 
to perform them in order to satisfy the wishes of their faithful 
laymen. 

Besides the monks there are communities of nuns, instituted on the 
model of the Indian Bhikshunis. To such foundations Buddha only 
assented with reluctance. The nuns in Tibet are subject to the same 
obligations as the monks, wear the same garb, though the robe is slight- 
ly longer, and have to sacrifice their hair. But their discipline is stricter. 
They mpst obey 258 rules of conduct instead of 250 as the monks do. 
They owe respect and obedience to the monks whatever their rank, and 
all their convents, even if there be an abbess, are subject to the spiritual 
and disciplinary direction of an aged monk from the nearest monastery 
who presides even at the general confession of the Pratimoksha. At one 
time nuns were numerous in Tibet, but now-a-days their numbers have 
diminished. Their principal order has its seat in the monastery at 
Samding and its abbess is a perpetual incarnation of the goddess or 
feminine Boddhisattva, Dorje P’agmo,^ who is represented with three 
heads, one a sow's, 

Om main padme hum . — This formula we are now able to explain. 
It has hitherto been explained as meaning : ‘ Oh, thou jewel in the 
lotus !' But it is clear that Manipadme is the vocative of Manipadma, 
the deity of the jewel lotus, the shahti of Manipadma who must be 
identical with Padmapani or Avalokiteswara. The formula goes back 
to the times of Sron-btsan-sgara-po.® 

The Hindu-Baddhists of Lahul —I have said that Spiti 
is the only portion of British Territory whose inhabitants have returned 
themselves as Buddhists. But though the Census figures shown in 
the margin would draw a line of the sharpest and mrst definite kind 
between the religions of Hinduism and Buddhism where they meet 
in the mountains of the Kulu sub-division, yet the actual line of 
demarcation is by no means so clearly marked. On this subject 
Mr. Alex. Anderson, the officer in charge of Kulu, writes : — “ In Kulu 
including Waziri Kupi and outer and inner Seoraj, the population is 
Hindu with scarcely an exception. In Spiti the only religion is 
Buddhism. In Lihul there is a mixture of Hinduism and Buddhism. 
Since the last Census, Hinduism in Lshul has advanced, and Buddhism 

* Sanslr. yajrar£Mri, ‘sow of diamond.’ 

■J A. H. Franeke in J. B. A. S., 191^ pp. 402-8. 
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retreated.^ In the valley of the Chandra Bhaga, Hinduism has always 
existed, and is now the prevailing religion. No doubt some Buddhist 
observances still exist, modifying Hinduism more or less ; and in secret the 
people may observe some Buddhist customs more than they will publicly 
admit. But they are brought by trade into close intercourse with the 
people of Kulu, and find it to heir advantage, from the social point of 
view, to prefer Hinduism. In the separate valleys of the Chandra and 
the Bhaga, Buddhism has a much stronger hold than in the valley of 
the united rivers. But here again Hinduism is advancing. The people 
declare that they are Hindu Kanets, though they are probably more 
Buddhist than Hindu ; and the Moravian missionaries at Kailang state 
that caste distinctions, which do not exist among pure Buddhists, are 
becoming more marked- The Lamas of Lahul* will not eat with a 
European, while the Lamas of Tibet have no objection to doing so. 
This advance of Hinduism is ascribed in part to the influence of the 
Thakurs or Barons of Ldhul ; but it is, apart from such influence, which 
no doubt has its effect, inevitable and natural. These two valleys (the 
separate valleys of the Chandra and Bhaga) are best described as a 
margin or debateable land between the two religions, though at preset 
they are more Buddhist than Hindu. The people were once Buddhists 
and are so now to a great degree. But they have_ accepted caste and 
respect Brahmans to some extent, and though it is knoirn that many 
of their religious observances are of a Buddhist char.acter, still they are 
accepted in Hindu Kulu as Hindus.^' 

Mr. Heyde, the IMoravian missionary, puts the case rather more 
strongly for Buddhism, He writes Buddhism is the dominant 
religion throughout the separate valleys of the Bhaga and Chandra. 
The professors 'of it in these parts seem to prefer to call themselves 
Hindu, but this is a mere pretension. They are Buddhists, and the 
majority wish at present to be nothing else. However, in speaking of 
the now prevailing religions of Lahul, one must not forget that both 
Brahmanism and Buddhism are still to a great extent pervaded by 
the demon worship which no doubt alone prevailed in Lahul m early 

times ” 


■ In an account of the religion of Uhnl written for Mr. Lyall in 1868 by Rev. Mr 
Heyde whose Icng residence among the people, by whom lie i» invar-ahly respected, and 
great knowledge of their language and customs ensurea iti accuracy, that genUeman 
Lscribed therlligion of Lalml as “ essentially Buddhism ” and stated that pure Hindus 
were found in only a few villages and were a low se. of Brahmans and that tbow of the 
remaining population who were not pure Buddhists ‘'lea .e 1 more strongly toward. Bnd- 
dhism than Brahmanism.” They maintained Buddhists monasteries, abjured beef, a^ 
“ in case of severe illness, &c., would call in botb Lamas and Brahmans who performed 
their respective rites at one and the same time. ’ D. I. 


2 Mr Anderson says elsewhere: “In Lahul I do dot consider that all are Hindus. 
There are Lamas who ought certainly to have been shown as BnddhisU, bnt there is a 
tendency to ignore Buddhism in Lahul. ” These Limas must have returned themselves 
as Hindus unless there was some error in the compilation o our figures. The pjers were 
1.1 an unknown character and tongue, and had to be translated f X “ 
hardly have been any confusion about such a plain en.ry as mt o re igi , 
had been, it is difficult to see why it should have been confined tc the 
to the Buddhists only, and should not have affected those of Spiti and of olher ™ligio 
in Ldhnl also. There appear to have been only seven of these LamM m Ldhnl in 1872. 
though there were also *^110 cultivating land-holders who had taken Lamaic sows bn 
“ bad very little of the monk about them. ” — D. I. 

N 
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Even the tranBition from Hindu to nominal Buddhist and 
hack again seems to be possible. Mr. Anderson writes in another 
place : — “ A Kanet (a Hindu caste) cuts his scalp-lock and becomes the 
disciple of some Lama, and this may even be after marriage. The 
L&mas of Lahul may marry, the sons belonging to their father’s original 
caste. Lamas sometimes cease to belong to the priesthood, allow their 
scalp-locks to grow, and are again received as Kanets. These facts 
show how intimately Hinduism and Buddhism are connected in Lahul. 
It is still common for both Brahmans and Lamas to be present at 
weddings and funerals.” 

It would appear that there is litt'e of Buddhism about the Lahul 
Lamas save their fitle. Even in small things the progress of Hinduism 
is visible. When Hr. Aitchison visited Lahul the people would not as 
a rule kill an animal, eating only those which died naturally. But 
when the craving for the fleshpots grew too strong, several combined in 
the slaughter in order to diminish the crime of each by distributing it 
over many. Now-a-days sheep and goats are commonly slaughtered 
without any scruple. Even in 1868 the so-called pure Buddhists freely 
sacrificed sheep and goats to the IJiis or local genii, employed Brahmans 
in many of their ceremonies, and shared in all the superstitions and beliefs 
in witches and magic of their Hindu brethren. The same change which 
has taken place in Lahul has apparently been going on in Upper Kanaur, 
for in 1829, when Captain Gerard visited it, the religion of this tract was 
most certainly an impure Buddhism, while in the present Census the 
State of Bashahr returns only one Buddhist among its inhabitants. In 
the Census of 1868 all the inhabitants of both L4hul and Spiti were re- 
turned as Hindus, though Buddhists were separately shown for other 
districts ; and in 1872 Mr. Lyall wrote thus on the subject : — The people 
of Lahul have now-a-days so much traffic with. Hindus that they cannot 
afford to be out of the pale, and are rapidly adopting all Hindu ideas and 
prejudices. The process has been going on in some degree ever since the 
K4j4s of Kulu annexed the country, but it has been greatly accelerated 
of late years by tlie notice taken by our Government of the Lahulis and 
their headmen, and by their contact with Hindus more orthodox and ex- 
clusive than those of Kulu and Chamba. The force of attraction which 
Hindu exclusiveness brings to bear upon outlying tribes is enormous, and 
seems to be in no way weakened by the fact that the Government is in the 
hands of Christians. That fact of political subjection leaves the Hindus 
no other vent for their pride of race but this exclusiveness, and therefore 
heightens its value. Moreover, the consolidation of many Hindu races 
into one great empire increases the power which Hinduism has always had 
of drawing outsiders into its circle, for in social matters the empire is 
Hindu, and as Hindus the Lahulis are free citizens, while as Buddhists 
and Botias (Tibetans) they would be left out in the cold. The Lahuli 
now looks upon the name of Boti as a term of reproach. One of the 
headmen, when in my camp on the borders of Ladakh, met his own bro- 
ther-in-law, a Boti of Ladakh and refused to eat with him for fe.rr that 
my Hindu servants might tell tales against him in Kulu and Kangra. 

Lahul and its pre-Buddhist Religions. 

The three dialects of Ldhul are Bunan, Manchat and Tinan. Their 
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relationship to the Mundari languages is exactly the same as that of 
Kanauri though they possess a Tibetan vocabulary which preserves a 
phonetic stage of that language much more archaic than any kno'vn 
dialect of Tibetan. 

Manchat is also the name of a tract which has preserved an 
auelent custom, probably Mundari. A slab of stone is put up by the 
roadside in memory of a deceased person and on many of them is a 
rock-carving of a human figure in the centre or a portrait of the de- 
ceased in relief. Those erected recently have a spot smeared with oil in 
the centre. In the village temples stone slabs are also found on which 
are carved rows of figures, often exceeding ten in number. These too 
are well bathed in oil. At irregular intervals rich families which have 
lost a member continue to feast the whole village and a slab with these 
portraits of the dead is placed in the temple in recognition of this. The 
older slabs represent the ancient costume of Lahnl — a frock reaching 
from the loins to the knees, with a head-dress of feathers for the chiefs 
similar to that of the North American Indians. In this costume a 
rock-carving near Kyelang depicts a man hunting the wild sheep. 

The most ancient religions of Lahul were probably phallus and 
snake worship — the cults of the fertilising powers of sun and water. 
The original phallus was a raw stone, set up in a small grove or near a 
temple door. It was smeared with oil or butter. The polished stones 
found in Manchat owe their origin to the introduction of modern 
Hinduism into the valley — from the Chamba side in the 11th cen- 
tury A. D. The village temples are small huts with a sloping gable 
roof of shingles and a ram’s head, also a symbol of creative power, at 
the end of the topmost beam. They preserve the oldest type of habita- 
tion in Lahul— which was probably evolved when the country was 
better timbered than it is now. 

Human sacrifice at Kyelang was performed to benefit the fields. 
The peasants had to find a victim in turn— and probably slaves were 
kept for this purpose. One year a widow’s only son was to be sacri- 
ficed as she had no servants, but a wandering hermit offered to take 
his place if he were well fed till the day of execution. On the appoint- 
ed day he was led with much noise to the wooden idol of the god of the 
fields whom he challenged to take his life. But the god failed to 
respond and so the hermit smote him with the executioner’s axe and cast 
the fragments of the idol into the river which carried them down to 
Gngti where they were caught and put up again. Another version, 
however, makes the god of the field a rose-tree which was home down 
to Gugti by the water and there replanted. Since then the god has had 
to he content with the sacrifice of a goat and mention of the courageous 
Idma’s name suffices to terrify him. 

In Manchat the last human sacrifice was that of the queen, 
Bupi rani, who was buried alive. With her last breath she cursed 
the name so that no one now lives to a greater age than she had attained 
when she was immolated. 

Between 600 and 1000 A. D. the decline of Buddhism in Kashmir 
deprived its monks of their revenues and drove many of them to settle 
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in Ladiikh and Western Tibet, The destruction of the monastery at 
Nalanda in the 9th century was its culmiaatin^- disaster. Lotsava 
Rinchen-bzango (c. 95 4-) settled in Ladakh and the Kashmiri monks 
first settled at Sanid in Zangskar and built the Kanika monastery 

Buddhism seems to have entered Lahul from India in the 8th cen- 
tury A. D. The famous Buddhist missionary, Padma Sambhava, is men- 
tioned in connection with its oldest Buddhist monasteries as well as 
Hindu places of worship in adjacent provinces. He visited Zahor 
(Mandi) and Gazha ( = Garzha). Three snch temples are known, 
viz. Gandola at the confluence of the Chandra and Bhatya, Kangani 
in Manchat, and Triloknath in Pangi-Lahul They are wooden struc- 
tures with pyramidal roofs and interesting old wood carvings. 

Larnaistie Buddhism entered Lahnl in the 11th or I2th century and 
from about 1150 to l‘Ji7 Labul formed in a loose way part of the La- 
dakhi empire. The monasteries of this latter type are distinguished by 
their flat roofs.^ 


The Buddhism of Kanaur. 

An account of the form of Buddhism found in Kanaur is given in 
Vol. Ill, pp. 4)47-454, infra. To it the followinglist of the Tibetan gods 
popularly accepted in Kanaur, in theory if not in practice, may be 
added, together with a note on divination* : — 

The Tibetan deities and their mantras with explanations. 

(1) NdiU-chhi'A (God) or Narayan : is said to be of white com- 
plexion with two hands (holding an umbrella in the right, and with 
the left a mungoose vomiting diamonds), and riding on a lion called 
Sing^, The mantra is-. — Om hehi-skirmxnS siodhd. ‘May God bless 
us. ^ 

(2) Ldngdn-darzd or Ghhog-dah ; the deity Ganesha, the remover 
of obstacles. He is represented as crimson in colour with an elephant 
head having a human body with four hands, holding respectively a 
hook used in driving elephants, a noose as a weapon of war, a boon 
and a lotus, and having only one tusk. The mantra is :—Om zambdld 
zdlindde swdr.d. ‘ May God cast away all obstacles and bestow upon 
us wealth.' 

(3) Tdremd or Chkeringmd; the goddess of wealth or long life, 
equivalent to Lakshmi or Mahalakshmi. She is represented as of 
golden colour, with two hands, holding in the right a spear, and in the 
left a diamond cup full of jewels, riding on horse-hack. The mantra 
is : — Om b hundhhe ehoozam d khe inim bird hang tare dnhhd 
bishumdte bimaye swdhd, ' O thou mother o® the world, be pleased to 
grant us prosperity and long life.’ 

> The monks of Kanika wc.-ir the red rohe nhich sheas that the yellow robe of snch 
Zangskar monasteries P.8 tl at at Gargya was not introduced by monks from Kashmir: 
A. H Francke, A Sist. of Western Tibet, p 51 

» /J.,pp. 181-191. 

® Fainished by P. Tika Kam JosLi. 
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(4) Duhar, the Indian Trinity, equivalent to Dattatreya-muni, 
is represented as of white complexion, with three heads, yellow, white 
and blue in colour, and eight hands, holding respectively an image of the 
Aeiiy Hopdmed, an arrow, a thunderbolt, and a boon in the four right 
hands ; in the four left hands, ahJiaya, a noose, a bow and anectar-cnp 
respectively, and seated in the Padmasana attitude. The manlra is; — 
Om sJiri panmd latitd Id^rd toddhuln hulu hum phat swdkd. ‘O 
thou reverend sage, promote our welfare, and destroy our enemies/ 

(5) Fdldati-ldmo, the sunreme goddess, equivalent to Maha- 
kali, is represented as of dark blue colour with three eyes (one in her 
forehead) and four hands (holding in the right a naked sword and a 
human skull full of blood, and iu the left a lotus and a long trident), 
wearing a garland of human heads and a snake of green colour as 
her sacred thread, riding on a mule, with a green snake for a bridle and 
a saddle of human skin, and with a crown of five human head-bones 
with a streak of moon in the centre. Her fierce teeth are exposed as 
is her tongue, and her eyes are full of indignation. The mantra is : — 
Om hum shriyd debd kali kdli makd-kali hum zd. ‘ O supreme goddess, 
keep us from all evil.^ 

(6) Dolmd, a goddess or devi, is described as of white complexion, 
with two hands, offering a boon in the right, and the left in the Abhaya 
position. She is dressed in a splendid robe wearing many ornaments 
and much jewellery ; seated on a lotus. The mantra is : — Om tirS H 
tdri turd swdhd. ‘ 0 goddess, thou, who art the remover of worldly 
troubles, bestowest upon us blessings.' 

(7) Nitig.met~cheeie, the deity of health and long life. The 
following is a mani •■a of this deity, used by the Tibetans and Kanaur 
people for securing a long, prosperous and healthy life. It is found 
in the scripture called Chooss. Th®y believe that whosoever re- 
peats it daily as many times as possible, will enjoy a happy life for 
100 years : — 

0 Ningmet-chhehe darsen-chang-rdzi, 
dingmet’khembe wdngbd-jdmhe-yang, 
dudpung mdlA chomdan-sdpgwe-dakk, 
gdsdng-gdbe churig-gydn’chung gdfd, 
lobznng-ddk-pdrd shydbldsouodnde, 

(8) (a) Ganbd chhdg-du-ghd, the goddess Tara, or Tara-Devi, is des- 
cribed as of blue colour like the forget-me-not, with six hands, a fat 
short body, three eyes and wearing a lionskin. The mantra is : — -Om sihd 
hum phat. ‘ Turn away enemies.' 

(5) Ganbd-chhdg-jibd, Tara-Devi, has four hands. 

(c) Ganbd-chhdg-nibd, Tara-Devi, has only two hands. In 
other respects these two are like Ganbd-chhdg-dugbi, and the mantras 
are the same. 
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{4) Gottkar-chhdg dugbd, Tara-Devi, is said to' be of white 
complexion, but in other respects is like Ganbo'Chhdg-dug! d. The 
mantra is ! Om shnm mdni clnim mani hum phat siodhd. 

(e) Gaaho-penina clihog-jV'd zil-zibd, Tara-Devi, is of white 
complexion, having^ four heads and four arms and wearing a garland of 
human heads, but resembling in other respects G inbo chhag-dughd. 
The mantra is: — GriJidna payah grihdna payah, hum phat swdhd, 
httndhd hhagawdnd bdjrd linclirdnzd hdm phat siodJid, ‘ O goddess, be 
pleased to accept this milk, and shower down upon us thy blessings/ 

The following is a chant or mantra, found in the chhoss, to be re- 
peated daily for the success of any business or transaction ; •— 

Oni bdjrd sdto sdmdyd manu pdld titmpd, tit a Htd mewdwd, 
suphhdyo mewawdanu raja meiedryd, sarbd siddhz mewarydng, 
sudang micMo dang, hyayyd hum hum phot nvdhd. 

The following six chants or mantras of the Tibetan seriptures, 
written in the Tibetan character called Bhumi, are repeated many times 
(often more than a hundred) by the Lamas to cure a man suffering from 
the influence of an evil-spirit, ghost, demon &c. : — 

(1) Om ydmd rdjd sddho nieyd, 
ydme daru ndyd ddydf 
yaddy^ nird yakkhdyd, 

ohhant rdmd hum hum phat phat siodhd. 

(2) Om tdn-gya rikd hum phat. 

(3) Om dekhyd rdti hum phat. 

(4) Om dantd rikd hum phat. 

(5) Om hajrd rdti hum phdt. 

(6) Om muiod rati hum phdt. 

Divination. 

Divination by a series of 50 picture cards is practised in Kananr, as 
well as in Tibet. The full description of it is too long to be reproduced 
here, but many of the cards are pictures of gods etc. which are of con- 
siderable interest. 

For example : — 

1. Fdk-pd-jam-pal : the deity Dharmaraj or Dharamaraja 
means : — ‘ Yon will succeed by worshipping your deity.’ 

2. Chung-mong-bu-thong-md padminip : a lady with her son : ‘You 

will get many sons and be successful in your affairs ; any trouble can be 
averted by adoration of your deity/ 

3. Sdn-gyd-malld, Ashwini-kumira : the celestial physician ‘ You 

are to attain long life and always succeed, but keep your mind firmly 
fixed on God/ •' 
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4. Dng-dnl Naga Sheshanaga : the cobra ; — ‘ This forebodes no 
good but loss of money, corn and animals, and but danger of illness ; 
by worship of your deity, a little relief may be obtained.’ 

5. Sei'ffd-sdii : the golden hill, Sumeru-parvata ; — ‘ You will 
achieve success ; and if there is fear of illness, it can be removed by wor- 
ship of your deity.’ 

6. / di sdm-Mng : the Celestial tree which grants everything 
desired: — ‘ You are welcome everywhere ; your desires will be fulfilled 
but with some delay ; if there is any risk of sickness recovery is to be 
gained by adoration of your deity.’ 

7. Sdt-ld-mo •, the goddess Devi Bhagavati : — ‘ You are to ob* 
tain prosperity of every kind ; the king will be pleased with you ; but in the 
attainment of your object ihere will be quarrels ; a woman is troublesome 
to you, but should you agree with her you will be successful ’ 

8. Sdn-gyd-tdn-bd : the deity Buddha Shakya Singha : — ‘ The king 
is greatly pleased with you j your desire will be achieved ; but if you 
fear illness, then worship your deity steadfastly.’ 

9. Gydl-ho : the king of ghosts, Brahma- rakshasa : — ^ You will be 
unsuccessful in every way ; your friends have turned against you; an 
evil spirit pursues you; better engage in God’s service, or make a pil- 
grimage to your deity, then your fate will be all right.’ 

10. Ndm-gydl-hum-hd : the nectar-pot, Amrita-kalaska ; — ‘ The 
auspices are excellent ; if you are suffering from any illness, worship of 
your deity will soon restore you to health’ 

11. Mdl-di ; a dodhdra-khddga ; — ‘ Mi your desires will be ful- 
filled ; you will be blessed with an heir ; you are to receive wealth from 
the king ; if there i'- any trouble, it is on account of your kinsmen, and 
can be only removed by agreeing with them.’ 

12. •• a female evil spirit, or ddyan ; — ‘You 

are to lose wealth and suffer great trouble ; your relatives are against 
you ; there is no remedy but to worship your deity steadfastly, and that 
will indeed give a little relief ’ 

13. Dar-ze-gyd diuii : the thunder-bolt, bazra : — ‘ H e is your enemy 
whom you take for a friend ; there is some fear from the king, perhaps 
you may be fined ; your object will not be gained, so it is better for you 
to adore your deity.’ 

14. Yu-don-md : a goddess, dein : — ‘ You are devoted to everyone’s 
welfare, but there is a doubt as to the accomplishment of your desire ; 
you will he successful but only after great delay ; if yon ask about 
anyone’s sickness it is due to the anger of your deity, whose worship 
will of course remove the trouble.’ 

1 5. Ni-md : the sun, Sury.i : — ‘ You earn much, but it is all spent ; 
your friends and relatives are ungrateful; at first you will suffer great 
trouble, but at last you will succeed ; if there is anyone indisposed, then 
it is owing to the lacs of woi’shipof your deity, whose adoration will cer- 
tainly remov-e the sickness.’ 
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16. Bug : thunder of the cloud, Megha garjand : — You are wel- 
come to everybody j you are to be blessed with prosperity ; if there is 
anyone ill in the family, it is due to his defiling a water-spring, which 
should be well cleaned, thin he will recover/ 

17. Bu-chi mu ni-hd go\Aew pot, marna-lcala»\a : ~ You are 
always happy, and your desires will be fulfilled ; should you be suffering 
from illness ask the help of a physician and woi’ship your deity heartily, 
then you will be in perfect health.^ 

18. Ser-nya-yu-nyd, : of fish, mina-yuga ; — ‘ You will get much 
wealth and many sons, the king wijl hold you in esteem ; your desire 
will be fulfilled with hut little delay ; if there is anyone sick in the 
family, then have the worship of your deity duly performed and he will 
be restored to health.^ 

19. Pdn-ehhenld ; the king of the Bhlis, Bhilla-rdja : — ‘ You have 
great fear of your enemy, but be assured that he will be destroyed ; 
the king will be pleased with you, and all will love you ; if there is 
someone ill he should devote some time to the worship of his deity, which 
will restore him to perfect health.' 

20. CA/i«-ZaMy .• a she-boffalo, MaMsM : — ‘You lave a quarrel 
with your kinsmen ; you are to suffer from some discease ; there is no 
remedy save worship of your deity, by which a little relief mav be 
obtained.' 

21. 8in-mordl-ehdn-md : a she-cannibal, Mantnhya-bhukskikd : — 
‘ You are to lose health and prosperity ; your offspring will never live ; if 
you ask about anyone's sickness that is due to failure to worship your 
deity, but if you will heartily adore him there will bo some relief.' 

22. Sttpd-Sdn-ji: the golden mountain, swarna parvata : — ‘All 
have enmity with you, even your relatives are against you and you are 
fond of quarrels ; there is also fear of illness, which is due to vour 
troubling a woman ; should you agree with her, there will be no "fear 
of it,' 

23. Sdi-ldm6 (2nd) : Batuka-Bhairava, the deity Bhairava : — ‘You 
have prosperity, servants, and quadrupeds ; your desire will be fulfilled ; 
should there be anyone sick in the family, it is due to his committing 
some sin in a temple, and that can be removed by the worship of your 
deity.' 

24. Mai-khd-ne-cho : a parrot, totd or suwd : — ‘ There will be a 
quarrel ; you will have to suffer much by sickness, which is due to your 
impurity in the god's service : yon should worship your deity steadfastly, 
then you will get some relief.’ 

25. Gi-ling~td : a steed : — ‘ You are to lose wealth ; you frequent 
the society of the wicked, spend money in bad ways ; there is no remedy 
but to worship your deity, without whose favour you will not be success- 
ful.' 

26. Nydn-ld-dn-tlok : a mariner or sailor: — ‘You will fail in 
your business and have no hope of success at all ; there is risk to health, 
but if you worship your deity you will get a little relief,’ 
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37. Skyd-hd-lchyi : a hunting-dog The king is against you ; 
yoot friends act like enemies ; should there be someone ill, he will have 
to suffer much, and for this there is no remedy but to worship your 
deity, by which you will get a little relief. * 

28. Jffowi-zd-joyd the peacock, mayura ; — ‘You have a dispute 
with your kinsmen ; your mind is full of anxiety j loss of money and 
honour is impending ; all are against you, so it will be well for you to 
worship your deity heartily. ■* 

29. Chhdng-nd-dar-z4 • the deity Kala-bhairava : — ‘ Fortune is to 
smile on you ; you will reap a good harvest, get good seiwants and 
quadrupeds ; if there is anyone ill in the family, then he will be restor- 
ed to perfect health by worship of his deity. 

30. Ddr-ze : the thunderbolt, hair a: — ‘All your desires will 
be fulfilled; you will be blessed with many sons ; the king will favour 
you, and your enemies will not succeed in troubling you.^ 

31. Dung: conch-shell ; shaHkha 

32. Chd-rok ; a crow, kdka, kamwd : — 

33. Gda-kdr-bo : the Manas-lake, Mana-sarovara : — 

all three of good omen 

34). Chdng-tak ; the lion, $iflha : — a bad omen. 

35. Md-pdng-yum-ehh6 : a sacred lake, Mana-talai.- -a good omen. 

36. Chhok-ten~ndk-pd : a black temple; Kdld-mandira ; — a bad 

omen. 

37. Chd-khyung : the vehicle of Vishnu, garura, 'Vishnu-ratha ; — 

a good omen. 

38. Ted : a monkey, bandar, vdnara : — 

39. Yung-rung :a, wheel, chakra: — 

40. Chhokten-kdrbd : the temple of the man-lion, NrisiHha 

mandir : — 

all three good omens. 

41. Chgdng-ku-ro-fanmd : a Hon, siHha : — 

42. .• disease, rogdvddha : — 

both bad omens. 

43. SiHghe : a lion : — a good one. 

44. Bong-bu : a camel, ustrah^ udt : — a very bad one. 

45. Chhot-kang : A small temple to the Buddhas made on the 

roof of the home : — a good omen. 

46. Chhumit : a cascade, jaladhdrd : — a fairly good one. 

■^47. Nar-bd ; the fire, Agni : — a very good one. 

48. Meri-nhk-p6 : the smoke, dhumah, dkuwdn : — a bad one. 

49. Dhau-jyut-gibd : a cow, gdya, gauh : — 

60. B»bd: a ram, mSsha, khdrd : — 

both good omens. 
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The ruling family of Bashahr is, according to the Shdstras, held to 
be of divine origin, and the Lammc theory is that each Baja of Bashahr 
is at his death re-incarnated as the Guru Ldma or Guru of the Lamas, 
who is understood to be the Dalai Lama of Tibet. There is also 
another curious legend attached to the Bashahr family. For 61 gener- 
ations each Raj 4 had only one son and it used to be the custom for 
the boy to be sent away to a village and not be seen by his father until 
his hair was cut for the first time in his sixth year. The idea that the 
first-born son is peculiarly dangerous to his father’s life is not confined 
to Bashahr. Both these legends originate in the doctrine of the metem- 
psychosis, which is prevalent in the hills of the North-East Punjab and 
indeed throughout these Provinces. 
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Sectiok 3. — Jainism. 

The following paragraphs are reproduced from Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s 
Census Report of 1883 because they illustrate the position of 
Jainism at that time. Like Sikhism it was rapidly falling into the 
position of a mere sect of Hinduism. Like the Sikh, the orthodox 
Jain intermarries with Hindus, especially with the Vaishnavas/ and 
apparently he does so on equal terms, thare being no tendency to form 
a hypergamous Jain group taking brides from Vaishnavas or other 
Hindus but not giving their daughters in return, on the model of the 
Kesdhari Sikhs described in Vol. II, p. 353 infra : — 

The affinities of the Jain Religion. — The position which the 
Jain religion occupies with reference to Hinduism and Buddhism has 
much exercised the minds and pens of scholars, some looking upon it as 
a relic of Buddhism, while other and I believe far weightier authorities 
class it as a Hindu sect. In favour of this latter view we have, among 
others, the deliberate opinions of Horace Wilson and H. T. Colebrooke, 
who fully discuss the question and the arguments on either side. The 
latter concludes that the Jains ‘constitute a sect of Hindus, differing 
indeed from the rest in some very important tenets, but following in 
other respects a similar practice, and maintaining like opinions and 
observances The question of the origin of the religion and of its 
affinities with the esoteric doctrines of the two rival creeds may be left 
to scholars. We have seen how much of Hindu belief and practice has 
been intermingled with the teachings of Buddha as represented by the 
northern school of his followers ; and it is probable that, had Buddhism 
survived as a distinct religion in India side by side with Brahminism, the 
admixture would have been infinitely greater. On the other hand, 
modem Hinduism has probably borrowed much of its esoteric doctrines 
from Buddhism. It is certain that Jainism, while Hindu in its main 
outlines, includes many doctrines which lean towards those of Buddha ; 
and it may be that it represents a compromise which sprang into 
existence during the struggle between Hinduism and Buddhism and the 
decay of the latter, and that as Rhys Davids says ‘ the few Buddhists 
who were left in India at the Muhammadan conquest of Kashmir in 
the l^th century preserved an ignoble existence by joining the Jain sect, 
and by adopting the principal tenets as to caste and ceremonial ob- 
servations of the ascendant Hindu creeds.’ 

But as to its present position, as practised in the Punjab at least, 
with reference to the two faiths in their existing shape, I conceive that 

1 Speaking ronghly the mixed group may be said to be the Bhabras or the main body 
of that caste in Hoshiarpnr. The present writer is now inclined to think that the 
account of the Bhabras alluded to on ps^e 81 of Vol. II gives a clue to the history 
of the caste. The BhSbras were originally .Tains, recruited from Oswai and Khandilwal 
Banias. Tht y were reinforced by SiifcAe or Saraogis from the Aggarwals, As a title of 
some dignity and antiquity Bhabra came to be applied to and assumed by the Oswai, 
Khandilwal, Aggarwal and any other B&uia group whether orthodox Jains or unorthodox, 
or not Jains at all but Vaishnavas. 

2 Dr. Bnchanan, in his account of the Jains of Cansra, one of their present head* 
quarters, taken from the month of their high priest, says : “ The .1 ains are frequently 
confounded by the Brahmans who follow the Vedas with the worshippers of Roddba, but this 
arises from the pride of ignorance. So far are the Jains from acknowledging Bnddha 
as their teacher, that they do not think that he is now even a deeafo, but allege that he 
is undergoing varioos low metamorphoses as a punishment for bis errors.” 


Ibbetson, 
§ 265. 
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there can be no manner of doubt. I believe that Jainism is now as 
near akin to Hinduism as is the creed of the Sikhs, and that both can 
scarcely be said to he more than varieties of the parent Hindu faith ; 
probably wider departures from the original type than are Vaishnavism 
and Saivism, hut not so wide as many other sects which, being small 
and unimportant, are not generally regarded as separate religions. As 
a fact the Punjab Jains strenuously insist upon their being good 
Hindus. I have testimony to this effect from the Bhabras of two 
districts in which every single Bhabra is returned as a Jain ; and an 
Agarwal Bania, an Extra Assistant Commissioner and a leading member 
of the Jain Community in Dehli, the Punjab head-quarters of the religion, 
writes; ‘Jains (Saraogis) area branch of Hindus, and only differ in 
some religious observances. They are not Buddhists.’ Indeed the very 
word Buddhist is unknown to the great part even of the educated natives 
of the Province, who are seldom aware of the existence of such a religion. 

I think the fact that, till the disputes regarding the Saraogi 
procession at Dehli stirred up ill-feeling between the two parties, the 
Hindu (Vaishnava) and Jain (Saraogi) Banias used to intermarry 
freely in that great centre of the Jain faith, and still do intermarry in 
other districts, is practically decisive as to the light in which the people 
themselves regard the affinities of the two religions. I cannot believe 
that the members of a caste which, like the Banias, is more than 
ordinarily strict in its observance of all caste rules and distinctions and 
of the social and ceremonial restrictions which Hinduism imposes upon 
them, standing indeed in this respect second only to the Brahmans 
themselves, would allow their daughters to marry the followers of a 
religion which they looked upon as alien to their own I have already 
explained how elastic the Hindu religion is, and what wide diversity it 
admits of under the cloak of sect; and I ‘hall presently show that 
Sikhism is no bar to intermarria<?e. But Sikhism is only saved from 
being a Hindu sect by its political history and importance ; while 
Buddhism is so utterly repugnant to Hinduism in all its leading charac- 
teristics, that any approach to it, at any rate in the direction of its 
social or sacerdotal institutions, would render communion impossible. 
Even in Lahul, where, as we have seen, Hinduism and Buddhism are so 
intermingled that it is difficult to say where the one begins and the 
other ends, intermarriage is unheard of. I shall briefly describe the 
leading tenets and practices of the Jains ; and I think the description 
will of itself almost suffice to show that Jainism is, if not purely a Hindu 
sect, at any rate nearer to that religion than to the creed of Buddha.’ 

* It is trae that in RSjp&tsna considerable animosity prevails between the Hindus 
and the Jains. There is a saying that “ it is better to jump into a well than to pass a 
Jain ascetic on the road;” and another; ” A Hindu had better be overtaken by a wild 
elephant than take refuge in a Jain temple; and he may not run through the shadow of 
it, even to escape a tiger.” So too, many of the later Vaishnava scriptures are very 
bitter against the errors of the Jains. Bnt hatred of the fiercest kind between the rival 
sects < f the same far. h is not unknown to history; and at one time Jainism was the 
dominant belief over a considerable part of India. In GnjarSt (Bombay), on the other 
hand, the partition between Hindu and Jain is of the very narrowest description, and 
cases arc not nneommon in which intermarriage between the two sections takes place. 
The bride, when with her Jain husband, performs the household ceremonies accordino- 
to the ritual of that form of religion, and on the frequent occasions hen she has to 
make a temporary sojourn at the paternal abode, she reverts to Mie rites of her 
ancestors, as performed before her marriage.”— jBtunJay Cenmt Seport. 
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The tenets of the Jains- — The chief objects of Jain reverence 
are twenty-four beatified saints called Arhats or Tirthankars, 
who correspond with the Buddhas of the northern Buddhists and of 
Vedantic Hinduism, hut are based upon the final beatitude of the 
Hindus rather than upon the final absorption preached by Buddha, 
and are wholly unconnected with the Gautamic legend, of even 
the broad outlines of which the Punjab Jains are entirely ignorant. 
Of these saints, the first, Rishabnath, the twenty-third, Parasnath, 
and the twenty-fourth, Mahavir, are the only ones of whom we 
hear much ; while of these three again Parasnith is chiefly venerated. 
Rishabnath is supposed to be an incarnation of Vishnu, and is wor- 
shipped in that capacity at his temple in the south-west of Mewar by 
Hindus and Jains in common.^ But besides these saints, the Jains, 
unlike the Buddhists, recognise the whole Hindu i'antheon, including 
the Puranic heroes, as divine and fit objects of worship, though in 
subordination to the great saints already mentioned, and place their 
images in their temples side by side with those of their Arhats. They 
have indeed added to the absurdities of the Hindu Olympus, and re- 
cognise 64 Jndras and 22 Devis. They revere serpents and the lingam 
or Priapus, and in many parts ordinarily worship in Hindu temples as 
well as in their own.* Like the Buddhists they deny the divine origin 
of the Hindu Vedas ; but unlike them they recognise the authority 
of those writings, rejecting only such portions of them as prescribe sacri- 
fice and the sacred fire, both of which institutions they condemn as 
being inimical to anim^ life. Like the Buddhists they deny the Hindu 
doctrine of purification from sin by alms and ceremonies, and reject 
the Hindu worship of the Sun and of fire except at weddings, initia- 
tions, and similar ceremonies, where they subordinate their objections 
to the necessity of employing Brahmans as ministrants. The monastic 
system and celibate priesthood of the Buddhists are wholly unknown 
to them, and they have, like the Hindus, a regular order of ascetic 
devotees who perform no priestly functions j while their parohits or 
family priests, and the ministrants who officiate in their temples and 
conduct the ceremonial of their weddings, fun-srals, and the like, must 
necessarily be Brahmans, and, since Jain Brahmans are practically un- 
known, are always Hindus * The idols of the Jain saints are not 
daily bathed, dressed, and fed, as are the Hindu idols ; and if fruits are 
presented to them it is not as food, but as an offering and mark of 

' Gantama Buddha is also said by the Hiudus to be an incarnation of Vishnu who 
came to delude the wicked ; but the Buddhists of course strenuously deny the assertion. 

2 “ In Upper India the ritual in use is often internoixed with formulae from the 
Tantras, and belonging more properly to ; he Saiva and Sakta worship. Images of the 
Bhairaras and Bhairavis, the fierce attendants on Siva and Kali, take their place in Jain 
temples; and at suitable seasons the Jains equally with the Hindus address their adoration 
to Sarasrati and Deri.” At Mount Abu several of the ancient Jain inscriptions begin with 
inTOcations to Siva, (Wilaon*a Hindu Sects . ) 

* Horace Wilson observes that this fact " is the natural consequence of the doctrine 
and example of the Arhats, who performed no rites, either vicariously or for themselves, 
and gave no instructions as to their observance. It allows also the true character 
of this form of faith, that it was a departure from esUblishe 1 practices, the observance 
of which was held by the Jain teachers to be matter of indifference, and which none 
of any credit wonld consent to regulate ; the laity were therefore left to their formei 
priesthood aa far as outward ceremonies were concerned.” 


Ibbetfon, 

§ 255 . 
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respect. The Jains, unlike the Buddhists, observe in theory the twelve 
Sanskaras or ceremonies of purification prescribed by the Hindu 
creed from the hirth to the death of a male, though in both religions 
many of them are commonly omitted ; but they reject the Hindu 
Sraddhas or rites for the repose of the spirit. Their ceremonial at 
weddings and their disposal of the dead are identical with those of the 
Hindus and differ from those of the Buddhists ; and, unlike the latter, 
they follow the Hindu law of inheritance, calling in learned Brahmans 
as its exponents in case of disputes.^ The Jains observe with the 
greatest strictness ail the rules and distinctions of caste which are so 
repugnant to Buddhism, and many if not all wear the Brahminical 
thread ; in the Punjab the religion is practically confined to the 
mercantile or Vaisya castes, and considerable ditficultj is made about 
admitting- members of other castes as proselytes. Their rules about 
intermarriage and the remarriage of widows are no less strict than 
those of their Hindu brethren, with whom they marry freely. The 
extravagant reverence for relics which is so marked a feature of Buddhism 
is wholly unknown to the Jains, who agree with the Hindus in their 
veneration for the cow. They carry the reverence for animal life, which 
is taught by the Hindu and practised by the Buddhist, to an absurd ex- 
tent ; their devotees carry a brush with which they sweep their path, are 
forbidden to move about or eat when the sun is down or to drink water 
without straining, and many of them wear a cloth over their mouths, 
lest they should tread upon, swallow, or inhale an insect or other living 
thing.^ Indeed some of them extend the objection to taking life to 
plants and flowers. ' To abstain fro n slaughter is the highest perfec- 
tion j to kill any living thing is sin.’ The Jains, unlike the Buddhists, 
observe all the Hindu fasts and attend the Hindu places of pilgrimage •, 
though they also have holy places of their own, the most important 
being the mountain of Samet near Pachete in the hills between Bengal 
and Behar, which was the scene of Parasnath’s liberation from earthly 
life, the village of Papauri, also in Behar, where the Arhat Vard- 
dhamana departed from this world, and the great Jain temples on Mount 
Abu in Rajputana and Mount Girinar in Kathiawar. In no case do 
they make pilgrimages to the holy places of Buddhism. 

I have been able to collect but little information about the actual 
practice of the J ain religion by tbe mass of its modern followers, as 
distinguished from its doctrines and ceremonials set forth in the scriptures 
of the faith. The Jains, and particularly the orthodox or Digambara 
sect, are singularly reticent in the matter ; while the religion being 
almost wholly confined to the trading classes, and very largely to cities, 
has not come under the observation of the Settlement Ofiicers to whom 
we are indebted for so large a part of our knowledge of the people. 
But the Jains are the most generally educated class in the Punjab, and 
it is probable that the relig'on has preserved its original form compara- 
tively unaltered. Horace Wilson, however, says of the Jain Jatit or 

‘ See Bombay High Conrt rnlin|,,'s Bhagwnn Das Tejmal v. Bajmal, X (1878), 
pp. 241 ei seq., and rulmge there qaoted. Bnt see also PriTv Council case flhr‘o Sinai 
Lai V Lahho and, Mcirari, Indian Law Reports, I, A.1 ahabad (1876-78), pp. 688 et seq. 

2 KIphinstone says that the Bndubiat priests also observe all these precantions ; bnt 
I think tbe statement must be mistaken. ’ 
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ascetics : — ‘ Some of them may be simple enthusiasts ; many of them^ 
however, are knaves, and the reputation which they enjoy all over India 
as skilfal magicians is not very favourable to their general character ; 
they are in fact not unfrequently charlatans, pretending ’to skill in 
palmistry and necromancy, dealing in empirical therapeutics and dabbl- 
ing in chemical or rather alchemical manipulations.’ 

Since these paragraphs were written not only has a great deal 
more knowledge of Jainism and its teaching been acquired by European 
scholarship, but the Jains themselve have in the last two or three decades 
displayed considerable intellectual activity. Whatever the causes of 
this may be, and one of them at least has been the stimulus of contact 
with western inquiry and thought, it has resulted in the formation 
of new groups or the revival of old groups under new names or the 
adaptation of old names to new ideals. The attempt to describe the 
Jains as a caste and to unravel their sects made in Vol. Ill, pp. 
340-9 infra, fails because Jainism, like all other living creeds, is in a 
state of flux. Recently the Sthanakwasi group has come to the 
front. In 1901 the term Thanakwasi vvas returned as a mere synonym 
of sadh-mdrgi or Dhundia, an ascetic of extreme orthodoxy.^ But the 
Sthanakwasis now number 22 per cent, of the Jain population of the 
Punjab, and are classed by Pandit Hari Kishan K.aul, C. I. E., as a branch 
of the Swetimbaras quite distinct from the Dhundias.® Ibbetson, who 
does not allude to the Sthanakwasi, thus describes the Dhundias : — • 
" A more modern sect is the Dhundia, so called because its followers 
were persecuted by the orthodox and compelled to take refuge in 
ruins or dhund. It was with these ascetics that the practice of hanging 
a cloth or patti before the mouth originated ; and the Terahpanthis 
and Dhundias^ carry their regard for animals to extremes, teaching that 
no living thing should be interfered with, that a cat should be permitted 
to catch a mouse, or a snake to enter the cradle of a child. It would 
appear that the Dhundias are wholly celibate ascetics, and include no 
laity. They altogether renounce idols, and call those who venerate 
them pujdri or ‘ worshippers.’ They are, I believe, confined to the 
Swetdmbara section, the Digambaras laughing at the cloth, as breeding 
more insects in the mouth than it prevents from entering it.” By 
pujdri may have been meant pujera. The priests of the Dhundias are 
called puj or sri puj. 

Classification of the Jain sects and orders. 

Sir Edward Maclagan suggested the following classification of the 
Jain sects : — 

Digambara ... Tera-panthi 1 

Bis-panthi > Mandirpanthi or Pu- 
Swetdmbara ' jdri. 

Swetambara ... Dhundia Bs^stola I 

Tera-panthi J Dhundia. 

* Vol. Ill, p. 343 infra. 

3 Pb. Ceosiu Bap., 1911, § 229. 

’ nib dioiild read “ Tera-panthi aect of the Dhdsdiae.” 
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But, putting aside the non-idolatrous Sthanakwasis and Dhundias,* 
the idol-worshipping Jains may be tentatively classified as follows : — 

I. Digambara, ‘ sky-clad ^ or naked, or perhaps tawny clothed. 
This, according to Ibbetson, is the orthodox sect, and has preserved the 
religion in more of its original purity than have the Swetambara. 
The idols of the Digambara are naked, their ascetics are supposed to 
reject clothing, though now-a-days they wear coloured raiment, only 
throwing it aside when they receive or eat food, and they hold that no 
woman can attain salvation. 

The Digambaras include two great sub-sects : — 

(*) The Bispanthi, who worship standing before naked idols, and 
refuse to burn lamps before them. It is not quite clear 
what is the difference between this distinction and that 
into Digambaras and Swetambaras. Horace Wilson 
notes that the Bispanthis are said by some to be the 
orthodox Digambaras, of whom the Terahpanthis are a 
dissenting branch.® 

(ii) The Terapanthi, who clothe their idols, worship seated, 
burn lamps before them, but present no flowers or fresh 
fruit to them, holding it to be a sin to take away even 
vegetable life, though they will eat vegetables if anybody 
will give them ready cut and prepared for cooking. 

II. The Swetambara or white-clothed, whose idols are clothed 
in white, as are their ascetics, except perhaps in the last stage which 
few if any attain, and women are capable of beatitude ; indeed they 
believe the 19th Arhat to have been a woman, and so represent her in 
many of their temples. 

The Swetambara have no recognised sub-sects, but their ascetics 
generally known as sddhus appear to have a special sub-division 
called Sambegi or Samegi. The sddkm form a superior order or the 
superior degree in an order, the jatts being an inferior order or 
novitiates in the order in which the sddhn bolds the higher degree.® 

The Digambaras also have ascetics, called »»««»* who appear to be 
identical with the sddhus, described in Vol. Ill, p. 344 infra. In both 
of these main sects the laity is or on^t to be called Sar4ogfi,® the more 

' Including (») the Tera-panthi sect which will not interfere with anything living, 
bnt not interfere with a cat catching a monge, and so on ; and (it) the Bafstola who go a 
step farther and will interfere to protect one animal against another. 

* Mr. Fagan also affirms that the Bispanthi are the more orthodox. They are di- 
vided into 4 suh-sects — ^Nandi, Sain, Singh and Bir railed after the names of their rishis — 
according to him : Fb. Cenms Re^ori, 1892, § 123. Bnt these may be snb-orderr. 
The ^^gpanthi reverence the gari, the 24 Arhats and the Shdttrat, 

On the other hand the Tera-panthis allow the Arhats and Shdttras, bnt refnse 
to schowledge that there is any guri other than the Shdttrat themselves, a doctrine 
which reminds ns of the orthodox Sikh teaching after Gord Gobind Singh’s inkaUation of 
the sacred Qranth as the gurd of the Sikhs. • 

* Of. VoL III, pp. 341-2. 

* Haclagan, § 122. 

° Ibbetson translates Sariwak by * huty ' C!f. Mach^^, § 122. 
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honorific term Bhi bra being reserve 1 for l^ynaen of higher spiritual 
standing or priority of conversion. 

The Jain eaete »y»tem. 

The doetrin<-s which livide the Digambara from the Swetdmbara 
are abstruse and as yet not fully understood, but the former hold that 
the Arhats were saints from birth and so their images should be naked 
and unadorned, while the Swetambara hold that they only attained 
sanctity on reaching manhood and so should be clothed and decked 
with jewels.* The disruption of the Jain community will be 
intelligible, though far from fully explained, when we come to con- 
sider their philosophy, but before doing so a brief note on the caste- 
system of the Jains may be usefully interpolated. 

ioeording to Sir Denzil Ibbetson “ nearly 99 per cent, of the Jains 
in the Punjab belong to the trading classes and almost exclusively to 
the Bania and Bhabra castes, the latter being chiefly confined to the 
northern Divisions I believe that Oswal Banias are almost without an 
exception Swetambara Jains, and that such of the Kandelwal Banias and 
Bhabras as are Jains also belong to this sect. The Agarw4l Bdnias, on 
the other hand, are, I understand, invariably Digambaras. The 
Mahesri Banias are seldom if ever Jains.® Mr. Lawrence Assistant 
Agent to the Governor-General, at Mount Abu, to whose kindness I am 
indebted for much information collected on the spot at Ajmer, the great 
centre of Jainism in those pirts, tells me that there the Jains are divided 
into two sects, the Digambaras or Sariogis, and the SweUmbaras or 
Osw&ls, and he confirms the assertion after repeating his inquiries at 
my request There is no doubt whatever that ‘ Oswal ' is a tribal and 
not a sectarian name, and is quite independent of religion j and that 
the term Sar4ogl properly applies to the whole of the Jain laity of what- 
ever sect. But the fact that Oswal and Swetambara are in Ajmer used 
as synonymous shews how strictly the tribe adheres to its sect. This 
erroneous use of the words apparently extends to some parts of the 
Punjab The Bhabras of Hushyarpur, who are of course Swetambaras, 
state distinctly that all Jains are Saraogis, themselves included ; but a 
Bh4bra of Gurdaspur emphasized his assertion that no Agarwal could 
become a Bhabra by pointing out that the former were all Sai4ogis. 
On the other hand .-dr Wilson writes that in Sirsa, on the Rajputana 
border, the words Oswiil and Saraogi, which according to Mr. Lawrence 
express in Ajmer the two poles of .Jainism, are ‘ used as almost eon 
vertible terras.’ The matter seems to need clearing up. The real fact 
seems to be that Agarwals belong so invariably to the Digambara and 
Oswals to the Swetambara sect, that the term Oswal is used for the 
latter while Saraogi is applied to the former and more orthodox sect 
only.^ There is a local tradition th it Parasnath, the probable founder 
of the Swetambara sect, was an Oswal of Osia or Osnagar in Jodhpur ^ 

1 Maclagan, s 122. 

s The vei^ tom Mahesri denotes that they are Vaishnava Hind*#? H. A. B. 

» So in Sindh and vingardt the tribal name Maheari b med to dbtingnbh Hindu 
from Jain Bdniae. 

P 


Ibbetaon, 
§ 2S9. 
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the place from which fchs Os w4ls take their oame ; but the Jain scrip- 
tures say that he was born at Benires and died in Behar.” 

The same authority points out that the Swetambara and Digambara 
do not intermarry, and the Bhabras do not intermarry with Saraogis.^ 
But the Swetdmbara and Dhundia are said to intermarry.® These res- 
trictions are purely sectarian, but they may well be accentuated by tribal 
distinctions. However this may be the sectarianism of the Jains does 
not appear to have relaxed their caste system but to have introduced into 
it new restrictioTis on intermarriage. The Jain tenets have however 
had other important social consequences. Not only is monogamy the 
general rule, but the survivor of a married couple should not marry 
again and this ideal is followed to some extent by Hindus in the whole 
south-eastern Punjab. Women also hold a better position in Jainism 
than they do in most Hindu castes. 

The Jatn philosophy. 

Jainism, like Buddhism, is a monastic religion which denies the 
authority of the Vedas and is regarded by the Brahmans as heretical. 
The Jains comprise a laity and a monastic order, and are also divided 
into two great sub-sects, the Swetambaras or ‘ White-robes and the 
Digambaras or ‘ Sky-clad •* as the monks of the latter went about naked 
until the Muhammadans compelled them to adopt a loin cloth. Their 
dogmatic differences are trivial, and they differ more in conduct. 

Jainism goes back to a very remote period and to those primitive 
currents of religious and metaphysical speculation which gav rise 
to the oldest philosophies of the Sankhya and Yoga, and also to Bud- 
dhism, but vrhile it shares in the theoretical pessimism of those systems 
and in liberation, their practical ideal, it realises their principles in a 
different way. Life in the world, perpetuated by the transmigration 
of the soul, is regarded as essentially bad and painful, and our aim 
must be to put an end to it. This will be attained when we attain 
to right knowledge. Like Sankhya and Yoga, Jainism recognises a 
dualism of matter and soul. Souls are principally all alike substances 
(monads) characterized by intelligence, connexion with matter caus- 
ing the differences actually in them. Matter is a something capable 
of becoming anything, as in the Sankhya. But Jainism has worked 
out these general metaphysical principles on its own lines, upon ani- 
mistic ideas and popular notions of a cruder and more primitive 
character than the Sankhya, which adopted Brahrnanieal ideas. Jain- 
ism being like Buddhism originally an order of monks outside the 
pale of Brahmani8\n has often been confounded with it, but it re- 
jects the Buddhist views that all things are transitory and that there 
is no absolute or permanent Being. It is at least as old as Buddhism, 
for the canons of the latter sect speak of the rival sect under its old 
name of Nigantha^ and of Nataputta, an epithet of the last Jain 
prophet, Vardhamana Mahavira, its leader in Buddha's time. Maha- 
vira indeed was probably somewhat older than Buddha. He was 
not however the founder of the sect, and no such traditions as make 


1 VoL II, p. 81 infra. 

® Ib., p. 349. 

» Smskr. Nirgrantha. For what follows J acobi’s art, in the 
StUgion and Btiicn baa been freri; drawn npcn. 
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Bnddha the author of a new religion are preeerved of him He 
followed an established faith, became a monk and in twelve years 
attained perfect knowledge [hevnld). His predecessor Parshva, the 
last but one of the Tirthankaras, has better claims to be considered 
the founder of Jainism. He died 250 years before Mahavira. His 
predecessor. Arishtaaemi, is said to have died 81.000 years before the 
latter’s nirvana and so can hardly be regarded as a historical per- 
sonage. He was the 22nd Tirthankara and is connected with Krishna 
by relationship in the legend. 

Jain philosophy is abstruse. It is based on the theory of the 
‘ Indefiniteness of Being ’ which is upheld by a very strange dialectical 
method called S^ddvdda to which the Jains attach so much import* 
ance that it is frequently used as a synonym for the Jain system 
itself. 

Supplementary to this is the doctrine of the nayas or ways 
of expressing the nature of things. All these are one-sid^ and contain 
but a part of the truth. 

Metaphysically all things, dravya or substances, are divided into 
^‘lifeless,’ ajwakdya, and ‘lives ’or ‘souls,’ jtva. The former com- 
prise space, aMsa, two subtle substances, dharma and adharma, and 
matter, pudgala. Space affords room for souls and matter to subsist, 
dharma enables then to move or be moved, adharma to rest. In 
primitive speculation the two latter terms seem to have denoted the 
two invisible fluids which cause sin (pdpa) and merits {pdnya), respec- 
tively Space again is divided into loMMsa, occupied by the world of 
things and its negative, the absolute void. Dharma and adharma are 
co-extensive with the world, and so no soul or atom can get beyond the 
world as outside it neither could move or rest without their aid. Matter 
is eternal and consists of atoms, but it is indeterminate in its nature 
and may become anything, as earth, fire etc. 

Different from matter are the souls, which are infinite in number. 
The whole world is liteially filled with them. They are substances 
and, as such, eternal, but are not of definite size, contracting or 
expanding according to the dimensions of the body in which they are 
incorporated for the time being. Their characteristic is intelligence 
which mav be obscured but never destroyed. They are of two kinds, 
mundane \samidrin) and liberated [mukta) . The former are still subject 
to the cycle of birth, the latter have accomplished absolute purity, 
will be embodied no more, dwell in perfection at the top of the 
universe and have no more to do with worldly affairs. They have 
reached nirvdn i, nirvriti or mukli. 

A cardinal doctrine of Jainism is the evil influence of karma. 
Matter is of two kinds, gross which we can perceive, and subtle, beyond 
the ken of our senses. The latter, for instance, is that matter which 
is transformed into the different forms of karma. Subtle matter ready 
to be transformed into karma pours into the soul by influx {darava') 
A soul harbours passions {kashdya), which like a viscous substance retain 
this subtle matter, and combines with it, by bandhn (combination). This 
subtle matter in such combination is transformed into the 8 kinds of 
karma aadi forma a kind of subtle body, karmanatharWa, which oUnga to 
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tie ECTil in all its fnttire fcirtbs »Tid deteimines its indivldtial lot. But 
as it has been caused, so karma in its torn causes painful or pleasant 
conditions and events which the individual must undei’go. Having 
thus produced its due effect, the karma matter is purged from the soul 
hy nirjard or ‘ purging off.’ The handha and nirjard processes go on 
simultaneously, and thereby the soul is forced to continue its mundane 
existence. After death it goes, with its karmanash arira, straightway to 
the place of its new birth and assumes its new body, contracting or 
expanding according to its size. 

Embodied souls are living beings, and ^heir classification is of 
great practical as well as theoretical interest to the Jains. Their 
highest duty, parama dharma, being not to kill any living beings, 
ahtn»a, they must learn the various forms which life may possess. The 
highest have five senses, and such are the vertebrates. Others may have 
fewer, and the lowest have only the sense of touch. Most insects have 
two, e.g. bees have the senses of touch and sight The higher animals, 
men, denizens of heaven, and the gods possess in addition an internal 
organ or mind (iw^ZM<7s) and are therefore rational [s mjnin), while the 
lower animals are asamjnin. The Jain notions about beings with only one 
organ are in part peculiar to themselves. As the four elements are ani- 
mated by souls, so particles of earth, water etc., are the body of souls 
called earth-lives, water-lives and so on These ele oentary lives live, die 
and are re-born, in the same or another elementary body. They may be 
gross or subtle, and the latter are invisible. The last class of one- 
organed lives are plants ; in some species each plant is the body of one 
soul only, but of other species each plant is an aggregation of em- 
bodied souls which have all functions of life, such as nutrition and 
respiration, in common. That plants have souls is a belief shared by 
other Indian philsophies, but the Jains have developed this theory in 
a remarkable way. Plants in which only one soul is embodied are 
always gross, and can only exist in the habitable world ; but those of 
which each is a colony of plant-lives may also be subtle and, being 
invisible, may be distributed all over the world. Such plants are 
called nigoda, and are composed of an infinite number of souls forming 
a very small cluster, have respiration and nutrition in common, and 
experitnce the most exquisite pains. Innumerable nigodas form a 
globule, and with them the whole space of the world is closely packed, 
as a box is filled with powder. The nigodas furnish the supply of 
souls in place of those who have reached nirv&na. But an infinitesimal 
fraction of a single nigoda has sufficed to replace all the souls liberated 
since the beginningless past down to the present, so the sansdra will 
never be empty of living beings. 

Mundane beings are also divided or cross-divided into four grades 
{gait}, viz. denizens of hell, animals, men and gods, into which beings 
are bom according to their merits or demerits 

I he theory of karma being the key-stone of the Jain system 
merits fuller explanation. The natural qualities of soul are jndna 
(= ggdn, profound reflection) or perfect knowledge, intuition or faith 
{darshana), highest bliss and all kinds of perfections, but these inborn 
qualities are obscured in mundane souls by the ^u/-»i0-matt6r. When 
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it has penetrated the soul it is transformed into f kinds {proJcriti) of 
ka/rma singly or severally which form the kdrmanoshanra, jnst as 
food is transformed by digestion. These 8 kinds inelnde gotra, i e , 
that which determines the race, caste, family, social standing &c. of 
the individual : dgitska, which determines his length of life as a 
hell-being, man, god or animal; and nd-fia, which produces the 
various elements which collectively make np an individuaf existence, 
e.g. the body with its general and special faculties etc. Each kind 
of k iriHfi has also predestined limits of time within which it must 
take effect and be purged off. Connected with this theory of karma- 
working is that of the six leskgds. The totality of karma amalgamat- 
ed by a soul induces on it a transcendental colour, which our eyes 
cannot perceive. This is called leshyd, and it may be black, blue 
cr grey, which are bad, and yellow, red or white, which are good 
‘ characters ’ morally.* 

The individual state of the soul is produced by its inborn nature 
and the vitiating action of karma, and this is its developmental or 
pdrindmika state. But there are other states which refer only to the 
behaviour of the karma. Ordinarily karma takes effect and produces its 
proper results : then the soul is in the auAayika state. But by proper 
efforts karma may be neutralized {dp ash ami la) for a time, though 
it is still present, then the soul is in the anpashamika s'ate. When 
it is annihilated, the soul is in the kshapita state, which is necessary for 
reaching nirvdna. The kshdyika and aupashamika are the states of holy 
men, but ordinary good men are in a kshdyopashamika in which some 
karma is annihilated, some neutral, and some still active. This doctrine 
has an important bearing on practical Jain ethics. The whole ap- 
paratus of monastic conduct is required to prevent the formation of 
new karma, and it is also stopped by austerities [tabUs) which, moreover, 
annihilate old karma speedily. 

Jain ethics has for its end the realisation of nirvdna or mokska, and 
ti» attain it the possession of the three jewels of right faith, knowledge 
and conduct is essential. Of first importance are the 5 vows {vratas), 
not Co kill, lie, steal, indulge in sexual intercourse, and to renounce 
all interest in worldly things, especially to keep no property These 
ai» the 5 great vows (mahdvrata) taken by every monk on enter- 
ing the order, or, as it is called, taking dikshd. Laymen should 
also observe them as far as conditions permit, but if they were to 
observe all of them they could not go about their business. So 
they may observe the small vows {annvrata) and refrain from in- 
tentionally killing living things for food, pleasure or gain and so on. 
A layman may, however, take one of the following particular vows 
{shilavrata) . — he may limit the distance to which he will go in any 
direction [digvirati) ; abstain from engaging in anything thjt does not 
strictly concern him ; set a measure to his food, drink and anything he 
enjoys, besides avoiding grosser pleasures (these 3 vows are called 
gunavrata) ; he may also reduce the area in which he may move 
{deshavirata) ; give up, by sitting motionless and meditating on holy 

* Jacobi pointa out that the belief in coloors of the soul eoems to be very old as 
evidenced by the expreasions, ‘ a black soul/ ‘ a bright sonl ’ which ware apparently under- 
stood in a litettf eenaa. 
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things, all sinfnl actions at stated times {simdyiha) ; live as a monk on 
the 8th, 11th or 15th day of the lunar fortnight at least once a month 
[paushadhopavdia) ; and provide for monks. These 4 last vows are 
called shihsJidv^'ata or disciplinary. Eating by night is forbidden to 
all Jains, monks or laymen, as are certain kinds of food. The rules for 
a voluntary death have a similar end in view, viz. to enable laymen to 
participate in the merits of monastic life without absolutely renouncing 
the world. Jainism differed from early Buddhism in that it regarded 
the lay state as preliminary to, and in many cases a preparation for, the 
monastic life, instead of regarding the laity as outsiders. But in 
modern times a change seems to have come about in this respect as the 
monastic order is now recruited chiefly fron novices entering it at an 
early age, not from laymen in general. Nevertheless the principle that 
the duties of the laity differ only in degree, not in kind, from those of 
the monks, has contributed greatly to the stability of Jainism. Monastic 
discipline is elaborate' but not as a rule severe or grotesque. In Jain 
asceticism yoga means the activity of body, speech and mind through 
which «fl-matter pours into the soul and to prevent this dsrava it is 
necessary to regulate those activities by the .3 giiptis or guardings of 
the mind etc. The monk must also observe the 5 samitis, t.e, he must 
be cautious in walking etc., lest he kill or hurt any living thing. He 
must avoid vices and endure discomfort and hardship without flinching. 
The last item in his curriculum is tapas or asceticism, hut it must be 
practised in the right way and with right intentions for there are also 
‘austerities of fools,’ hdlatapas, through which temporary or temporal 
merits, such as supernatural powers, birth as a god etc., may indeed be 
acquired, but the highest good can never be attained. Tapas is one of 
the most important institutions in Jainism, and it is either external or 
internal. Among the former austerities fasting is the most conspicuous 
and it has been developed into a fine art. Its usual form is to eat only 
one meal every 2nd, 3rd, and 4th day and so on down to half a year. 
Another form is to starve oneself to death. Other forms of abstinence 
are also practised and to the same category belong also sitting in seclud- 
ed spots for meditation and the postures taken up during it. Internal 
austerities include confession and repentance. Greater sins must be 
,:,onfessed to a superior {dloeh ana'' and repented of. In less serious 
cases penance consists in standing erect in a certain position for a given 
time {kdyotsarga'': , but for graver transgressions the superiors prescribe 
the penance and in the worst cases a new ordination of the guilty monk. 
Contemplation {dnidna) is the most important spiritual exercise. Con- 
templation may be evil or good and the latter is of two kinds, re- 
ligions {dharmd) and pure {shuMa), The former leads to intuitive 
cognition not only of religious truths but of other things hidden from 
common mortals, and the accuracy of knowledge in all kinds of science 
claimed in the sacred books and later treatises is to be ascribed in great 
measure to this intuition. Pure contemplation leads through four stages 
to final emancipation, and at the last stage when the wordly existence 
IS drawing rapidly to its close the remaining karma may be suddenly 
consumed by a kind of explosion called sarnudgMta. Then in the last 

* For the Kalpa-Sntra, an old collection of disciplinary rules for Jains monks ace 
Ind. Amt.. 1910, p. 257 f. 
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stage all karma being annihilated and all activities having ceased 
the sonl leaves the body and ascends to the top of the universe 
where the liberated souls stay for ever. Pure contemplation however 
is not by itself a means of attaining liberation but only the last 
link in a long chain of preparation and only kevalins, ‘those who 
have reached omniscience can enter into the last two stages which 
lead directly to liberation. The last man to attain kevala was 
Jambusvamin, the disciple of lahavira^s disciple Sudbarman, and 
he was Jiber.ited on his death. Hence during the rest of the present 
Avasarpini period no body will be born who will reach nirodna in the 
same existence though rii‘vdna is necessarily preceded by twelve years of 
self-mortification of the flesh which should be the closing act of a 
monk^s caceer. The Jains also attach great importance to the doctrine 
of the fourteen qunasthdnas or fourteen steps which lead from total igno- 
rance and wrdng belief to absolute purity of the soul and final libera- 
tion. 

The terms dsrav t or pouring in and samvara or stoppage are as 
old as Jainism, and from it the Buddhists must have borrowed the for- 
mer term. But they use it in a different sense and instead of dsrava they 
employ the term or ‘destruction of the d%rava for they 

do not regard the karma as subtle matter and deny the existence of a 
soul into which it could have influx. In Buddhism samvara denotes 
‘ restraint, ^ as in ‘ restraint under the moral law. ^ This 

seenos to prove that Jainism is considerably older than Buddhism. 

The monk’s outfit is restricted to bare necessities, clothes, a 
blanket, and alms-bowl, a stick, a broom to sweep the ground, a piece 
of cloth to cover the mouth when speaking lest insects should enter it. 
The man’s oiitfit is the same but they have additional clothes. The 
Digambara uses peacock’s feathers instead of a broom. Monks shave 
the head, or preferably remove the hair by plucking it, a rite peculiar 
to the Jains and necessary at particular times. Originally the monks 
had to lead a wandering life except during the monsoon when they 
recessed at one place — compare the Buddhist Vi^ssa. But this ordinance 
has been modiued owing to the institution of convents, updshraya, 
corresponding to the Buddhist vthdras. The S.vetdmbara as a rule 
only visit places where there are such upasrayas and in them the monks 
preach to laymen, A monk’s duties are arduous, e.g. he should only 
sleep 3 4»ours in the night and devote the rest of the day to repentance 
of sins, study, begging, the removal of insects from his clothes etc. 
and meditation. When the novice (shniksha) is initiated he takes the 
vows {vratdri ana, , renounces the world [pravarajydj and takes dtkgha- 
The most important rite at his initiation is the shaving or pulling out 
of the hair under a tree. He may then rise to ttie degrees of upddhy- 
dya, ichdrya, vdchaka, ganin etc. according to his qualifications and 
functions as a teacher and superior. 

The Jain cosmography differs widely from that of the Brahmans, 
especially with regard to the upper spheres or heavens. The world has 
in time neither beginning nor end. In space tbe Universe occupies the 
part called Lokak4sha as distinguished from the absolute void. ^ It is 
figured as a spindle resting on half of another, or as a woman with her 
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arms akimbo. Older still is the oomparisoa with a man : the earth's 
disk is ia the lower part of the middle and forms the man’s waist, be- 
low it are the hells and above it the upper regions. These regions are 
too nnmerons to be detailed here, but in the centre of the earth itself 
towers Mt. Mem, 100.000 yojixnas high, round which revolve suns, 
moons and stars. Immediately above its summit begins the threefold 
system of heavenly regions called Vi nanas, the abodes of the Vaima- 
nika gods, which number 26 ia all. In Ishatprigbhara, the highest, 
dwell T;he souls in liberation.! 

Vs the soul by itself has an upward gravity 'and will, if cleansed of all 
karma, rise in a straight line to this heaven on leaving the body, the Jains 
permit religious suicide in two cases, though they condemn bdlamarana 
or ‘ unwise death ’ and recommend pxiiditamarana or a ‘ wise death.’ In 
the iirst case if a Jain contracts a mortal disease or is in danger of 
certain death he may resort to self-starvation and a monk ‘should do so 
rather than break the rules of his order or when he cannot sustain 
the austerities prescribed. In the second a pious layman may go 
through a regular coarse of religious life, the phases of which are the 
11 standards the first being observed for one month, the 

second for two, and so on In the last standard, which he must ob- 
serve for 11 months, he becomes practically a monk and at its end 
abstains from all food and devotes himself to self-mortification, patiently 
awaiting death which will ensue within a month. In the c.ise of a 
monk the period of self-mortification lasts 12 years instead of as 
many months, but during it he should try to ward off premature death. 
At the end of this period he should abstain from all food and the 
severance of the soul from the body may be brought about by three 
different methods in two of which the movements of the limbs are 
restricted.* 

A system of theology and mythology so rich in ideas naturally 
produced an etjual variety of religious symbolism in art and Jain icono- 
graphy is as liighly developed as Buddhist. But ( he subject has not yet 
been fully studied. Some notes on it are given by Prof. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar,* but complete explanations are lacking. It appears however that a 
kecalin’s place in heaven is represented on earth by a ss'imtvasar.ina, a 
shrine with three ramparts, the innermost of gems with battlements of 
rubies, constructed by the Vaimanikas, the second of gold with battlement 
of gems, constructed by the Jyotiskas or gods of Sun, Moon, stars etc. 
and the outer of silver with battlements of gold, built by Bhavanapatis.* 
All the elaborate architecture and art lavished on such a building have 
their meanings, as have the processional entries and ritual .'Vnimals 
it should be noted, .ippear to be admitted to the shrin?, though not to 
its inmost rampart.* The whole picture of such a shrine drawn in the 
manuals used by Jain artists is an extraorJin irily comprehensive one 
of all nature joining in the worship of one who has attained to 
perfect knowledge and listening to his teaching. 

‘B. R. B., VoL 4, pp. 160-1, Jain Coimography by H. Jaeobi. 

* iJ., 4, pp. 484-6. 

* I»d. Ami., 1911, p. 126 f. and p. 153 f . 

*i6.,pp, 167-8. It my be ooojeotaied that these are the higher aaiioals. 
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The doctrine of lent itself equally to the construction o f 
countless tales which pointed a moral, inculcating reverence for life in 
all its forms and the need for self-purification. These tales were 
embodied in stone reliefs whose interpretation is being slowly worked 
out by the aid of such Jain scriptures as the TtrtAiil;alp 2 just as the 
Buddhist sculptures are being translated with the help of the Jatakat. 
The story of the princess who was boru a kite for the slaughter of a 
snake resembling a fowl but was reborn as a princess as a reward for her 
kindness to a tired Jaina nun in her last incarnation but one will be 
found in an article on Jaina lennographi/ by Prof. BhaudarkarJ 

The histoYi, of fhe Jain sects. —Like Buddhism Jainism will have to 
be studied in its sects. Quite apart from the various schools and orders 
into which it baa been divided it has been rent by no less than eight 
schisms {nihvana) according to the Swet.ambaras. Of these the first 
was originated by Mahavira^s son-in-law Jamali and the last in 83 
A. D. gave rise to the Digambara seet.^ But the last-named know 
nothing of the earlier schisms and say that under Bhadrabahu rose 
the Ardhaphalaka sect which in 80 A L>. developed into the Swetim- 
bara sect. This is the more remarkable in that doctrinal differences 
are not acute. The Digambaras" hold that hevalins, such as the 
Tirthankaras, live without food, that Mahavira’s embryo was not remov- 
ed from Devananda^s womb to that of Trishals, that a monk who owns 
any property, even clothes, and a woman, cannot reach nirvana. 
While the Digambaras disown the canonical books of the Swetambaras, 
holding that they were lost after Mahavira’s nirvana, they recognise one 
at least of the most authoritative Swetambara sutras. Nevertheless in 
consequence of their early separation they have an ecclesiastical as well 
as literary history of their own and their religious ceremonies especially 
in regard to the laity differ from those of their rivals. With them their 
list of the patriarchs only agrees in respect of the 1st, Jambu, and the 
6th Bhadrabahu. The latter, they say, migrated to the south at the 
head of the true monks and from him dates the loss of their sacred 
literature. According to their modern tradition the main church [mula~ 
sanglia) split into four ganas — Nandi, Sena, Simha and Deva — about 
the close of the 1st century A. D.® 

The list of Swetambara patriarchs begins with Mahavira’s disciple 
Sudharman and ends with the 3.ird, Siindilya or Skandlla. In some 
cases the names of the disciples of each patriarch, and of the schools 
and branches (or orders) styled gana, kuia or shdkha, founded by or 
originating with him are preserved. After the 6th, Bhadrabahu, a 
great expansion of Jainism took place in the north and north-west of 
India. In later times gachehas or schools were founded by Individual 
teachers, theoretically 81 in number and differing only in minute details 
of conduct. Of these the most important is the Kharatara which has 
split up into many minor gachehas, the Tapa, Anchela &c. and the 
most interesting is the Upakesa gachoha, ‘ known as the Oswal Jains,’’ 

* A. S. R., 1905-6, p. 141/. 

3 Also called Digvasanas : E. R. E , Vol. 4, p. 704. Another Swetambara version is 
that in 83 A. D. Snivabhdci started the heretical sect o£ the Botikas or Digambaras : ti. 

* For details of these four ‘ orders’ see Vol. II, infra, p. 346, 
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who begin their descent from Parsva, Mah-ivira^s predecessor.* Down 
to the 9th century A.. D. much uncertainty prevails as to Jain history 
and the legend that the first patron king of the sect was Asoka’s grand- 
son Sampratiis very doubtful. 

Modern Jain temple g. 

The Jain temple at Zira is called after the name of Sri Paras 
N4th, who was its founder. After the completion of the mandir all 
persons of the Jain sect gathered together and adored Sri Krah Dev, 
one of the 2-i incarnations, on the gJiudi ikddshi in Maghar Sambat 
1948 (7th April 1887). On that day an annual fair is held and the 
banner of the temple is carried through the town in a great pro- 
cession. This is called rath jdtra. The temple contains many images 
made of metal. Of these, the image of Paras Nath, the finest, is 
feet high. The vedi on which the image is installed is also hand- 
some and decorated with gold. The administration is carried on by 
the Jain community, but pujdris are employed as servants, their duties 
being to open the mandir, clean it and supply fresh water for the 
washing of the images Sec. Worship is generally performed by Jains, 
but in their absence it is performed by the temple servants who are 
Brahmans. As a rule, the pujdri must bear a good character and 
avoid eating flesh, drinking wine Sec. It is of little ipaportance 
whether he be celibate or not. The pujdri is not hereditary and is 
dismissed on infringement of any of the above rules. No special 
reverence is paid to the chief priest. The usage of charag is forbidden. 
Sweetmeat is used as hliog, but anything else may also be offered as 
such to the image. It is important to light the sacred lamp and burn 
dhdp and incense in the temple. Cash offerings are deposited in its 
treasury, and are only spent on its upkeep. No other shrines are 
connected with this. Many pictures of certain gods are hung on the 
temple walls. 

At the mandir of the Saraogis at Tehl in Karnal an annual fair, 
called Kalsa Jal, is held on the l4th of the light half of Bhadon, and 
at this the image of Maharaj is carried The fair was first held in 
S. 1942, though the temple was founded in S. 1901. It contains marble 
images of Paras Nath, Mahabiri and Ajat Nath, each feet high. Its 
administration is carried on by the Saraogi community, each member 
taking duty in turn. No special reverence is paid to the pujdri on duty 
and there is no ritual or sacred lamp. 

* The above, from H. Jacobi’e account in E. R E., Vol. 7, p 478, difEere a good deal 
fram that given infr* in Vol. II, pp. 346-7. 
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The elasticity of Hinduism.- What is Hinduism — not the ibbetwa, 
Hinduism of the Vedas, which was a clearly defined cult followed by a ^ 
select society of a superior race living' among despised barbarians of the 
lowest type, but the Hinduism of to-day, the religion of the masses of 
India, which has to struggle for existence against the inroads of other and 
perhaps higher forms of belief ? Tlie difficulty of answering this question 
springs chiefly from the marvellous catholicity and elasticity of the Hindu 
religion. It is in the first place essentially a cosmogony, rather than a 
code of ethics. The esoteric teaching of the higher forms of Hinduism 
does doubtless include ethical doctrines, but they have been added to 
rather than sprung from the religion itself. Indeed it seems to me that 
a polytheistic creed must, from the very nature of things, be devoid of 
all ethical significance. The aspects of Nature and the manifestations of 
physical force are manifold, and can reasonably be allotted to a multi- 
plieity of gods, each supreme in his separate province ; but only one 
rule of conduct, one standard of right and wrong is possible, and it 
cannot conveniently be either formulated or enforced by a Divine Com- 
mittee. In many respects this separation of religion from ethics is 
doubtless an advantage, for it permits of a healthy development of the 
rules of conduct as the ethical perceptions of the race advance. When 
the god has once spoken, his worshippers can only advance by modifying 
their interpretation of his commands ; and no greater misfortune could 
befall a people than that their religion should lend all the sanctions of 
its hopes and terrors to a precise code of right and wrong, formulated 
while the conscience of the nation was yet young and its knowledge 
imperfect. 

But if the non-ethical nature of the Hindu religion is in some res- 
pects an advantage to its followers, it has also greatly increased the 
difficulty of preserving that religion in its original purity. The old 
Aryans, who worshipped the gods of the Vedas, were surrounded by races 
whose deities differed from their own in little but name, for both were 
but personifications of the forces of Nature. What more natural than 
that, as the two peoples intermingled, their gods should gradually 
become associated In a joint Pantheon. If the gods of the Vedas were 
mightier, the gods of the country might still be mighty. If malevolent, 
it was well to propitiate them ; if bene\olent, some benefits might 
perhaps be had from them. In either case it was but adding the worship 
of a few new gods to that of many old ones ; for since neither these 
nor those laid down any immutable rules of conduct or belief, no change 
of life, no supersession of the one by the other was necessary. The 
evils the Hindus feared from their deities were physical ; the help 
they hoped for material and not spiritual. Their gods were offended, 
not by disbelief and sin, but by neglect ; they were to be propitiated, 
not by repentance and a new life, but by sacrifice and ceremonial 
observance ; and so long as their dues were discharged they would not 
grudge offerings made to others as an additional insurance against 
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evil.* The members of the Hindu Pantheon had many ranks and degrees, 
and, among the superior gods at any rate, each worshipper selected for him- 
self that one which he would chiefly venerate. Thus it was_ easy to 
add on at the bottom of the list without derogating from the dignity 
of those at the top ; while the relative honour in which each was held 
presently became a matter for the individual to decide for himself. And 
so we find that the gates of the Hindu Olympus have ever stood open 
to the strange gods of the neighbourhood, and that wherever Hindus 
have come into contact with worship other than their own they have 
combined the two, and even have not unseldom given the former pre- 
cedence over the latter. The Hindu of the plains worships the saints of his 
Musalmin neighbours, and calls his own original gods by Muhammadan 
names unknown to an Indian tongue ; the Hindu of the hills worships 
the devils and deities of the aborigines, and selects for special honour that 
one of his own proper divinities whose nature is most akin to theirs ; both 
mollify by offerings innumerable agencies, animal, human, demoniacal, or 
semi-divine, who are not perhaps ranked with the greater gods of the 
temples, but who may do harm, and to propitiate whom is therefore a 
wise precaution. 

Brahmanism the distinguishing feature of Hinduism. — But 
through all these diversities there does ran a common element, the 
clue to which is to be found in the extraordinary predominance which 
the priestly class have obtained in India, as the explanation of the 
diversity itself is largely to be found in the greed of that class. In 
polytheistic Europe the separation of ethics from religion was no less 
complete than in India ; but while in the latter the study of the two was 
combined, in Europe Greece developed religion into philosophy, while 
Borne formulated practical ethics in the shape of law, and each was 
content to receive at the hands of the other the branch which that other 
had made her own. When Christianity swept away the relics of the old 
gods, the separation had become too complete to be ever wholly obliter- 
ated ; and though the priests of the new monotheism struggled fiercely, 
and with no small measure of success, to recombine the two and to sub- 
stitute the canon for the civil law, yet there ever existed by the side of, 
but distinct from the clergy, a lay body of educated lawyers who shared 
with them the learning of the day and the power which that learning 
conferred. If then under such circumstances the political powmr of the 
Church in Europe was for centuries so immense for good or evil as we 
know it to have been, it may be conceived how wholly all authority was 
concentrated in the hands of the Brahmans and with what tyranny they 
exercised that power in India, where all learning of every sort and kind 

I “ I suspect that in many cases the strictly territorial nature of the a' original gods 
facHitated their inclusion in the fiindn worship. It would be less difficult to recognise a 
deity who did not even claim authority beyond certain set bounds, or pretend to rival the 
Vedic gods in their limitless power; and it would seem especially reasonable on entering a 
territory to propitiate the local powers who might be offended by the intrusion. The gods of 
the hills were, ai.d many of them are still, undinbtedly ten ito ial — see vfra, Hinduism in 
the Himalayas. It would be interes.ing to discover whether the aboriginal gods of the plains 
presented the same characteristic. W ith them the limits of ihe tribe would probably define 
the territory, in the absence of any impassable pljsical bcui daries such as are affoided by 
mountain ranges.” [Ibbetson.] • 
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was absolutely confined to the priestly class.' The result was that 
Hinduism early degenerated from a religion into a sacerdotalism, and 
would, in its present form, be far better described as Brahmanism than 
by any other single word ; and it is this abject subjection to and venera- 
tion for the Brahman which forms the connecting link that nins 
through and binds together the diverse forms of worship and belief of 
which I have spoken. 

It is in this predominance of the priesthood, moreover, that Ibbetson, 
we may find an explanation at once of the catholicity and of the exclu- § 212- 
siveness which characterise the Hindu religion. If to give to a Brahman 
is to worship God, the larger the circle of worshippers the better for the 
Brahman ; and if new worshippers will not leave their gods behind them, 
it would be foolish to exclude them on that account, as there is ample 
room for all. On the other hand, as the Levitieal body so increased in 
numbers that a portion of them was necessarily illiterate, the Bn hmans 
were compelled to fall back upon hereditary virtue as the only possible 
foundation for the power of their class. Here they found in the tribal 
divisions of the people, and in the theory of the hereditary nature of oc- 
cupations which had sprung from them, an institution suited to 
their purpose and ready to their hands ; and this they developed into that 
complex web of caste-restrictions and disabilities which envelopes a high- 
caste Hindu from bis mother's womb. And so the special power and 
sanctity of the Brahman came to depend for its very existence upon the 
stringency with which caste-distinctions were maintained, the act of 
worship was subordinated to the idea of ceremonial purity, and for a 
definite creed was substituted the domination of a priestly class, itself 
divided into a thousand sects and holding a thousand varieties of doctrine. 

To the aborigine who, with his gods on his back, sought admission 
within the pale of Hinduism, these restrictions presented no obstacle. 

They were but developments of the system which obtains in all priinitivie 
forms of society ; and so far as they differed from the rules which he 
already observed, they tended to raise him in the social scale by hedging 
him round with an exclusiveness which was flattering if inconvenient. 

But to the outcast, whose hereditary habits or occupation rendered him 
impure from the birth, admission was impossible, at least to the full 
privileges of Hinduism.^ 

The sacerdotal despotism has now altogether over-shadowed jjjbetjon, 
the religious element ; and the caste-system has thrust its roots so deep ( 213. 
into the whole social fabric that its sanction is social rather than 
religious. A man may disbelieve in the Hindu Trinity, lie may in- 
vent new gods of his own. however foul and impure, he may worship 
them with the most revolting orgies, he may even abandon all belief in 
supernal powers, and yet remain a Hindu. But he must reverence and 
feed the Brahman, he must abide by caste rules and restrictions, he 

' The position of the Brahmans with respect to religion in India seems to have been 
closely analogous to that which the lawyers formerly held with respect to law m Knglaml. 

The language in which religious rites were conducted was scrupiilonsl\ kept rom le 
kuowlei^e of the people, while the procedure w.as e.'Etremely technical, and any error m 
form, however minute, destroyed the efficacy of the ceremony. 

• I had, after repeated vrarnings, to fine severe y one of my Hindu compilers a man m 
a good position, and of education and intelligence, but who positively refused to i 
scavengers who i^turned themselves as Hindus in the figures for that religion. 
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must preserve himself from ceremonial pollution and from eontaet 
and communion with the unclean on pain of becoming Anathema 
Maranatha.. With individuals indeed even these restrictions are relaxed, 
on the condition that they affect a personal sanctity which, by encourag- 
ing superstition and exciting terror, shall tend to the glorification of the 
priesthood ; and the filthy Aghori, smeared with human ordure and feeding 
on carrion and even on human carrion, ^ is still a Hindu. But the 
masses must observe the rules ; and any who should, like Buddha or 
Baba Nanak, propose to admit the body of the laity to share in a license 
which is permitted to the naked ascetic, would at once be disavowed. 
The Christian and Buddhist recognise no distinction of caste, nor does 
the Musalman save where influenced by the example of those whom he 
has so bitterly persecuted, while all three profess to disregard the 
Brahman ; and for this reason, and not because they worship a different 
god, the Hindu holds their touch to he pollution. The Sikh has fallen 
away from his original faith ; in hie reverence for the Brahman and 
his observance of caste-rules he differs only in degree from his 
Hindu neighbour ; and I shall presently show bow difficult it is to 
draw the line between the two religions. The Jain I take to be little 
more than a Hindu sect. 

Vedic cults. 

At a census when a man is asked to say what deity he specially 
affects, he will often say that he worships all the gods alike. But what- 
ever gods he may name they are not as a rule those of the Vedas or P«- 
ranas. Nevertheless the worship of Brahma is still to be found in the 
Punjab. Thus Adi Brahma is worshipped at Tiri in Kulu. At his fes- 
tival he is personated by a villager seated in a high-backed sedan chair, 
with eight masks of metal silvered and gilt at the back. About the chair 
are stuck tufts of barley and peacock’s feathers and everyone present wears 
a bunch of young barley in his cap. 'I be man who acts the god affects 
to answer questions, and his replies often cause much merriment.® Adi 
Brahma also seems to have a temple at Khokhan Dera in Kulu where 
he is worshipped at four festivals, one held on the 1st of Baisakh, 
Sawan and Asuj and on the full moon day of .Maghar, each lasting four 
days. Brahman deota also has a temple at a place called Darewa-i- 
Dhara in Kothi Tarapur where he is worshipped yearly from Sunday to 
Thursday in the dark halves of S^wan, iiaghar and Phagan. 

In Saraj a deota Brahma is worshipped. The story goes that a 
villager once saw a Brahman sitting in a lonely forest, so he asked 
what had brought him there. The Brahman replied that he was a god 
and that if the people made an image of him and worshipped it, they 
would obtain their heart’s desire, and further that any questions put to 
him through his gur or disciple would be answered. So saying the 
Brahman disappeared beneath the earth. The temple is said to have 
been founded in the Dwapar Yug. It is of stone and contains a black 
stone Image, 3 feet high and 2 broa i. Its administration is carried on 

* An Aghori was caught by the police in the Rohtak district about 1 '81 in the act 
of devouring a newly buried child which he had dug np for the purpose. For other in- 
stances of aghoriidya, which seems to he a term for their ritual cannibalisni, see Rns-ell’s 
Tribet and Castet of the Central Provinoet, II, p. 15. Also Oinau’s idyttics, Ascetict 
and Sainti of India, pp. 164-5, there cited. 

• N.I.N.Q., I.,§ 431, citing itoorcroft and Trebeok’s Join-ney to Ladekh, I, p 176 
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a kdrddr, a Kanet of the Kashab got. He is imi-ried. A Siirsut 
Brahmaa pujdri is also employed for worship. He is a Gautam by got. 

He too is married. Both these posts are paivly hereditary. Seven 
other shrines are connected with this one. Brahma is not worshipped in 
Chamba, nor are there any temples to him so far as Dr. Hutchison 
can ascertain. 

In Ambala the shrine of Brahma is a stone under a bargat, 

‘ banyan, ' tree, and offerings are made to it to cure fevers and recover 
lost property.^ 

Brahm himself is returned by some, b it a m m who returns himself Maolagi 
as a worshipper of Brahm'^ generally means little more than that he § 46, 
worships the Supreme God , — Farmeshar ko mdnld hai, or Kludd ko 
mdntd hai , — an assertion in which almost all Hindus would join. The 
term Brahm-panthi may refer in some cases to Brahmos, but there 
appears to be a sect of this name with special doctrines of its own. It 
is found in Hazara, and was started by a man called Gautam Raghi, 
and its holy book is termed the Nydyah Gran^li} It worships one God 
only : its members are recruited from all castes, and they partake of 
animal food ; their object is to associate freely with both Hindus and 
Musalmans and they are consequently looked on with disfavour 
by both religions. 

The other two members of the Hindu Triad — Sbiva and Vishnu — 
are more frequently before the minds of the modern Hindu than Brahm, 
and their respective worships represent two distinct forms of belief and 
practice regarding which I shall be speaking presently Omitting 
for the present Rdm Chandra and Krishn, whose cult is closely con • 
nected wdth that of Vishnu, the most popular of the minor deities are 
Qanesh and Hanuman and Bhairon. Ganesh is the well-known ele- 
phent deity, the “ obviator of difficulties and impediments/^ and as 
such is invoked at the commencement of a journey or of work of any 
kind. He is worshipped, first of all the gods in holy rites ; women 
are particularly devoted to his worship ; and his followers fast in his 
name on the 19th of each month, more especially in Magh. He is 
also known as the Sangat-deota. 

The worship of Hanuman or Mahabir, the monkey-god, is closely 
connected with that of Ram, in whose aid Hanuman fought against 
the demons of Lanka. He is represented as a red-coloured monkey 
with a long tail and is worshipped by all castes He is supposed, 
however, to be the particular patron of the wandering acrobats of the 

^ Wyuyard’s Amhdla Settlement Sep., § 41^^, 

2 Strictly speaking Brahm is pure spirit or dtma in the pantheistic sense — pervading all 
space. Brahma is the manifestation of spirit, and bo a d stinction shonld be drawn ; Brabm 
is impersonal, and Brahma conveys the conception of personality. 

® During his residence in the Himalayas Gautama founded the Nyayak sect : S. C. R , 

II, p. 430. But the Gautam Raghi of the text may be the Gautama Rikhi, author of the 
Nydya or dialectical philosophy described in Colebrook-’s 'Estays, I, p, 280 Gautama was 
also called Akshapada or Akshacharana and hia followers Ashapadah, but no trace of such 
a school is now to be found in this Province, unless it is represented by the modern Brahm- 
panthis. A scandalous legend about this Gautama rithi will be found ou p. 126t'«^a- 
The term f^ydya ban many meanings, hut its most usual one is ‘ logic * ; Platts’ Sindueiani 

p, 1164. It is not confined to Hinduism, the Nydyavatara of Siddha Sena 
Divakata being the earliest Jain work on pare logic. 
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Hissar district, the Badis of the Bagar and the Nats of the Jangal 
or Des. A small shrine to Hanuman is often erected near the site of 
a new well which is under construction, in order to prevent accidents 
during the process, and also to ensure that the water shall turn out 
sweet. He is respected for his generosity and chivalry. His followers 
fast of a Tuesday, and on that day distribute sw’eetmeats. 

At Gurkhri, four miles from Kangra town, there is a temple to 
Anjana, wife of Kesari and mother of Hanuman, whom Anjana bore 
to Vayu or Havana, the wind, not to her husband Kesari, a monkey. 
Hence Hanuman obtained his metronym of Anjaneya. A fair is held 
in her honour in October and many ye^s ago a man attending this fair 
disturbed a bees’’ nest and a song was composed to celebrate the event.* 

Bhairon or Bhairava is deseribed infra. 

Eakly saints AND HEROES — A long with the gods themselves we 
may notice the names of demigods and rtslns to w’hom special reverence 
is paid. There are the five Pandavas, the heroes of the Mahdb/idrat, 
favourite objects of worship in the east, and sometimes addressed as 
the Panj-Pir Alany are the legends current about these heroes and 
they are localised at quite a number of places. The hill of Mokshpuri, 
just above JDuuga Gah, has an elevation of 923-2 ft. Its name means 
‘ hill of salvation ’ and on its summit is a Pdnduan da Sthdn, or 
‘ place of the Panduas,"’ where it is said they were visited and tempted 
by apiaras who still frequent the place. Such sthdn$ are not uncommon 
in the Himalayas. They are also known as Panch Pandu and often 
consist of a small square enclosure : in this stands a tree, on which 
rags are hung. At every hankrdnt a kind of fair is held for the 
benefit of those in charge. It is believed that any attempt to build 
on the site would fail." Another hero is Shiimji, the Chauhan Raja 
of Garb Dadna, who gave his head to Krishna and Arjan on condition 
that he should be allowed to see the fight between the Kauravas and 
Pandavas.® And there is Dhanwantar or Dhanwanu, the old physician, 
who is still looked up to by the Hindu members of the profession. 
And there is Daruna, the Acharaj, the yurii of the Pandavas, from 
whom the Acharaj clan, the Brahmans who accept gifts at deaths and 
conduct the funerals of the dead, trace their descent. The Kum- 
hars in the same way reverence their prototype Prajapati, whether 
this implies some human or semi-human progenitor, or refers to 
Brahm, the Lord of Creatures, the Great Potter who shapes the 
plastic world Similarly the northern branch of the Kaisths revere 
their semi-divine ancestor Chatargupt, the watcher of good and bad 
actions, who sits with his great register before him in the audit office 
of the nether world. So also Blasji, the sage Vyasa, and a hundred 
others are still looked up to with respect, and most of tue Hindu tribes 
and not a few of the Musalmans, claim descent from one or other of 
these heroes and saints of early Hinduism. 

‘ Calc. Sev., 18S2, p. 63, or Selections from the C. S., VII, 1896, p 449 See also 
p. 129 infra. 

*Ih., VIII, p. 123. 

• This Shamji has his shrine at Ko^la In the Jaipnr State. 
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Pandu the pale accompanied by his two wives, M4drl and Kunti 
or Pritha, retired to the Himalayas. There they bore the five Pandavas , 
sons of various gods but acknowledged by him as his own.^ 

The interesting rock-temples at Mukeshwar on the Kavi, five miles 
above Shahpur in Gurdaspur, are said to date back to the Pandavas, 
and to have been visited by Arjan and Parbati. A long cleft in the 
rock a little way up the river is known as Arjan’s c/iula or hearth.* 
Shiv as Achleswar Maharaj has a temple at Achal a few miles from 
Batala It lies in a tank and is ascribed to the same mythical 
period.* 

Tradition says that once Rawan of Lanka (Ceylon) went to Shiva 
at the Kailasa hill and begged him to visit his island kingdom. 
Shiva accepted on condition that Rawan would not set him on the 
ground throughout the journey. Rawan agreeing took him on his 
shoulder, but when he reached the place where this temple stands, he 
felt a call of nature and, forgetting the condition, put Shiva down on 
the ground. On his return he tried his utmost to lift Shiva up again, 
but could not and so had to leave him there. Hence the place is 
called Achchal from Achleshahr, incapable of moving further. 

The temple contains 101 stone images, each feet high. Marble 
images of Ganesh, Durga, Bishnu and Suraj BhagwSn stand in the 
four corners of the temple. Each is 3 feet high. Besides these, there 
is a marble image of Gauri Shankar. Annual fairs are held on Ist 
Baisakh, the naumi and dasmi in Katak, on every am&was and on the 
ehetar eliaudas (14th of the light half of Chet). 

The worship op Nature. 

The chief characteristic of the Vedie mythology is that it is 
a worship of nature in all its aspects. In the modern Punjab that 
mythology has disappeared almost completely, but the worship of 
nature is still a living force in popular religion. Nature is reverenced 
or propitiated, coerced or bargained with in many diverse ways, but 
through all the rites with which she can be influenced runs the pan- 
theistic idea. As God is in all Nature so He speaks through all 
Nature. Everything, living or inanimate, can speak as His mouth- 
piece with equal authority. Nothing is silent or without its lesson 
and meaning for mankind— if man has but the^ wit and knowledge 
necessary to comprehend its speech or its signification. To the initiated 
in the varied lore of divination the slightest hints are full of meaning. 
The flight of birds southwards in autumn is a sign of the approach of 
winter. In a sense then it ‘ predicts ’ the coming of winter. Nature 
supplies countless similar ‘predictions’ to people who are of necessity 
in close contact with her. But man’s speculative and rational faculties 
develop more rapidly than his capacity for accurate observation and 

* S. 0. S., VIII, p. 123. He appears to be identical with or confused with (Hga, 
Chauhan, of ttajh Dajera. In the Himalayas Panjpiri is often regarded as a single 
personage and identifled with Zahir Pir or Giiga, but the distinctio n of personals 
recognised in their representation by five stones placed under a pi'pal and smeared with rott 
lead. P. N. Q., HI,, § i.i9. See also p. 136 infra. 

■ Gurdaspur O-atetteer, 1914, p. 26. 

!XJ.,p.8i. 
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logical control of intuition. Upon the firm and safe basis that nature 
provides auguries which are a certain indication of coming events, 
man has hurried to the conclusion that everything in nature is a 
portent, forgetting that the happening of such events as the southward 
flight of birds is explained by readily ascertainable tacts which could 
have no other results and are therefore significant of their causes, but 
that other events can have no such significance. We who know the 
causes of an eclipse and can theorise on the cause of earthquakes, are 
under no temptation to attribute them to supernatural agencies, but to 
the primitive philosopher or metaphysician it is self-evident that all 
phenomena in nature, whether trivial or impressive, are due to the 
working of a force which is immanent in all things! Prom this theory 
a whole series of primitive sciences and applied rituals was evolved. 
Astrology is based upon its application to the stars, and other branches 
of the science of omens on its application to various natural 
phenomena of the body or external world. Hence we shall find a science 
of divination from respiration, sneezing, twitching of the eyelids and 
the like ; from the movements of animals and birds, especially such as are 
intelligent or uncanny; and from the most trivial accidents in the 
happenings of daily life. All is eloquent of the world-soul animating 
it from within, and if from this assumption there arises a mass of pseudo- 
science which has only come down to us in fragments, we may re- 
collect that as a compensation the worship of nature taught that all 
life is one, and from this teaching arose much curiously beautiful lore 
about trees and animals which all found rank, as well as place, a definite 
relationship to a godhead, a function, as it were, in the spiritual world, 
and a kind of individuality in addition to their general claim upon man’s 
mercy. 

Had primitive speculation rested there it could have done nothing 
but good and, by forming a firm basis for the closer study of nature, it 
would have facilitated progress. But just as divination in the hands of 
the Koman State authorities became formalised into a set of rules for 
ascertaining the good-will of the gods and obtaining their sanction for the 
operations of the community, but which had no scientific basis whatever, 
no relation to truth and fact,i so in the hands of the professional classes 
which pr.ictised divination and codified its laws in verse the promising 
sciences with which it was pregnant were atrophied and distorted into 
useless and barren arts.* 

First among the pure and benevolent gods comes Suraj 
Devata, or the, Sun godling. The Sun was of course one of the 
great Vedic deities ; but his worship has apparently in a great 
measure dropped out of the higher Hinduism, and the peasant calls 

' Ihering’s faDciful tlieory that tlie study of the fliglit of birds was prompted bv 
tbe*desire to get information about mountain passes and the course of great rivers during 
the Aryan migration is nnnecc.^sary. A much simpler explanation is suggested. But 
once started on the path of science by observation of the facts of bird-life, the s;<rns of 
the weather and the like, man inevitably proceeds to seo.predictious in everything, even on 
the shoulder-blade of a sheep, like the Balocli, or in the exta of red puppies which had been 
sacrificed.— C/, Warde Fowler, Eehgious Expel ienen of fhe Soman People,g^. et 
tsqq. 

^ Op, eit„ p. 296. 



him, not Deva but Devata, a »odlin», not a godd No shrine is 
ever built to him, but on Sunday the people abstain from salt, and 
they do not set their milk as usual to make butter from, but make 
riee milk of it and give a portion to the Brahmans. After each 
harvest, and occasionally between whiles. Brahmans are fed in his 
honour ; and he is each morning saluted with an invocation as the good 
man steps out of his house. He is par excellence the great god of the 
villager, who will always name him first of all his deities. After him 
comes, at least in the east of the Province, Jumna Ji, or Lady Jamna. 
She is bathed in periodically. Brahmans are fed in her honour, and the 
waters of the canal which is fed from her stream are held in such respect 
by the villagers that they describe the terrible evils which they work in 
the land as springing “ from Lady Jamna's friendship.^^ Bliarli Mata, 
or Mother Earth, holds the next place of honour. The pious man 
does obeisance to and invokes her as he rises from his bed in the 
morning, and even the indifferent follows his example when he 
begins to plough or to sow. When a cow or she-buffalo is first bought 
or when she first gives milk after calving, the first five streams 
of milk drawn from her are allowed to fall on the ground in honour 
of the deity ; and at every time of milking the first stream is so treated. 
So, when medicine is taken, a little is sprinkled in her honour, 

The Sun is still widely worshipped in Karnal. Sunday is sacred 
to him and on that day no salt is eaten, and no milk set for iihi, but 
it is made into rice milk, part of which goes to a Brahman in honour 
of the Sun. A lamp is always lit to him on Sundavs and Brahmans 
fed now and then on that day, especially on the 1st Sunday after Asarh 
loth when the harvest has been got in. Before the daily bath water 
is always cast towards him {argha).~ 

The Legends of Raja Rasaltj. 

RajA Rasilu, or Rasalu according to Cunningham, ^ is even more 
important in Punjab folklore than Cdga. According to that authority 
his legend belongs essentially to the Pothwar, between the Jhelum 

' The sun-god, however, certainly had temples in India in ancient times. There 
was one at Taxila : Arch. Survey Ee-porfs, II, p. 114 ; and at Multfin; ibid. V, 
uD 115 and 120. Farishta says the Hindus used to worship the Sun and Stars, like the 
Persians, until King Suraj {sic) taught them idolatry : Briggs, Ferishta, I p Ixvm 
Butin later times images of Surya or Aditya were rare : .4. .B., Alll, p. bd. For the 

absence of temples to the Sun see infra. ; , , 

“ This should also he done to the new moon also, on the evening of hrr appearance : 
Karnal S. B., p. 147. According to Maclagan (§ 43) the worshippers of the sun, ac- 
cording to the' manuals, are termed Saunas or Saurapatias and constitute one ofthemiiu 
sects of Hinduism. The old constitutional god Surya is, howevtr, little attended to now 
except in the south and east, where Siiraj Naraiu is almost the sole orthodox deity of 
the Hindu pantheon who finds a place in the common ;eligion of the poisants. 

= A. S. R. II, p, 153. The meaning of the name is not at all certain. Basal is a 
present to a friend : Panjabi Dicty., p 957. The present writer^ is inclined to think that 
Hasalu is derived from ‘a troop of horse, ^ and that Rasalu means the rider, l he 

charioteer of the sun. But risdla is a Persian word, not S inskrit or even Hindi.^ '■ The 
people in Chamha pronounce the name Rasalu. Cunningham identified i. isalu with 
rialavahana, hut I see they are supposed to have been father and son ^To^meitisa 
tempting supposition that they wore identical and that Rasalu is simply Rai Salu. S41a 
is fouhdiu the Sd/afaraay as short for Silivahana— as the name ought to be spelt— not 
Sdlivahana. The change of the terminal a to u is very common in Indian names. In olden 
times the title Edi was in common use for Raja e.g. Rai dithora of Delhi, and I could give 
many other examples ” (Hutchison). 
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and Indus, but is also well-known at Amba Kapi, near Lahore, the 
legendary residence of Rdja Sir-kap. Amba Kapi is the general 
name for seven places named after three brothers, Rajas Sir-kap, 
Sir-sukh and Amba and their four sisters Kapi, Kalpi, Munda and 
Mandehi. All seven are also described as rdJcihma's whom Rasald 
destroys. Sir-kap is a gambler and his stakes are human heads which 
he invariably wins until overcome by Rasalu. Past Amba Kapi flows 
the B^gh-baeha stream and Cunningham connects this with the story 
of Budha’s ofEering of his body to appease the seven tiger cubs. 

Tradition also localises Rasalu's legend at Manikpur or Udinagar 
where the seven rdkshiasas lived. Every day he devoured a man until 
Rasdlii destroyed all of them except Thera (possibly tera, the ‘ roarer ') 
whose bellowings are still to be heard in a cavern of the- Gandghar 
hills, north of Attoek. Manikpur is said to lie ‘ west of the Jhelum ' 
and may be Manikiala. 

His pedigree is 

Pipa Bhagat, Baja of 
Gafh Qangarann or 

Biji Qaj. Gakarana. Sirkap 

Qneen | | i 

Ichhran x Salirahana x Ldnan I 



Pdran Bhagat, Basdld x Kokilan 

aaraator of the | x x 

Sanaf Jdta. Janra x Uboh, founder a Jhmwar 

of Abohar. (or, according to 

another legend, a 
sweeper by whom 
she became the 
mother of Teo, 

Geo, Seo and 
Kami — ancestors 
of the Tiwana, 

Ghebas, Sials and 
Earrals: P.N.Q., 

II, § 282). 

^It is however much more likely that Rasalu is a solar deity by 
origin, and that round his original myth nearly all the folk lore of the 
province has gathered. 

Sir R. C. Temple on the other hand protests strongly against this 
■view and regards Rasald as a historical personage, to be identified with 
the Ranbal of the Muhammadan historians, a Hindu prince who op- 
posed the Moslem invaders in what is now Afghanistan between A. D. 
700 and 870. But hitherto no coins or inscriptions bearing the names' 
of Rasdlu and the legendary personages connected with him have been 
discovered. He writes in the Calcutta Review, 188 p. 380" 

j asserted, was a solar myth. No one at all acquaint- 

ed with the science of comparative mythology can, we are told, for a 
» Or 5 O. B., 1896, p. 188. ^ 
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moment, doubt it. Thus, as the sun in his course rests not in toiling and 
travelling, so Rashid’s destiny forbade him to tarry in one place. And as 
the sun, after a battle, however tremendous, with the elements shines 
forth clear and victorious, so Rasdld, after a series of magical thunder- 
bolts hurled at him by the giants, is found, shortly after, standing calm and 
undaunted. Hence Rasild is considered as merely another form of the 
fables of Indra, Savitar, Woden, Sisyphus, Hercules, Samson, Apollo, 
Theseus, Sigurd, Arthur, Tristram, and a host of other heroes, with one 
or other of whom every country, civilised and uncivilized, is familiar. 
Again, one large class of the old nature myths relates to the fortunes 
of ‘ fatal children, ’ in whose lives the destruction of their parents 
is involved — even as the rising sun destroys his parent the dark- 
ness, from which he springs. These children are almost invariably the subject 
of prophecy, and though exposed and made to suffer in infancy, invari- 
ably grow up beautiful, brave and generous. Thus, Perseus, who kills 
Akrisius ; CBdipus, who smites his father Lains ; and Rasdld, whose destiny 
it was to slay Salvahn his father, Again, like the early ideal of Samson, 
and like the later ideal of Arthur, Rasalu is the king cf spotless purity. 
Moreover, as the sun dies in the west but rises again, so Rasdld, in common 
with King Arthur, is expected to appear once more. 

“ Then, Rdjd Rasild has a wonderful horse, who at a crisis warns his 
master not to touch him with whip or spur. In like manner, in the sun- 
myth of Phaeton, that hero is charged not to touch with his whip the horses 
of Helios. To take one more instance, the legend of Mir Shikdri is, as the 
author has remarked, the story of Orpheus, of Amphion and of Pan ; but it 
is also the story of Hermes, Sigurd, Volker, Tristram, and many others; all 
of whom were pre-emiently harpers, surpassing all men ; or, in other words, 
they were impersonations of the action and the power of air in motion. 

“ There are many other remarkable points in these singular legends of 
Rasild, pointing them to a common origin with the ancient solar myths of 
all countries ; but we have said enough to enable our readers to understand 
the principles, at least, which lead the Westminster Reviewer, and other 
students of comparative mythology, to regard the sun as the original fount 
at which story-tellers of all ages have refreshed their listeners’ thirst for 
recitals of a heroic nature.” 

Puran Bhagat, also called Gyansarupa or Purakh Siddh Chauranjwe- 
nath, or Chaurangi Nath, is one of the fftirus or hierarchs of the Kane- 
phatta Jogis. Legend makes him a son of Salivahana by Rani Achhran 
and Rdja Rasalu^s elder brother. He is beloved by his step-mother Rani 
Lunin* and is calumniated by her and has his feet and hands cut off. 
Thrown into a well at Kallowal near Sialkot by his father he is rescued by 
Gorakhnatb, who has his ears bored and makes him hisdlsclple. He revisits 
Sialkot and makes the deserted garden bloom again. He restores his 
mother’s sight, which she lost from weeping for him, and promises Rani 
Sundran a son, giving her a grain of rice to eat, and returns to Gorakh- 
nith. One version of the story makes Gorakhnath first send Puran to 
Rani Sundran of Sangaldip^ to beg alms of her. She would fain make 
him her husband, but he refuses to rule and even when bidden to accept 

' One variant makes Rani Liiudan, a Chamar woman. Subsequently Rasalii, seeing the 
evils of marrying women of low caste fixed limits within which each caste should marry. 

„ ‘I'smple (Legends of the Panjah, II, p. 276) would identify Sangaldip with 
or Shika-dfipa in the northern Punjab. It wonld be the country round 
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her kingdom by Goraknath he disobeys his gurU and becomes a Jogi, 
while Snndran casts herself down and kills herself.^ 

As Chaurangi Nath Puran visited the Bohar monastery of the 
Jogis in Rohtak, but was refused food until he brought fodder for their 
cattle. He obeyed but cursed the place which fell into mins^ only the 
K^Ia Mahal remaining intact, but no religious rites are performed in 
that building which is a small arched room with walls feet thick. 
It is said to have belonged to the 1’agal Panth of the Jogis. When 
Chaurangi Nath revisited the place be established his fire or dliuni 
and worshipped there for 1 2 years. Ones a Banjara passing by said his 
load of sugar was salt. Salt it became, but as he repented of his false- 
hood, the saint made it sugar again and in gratitude he built a monument 
over the dkuni. This building contains no wood, its walls are 7^ feet 
thick and its shape suggests layers of sugar sacks. In it a lamp is 
kept burning day and night.* 

Blsade is said to have been a disciple of Puran Bhagat, and he has 
a very old temple at Baliana in Rohtak. GJtarbari, non-celibate Jogis, 
take the offerings. Milk is offered on the 14th sadi of the month and 
a fair held on that day in Magh. 

Moon-worship. — The worship or propitiation of the moon takes 
various forms. At first sight of a new moon Hindus take seven threads 
from the end of their turbans* and present them to her. Then throwing 
the end of the turban round their necks they say: Chandand, bhdgi 
bhagd tliand wartdin, te roti Tcagta bahit devin. ‘ 0 moon, make us 
prosperous and happy, and grant us bread and clothes in plenty.' 
Then they exchange with one another the salutation ‘ Ram, Ram ! ' and 
the younger of both sexes bow to theii’ elders, while newly-married people 
get ' Moon gifts ^ from their parents-in-law, or in their absence from 
near relatives. If Hindus see a new moon in Bhadon, a day called 
p3iAa''ciaui/i 01 ' day o{ stones, they consider it so unlucky that they 
fear misfortune or a false accusation, and to avert it they will throw 
stones into their neighbours ' houses in order to cause them to abuse 
them in return, in which case they will suffer in their stead.^ 

The Moon became enamoured of Chalya, wife of Gautama Rishi, and 
visited her in her husband's form The Rishi discovered this and cursed 
his wife, who turned into a stone. He also cast his shoe at the Moon 
and it left a black mai'k upon him.* This occurred at Goindar in 
P^nipat tahsil where G^tama also gave Indra his 1000 eyes.® 

Planet worship.— Our Census returns show a number of persons 
who are said to worship Sanichar, or the planet Saturn, known also as 
Chhanchan deota. These persons are Dakaut Brahmans, who are clients 
of this malignant divinity, and who beg in his name and receive from the 

> For details see Temple, op. 'it., II, pp. 375 {The Lege%l of Piiran Bhagat), I, p. 2 
etc. Also P. N. Q., II, 5 390. 

2 Bohtak Oaxelteer, 1910, pp. 63-4. A similar tale is told of the Ghaibi P£r {ib., p. 63), 
and a song sung to Bawa Farid has the same theme. 

3 Muhammadans do this and tlieu throw the shreds to the right. They also toss a coin 
into the air. P. N. Q., II., § 254. 

‘P. N.Q., II, §§ 255-256. 

" N. I. N. Q., I, § 87. It will be noticed that here the Moon is male. 

' Ih., § 862 . 
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faithful gifts of oil and iron. Sanichar is the god after whom Saturday 
is named and the Dabauts receive their offerings on that day. 

Those returned as Budh-worshippers may possibly be men with a 
reverence for Buddha, but more probably they refer to the planet 
Mercury, from whom Budhwar, or Wednesday, is named.' Mangal 
(Mars) is held sacred in the same way, as an auspicious planet ; and in 
many minor matters, as in commencing a bouse, the nine planets arc 
invoked together. 

. During an eclipse Hindus bathe in a sacred stream so as to be pure 
enough to repeat the mantras which will release the Sun or Moon fi’om 
R^bu and Ketu's persecutions.® The husband of a wife pregnant for 
the first time should not look on any eclipse or his child will be deformed 
in some way and is peculiarly liable to hare-lip.^ 

In Gilgit portents are generally supposed to foreshadow political 
events. Thus heavy rain forebodes invasion from Yasfn, and many 
kites hovering over Gilgit one from Nagar. If packs of wolves assail 
the flock an attack from Hunza is expected and an unusually good 
harvest one by the Punial chiefs.* 

In Gilgit Grahn is a giant and a lover of the moon whom he seizes 
on the 14 th of the lunar month when she is in her full beauty leaving 
untouched only the part which contains a fig tree At such times the 
people beat iron pans and cry aloud to make Grahn leave the moon. 
In the meantime the (threatened) eclipse ends and they rejoice at their 
success.® Grahn also becomes angry at the sun whenever a good king 
dies or is banished his country, and be then darkens the whole or a part 
of the sun’s face. 

In Sialkot storms which proceed from the north or south east are 
generally accompanied by lightning. They prevail during the rains. If 
they occur in December damage is done by the lightning to such crops as 
wram, rr.&sur, ahi and lU, which are called phul-sak or li^hh ndr in con- 
sequence. The electricity passing over the flowers is said to make them 
all fall off, the seed is lost and the crops seldom ripen. To counteract 
this evil the cultivator never sows gram till the first appearance of the 
moon, a light is placed on the seed which is prepared for sowing and as 
the moon appears it is cast over the field, and always at night, the popular 
belief being that in this way the electric current will pass over the crop.® 

Astrology plays a large part in all the affairs of life, and may 
even be used to foretell natural events. The chief exponents of the 
science are Sahdeo and his spouse Bhandli, Bhaddali or Bhadali, whose 
couplets are usually addressed to each other turn and turn about,^ 

* Or, in Gurgaon at any rate they may refer to the worshippers of the small-pox god- 
dess under her name of Budho. 

® N. I. If. Q., I, § 103. 

^Ghalam Muhammad : On the Fesli'vals and Follelore oj 0-ilgit, Monographs, Asia- 
tic Society of Bengal, I, § 691. 

* Ib., p. 107. 

‘ fS., p. 107. Apparently this is done once in every lunar month, not ciily at a 
tonar eclip se. 

* Piinsep’s Sialkot Sett, Sep-, §f 128-9. Probably the people hare no conception of 
any electric current at all. 

f See p. 134 of VoL II. 
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The meteorology ot Sahdeo. 

Thus clouds and lightning on the 1st of the light half {sudi pritham) 
of Baisakh presage an abundant harvest as does the concurrence of 
Thursday and the asterism Rohini in the akhaiiif or akhtij the 1st* 
Baisakh, on which date the accounts of the last harvest are settled. 

If the asterisms Mtil and Karh or Akhara coincide with the first 
of Jeth on a Wednesday there will be an earthquake. And if the 10th 
of the dark half of Jeth fall on a Saturday there will be no rain, and 
but a few will live. 

If the full moon, p{irndma {puranmdsi) of Chait fall on a Monday, 
Thursday or Wednesday there will be rejoicing in every house. 

The rest of Sahdeo-’s couplets are a systematic meteorological forecast- 
For example : if Kritka be seen for an hour in Rohini i.e. if Kritka 
overlap Rohini (in June) crowds with potsherds in their hands will 
beg from door to door ; in other words, there will be famine. The 
prognostications are generally gloomy and only occasionally reassuring 
as in the couplet : 

Amani gale, Bhnrni gale, gale Jestlia Mill, 

Fdrbd Khud dharuiia upje salon cJifil. 

If Aswan! and Bhami, which fall in May, Jestba and Mul, at the 
end of December and in January, all be wet and Purvashadha in Janu- 
ary be cloudy, the seven grains will flourish.^ 

The following story about Yenus or Shukar comes from Sialkot : — The 
Rikhi Prigugi had a son called Shukar and a disciple [sewak) named 
Bala Raja. Bala worshipped God so fervently that He promised to 
appear before him and receive i\xe pirtJii dan (the earth in alms) at his 
hands. Shukar then told Rd ji Bal that God was the greatest deceiver that 
had ever existed on earth and that he should not believe what He said 
about His incarnation, but Raja Bal put no faith in what Shukar told 
him, and when God appeared he took up a lota to throw water on His 
hands and gave Him three kadams of land in alms. Shukar then became 
a tiny creature and seated himself in the spout of the lota so that the 
water stopped running through the spout. But God had a twig in His 
hand, and this He thrust into the spout, making Shukar blind in his 
right eye. Shukar then ran away and the water flowed out freely. God 
was so displeased at Shukar’s act that He gave him a srdp, turned 
him into a star and cursed him, saying that no women should come 
before his face or at his right hand and that his setting would be very, 
baneful. So when this star is set a newly married Hindu bride does 
not go to her father’s or husband’s house if she chances to be in 
her husband’s or father’s house. She prefers to go to her husband’s or 
father’s house when the star is up and on her left hand. If she acts 
against these rules she is believed to suffer. To reach her father’s or 
husband’s house when it is set or on her right hand she must start 
when it is up or on her left and stay a night outside the village in 
which she happens to be. As on account of this star wives thus spend 
a night outside the village it is also callel the ‘ wives ’ star ’ {wautidn 
dd tdra). It appears sometimes in the west, sometimes in the east and 
at other times not at all. 

* F. N. Q., II, 868 and 706. 
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Meteors avj not coals cast from heavea at the devil who is always 
trying to ascend to il. This appears to be a Muhammadan belief.! 

A comet, pdchhahodla td‘a Qt dumd ir si'drn, will bring epidemics 
or famine and if one appears subscriptions are raised to feed Brahmans 
and faqirs? 

Lightning is attracted by black, so red stripes are inserted in 
blankets of that colour. Bell metal is also held to be a great conductor. 

But the worst attraction is afforded by an uncle and bis sister's 
son sitting together because lire lightning was once born as the dauo-hter 
of Devki, niece of Kansa, and was struck by her uncle, who cast her to 
the ground against a stone. She flew up to heaven, but has ever since 
borne enmity to all maternal uncles.* 

The whirlwind contains an evil spirit and to avoid meeting one you 
should say; — Hanumdn Jodka, fen kdr — ‘O warrior Hanuman I thy 
charmed circle (protect me).' Hanuman is invoked in the same words 
said seven times If you meet a bkiif, who should be seized firmly by the 
top-knot If it is then tied into a noose the spirit will obey you. Do 
not let him go till he has sworn thrice by Hanuman Jodha to serve 
you in diiiiculties.^ 

Dust-storms are avoided by invoking Hazrat Sulaiman thrice, point- 
ing the while with the fourth finger to the direction you wish the storm 
to take.* 

The East wind or purtod comes over the sea and is harmful to 
mankind, though it brings more rain than the or west wind 

which is land- borne.* 

W.hen the earth i.s worshipped as Dharti Mata at the first 
season's ploughing the prayer in common use is ; ‘ keep our rulers and 
bankers contented and grant a plentiful yield : so shall we pay our 
revenue and satisfy our money • lender.'" The year's ploughing must 
not be begun on a Monday or a Saturday. A curious form of 
earth- worship is performed by dacoits, or apparently by any one in 
desperate case. When they are at hay they take up a little earth and 
scatter it on their heads,* 

• Natural features are almost always ascribed to supernatural or 
heroic agency. This is especially the case in tlie Himalayas For 
example, in ivanaur the RilJang mountain is said to he a chip of the 
true Kailas brought down to Sungla by the wishes of an ancient king 

‘ P. N, Q., Ill, ) 5 3. 

3 I. N. Q., IV, § 424. 

^ 16., §§ 3H, 37. For shrines of the llama Bhanja or Uncle and his Sister’s ion, see 
infro, nndjer I si Am. 

"I , §§ 33, 33. A variant is Pherii, teri Jc.lr, Bhaf Phem the numen in the 

small whirlwinds so common in the Punjab. He is the hnsbaud of Devf and is repre- 
sented as a disciple of Sakhi Sarwrsr. See Legends of the Ptinjab, ill, p, 301, and II, 
pp. 104 and 106 

^ P. N Q , III, § 685. 

' I. X Q., IV, § 349. 

! Kamal S. R. p. 168. 

• For a parallel in Enrope see Wbiteheai’s O-aspari de Coligng. p 213 . TheOerman 
fiet chose the tn> noni; >f alviice to uitiiiv tor piy at \l ineoaPour in 1563. When 
pacified they kissed tiie ground and swore to die with bonour. 


s 
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Geological marvels 


and penitent. It is meritorious to circumambulate the hill, keeping it 
always on one’s right.^ The Kailds kund or lake is still held sacred 
because it afforded an asylum to Vasuki when surprised by his enemy 
Garuda. The Kailas peak at the source of the Sutlej and the peak of 
Munh Mahesh, at the head of the Ravi, are both regarded as the home 
of Shiva**, and the gadms’ land is Shivbhumi. 

Eakth-wobship. — On the 14th of the light half of Katik is held 
the siitgtnkri or feast of lamps. Very early in the morning men 
and women go out to bathe and the women set afloat mats of 
rushes or reeds on each side of which they place seven lamps alight, 
singing : — 

' My bmp before : my soul behind. 

With my lamp before me. Ram will carry me across.’ 

Then in an adjoining field they set up a hut made of clods and 
worship in it a gki-iadi lamp. After this they return home, having 
performed a good work leading to heaven.® 

About 5 miles from Rawalpindi at tbe Ghir Pahar there is a cleft 
which tradition says was caused by Raja Rasalu’s sword when he clove 
a demon in twain. The mark of his horse’s hoof is also there.* 


About 10 miles north of Rawalpindi is a famous Ramkund or 
Rima’s pool, with a Hanliman kvnd^ a Lachhman kmdj,, a Suraj 
kun4 and a Sita k7 »4, but in the last-named no Hindu will bathe 
though bathing in all the others is meritorious on any holy day and 
more especially on the Ist of Baisakh at the sinkrdnt} Two miles to 
the east of it is a Gupt-Ganga or silent pool in a running stream, which 
is also a Such jxiols are looked upon as sacred to the penance 

of some ri^hi or saint throughout the Himalayas. Two miles to the 
south of Ramkund is Nurpur Sbahan, where a Muhammadan fair is 
held on the 1st Thursday after Baisdkh 1 5th. Ecstasy and frenzy 
ijidl) are not unknown on this occasion. The fair begins on the 
arrival of an offering of every kind of fruit in season from Pesh4war 
and cannot commence without it. It is held in honour of Shah-i- 
Latff Barri or Barri Sultan, said to have been a pupil of Sayyid 
Hayat-ul-Nur, Qadria. Barri Sultan used to be supplied daily with 
milk by a Gujar, but tbe buffalo whicb gave the milk always 
used to die on the day it was milked for the saint. At last the 
Gujar was reduced to a bull, but tbe saint bade him milk it too. It 
also died, and the Gujar only recovered his cattle from the spring to see 
them all turned into stones, where they stand to this day, because he 
disobeyed the saint’s behest not to look back when he called out their 
names one by one at the spring.® 

1 P, N. Q. I., § 199. Raldang — Mahadeo. 

>16., Ill, §78. 

> lb.. Ill, § 492. 

* lb., I, § 661. 


S Visvamitra is said to hare done penance at Rimlcuad, bnt the orth)Joi 
his penance do not mention the place. Another folic-til ' nsjocintei it wit'i 
Singh of Ambar, bnt it is opposed to all history, though it ctntai is ina 'h" n! 
folk-lore : S. C. E., VIII, pp 119-21. 

•S.C.B, YIII, pp. 121.2. 
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At the western summit of the Sakesar hill are some ruffged rooks 
called the Virgins— Kunwari, whose origin is thus described : — In the 
time of Muhammad Shah Tughlaq, the country was infested by bands 
of gJidzis ov jihddis who used to carry off booty and village maidens to 
their fastnesses in Afghanistan. Some of them visited Bagh, ‘ the 
garden/ a village whose ruins are still traceable, held by the Tarer, a 
tribe now apparently extinct, and the Tarer put some of their daughters 
to death to prevent their falling into the bandits ‘ hands, while others 
sought refuge among the rocks which rent in twain at their prayers and 
swallowed them up. The Terers then scattered among the neighbouring 
villages.^ Ranithrod in Rawalpindi owes its name to the legend that the 
Rajput women cast themselves over the precipice in the belief that 
their husbands had been defeated by the Moslems, and that their 
husbands on their return followed suit.2 

How much real but forgotten history is preserved in such legends it 
is Impossible to say, but it appears certain that they often preserve relics 
of ancient creeds or religious organizations. Th' s Gurgaon derives its 
name from the tradition that it was granted to Droni .\oharya, gnru of 
Yudishthira.* But the best exemplar of this is furnished by the Kuruk- 
shetr, an account of which will be found in Cunningham’s Arch, ^nrrey 
Reports. 

Attock (Atak) on the Indus means a stoppage, and various modern 
legends attach to it from Sikh times,^ Kot Bithaur in the hills near- 
by was Raja Sir kap’s fortress, and bv an ingenious suspension bridge he 
used to cross the Indus to visit a Pair Rosamund until fate overtook 
him and he fell into the river.* 

The name Jdlandhar, which is found in Kurram and in Kulu as 
well as in the plains city of that name, appears to preserve the memory 
of a time when lake formations were much commoner than they are 
now in North-IYest India. Various legends are connected with it. 
In the Pandavas’ time Jalaudhara, who reigned from the Sutlej to the 
Kdngra hills, founded it, hut It was destroyed and refounded by a 
faqir Jalandharnath, in the days of Vikramaditya * Many myths^ are 
attached to it and its tanks, named Gupha and Brahmkund. Rahon 
was oris’inally Raghupur, and possesses a Surajkund or sun-pool, and 
an old Hindu temple, while Nurraahal was once a Rajput fort called 
Kot Kahliir or Ghalur. It has a sacred well called Ganga.^ 

Another account makes Trigartta, Sankr. for ‘ three forts,’ the 
country between the Sutlej, Be5,s and Ravi, while Jalandhara was 
the portion of the killi over which Shiva threw Jalandhara to the 

' P. X T''i 3 Tarer are probobly the modern crimiaal tribe called 

Trerb t see Voi. Ill, p. 453 infra. 

3 Ib., Ill, § 101. 

•T6., I, §,1068. 

‘ Ib^ I, § 1029. 

‘ Ih. I, § 102. 

•Tin 11, § 898. 

’ § 876. 
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Averting rain. 

daity'is and its seat of government was Kangra,' Tradition also has it 
that Jalandhar was overwhelmed by a great flood in A. D. l-’34i3. 

BhagsUj near Diiarmsaia, is so called because of the following le- 
gend. When Vasuki (Basaui Nag, king of the serpents, robbel Shiva 
of the bowl which contained the water of immortality Shiva taxed him 
with the theftj and in his flight Vasuki turned the bo.vl apskle down, 
and caused the wat'^r to flow out. This happened at Tllidgsu, which is 
named from VasukBs flight Ujhdg)" 

Illiterate Hindus believe that sleeping with feet to the north is 
an insult 'o the deotas as well as to the ancestors (/n'toy), as they reside 
in that quarter. Literate Hindus have the same belief, on the theory 
that the attractive influ<^nce of the North is dangerous.® 

Good Hindus will not sleep with their feet to the east ou', of respect 
for the Ganges (or because that would be an omen that their ashes 
would soon be carried to the sacral river), which flows to the east; or 
to the North, out of respect for Devi.* 

Another version is that Hindus should sleep with their Jiearh to 
the east because that will bring prosperity and learning, or to the south 
because that is respectful to Jarapuri, the city of the lower world, 
while to sleep with one’s head to the west brings trouble, and to the 
north disease and death.® 

Banias sometimes keep off rain by giving an unwed girl some 
oil which she pours on the ground, saying : — 

‘If I pour not out the oil, mine the sin, 

If thou disperse not the clouds, thine the sin.’ 

Another prescription is to put a 1 ^ -scas of rain water into a new gharn 
and bury it at a spat on io which a ro>f spout discharges. This will 
stop the rain at ouce.® 

During scarcity petty shopkeepers wishing to maintain high 
prices and keep off riin fill lamps with gii an 1 set light to them when 
clouds colhmt. After a while the light is blown out — and then of 

^ P, N, Q., II. f 222 But Dr, Hutchison h rites : — 

** Trigartn — as it should b » «pelt — caauot beir the menn’ngof ‘ three forta.' It is a case of 
confasing the w '’■d with Th ^ latter nieans ' f >rt *, but t/'ir means a sm-il! stream 

or^river. According to Cunningham tiie tliree rivers r'ferrnd to were the Subiej. Beis and 
Bavi. Vogel savs that canno^ properly he use I to inlicbeabig rive” ail that 

Trigafta more probably refersti the Binii^inga. Ivanli aui Navsgul — the prinoioal rivL-rsof 
Kanj^ra- — which unite -t Sibi for^ an I flow int p th i Bi as u i ier Che nan * of Tnjridh which 
is the same as Trigay. The final fa means country or region, and is often fonn i in hill names 

Kulnta.*' 

• P. X. Q., I, § 95D. — Oldham records a legend which makes Bhagsu Nag originally a 
serpent whose temple has now iial^r Brah nanl’al i idiii ice, becoinj sicrol to Sb'ra 
and changed its nam^t) B UTsu Nath Tiieollstrii figure of tlu snake still remains 
under a tree close by, but Shiva, i,e. a li/tf/'ij occupies the temple, 

. ^ Q” $ 107. — For the pre-Chris^au bel'ef that the North was unde®* the 

prince of the Power of the Air, see Duraaias* of Ckurches, p, xcv. 

M.N.Q..IV, § 192. 

IV.. $ 419, $ 43. 

®P. N. Q.,111, § 614. 
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Cauoing rain. 

course the clouds dispeld Another and unsavoury method of 
frightening away clouds is practised by Hindu grain-dealers who have 
been speculating for a rise. When clouds appear they take a loaf into 
the fields or place rice, sugar etc. at a cross-road, and then 5 s’ 

supra paneui alvuu, eroueraiiK Or tliey lay in wait for people on a 
dark night and sf-'rco 'e mlvenipnles con'^ptiicmt : neenon asitiortm ferga 
eodem purgamine oaernif.. These practices are said to be common in 
the Manjha and to occur in Ambala.* 

In Gilgit sacred springs are used on a similar principle. Sacrifices 
are offered to them, but if owing to drought heavy rain is wanted the 
people used to get a foreigner to throw an unclean thing, such as the 
bone of a dog, into the spring and then it rained until the thing was 
taken out. For this service the foreigner received a large quantity of 
grain as the people themselves believed in the power of the spring to 
inflict harm.® 

On the other hand, rain may be caused by throwing a pot of filth 
over the threshold of an old woman with a bad temper. If she is 
annoyed and expresses her feelings rain will come down, but tbe rite 
may fail and the crone, keeping her wrath to herself, retaliate in kind.^ 
To bring rain girls also pour water in which cowdnug has been dis- 
solved on an old woman, or she is made to sit just under the spout of 
the roof.* In Kulu the Jeotns are directed bv the Rilja to send it and 
they are fined if it does not fall in the time allowed,® 

To Hindus the rainbow is Ram Chandra's bow: to IMuhammadans 
that of Baba Adam.’^ But in the Punjab it is generally called pigli, the 
swing or the old woman's swing, and in Multani the pingh of Bibi Bai 
who is very plausibly identified with Sakhi Sarwar's wife.® In Pashtu 
it is called the ‘old woman's swing,' but in the Marwat it is called the 
bowl ' hdsaJi ' and in Balochi drin, a word of unknown significance. 

The Milky May is in Multani hera da g^as, ‘the path of (Moah's) 
boat,' but is also called Akas Ganga, or the heavenly Ganges, the 
'white garland,' the ‘ gate of heaven 'and ‘ Bhagwan's court-house.'* 

Wells disused and forgotten are believed to be revealed in dreams — 
at least ta dr3amer.s gifted with a special faculty for their disco very. 

1 P. Q , I, § 539. 

“ Ib.. §5 573, 333. Ibbetsoa’s exphnation, that the use of tjhi instead of the cheaper 
oil an 1 the w ist" of thi i 1 1 1 ir? in’’ 1 1 > 1 ti s’vo v the rii-i-jil that there is ao scarcity, is 
undoiibtally c^’Toe’. The re 1 is sapoos’l robe withhol lias the rain of set purpose and 
the idea is to show him that h’ has failel in it — so he mii-ht as well send it. 

^ Glhula n Mubam nii, Oa a-s f Folklore of 0-iloit .A.siatie Society of 
Bengal, M juogrnph [ pp. 112-13. 

< P. N. Q , I. § 791. 

® N. I. X. Q., r, § 572. 

« P, N. Q , II, § 249. 

’I. X. Q., IV. ' tu. 1 1 S ins'arit it 'Tis either SikraohSpa, or ladracMpa, ' Indra’s 
bow,’ and so ou. P. X. Q., I, § 1053. 

* P. X. Q., II. { 305, 

s 75., 1027. 308, 610, (619), 623. 

»« P.K. Q, I., § 696. 
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Goats have a reputation as well-finders, and a herd is believed to 
lie down in a circle round an old well even when filled up and over- 
grown by jungle. No goat, it is said, will walk over a hidden well : it 
will turn aside, j Goats will not lie down over an old well, and are said 
to detect it hy stamping with their feet.^ Faqt'S are occasionally said 
to have the same power. 

A goat is also a peace-offering, at least in Riwalpindi, when the 
offering must apparently be accepted when tendered by one who wishes 
to close a fend. At Buvia in Ambala, near Jagadhri, is or was a sacred 
well, but its efficacy has departed. The Ganga at Nurinahal has already 
been noticed. 

Eartliquakes are believed to be due to a fever in the earth's interior, 
causing ague. This is said to be a doctrine of the Yundni school of 
medicine. Wells act as safety-valves for the trembling, however, so 
earthquakes are common in Persia and Kashmir, where wells are 
scarce, and rare in the Punjab.* Earthquakes are also said to be caused 
by the Earth Mother's anger at the prevalence of sin.* But many 
Hindus believe that the sacred bull which supports the world, first on 
one horn, then on the other, causes it to shake when he shifts it.® 

If a shock is felt when the doors are open i. e. by day, it is 
auspicious, but if it occurs at or after midnight it is the reverse.® 

Thunder is supposed to destroy chickens in the shell if it occur a 
day or two before they should be hatched. Every care is also taken to 
prevent children suffei’ing from small-pox hearing thunder, and its 
noise is drowned by plying a hand-mill.'^ 

Worship of the Ganges is distinctive of the APiPAirrHis, but it is 
not confined to them. Under the name of Bhagirathi it is worshipped 
very often, and principally by the Od 3 who claim descent from Bhagl- 
ratha, the Puranio hero who brought the Ganges down from heaven.® 

Ydma, the god of death, is supposed to live in rivers. He is propi- 
tiated by making an image of gold according to one's means. This is 
worshipped and then given to a Brahman 

The worship of the Beas is hardly distinguishable from that of 
the Rishi Vyasa® whose shrine is at or near Bashist on the Beds 

‘ P. K. Q., I, f J 117, 118, 119, 344, 846, 694. 

» Ib.. I, { 18. 

•76., Ill, §183, 

< I. N. Q., IV., § 199. 

>Ib.,S4Sa. 

•N.I.N. Q.,I., § 691. 

JT.N.Q., Ill, §§ 180,179. 

’ Maclagaa says the Ols of tea wear a black blanket, either because the (Janges has not 
flowed to the place where their taoestors’ bouee repese aai so they wear imurnin^ till it 
does so, or beeaasa Bhagiratha’s father had sworn narer to drink twice ont of the same well 
but one day he da? very deep and was barle I by the well falling ia on him-.s) they wear 
black blankets and bnry their dead ! Punjab Osni-tt flop,, 1393, p 105. For a charmini? 
pioture of Bha^fratha with Shira ani Parrati, see Cjorniraswamy’s Arlg mi 
India and Ceylon, Plate 78 and p. 98. ^ 

• Ananger of the Vedas and composer of the Pnrdnas. 
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River worship . 


in Kulu where MoercroEt and Trebeeiji foand his iinawe, about feet 
high, standing against the wall nearest the rock of a temple built a few 
feet in front of it. Its wills of loose stone form three sides of a 
quadrangle, the side nest the stream being open so as to leave access to 
it free for its presiding genius, Vyasa. By its side stood a smaller 
figure. Both images were much worn. The Rishi lived, however, at 
Vyas A.sthal (now Bastali) in the Kurukshetr, and there the Ganges 
flowed underground to save him the trouble of g nng to bathe in that 
river, bringing too his lota and loin-cloth which he had left there to 
convince him that the water was really that of the Ganges.® 

In the same way the Sarsnti or Saraswati river is not always to be 
distinguished from Saraswati, the goddess of learning, but only the 
former is at all extensively worshipped and then only locally. The 
Mdrkanda is confused in the same way with the Rishi of that name. 
The most noticeable river cult, however, is that of the Indus — see 
Sewak Darya — and that of Khwsja Khizr is also important. 

Dr. J, Hutchison regords the i/tmjrdit Id mela held in Chamba as 
probably a survival of the aboriginal worship of the river-god, but it is 
possibly connected with the cult of ilahadeo, to whom are offered ears 
[minjrdn) of basil.® This mela is held on the third Sunday in Sawan. 
In its main features it is peculiar to Chamba, though the name is known, 
and some of the ceremonies are obseived in other parts of the hills. The 
essential part of the consists in the throwing into the Ravi of a 
male buffalo as a sacrifice to the river god. A week before the time 
comes round each person has a silk tassel made which is attached to 
some art of the dress and worn . This is called a On the day 

appointed, the Rdja and his court proceed to the spot, where the mela 
has been held from time immemorial. There a great concourse of people 
assembles. The Rajd gives the signal by throwing into the river a 
coeoanut, a rupee, drub grass, and some flowers, and thereupon the live 
buffalo is pushed into the flood. The Raj4 throws his minjar in after 
the buffalo and all the people follow his example. The animal is then 
closely watched, as its fate is believed to foreshadow prosperity or ad- 
versity for the coming year to the reigning family and the State. If 
carried away and drowned, the event is regarded as propitious, the 
sacrifice having been accepted. If it crosses the river and gets out on 
the other bank, this also is propitious — the sins of the town having 
been transferred to the other side of the river. But if it emerges on 
the same side, 'coming evil is portended to the State. ■ Being a devoted 
thing, the animal, if it escapes, is retained till the following year, doing 
no work, and is then cast in again, and so on till finally carried 
away and drowned. The buffalo is provided at the expense of the 
State. This mela is probably of aboriginal origin, and connected with 
the earth-worship which was prevalent among the aborigines of the hills. 
It was probably intended to secure good rains and a bountiful harvest. 


AND animat, worship.— Traces of tree worship are still Ibbet»o 
Most members of the Fig tribe, and especially the pipal i ***• 

■p T T ^ 1 rvTA 


Tree and animat, worship. — Traces 
common 

» Journey to Ladibb, I, p. 190. 

T ■» TO DO.; 


di o. 


»N.I. N.Q..I.I 862 . 

> CbMdMi Ouatttter, 1904^ p. 191 : ms p*»e 


injra, and also under colt of Mahl * 
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Tree worship. 

and bar {Ficus relu/iosa and Betiffalensis) are sacred •, and only In 
the direst extremities of famine will their leaves be ent for the 
cattle. Sacred l' roves are found in most villages from which no 
one may cut wood or pick fruit. The jqnd {Prosopis spicigera) 
is reverenced very generally, more especially in the parts where it 
forms a chief feature in the larger flora of the great arid grazing 
grounds ; it is commonly selected to mark the abode or to shelter 
the shrine of a deity, it is toil as a rule that rags are affixed as 
offerings, and it is employed in the marriage ceremonies of many 
tribes. In some parts of K:'ingra, if a betrothed but as yet un- 
married girl can succeed in performing the marriage ceremony with 
the object of her choice round a fire made in the jungles with 
certain wild plants, her betrothal is annulled and the marriage 
holds good. Marriage with trees is not unc.rmmon, whether as the 
third wife elsewhere alluded to, or by prostilutes in order to enjoy 
the privileges of a married wmman without the inconvenience of 
a human husband. The deodar worship of Kulu has been described. 
Several of the Jat tribes revere certain plants. Some will not 
burn the wood of the cotton plant, the women of others veil their 
faces before the nim iMeha Indied) as if in the presence of a 
husband’s elder relative, while others pray to the tiger grass 
{Saechartnii sponfanenni) for offspriur under the belief that the 
spirit of the ancestor inhabits it. These customs are probably in 
many cases totemic rather than strictly religious (as for example 
among the Rajphts'. The Bishnol also objects to cutting a tree 
by a pool or to pruning or lopping a iandi (the female of the 
jand) as its cutting would lead to bloodshed. The land and ptpal 
should be watered in Baisakh. TiraUis or holy pools are greatly 
believed in, the merit of bathing in each being expressed in terms 
of cows, as equal to that of feeding so many. Some of these 
pools are famous places of pilgrimage. The Hindu peasant vene- 
rates the cow, and proves it by leaving her to starve in a ditch 
when useless rather than kill her comfortably. Tet if he be so unfor- 
tunate as to kill a cow by mishap, he has to go to the Ganges, there to be. 
purified at considerable expense; and on the road he bears aloft the cow’s 
tail tied to a stick, that all may know that he is Impure and must not 
enter a village, and may avoid his touch and send out food to him. 
His regard for animal life in general forbids him to kill any animal ; 
though he will sometimes make an exception in favour of owls and even 
of snakes, and he seldom has any objection to anybody else destroying 
the wild animals which injure his crops. In the cast he will not eat 
meat ; but I believe that in the Punjab proper the prohibition extends 
to women only. The monkey and peacock are specially sacred. 

Trees also have a kind of s.ocial precedence among the nselves. Thus 
the is regirded as the Brah.man among trees, while the is 

regarded as the sirdar or head of alt save the pipil by Jats, and bv some 
Muhammadans as the Sayyid — and this is said to be the reason why a 
bunch of its leaves is hung up over the door of a room in which a male 
child has been born.i 

‘ P. N. Q., II, f 1060. The p{oal is also worshipped as the abode of the Panjpiri and 
N4r Singh, and where there is no ptpal the hap or banyan is substituted s ib.. Ill, § 169. 
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The indigo plant is by caste a mehtar or sweeper and so orthodox 
Hindus have a strong dislike to blue clothes and to growing indigo.' It 
was a disgraceful punishment to have one’s face smeared with it 
whence the proverb: nil led Hied mxijhe mat lagwdnd : ‘may I never 
be anointed with indigo.’ 

But in Chamba tree worship is by no means distinctive ; indeed 
it is doubtful if any tree but the pipal is really worshipped. As 
this tree does not grow much above an elevation of 3,000 feet its 
worship is prevalent only in the lower and outer valleys of the 
State. The Nag and Devi temples are frequently found in cedar 
groves and the Cedrus deodara is then regarded as sacred, and may 
not be cut dnwn. The tree itself, honever, is not worshipped, nor 
is it looked upon as sacred unless it is close to a temple. The 
same is true of other trees which are believed to be the abode of 
malevolent spirits, such as the iaintli, fig, pomegranate etc. The 
tree is not worshipped, only the spirit residing in it. Even the 
shadow of these trees is injurious. But though many of ^ the 
forest trees are believed to be the abodes of evil spirits the Banbirs — 
see page — also dwell in certain trees. 

Tree worship is practised in several ways. Thus at domestic 
festivals many Brahmans and Khatris perform rites to the jand {Proso- 
pis apicigera). Some families never put on their children clothes made 
at home, hut only those begged off friends, and the ceremony of putting 
on a child’s first clothes is observed when it is three years old. It is then 
taken to a jand frorn which a twisr is cut and planted at its foot. 
A awdatiha made of rice-flour is made before it, and it is also offered 
sugar. Nine threads are then cut into lengths and one of them is tied 
round the twig in Shiva’s or Krishna’s distinctive knot, whHe an- 
other is" tied round a piece of dried gur and put on the awastika. 
Mantras irom the Ydjur Veda appear to be recited the w'hile, and finally 
sugar and rice are given to all the women and children present, for 
besides the Brahman celebrant no other adult males may be present. 
The Brahman then puts on the child his first clothes, impressing on 
them the mark of his hand in saffron, and ties a thread, to which is 
fastened the purse, which contained his fee, round its^ loins. In front 
this thread has a small triangle of red silk lined with sain like the only 
garment of very small girls This may be done in order to disguise the 
boy as a girl, and the custom is said to refer to the extermination of the 
Kshatria boys by Paras RarUa.'^ 

The dimla {emhlica officinalis) is worshipped in Katik as propitious 
and chaste. Brahmans being fed under it, threads tied round it 
seven circumambulations made round it. As the pennate leaves of the 
jand and its galbs make it resemble the dniPa it too is worshipped m the 
same way.* At weddings its worship is widely practised, and in JMu- 
zaffargarh Hindu bridegrooms generally and a few Muhammadans cut 
off a small branch of it and bury it before marriage. Offerings are also 
made to the tree by relatives of Hindus suffering from small-pox. 

Tie chiohra {bn tea frond oaa) is sacred because of its use for 
funeral pyres * 


• Ib„ II, I SM. 


681, $ 715. 


3 P. N. Q., II, § 449. 

4 MuxkSargarh Q-axettser. 1883-84, p* 22. 
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The ttdsi is worshipped among women by placing a lamp made 
of flonr at its root and saying; Tulsi dtoci bdUa, Mainun. mardi nun 
iambhdlia: ‘ I have lit a lamp for Tulsi and she will take care of me 
when I die/ The pipal is worshipped in the same way with the 
rhyme : — 

Fatte patte Gonind baitha, tahni tahni Btota, 

Mudh te Sri Kishan baitha, dhan Brahma Beota. 

‘ Govind sits on every leaf, and a god on every branch. 

And on the trunk holy Krishna : glory to Brahma devata.’^ 

And the worship of the pipal is believed to be equal to that of the 
above gods. A f.nlsi plant is kept in an orthodox Hindu house partly 
because it is Vishnu's plant, partly because it is sweet-scented and a 
deodoriser. Mach the same ideas prevail regarding the sandal-wood 
tree. The tendrils of the pipal make a cooling medicine for children, 
and its leaves are a powerful charm in fever.'* 

The hikar tree also has magical powers. For fever take a cotton 
thread and wind it in hanks of seven threads from your left hig toe 
round your head. Then tie these hanks round a kikar and embrace its 
trunks seven times. This propitiates the tree, and it will cause the fever 
to leave you. Such hanks are often seen round kikar trees,® 

When a wealthy Hindu is sonlcss he will marry a Brahman to a 
tvlti plant which is regarded as a nymph metamorphosed by Krishna. 
The ceremonies are solemnised in full and at some expense. The tuhi 
is then formally made over to the Brahman who is regarded as the 
donor's son-in-law for the rest of his life, because he has received his 
bride at his fictitious father-in-law's hands. ^ 

See also under Mahadeo, note 1 infra^, and at p. 1:U note, s'lpra, 
under Panjpiri.® 

Trees also play important roles at weddings and in connection 
with marriage.® 

A babul {Aeaeia Ardbiea) or Insvra {Cordia mpxa) planted near a 
house will ruin the dwellers in it.'’^ Orthodox Hindus too will not 
sleep under a babul for it causes sickness. Indeed it is regarded as a 
very Chamir among trees and its wood is disliked even for burning 
corpses. But Chamars themselves use it freely.® On the other hand, the 
shade of a nim is very lucky. 

Both plantain and mango leaves are sacred among Hindus and 
used on all auspicious occasions, and when any sacred book is read it 
is often placed between small posts covered with those leaves.^ 

In Karnal the leaves of the siras are especially powerful and after 
them those of the mango. They are hung in garlands with an 
inscription on a platter in the middle, and the whole is called a totka. 
The jand is also a very sacred tree.’® 

» P. N. Q.. Ill, § 656. e P. N. Q., Ill, § 90. 

3 Ib., Ill, §§ 713-14. ? Ih., Ill, § 182. 

3 P. N. Q., I, § 352. ■» 75., Ill, ;; 203. 

’ Ib., II. § 816. » I. N. Q., iV, § 118. 

» Ib., Ill, f 169. 10 Sett. Sep., p. 164. 
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Besides the babitl and lasura the ber* and arand (castor-oil plant) 
are haunted by evil spirits. The pipal too is said to be so haunted 
and the Mlcur unlucky.' 

The eg»-plaut, bainjan, is unlucky and not eaten because its seed 
remains in the stomach for a year, and if the eater die within that 
term he will go to hell But another version makes the egg-plant* a 
forbidden vegetable because once a number of fairies were eating its 
fruit and one of them got caught in its thorns The Raja asked her 
what she wished and she said ; ‘ I wish to be released ; to-day is the 
ikddshi (afastdayi, bring me a person who has fasted/ But the 
only person who had fasted that day was a little girl who had refused 
to eat her breakfast, and so the Raja made her give up to tlie fairv 
all the benefits she had derived from her fast, and then the baingan 
released its captive. Fasting on the ikddsbi, was then unknown. 
The baingan is also said to be objected to for a prudish idea.* It is 
also likened in a catch to a Malang, a Jaqir, with green cap and 
purple face.* 

After sunset trees sleep and so it is a great sin to pluck even 
a leaf from one during the night, as it will awaken the sleeper. 
Bakfliasag also inhabit trees after nightfall." 

The ddl of ninur or pulse is objected to because it resembles 
drops of blood and the ciiTot, turnip and other vegetables for prudish 
reasons. Jogis collect the herb called jari-biUi from the Dhangir 
hill near Pathanket and mix it with the ashes of an unmarried Hindu, 
If the mixture is given t) an ene.uy he will be bewitched, and can 
only be cured by another Jogi's incantations.® 

Wood-cutting and klla-buruiug are unlucky occupations as they 
both involve the destruction of life in living trees and of the insects 
in the earth while it is being burnt. The sin is punished in each case 
by a shortened life. Another unlucky occupation is that of the 
Bharbhunja or Bhujwa who are mahdpdpi, ‘great sinners,' butchering 
the grain they parch. Indigo too is full of insects which are killed 
while it is rotting in the vat," and they will retaliate on the workers 
in the next birth.® 

Dyers attribute the accidental spoiling of their dyes to some siu 
of their own, but it can be transferred to those who have reviled them 
by telling some incredible tale which will cause their hearers to speak 
ill of them and thus relieve the dye of its burden.* Potters too are very 
wicked for they mike vessels with necks and thus impiously imitate 
Brahma's handiwork. They also cut the throats of their vessels. 

The cow is worshipped on the 8th of the light half of Katik, on 
the Gopishtami, or ‘co.v’s eighth.' At evening men and women 
go to the co.vs and worship the.n, garlanding their horns with 
flowers. Each cow is then fed with kneaded flour-b^ls {perd), her 
feet dusted and obeisauee done to her with the prayer : ‘ O cow, our 

* I. N. Q., IV., i § 42, 180. * N. I. N. Q., I, § 117. 

• P. N. Q., Ill, J 419 • ? P.H.Q., Ill, { $ 586,792. 

’ Ib., Ill, § 776. • lb., } 715. 

‘ I. N. Q., IV, $ 68 (18). • I. N. Q., IV, f 120. 

' P. N. Q., II, J 738. “• IK § 436. 
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mother, keep us happy.’ A woman thus worshipping the cow marks 
her own forehead also with sandal-wood and red lead ^ A song sung 
on this occasion runs ; — ‘ O ploughman, thou of the yoke, I recall to 
thy memory, eat thine own earnings, and credit mine to Hari s 
account.’ 

To let a cow die with a rope round its neck is a heinous sin : 
its value must be given to Brahmans and a pilgrimage made to the 
Ganges. A cow when ill is at once let loose.® 

Bulls are let loose as scape-goats, the sins of their deliverers’ fore- 
fathers being transferred to them. They are called Brahmani.* 

No Hindu will ride on a bull as it is sacred, nor on a mare in foal 
as it injures the foal whenever conceived.* 


No bullock can be worked on an ikddslii — 11th of a lunar 
fortnight — nor can any corn be eaten on such a date. 


A bullock with a small fleshy growth, called jibh or tongue, 
in the corner of its eye or on its head or back must not be yoked by 
any Hindu, in Gurgaon, under pain of excommunication. Such an 
animal is called nddia,^ and must be giveo to a Jogi who takes him about 
with trappings and strings of c mrl'M on him when begging to excite 
reverence by exhibition of the sacred mark.® 


Cholera can be got rid of by painting a young he-buffalo with 
red lead ^ and driving it on to the next village As the goddess of 
cholera likes this she will leave you also.'? 

^ The horse is commonly given the title of Ghazi Mard or Ghazi 
Midn— Conquering hero.® 


Horses were created before any other animals, ■ and elephants next, 
so they never give a false omen. Both can smell danger from a 
distance and warn their riders of it.® 

n j scars on horses’ legs mark where they once had wings 

God took away their wings when thev fle.v from heaven to earth for 
the use of man when He made Adam.?’® 


■R- night deotai are believed io be riding them in 

Ku u. the leopardess always has three cubs, but one of them is always 
stunted and only grows up into the leopard cat.” 


’ P. N. Q., III,§§ 480, 837. 

1 1. 17. Q., IV, § 492. 

® n., IV, § 891. 

* N. I. N. Q., I, § 366. 

word fro™ »«'»'?«'• the sacred ball of Shiva, but the 

emMemltsh”a--T S m” -Woh - -oro by .logis probaWy as an 

on of III n 2 S 2 > i" the Central Provinces (Russell, 

• P.N.Q., r.^§i 
? I. K. Q., IV, § 196. 
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It IS a heinous sin to kill a cat, for it is a Brahmani, and its killino- 
IS punished by the slayer's becoming a eat in his next birth. To averl; 
this fate a eat made of gold should be given to a Brahmand 

Do not abuse your house rats, for then they will not injure your 
chattels.'^ If poison is mentioned they will understand and not touch 
it, so when mixing it people say they are cooking food for neighbours.* 

A camel's right hoof is a potent charm against rats and will clear a 
house of themd 

If a camel's bones be placed in a crop of sugarcane no ants will 
attack it : if buried at the entrance of a house no evil spirit will enter in.* 

Pious Hindus consider it a duty to release caged birds, especially 
on holidays like the atn4was and .MdsJii of each month.® 

The peacock is sacred to Hindus as being the vehicle of Saraswati,^ 
the goddess of learning^ _A curious belief is said to exist that pea-fowl 
do not mate : the hen is impregnated by the tears of the male ! ® 

Thunder can be heard by the peacock lOO tcos away, and their cry 
portends rain,® 

The adjutant crane— is Vishnu’s vehicle, and one should 

manage to catch a sight of it on the Dasahra.^® 

If a crow picks up a woman's kerchief and drops it she will at 
once give it to a beggar.^ 

Grain is also scattered for croivs to eat and the birds are netted for 
sate to pious people who let them go again. The chief purchasers are 
Bdnias' wives who dre believed to be specially liable to metempsych- 
osis ^ into crows, so the trappers hold up a crow in front of each 
Bania's shop and cry: ‘Behold so-and-so's wife.' This compels the wife 
to buy the bird and she immediately releases it.^- 

The kite, crow, kingfisher, owl and snake are all believed to live 
1000 years.i® 

The young of the kite do not open their eyes until an article of 
gold is shown to them. Hence kites carry off gold ornaments. And 
the best cure for weak eyes is surma mixed with the contents of their 
eggs and applied to the eyes.^‘‘ 

The parrot is called Ganga Ram by Hindus, and Mian Mitthu by 
Muhammadans. 


A elialroT (partridge) is often kept to ward off evil, as it takes upon 
itself all its owner's misfortunes.^® 


The partridge, both the fitar and chadror, are averters of the evil 
eye. They eat fire at the full moon.^'i' 


iP. N.Q., III, § 279. 
I N. I. N. q., I, § 97. 

Ib., § 653. 

' Ib., I, § 244. 

® I. H. Q., IV, § 497. 

" N. I. N. Q., I., § 648 
^P.N.Q., in, §479.' 
* I. N. Q., IV, § 496. 
Ib., rv. § 194 . 


''' N.I. X.Q., I.,§ 112. 

Ib., I., § 104. 

>* Arr/t. S.Mep.. V, p. 136. 

” I. X. Q, IV. § 353. 

" P. N. Q , III, §§ 380-1. 

lb., III,§ 883. nnd I. X. Q., IV. § 472 
For the cult of Mian Mitthn in Qur- 
daspnr see infra. 

*' P. X. Q., Ill, § 239. 

I. X. Q., IM, § 496. 
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The dove is said never to mate twice, and if one of a pair dies its 
mate pines to death.^ 

The paptka, or black and white crested cuckoo, is a bird which sing’s 
in the rainy season and is said to have a hole in its throat.^ 

The feathers of the blue-jay are supposed to be soothing to babies 
that cry, and one tied round neck of a child that gnashes its teeth in 
sleep® — a portent of death to one of its parents — will cure it of that ha- 
bit.^ Yet in Muzaffargarh it is a bad omen to see the blue-jay or chdnh. 

Killing a pigeon is considered unlawful among the Kheshgi Pathans 
of Kasur, Some Muhammadans regard it as a Sayyid among birds, 
and therefore it is a sin to kill it — though it is lawful food.® 

The mahdra is a bird which causes munhkhur foot-and-mouth 
disease, in Multan. 

The maldlx, butcher-bird or shrike, is ill-omene 1 if seen in flight, 

The heron standing on one leg is the type of a sanctimonious 
hypocrite, so it is styled hagla bhagat? 

Locusts go off to the east, when they die pf eating salt earth 
[reh]? 

The large glow-worm which comes out in the rains is in the 
Murree hills called the honwdla kirn because it was in its former life a 
faq^ir who refused fire to Behmdta or Bidhi Mata, the goddess who records 
a child's future at birth and was condemned by her to carry a light for 
ever. Hon is the ‘ light ' in the tail — fr. hon ^ havin — ^apparently. lo 

The many-hued grass-hopper which feeds on iSe ak is called Ramji 
ki-gao or Ram’s cow in Hariana.'^ The little Indian squirrel is similar- 
ly called Ram Chandr k^ bhagat because when that god was bridging 
the sea ’twixt India and Lanka the squirrel helped by shaking dust 
from its body on to the bridge. The black lines in its bodv are the marks 
of his fingers. 

Ants are fed in Kangra with five articles, called panjiri or gnllari 
for luck.^® 


Sir James Lyall noticed that the practice of beating pots and 
pans to induce bees to settle in a swarm previous to hiving prevails in 
Kulu, as it did or Joes in English country places. The Kulu men at 
the same time tell the queen-bee and her subjects : — Besh, Mahdrdni, 
beak, aut tohi agge jdsi, Mahdrdni ri droM ■“ Be seated, great 
queen, be seated, and (turning to the bees) an appeal has been made to 
the queen against your going any further.” 

The chhapdki is an ash-coloured bird, the size of a dove. If you 
kill one and then touch a person afflicted with itch he will be cured.'^* 
Owls and goat suckers, ghugh, ullun, and Imk, are all birds of 
ill-omen, especially the <5, which is called the Kirakku shUh or 


• I. N Q., IV, § 177. 

> P. N. Q., Ill, § 600, p. 143, cf. p. 161. 
= Ib., Ill, § 585. 

• Ib., Ill, § 780. 

• N. I. N. Q., I. §§ 75, -iiO. 

» Pai^ahi IHctg. p. 698. 

7 Monffiargarh Oattfittr, 1833-4, p. 30 | 


» P. K. Q., II, § 855. 

® Sirea 5. S., p. 265. 

P. N. Q., I, § u. 

Ill, §40. 

>» Ib., Ill, § 281. 

•* Ib., Ill, §273. 

“ Mniaffargarh 18884, p. 80. 
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‘Kir^rs' tiger/ from the superstitions dread in which that caste holds it.^ 
The cMlcri or button owl is equally unlucky, apparently on account 
of its ugliness. 

In Muzaffargarh the kite, hil (Hindi chil), is supposed to be male 
for 6 months in the year and female during the other half. In much the 
same way the popular belief on the banks of the Indus is that if methra 
or fenugreek (trigonelle, foennm graeeum ) be sown before noon melhra 
will grow, &itex 'noan asstin [hr as Sica eruca). Under certain circum- 
stances morhi {Ervum lens) turns into a seed called 

The king crow, kal-kalicfii^-kariche or-karchhi is revered by the 
Shias because it brought water to the dying Imam, Hassan, and also 
because it is always astir early. Its note is said to be : uttk tohdgan, 
chakki pi, ‘ get up, good wife, and grind corn.’* 

The galei is a larger lizard than the house lizard. If a woman 
touch one before she makes butter it will be abundant.* 

The khan is a black and white lizard with a bluish tinge about 
which many tales are told. It is found full grown in the belly of a 
snake, and not born. Though harmless it is supposed to be most deadly. 
The flesh of another lizard, the sdhndn., is credited with restorative 
powers.* 

Snake worship and the cult op Guga. 

V arious superstitions attach to the snake. For example: After her 
young are born (? hatched) the female snake makes a circle round them. 
Those that crawl out of it survive, but those that stay in it she devours.® 
If you see a snake on a Sunday you will see it for 8 successive 
Sundays.’’ 

When a snake is seen, say Sayyids and other Musalmans of high 
class, one should say lei, lei, lei, and it will become blind. The 
shadow of a pregnant woman falling upon it has the same effect.® 

A curious belief exists regarding the man or snake-stone. It is 
sometimes said to be a fine silky filament spat out by a snake lOOO 
years old 'on a dark night when it wants to see. It is luminous. The 
way to get hold of it is to cast a piece of cow-dung upon it, and its 
possession insures immunity from all evil and the realisation of every 
wish. It protects its offuer from drowning, parting the waters for 
him on either side.® 

Still stronger is the belief that lightning will strike a tree if it 
have a snake’s hole [larmi) under it. Lightning invariably falls where 
thete are black snakes and it is peculiarly fatal to snakes of that colour 
as it attracts the lightning.*® 

The Singhs, or Snake gods, occupy an intermediate place between 
the two classes into which I have divided the minor deities. They are 
males, and though they cause fever are not very malevolent, often taking 
away pain. They have great power over milch cattle, the milk of the 


1 Muzaffargarh Gazetteer, 1883-4 p. 29. 
» Ib., p. 95. 
a Multdni Glotearg, 

* Muzaffargarh Gazetteer p. 32. 

» li., p. 82. 

«N.I.If.Q.,I,§671. 


’ N. I. N. Q., I. § 256. 

8 P. N. Q., I, § 122. A snake should 
be caU^ sher, ‘ tiger, ’ or raesi, 
‘ rope/ never by its proper name. 

9 P. N. Q., I., § 607. 

10 li., I., § 937. 
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eleventh day after ealving is sacred to them, and libations of milk are 
always .acceptable. They are generally distinguished by some colour, the 
most commonly worshipped being Kali, Hari, and Bhuri Singh, or black, 
green, and grey. But the diviner will often declare a fever to be caused 
by some Singh whom no one has even heard of before, but to whom a 
shrine must- be built ; and so they multiply in the most perplexing 
manner. Dead men also have a way of becoming snakes, a fact which 
is revealed in a dream, when again a shrine must be built. If a peasant 
sees a snake he will salute it ; and if it bite him, he or his heirs, as t he 
ease may be, will build a shrine on the spot to prevent a repetition of 
the occurrence. They are the servants of Raja Basak Nag, king of Patdl 
or Tartarus ; and their worship is most certainly connected in the minds 
of the people with that of iMe pitr or ancestors, though it is difficult to 
say exactly in what the connection lies, Sunday is their day, and 
Brahmans do not object to be fed at their shrines, though they will not 
take the offerings which are generally of an impure nature. The snake 
is the common ornament on almost all the minor Hindu shrines. 

Mrs. P. A. Steel vouches for the following account of snake- 
worship During nine days in BhMon the snake is worshipped by all 
castes and religions, but at the end of Sawan Mirasi women of the 
‘ snake ’ tribe make a snake of flour, paint it red and black, and place it 
on a winnowing basket with its head poised like a cobra’s. This basket 
they carry round the village singing verses invoking Allah and Guga 
Pir. Every one should give them a small cake and some butter, but 
generally only a little flour or grain is given, though in houses where 
there is a newly married bride Re. and some clothes are given, and 
this gift is also made if a son has been born. Finally the flour snake 
is buried and a small grave built over it, at which the women worship 
during the nine days of Bhadon. The night before they set curds, but 
next morning instead of churning it they take it to the snake’s grave and 
offer a small portion, kneeling and touching the ground with their 
foreheads. They then divide the curds amongst their children. No 
butter is made or eaten on that day. Where snakes abound this rite is 
performed in jungles where they are known to be. ‘ 

That certain persons are believed to be Immune from snake- 
bite is undeniable. Thus in Kangra a man has been known to 
allow himself to be bitten by a poisonous snake once a year in the 
rains. First bitten by a cobra he was cured by prayers at a shrine 
to Guga called Kutiari da Gdga. Such persons are said to give 
out a peculiar odour and to feel a kind of intoxication when the 
time for getting bitten, which they cannot escape, comes round. They 
recover in a few days. Some people believe that the snake that bites 

1 P. N. Q.. II, § 555. Mrs. Steel also declarea that the Snake zit or tijbe is not 
uncommon, and that they are Muhammadans of Kaadr. They observe all these rites also 
every morning after a new moon, and further every Monday and Thursday egok rice and 
milk for the snake, never making or nsing butter in those days. They are immune from 
snake-bite and if they find a dead snake give it a regular funeral. Possibly a sect of this 
kind exists. The Bangalis claim the power of recognising disguised snakes— for a snake 
changes its form and must do so every 100 years when it becomes a man or a bull —and 
follow them to their holes, where they as.^ to be shown where treasure is hidden. This 
snakes will do in return for a drop of blood i'Om the little finger of a first-born son. But 
see also III, § 418. 
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is a female and so they recover,' but arsenic taken repeatedly Is pro- 
bably an effective prophylactic.* 

That snakes hibernate appears to be recognised by the following 
custom ; after the Dlwali in Kangra a festival, called Nag-ki-puja, is 
held in November to say good-bye to the snakes. At this an image of 
the Nag made of cow-dung is j^orshipped, but any snake seen after it 
is called niugra or ungrateful and killed forthwith.* Many Hindus 
take a lamp used at the Dlwali to their houses to scare snakes away from 
them for the next six months* ; and the chvJiTi mresh or eJiuri-saroj, the 
fragrant Arte nisia, eleyans, is also kept in houses to frighten them 
away.® A curious by-product o£ snake-worship is the prohibition 
against giving milk to a dying man, as it will make him a serpent at 
his next birth ® 

The existence of a two headed snake {domunha) is believed in and 
any person once bitten by such a snake will be regularly sought out and 
bitten by it every year afterwai'ds.^ Such an experience confers immu- 
nity even from poisonous snakes though insensibility ensues.® Certain 
simples are used to cure snake-bite, but a purely magic rite consists in 
taking a handful of shoots and, while praising the snake’s ancestors, 
fanning the wound with them. This is called ddli hdlud and is done in 
Kangra.® Pouring water and milk down a snake’s hole is a preven- 
tive of snake-bite.'® 

In primitive speculation the snake was supposed to renew its youth 
when it cast its skin and so to be immortal." 

' P. N. Q., II, § 995 

3 IS.. Ill, § 176. 

IS., Ill, § 353 . 

4 IS.', Ill, § 176. 

5 Ib., Ill, § 177. 

« IS., Ill, § 684. 

7 IS., Ill, § 291. 

• IS., Ill, § 452. 

, IS, III, §788. 

10 IS., II, § 672. 

n See Sir J. G Frazer’s raluable article on The Serpent and the Tree of Life 
Essaye presented to William Sidyeway, Cambridge, 1914, p. 413 JT. Support to his 
theory will be found in the following account of a primitive Nag cult iu the Simla Hills 
recently thus described by Mr. H. W. Emeraou In the remote tract called Tikral, which 
lies near the source of the Pabur, the people were warlihe and ferocious do^ to century 
ago. Their country is subject to a confederacy of five gods, called the Pinch Na^. who 
hibOTate during the winter, going to sleep at the first fall of snow and only waking up 
again at the Phag, the festival which corresponds to the Holi in the plains, when they are 
aroused by thejr worshippers. Each temple has a small aperture cut through an ^ outer 
wall of the second storey and opening into the chamber where the god s couch is laid. A 
minii^re image is plac^ below the window inside the room. A few days previous to the 
full moon two parties are chosen from the subjects of the god, each composed of f^om 8 to 
10 men. One party represents the god’s defenders, the other his awakeners ; but the 
membara of both have to prepare themselves for their sacr^ duties by fasting until the 
appointed day arrives. On that day they arm themselves with a large supply of snow-balls, 
the snow being brought from the hiUs above, if , as rarely happens, it has melted from 
round the homesteads. The assailants stand about 20 paces from the window, while the 
rest take up their position imme^tely below it. All hold their snow-balls re^y m h 
skirts of their long coats and at a g^ven signal go into action, but whereas the god s support- 

V 
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Another rain god of serpent origin in the Simla Hills is Basheru. 
Once a woman was cutting grass when her sickle stnick a three- faced 
image of gold. She took it home and placed it in her cow shed, hoping 
that her herds would multiply. But next motiiing the shed was full 
of water and the cattle all drowned. So she gave it to a Brahman who 
put it in his granary. But next morning it too was filled with water and 
so he set the people to build the image a temple a mile or two away 
whence the god still controls the weather according to the wishes of his 
votaries. As he had no village green he drained a lake by coming down 
in spate one night and cutting a deep channel. On the sward his festivals 
are now held. At the one ia early spring the god is rejuvenated by being 
carried to his birth-place and there laid on his side so that he may he 
recharged as it were with the divine essence which still emanates from 
his natal soil. This process takes 6 or 7 hours, during which his bearers 
He prostrate and his worshippers keep strict silence, but his musicians 
play— to assist the ascent or transmission of the divine spirit, as well as 
to relieve the tedium of the god’s inactivity. No sacrifices are offered. 

On the Upper Sutlej a snake goddess gave birth to seven sons, 
the territorial gods of as many valleys. They had no father, or at 
least his name is not known. Her own home is a spring situate in a 
forest glade dedicated to her use, and there her watchman, Gunga, the 
dumb man, keeps guard over her sanctuary from a holly bush. 
Should any one cut down a tree or defile the sacred spring he curses him 
with dropsy. Not even the sons can approach their mother without 

«rs pelt his adversaries they are themselves safe from attack and the other party mnst 
turn at the open window Should no hall fall into the room where the deity reclines before 
the stock of ammunition is exhausted the throwers have to pay a fine of sjveral rams, since 
their indifferent skill has then defeated the very object of the mimic battle. The god 
sleeps on unconscious of the efforts made to break his slumber and other means are taken 
to rouse him from his lethargy. Men creep up the staircase carrying trampets and conch 
shells and when all are ready blow a mighty blast in unison. Others bang the door and 
rattle its massive chains shouting to the god to bestir himself. This at best is but a poor 
way of awakening the Xag, as annoying to the worshippers as to the god. The latter 
would fain sleep on, but if be has to wake — and wake he mu-t— he would rather have a 
snow-ball hit him, cold and painful though the awakening be, than have his dreams dis- 
turbed by an unseemly din outside his chamber door. So if the throwers succeed as they 
usually do in placing a missile through the window the omen is considered most auspicious. 
They then leap and dance with joy, shouting that the god has risen from his bed. The 
fidei defensores, on the other hand, feign to be horror-stricken at the sacrilege, and pursue 
the c^prits with a running fire of snow, clods, stones, abuse and even gun shots. The 
chase continues through and round the village until at length a truce is called Both 
parties agree to accept the ruling of the god and repairing to his temple consult the oracle. 
The spirit, refreshed and invigorated by the winter's rest, descends upon the diviner, who 
shakes and shouts under the full force of the divine afflatus. Having explained the situa- 
tion to his master be interprets the divine decision. This is always to the same effect. The 
Nag, while commending his supporters for their spirited defence, thanks his as-ailants for 
their kindly thought in rousing him now that the time of v/inter cold has passed and the 
season of spring time is at hand. Thus every one is pleased and the assembly prepare to 
listen to the further sayings of their god. The god will tell the story of his ‘journey from 
Kashmir and the many incidents which happened on the way. Then he foretells the 
future, prophesying what fortune will attend the rules of the neighbouring States, which 
crops will flourish and which fail, whether the herds and flocks will multiply, what 
domestic sorrows will befall his subjects, and in general whether the year will be a ^od or 
evil one. The announcement of harvest prospects and the interpretation of omens is a 
special feature of the oracles which often continue for many hours. On its completion 
the audience commence a feast which lasts for several days. Drinking, dancing and sing- 
ng are its main fcatures, and the god as usual joins heart and soul in the merriment ” 
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his leave. If one of them has lost his vij^our his followers bring him to 
Gnnga, and having obtained his consent, carry the god to the spring and 
lay him there in his litter, pi-one on his side. Such energy oozes from the 
fountain that in a hour or two he is reinvigorated for several years and 
can bestow blessings on his people until his strength runs down again. 
Some say that the snake herself appears in serpent form and men have 
seen her licking the suppliant’s face. [Pioneer, January 1-lth, 191(3.) 
For the sacred serpent licking a patient’s sores see Richard Caton’s 
The Temples and Ritual of AsMepios, London, 1900, p. 30. 

The Nag cults in Chamba, 

r>r. J. Hutchison describes the Nag and Devi cults as the oldest in 
the Chamba hills, and Dr. Vogel regards the Nagas as water spirits, 
typifying the alternately beneficial and destructive power of water. This 
theory, however, does not adequately explain how the Nagas of Brahmanic 
and Buddhist literature and the Nags of the Himalayan valleys came 
to be regarded as snake gods. Brigade Surgeon C. F. Oldbam’s theory' 
that the so-called snake-gods and devis are the deified rulers of the people 
has little to commend if, and is based on the assumption that the hooded 
snake was the racial emblem of the ruled. It is safer to regard both the 
Nags and the devis as emblems of the powers of fertility and 
reproduction. 

The Nag shrines in Chamba are very numerous, and there are also 
Nagni shrines, but the latter are not common. The image in' these 
shrines is usually of stone in human form, with the figure of a snake 
entwined around it and a serpent canopy over head. The shrine also 
contains figures of snakes in stone and iron, with a. Hr sul or trident, a 
lamp, an incense holder, a giirj or weapon like a sword, and finally the 
iron chain or satigul with which -the chela scourges himself. This is 
said to be an exact copy of that shown in the hand of the Egyptian god 
Osiris. Springs of water are believed to be under the control of these 
snake godlings, and, in some parts of the hills, to such a degree are 
springs and wells associated with snake influence in the minds of the 
people that Nag is the name in common use for a spring of cool and 
refreshing water. A spring will usually be found in proximity to a Nag 
temple. Many of the Naga godlings are believed to have the power to 
grant rain, au3 in times of drought they are diligently propitiated. 
Jdgras or vigils are held in connection w'ith the temples, incense is burnt 
and sheep and goats are offered in sacrifice. The pnjura gets the head 
and the chela the shoulder, while the low caste musicians are given the 
entrails and cooked food. The rest of the animal is taken away and 
consumed by the offerer and his family or friends. Money offered is 
equally divided between the pujdra and chela ; also dry grain. If people 
belonging to a low caste offer cooked food, which is not often done, it^ is 
given back to them after being presented to the Nag. A }dgra or vigil 
is always held at the time of a mela, which as a rule takes place once a 
year at each shrine. 

The Ndg and Devi temples are all erected on much the same plan 
and are usually situated in a clump of cedar trees near a village. Such 
‘The Sun and the Serpent. 
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trees aroond a temple may not be cut down, and are regarded as the property 
of the deity In their midst. Sometimes a temple is erected within the 
interior of a forest or in some mountain ravine, standing quite alone. 
The usual pattern Is a square resting on a raised platform of stone 
The building Itself may be entirely of wood, or of the wood and stone 
style of architecture so common in the hills. It generally consists of a 
central cella with an open verandah around it and a small door in front. 
The whole is covered In with a pent-roof of wood which either slopes on 
two sides from a central ridge, or on four sides from a surmounting cap 
or ball. This roof is supported on cross beams resting on wooden, or wood 
and stone, pillars one at each corner of the platform, with intermediate 
supports if necessary. Sometimes the verandah is entirely closed in, with 
only a doorway opposite the door of the cella. The cella remains the 
same from age to age, and Is not renewed unless it becomes ruinous, but 
the roof is frequently renewed as a mark of respect to the deity within. 
This, however, is not now done as often as was the custom in former times, 
and in many cases repairs are carried out only when absolutely necessary. 
The wood-work of the verandah is covered in parts with carvings of a 
grotesque character, while hanging around are the horns of animals 
which have been offered in sacrifice, with bells suspended over the door- 
way, and sometimes a pole in front, called dhuj. The image is inside 
the cella. The temples have probably remained much the same in shape 
and structure since the earliest times. Occasionally they consist of a small 
cella only of the simplest kind, with no verandah. Often too the image may 
be seen resting in the open, under a cedar tree, with little to indicate its 
character except the paint and oily appearance from the ghi with which it 
is besmeared. 

The rites of worship are similar at both Nag and Devi temples. 
Bloody sacrifice holds the foremost place. On ordinary occasions incense 
is burned, and circumambulation of the cella within the verandah is 
performed by the priest. There is also the ringing of bells, and the 
sounding of the conch shell, accompanied by the beating of drums. A 
mela is usually held once a year at each temple, when a great concourse 
of people takes place on the green near the shrine, and all are seated in 
prescribed order according to ancient custom — a special place being reserved 
for the officials of the pargana in which the temple is situated. Music 
and dancing, and often drinking, play an important part at these melas. 
Each temple has a pit j dr a or priest, who may be of any caste, and a chela 
who is usually a low caste man. The god or goddess is supposed to speak 
through the chela, who is believed to become inspir^ by the deity. 
Seated at the door of the temple, he inhales the fumes of burning cedar 
wood from a vessel held before him, while he is fanned by a man stand- 
ing near. The drums are beaten furiously ; soon he begins to quiver and 
tremble, and this trembling increases till the entire body shares in the inces- 
sant motion, this being the recognised sign of the god having entered 
into him. Continuing to work himself into a frenzy, he springs to his 
feet and dances madly, scourging himself all the time with the aangal or 
tirsul which he holds in his hand, sometimes with such severity as to 
draw blood. The harsh aud discordant music gets louder and wilder 
and others join in the dance, forming a circle with the chela in their 
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midst. A goat is then brought forward and presented to the god, and 
water is thrown upon it and put into its ear to make it tremble, this being 
the sign that the victim has been accepted. Forthwith the head is struck 
off and presented to the god, and in some eases the c/iela drinks the warm 
blood as it flows from the quivering carcase. The dancing proceeds more 
wildly than ever till at last the chela calls out that the god has come. All 
are then silent and questions are- asked by the people and answered by the 
chela, as the mouthpiece of the god. Having done this part, the chela 
sinks on the ground exhausted, and is brought round by fanning and 
sprinkling of water on his face and chest. The people then disperse to 
their homes. 

The temples may be visited in times of drought and famine, or 
pestilence in men or beast, also by individuals on account of any special 
circumstances such as sickness or for any family or personal reason. 
These are called y'dira, and on the way to the temple round marks are 
made with rice water on the stones by the wayside, probably to indicate 
that the pilgrimage has been performed. Only special Nags have the 
reputation of being able to give rain, and in time of drought those 
shrines are much frequented, the same procedure being adopted as that 
already described. Sheep and goats are freely offered at such times. If 
rain falls too abundantly the N.ag shrine is again resorted to with offer- 
ings, to constrain the god to stay his hand. 

There are many traditions current in the hills which point to human 
sacrifices having been frequent at Nag and Devi temples in former times. 
In Pangi and other parts of the Chandra-Bhaga Valley a singular cus- 
tom obtains in connection with Nag worship. For a fixed time every 
year in the month of Sawan, and sometimes for the whole of that month 
all the milk of the village is devoted to the local N4g and is then said to 
be suchcha (pure). 

The villagers do not use it themselves, that is, they do not drink it, 
and they are very unwilling to supply milk to travellers during the period. 
The milk is churned as usual, and ghi is made from it, the butter-milk 
being stored and used up at feasts held on certain days during the month. 
Every few days any offering of milk and sweet bread is made to the N4g, 
some of the milk being sprinkled over it. It is also smeared with ghi. 
A final feast is held at the end of the month. In Pangi only 15 days 
are observed, and this only in the lower part of the valley. 

Generally speaking, the foundation of the Ndg and Devi temples is 
ascribed to the era of Raja Musha Varma, A. D. 830-4-0, but most of 
them probably are of much older date. Three temples, two of Mahal 
Nag and one of Jamun Nag at Baini, are said to have been built in the 
time of Rana Beddha.^ 

Further the pujdras and chelae are most commonly Rithis by caste, 
but, in a good many cases, only the pnjdra is a R4thi, the chela being 
a Hali, as in the temples of Kdlu Nag and Manovar Nig at Bhararam, 
Mahal Nag at Bathula, Nandyasar Nag at Puddbra, Tare wan Nig at 
Lunkh, Him Nag at Bharawin, Mahal Nig at Bairi and Bairo, Muthal 
Nig at Gttlera, Nandalu Nig at Sirha, SuinaNig at Bharoga, Khul 
‘A famoas Baoa of the olden time who lived in Baraotaj> ary aMo, date onknown. 
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Nag at' Nabi-Bhuta, Pariia Nag at Singaki Bani and Oharas Nag at 
Tikri. 

Priests and In some cases the pvjXra is a Hali, e. g. at the temples of Bhudhu 

cAelas, Nag at Lamhota, Parbhut Nag at Andwas, Sri Nag Stulji at Sudlaj, 
Thaiuaog Nag at Guug Ras, Kalan Nai; at Khalandar. At Sri Potir 
Nag’s temple at Bhinaii the pujdra and chela are both Kolis ; at Kalan 
Nag’s temple at Chilli they are both Bbachhra Gaddis; at Handol 
Nag’s temple at Ghandrola both are Battan Gaddis ; at Sagta Nag’s at 
Bani Sagwari both are Sapahi Gaddis. 

Brahmans are incumbents of the following temples : — 

Mahal Nag’s at Bani (Brahmans of the Paddha got, with Hali 
chelas), Thainang Nag’s at Dirog and Mahr Nag’s at Manglana (of the 
Kalian got, also chelas), Mahal Nag’s at Jamohar (of the Kalian 
with Hali chelas), at Thainang Nag’s temple at Kharont (of the Ratan 
Pal g6t with Rathi chelas), at Thainang Nag’s temple at Bahnota (of 
the Kalian got also chelas), at Ham Na>'’s at Talhana (of the Kasliab 
g6t, also chelas) : at Nag Belodar’s and Mahal Nag’s at Jahgal Bani (of 
the Kalian got, also chelas) : at Sindhu Nag’s at Sundhar (Gaur 
Brahmans, also chelas), at Bajog Nag’s at Sirba (Gaur Brahmans, also 
chelas), at Balodar’s at Baldriini the pujara is a Kandu Brahman, at 
Mahal Nag’s at Talai he is a Tharatu Brahman, at Karangar Nag’s in 
Sanaur he is a Lecha Brahman, with a Rathi chela, at Sudhun Nag’s 
in Suri a Kalian, also with a Rathi chela, at Sar Nag’s in Sarsara he 
is a Kashab, at Jamun Nag’s at Bari Jamuhar he is a Kalian with a 
Rathi chela, and at Rah Nag’s temple in Rah he is a Kashab with a 
Hali chela. 

In Pangi Brahman pajdras officiate at the shrines of Mindhal 
Kantu Nag at Re, and Markula Devi at Tindi and Udaipur ; Ranas are 
the pujdras at Kilar and Salhi, and Rathis with Hali chelas at all the 
other shrines 

The followTng is a list of the principal Nags worshipped in Churah 
' and -tte'nortlierii portion of the Sadr vnsirat, with the name of the 
village in which each has a shrine ; — 

o 


Name. 

Village. ] 

Par^anu. 

Name. 

Village. 

Fargana. 

Balodar 

Nabl Haul ... 


Thainaug ... 

Dirog 

■N 


Malan 

Alwas 


Kalang 

Mauglana ... 



Sutohi 

Bakiind 


Mahal 

S.ira 



Dakhla 

Chliampa 


Sarwal 

Mundul 



Ealu 

Sarnagri 


Tare wan 

Lunkh 


- Lohtikri. 

Kalu, Kaluth 

Dhar 

Y Tisa. 

Him 

Mohwa 


Greater 

Gupha 


Him-Nag , . 

Bhararwin 



Mahal ') 



Kala 

Barahara 



( 

Jan gal 


Bhandari ... 

Batrundi 



Bhujgat } 

Bhunjreru. 


Sri Budhu 

Lamhota 



Kalang 

Jangal Kal- 

J 

Bwatir 

Bhiwan 


Mahal 1 

kundi. 


Balodar 

Gamhir 



Jaman j 


1 

Larhasan ... 

Shalai 



Jamori (. 

■P 

! 

Chhalasar ... 

Sahu 


i- Himgarin. 

Chbalasar j 


1 

Kalan 

ChilU 



unsar | 



Mandol 

Chandrola 



Ehindiral j 

1 u 

Sthu! Nag 

Khaagn 

.. 
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Name. 


Village. 


Pargana. 


Name. 


Village. Pargana. 


Parbhut ... 

Sthnlji 

Deotan 

Mahr 

E£lii 

Manovar ... 
Hahal 
Nandayisnr 
Bnjir 
Thing 
Thainang 
Mahal 
Do. 

Thainang ... 

Mnthal 

Kdlu 

Thainang ... 
Pardhan . , . 
Thainang ... 
Him 

Mandoln ... 
Peju 
Mahal 
Balodar 
Mahal 
Sindhn 
Touo 
Bajog 
Balodar 
Mahal 
Barar 
Karangar 
Sndhnn 
Bhedn 
Do. 

Mahal 


And was 
Sudla 
Deotan 
Manglana 

Bharara 

I Bahnota 
Paddhra 
Junth 
' Satnn 
Gungyis 
Bhoras 
Bairn 
Degaran 
Gulera 
Baralu 
Kharonth 
Kundiara 
Bahnota 
Talhana 
Sirha 
j Bajonth 
Do. 

Jangal Bani 
Do. 

Sondhir 

Pukhri 

Sirha 

Baldrnni 

TaUf 

Barrdni 

Sin dr 

Sdi 

Ghat 

Gand 

Jamchar 


^ Himgari 

1 

^ Lohtikri 


Sai 

Baira 

V Jasain* 

I 

I 

1 

j 

^ Kohil 

I Tariod 

Rainagar. 

Kharont. 

I Dliund. 
j OudlAl. 

I Bhalei. 
Band-Bagor 


Thainang 

Do. 

Snngal 

Mahal 

Kalan 

Sagta 

Sar 

Do. 

Snr Mer 
Mahal 
Karwar 
Marar 
Snana 
Mahal 
Khul 
Parhu 
Charas 
Do. 

Gnldhan 

Do. 

Thainang 

Tundi 

Jammn 

Do. 

Malundn 

Khallar 

Ditto 

Snrjn 

Rah 

Jammn 

Darohi 

Durhdn 

Budhu 


Gnrwiin 

Gnlela 

Khandi 

Bani Kahandal 

SagwSri 

Sarsara 

Bani Saroi ... 

Jasso 

Bhavadan . . 

Choted 

Charetar 

Bharoga 

Chakhntar 

Bani Bhnthan 

Sangaki Bani 

Tikri 

Sirn 

Manjir 

Bahi Salon .. 

Chakhra 

Uthlnga 

Jamuluir . . 

Bari do. 

Malnnd 

Khallrn 

Khaddar 

Gndda 

Rah 

Bhalrt 

Chalai 

Bhidhar 

Langera 


Sai. 


I Dior. 


Juhnd. 


^ Bhandal, 
I Kihar. 


Manji'r. 




Bhdndal. 

Baghai. 


IJ 


Panjla. 


^ Sahu. 
Bhandal. 


The followinsf are some of the legends associated with special Nags legends, 
and Devis in different parts of the States — 


Basak Nag was brought from Bhadrawah 100 rears ago, because 
disease was prevalent among the cattle of the State. Basan Nag and 
Ndgni were also brought from Bhadrawah on a similar occasion, and 
Digghu Nag from Pangi. 

Indru Nag derives his name from Indra.^ Tradition saj’s that a 
Rana from Suket came to Kanydra in Kaugra, thence to Korasi, and thence 
to Samra, the Nag and his pujdra accompanying the liana. The Niig's 
disciple, Dhanda, was drowned in Dalnag, and his idol was also cracked 
in its temple. In one of its hands it holds a trident, in the other a 
chain, with which the cJtelas beat themselves. 


Kallhdr Nag, his original name, now better known as Kelang, came 
from British Ldhul 15 or 16 generations ago when cattle disease was pre- 
valent at Kugti, and the people of that village had vowed to hold a fair 
if it abated. Tradition says that Kelang, in the form of a serpent, rode 
on the horns of a ram from Ldhul, and stopped at Dugbi two miles 
1 Iqdm N4g has a temple in Eangra also — see infra p. 151. 
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from the present temple. Remaining there for three generations, he 
went to Dardn at the source of a stream, a cold place diflScnlt of access, 
so the people petitioned his chela to remove lower down, and the Nag, 
through his chela, told them to cast a hhdni ^ from the place, and to 
build a new temple at the spot where it stopped. By digging the founda- 
tions they found a three-hesided image of stone, and on removing it a 
stream gushed forth. This was many generations ago. This image is 
in the Padmasau attitude * Raja Sri Singh presented a second image of 
eight metals {ashtdhdt] which stands upright, holding a lathi or pole in 
its right hand. Its head is covered with figures of serpents, and it 
wears a necklace of chaklas with a janeo and taragi or waistbelt or 
pasah (loin cloth), all of serpents. This temple is closed from Magh 1st 
to Bdisakh 1st. At other times worship is performed every Sunday, but 
only sheep and goats are accepted as offerings. 

The following is a list of the Nags worshipped in the various vil- 
lages of Brahmaur and the southern portion of the Sadr misdrat with the 
dates of the fairs and vigils held at each, the castes to which the pujdrae 
and chelai belong, and the Rdjas in whose reigns the worship is said to 
have been introduced : — 


Name. 

Village. j 

Parga»a. 

Date of Pair. 

Pujdraa and 
ehelat 

Fonnaed in 
the reign of 

Badyala Nag 

Aurah 

Brahmaur 

S iwan 5th 

Knrete Gaddis 

Lachhmi, 

Bhsak Nhg 

t)hir or Baa- . 
kaher. 

S4mr.i 

BaUAkh 4th 
and 5th 

Snlihi Sarsnts 

Varma. 

Raj Singh. 

Bisski Nag 

Ser 

Lil 

Baisdkh 4th, 

Shipnete Brah- 

Mdsh Varma. 


Dhir or Bis- 


5th. 

mans, Hilis. 


Basan N4g 

Ssmra 

Baislkh 4th, 

Sirsuts, Halis 

Mdsh Varma. 


kaher. 

Mahla 


5th iJSgra 
on 1st of 
Baisikh). 



Bijku N^g 

MahU ... 

Daljatra ... 

... 

Hash Varma. 

Bajuru NAg 

Trehta 

Trehta 

... 

SwaM Brah- 

Sahil Varma. 



Mahl& 


mans. 


QtKhanpal 

BengbH 

JagraonlOth 

Frangete Gad- 

Miish Varma. 

NAg. 



of Siwan. 

dis. 


Bbanobohu 

Ghrehar 

Brahmaur 


Banetn Gaddis 

SAhilVarma. 

N(^. 

Digghu Nag 

Bargrau 

Brahmanr 

Nag Pan- 

ParShan Gad- 

Timed Singh. 

■ 



chml in 
Hdr or Sa- 

dis. 





wan. 



Guldhar Nag 

Puini 

Brahmaur 


Kaletn Gaddis 

SAhU Varma. 

Indm Nag 


Kothi Ranhd 

Bhidon Ist 

Bhogelu Brah- 

Mdsh Varma. 





mans, Eathis. 


Indm Nag 

Urai 

Kothi Rsnhu 


Tilam Brah- 

Mush Varma. 




, 

mans. 


IndruNag 

Sunao 

Chanota .. 

Bhadon 1st 

Bhat Brah- 

Miiih Varma. 

Indm Nag 



AsAuj. 

mans. 

Lima 

Ghanota . . 

Bhidon 1st 

liunteln Brah- 

' Mush Varma. 





mans. 

1 

Indm Nag 

Kuwarsi 

Chanotd ... 

Bhjdon 1st 

PranghSln 


Indm Nig 

Thonkli 


& Asanj 1st. 

Gaddis, Halis 


Kothi Rauhii Do. 

.1 esn Brahmans 



' A mnsical iostrument like a plate of metal, which is struck with a stick. 

» Sittiaj crns-lej’el ia the tttUule of devotion, like represeatations of Buddha. 
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Name 

Village. 

Pargana. 

j Date of Pair. 

Pitjdras and 
ehelas. 

Pounded in 
the reign of 

Indru Nag 

Sulikhar 

Brahmaur 

... 

Kbaranhtn 

Brahmans. 

Yugakar 

1 Varma. 

Kalihar or 
Kelang Nag. 

Kugti 

Brahmanr 

1 

Sassi (Dhatta- 
■ treya gotra) 
j Brahmans. 

1 New. 

Kutherliu 

Nag. 

Cliobliii 

Brahmaur 


Singhrantu 
' Brahmans. 

Sdhil Varma. 

Kelang Nag 

Kugti 

Bralimanr 

Aaanj 2ud 

Sassi Brah- 
j mans. 

Sibil Varma 

Kelang Nag 

Kalili 

Trelita ... 


1 KaHhi Gaddis 


Kntherhu 

Nag. 

j Palni 

Brahmaur 

j J^gra on i Pilnel Gaddis 
Maffhat IstJ 

; Sahil Varma. 

Latu Nag ... j 

Panjsai 

Brahmaur 

Bhadon Ist 

! Auren Gaddis 

Sihu Varma. 

MehalNag 

Kachna 

Bil 

1 N5g Panch- 
i mi of H4r 
OP Sawan. 

Bhresan 

Gaddis. 


Mehal Nag 

Bhiniah 

MahU 

Baisikh 1st 


Miish Varma. 

Mehal .Nng 

Kulwira . . 

Rakin 

Hir 10th- 13th 

R^this ' 

Alush Varma. 

Prohal Nag 

Bhamal 

Lil 

, Jlialauu Brail- 
mans. 

Aldsh Varma. 

Punu or Ind- 
ru Nag 

Sutkar ... 

Trehti 

Asauj 2nd 

Padln Brah- ^ 
^ mans. 

Mush Varma, 

bandhola Nag 

Qavvari 

Brahmaur 


Barin Gaddis 

1 

Yugikar 

V anna. 

Hamiai Nig 

Bagra 1 

Mahla 

Jigra on 
Bhadon 15th j 

Khateln 

Mush Varma. 

Sehra N^g 

Since' 

Simr.l ... 

Asirh 3rd 

Ranis 

Aliish Varma, 

SSatuhar Nag 

Tur 

Baau 

Baisikh 15th- 
16th. 

Chhinghwana 

Gaddis. 

Mush Varma, 

Khngehar 1 
Nig. j 

Knndi ... j 

Bsisu 

Baisikh 9th 

1 Mukw5n Brail- 
1 mans. 

Miish Varma, 

Situlmr Nig | 

Shikrona . . ' 

Lil 

Bhidon 1st 

Chate Gaddis 

Alush Varma, 

Sdt^har j 

Bandli ... ^ 

Lil 

Ghnkin Gad- 
dis. 

Mdsh Varma, 

Unian Nag j 

! 

Kalandrediba- ; 
ni. 

Kalaudra 

Daljitri in 
Bhidon or 
Asanj. 

Phigas Brah- 
man, Bathis. 

Mush Varma, 


The followino' is a list of the Ndgs in Pansri:- 


Sffme. 


Danti Nag 
Kaslr Nag 
Besir Nag . . . 
Binelc Deo 
Det Nig ... i 
Jagesar Nag 
Pror Nag ... 
Mai Nag ... 1 
Jeryim Nag 
Digal Paai- 
har Nag. ! 
Katasaa Nag 
Biru Nig ... I 
•Tatran Nag | 
Dosar Nag I 
Kurn Nig I 
Kanta 'S&r ' 


Village. j Fai-gana. ! Name. 


j ^ Darn as 

Sural 

Kilar 

^ .SaeJ) 

Helor 

Kutal 

Gisal 

^ Salhi 

Maeliim 

Hein 

Be 



Chanir Nig Parmaur 

BambaNag 

Kmaru J<ag ) 

Mindhal Devi Mindhal 
MirkulaDevi "I ' 

Kalka DevJ j 

Sn”4" 

Arw s Nag 
Niletn Nag 
Mahl Nag ! Bajun 

Bhani lWg ;^silgr,;on . 
Bbarsi Nag I > ® 

Kasher Nag , Margrfion . 
Niaar Nag Tunde 


Village. 


'J 


Pargana, 


^ Sacli. 


Y Laliul. 


T 
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The legend of Det Nag at Kilar is that he was originally located 
in Lahul, and human victims were offered to him. The lot had fallen 
on the only remaining son of a poor widow, and she was bewailing her 
misfortune when a Gaddi passed by, and, hearing the tale of woe, offered 
to take her son^s place. He, however, stipulated that the Nag should be 
allowed to devour him, and on his presenting several parts of his body in 
succession without any result be got angry and threw the Nag into the 
Chandrabhaga. It got out of the river at Kilar and being found by a 
cowherd was carried up to the site of the present temple, when it fell 
from his back with the face on the ground. A shiine was erected and 
the image set up with its face looking inwards ; and a clump of cedar 
trees at once grew up around the shrine. 

Kathura Nag is a godling associated with pulse just as Sandhola 
Nag is with barley. The offerings to a Nag are an iron mace (khamluj 
a crooked iron stick [kuudi), both of which are left at the shrine, a sheep 
and cakes, which are shared by the priest, the chela and the worshipper 
and eaten. ^ 


The Nag cults in K.vngka, 

In Kangra where snake-w'orship is not uncommon Nag temples 
are rare, but the following is one : — 


Ritual. 


Tbe image of a snake is engraved on a slab. 
A or a jarjra is celebrated at each 
harvest and the poor are fed A mgdehu 
is also observed at each harvest, and 16 
goats are sacrificed at the Rati and 13 
at Kharif, sddhis and faqirs being 
entertained. The rltu.al of saciifice is 
conducted according to the behests of 
the cTielas who go into trances and 
mat ifest the gods concerned. The Durga 
path is rec'ted during the Naurdtra 
festivals. The popular belief is that 
the prosperity of the harvests depends 
on this god whose displeasure is said to 
cause hail and drought. 


In RAnital is a shrine to Nag Jamwalan or ‘ Nag of the 

Jamwal tribe ’ (or possibly ‘ the people of Jammu’). '\t this snake- 
bite is cured and goats etc. are sacrificed.- Besides Shesh Nag, who 
supports the world on his head, there are 7 N^gs, vi^. Takshak, Basuki, 
Bajr Danshan, Karkotak, Hemmalli, Sankhu and Kali Nag. The 
Nag Takolak plays an important part in the JUahdbhdrata and 
Vasuki is also well known in Hindu mytholosy. Kali and Sankhu Nags 
are found in Kulu, Vajra-damchana may be the Sanskrit form of Bajr 

‘ See Vol. II, p. 271 tn/ra, for offerings to Nags. Kailung Nag is also noticed 
on p. 215 infra. 

2 P. N. Q.,II, § 120. 


Name. 


Indrii N4g founded by 
a Rana of G Laniara. 
The idol is that of 
his family god. 


Date of fair. 


Jetb 1st . . j 

I 
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Danshan aad iB so his name means ' he whose bite is like lightning.’ 
Sankhu is also called Dudhia, the milky snake. He and Kali Nag are 
worshipped on Tuesdays, especially in Har and Sawan : they protect 
crops from white-ants and rats and are offered milk, honey, he-goats etc.' 

At the mintitr of Naga Bari in Chatroli no fair is held. The 
temple was founded by Eana Kalas of Nurpur some 150 years ago, but 
was afterwards built by Raja Jagat Tani. He enshrined in it a stone 
image of a snake. It is managed by a Brahman pujari whose ffdi is 
Sapule. Fruit etc. is olfered as bhog morning and evening after wor- 
ship and a lamp is lit every evening. 

The Nag cults in the Simla 

The deola Nag- in pnrgunn Kandaru. — Nag is one of the most 
powerful tleotu^ in the Simla hills. He appeared some 1509 years ago, 
at a time when three deotas held the part of the country which is now the 
Nag’s dominion. These were Dadru in parjana Kandaru, Bathindlu 
in pargaiifi Chadara in Keunthal, Alalanshar in Madhan State (at 
Kiari), but their history is no longer remembered. The States of 
Madhan, Keunthal and Kumharsain had already established themselves 
when Nag appeared and there was a State called Koti or Rajana, ap- 
parently in Kandaru panjuna, whose rulers belonged to the family of 
Sirmur. Some people say that the Bain Thaknr family of Madhan 
having died out, a prince of Kahliir (Bilaspur), ancestor of the present 
chief, was brought in to rule over Madhan soon after Nag appeared. 
Nag’s history is that five Brahman brothers named Kalu, Gajan, Moel, 
Chand and Chanan once lived at Bharana, a village now in Madhan. 
Kalu, the eldest, was a hermit. Once a came to Bharana and 

put his diiDi under a belo tree, cooked some food and asked Kalu to 
eat it with him. He gave Kalu four loaves, of which he ate two and kept 
the other two in his pocket. At the utiUni’s invitation Kalu stayed the 
night with him, and at midnight saw carpets spread before the sddku’s 
dsan , torches lighted and pans, Raja India’s dancing girls, come and 
dance before the sd'lJm,. Kalu watched this with amaze, but before day- 
break the sd'HiH and all had disappeared Kalu returned home, but was 
intent on finding the sdilltn again, as lie believed him to be Raja Bhar- 
tari himself. He climbed to the top of Tikkar hill where his brothers 
grazed their sheep, but they could tell him nothing and bade him return 
home and fetch food. When he reached home Kalu found his daughter- 
in-law at work, and on his asking her to give him some flour she said 
that she was in a hurry to milk the cows and so he returned to Tikkar 
empty-handed. In his disappointment and from love for the sddhn 
he fled like a mad man leaving his cap, topa, on the Tikkar peak, and 
throwing his two remaining loaves which had turned into black stones, 
to the shepherds While roaming far and wide in search of the sddhu 
Kalu flung away his clothes and everything he had on him one by one 

‘ Kangra Gazetteer, 1904, p. 1C3. 

“ Deota Stiff. ‘ This combinatioTi,’ nfifes Dr. Hntchison, ' must be wrong. Tlic first 
name may be Diuta or some such word, but it cannot be deota, Tlic Devtas and Dcvis are 
quite distinct from the Nags. A therefore cannot be cnlied a deota or derta.’ 
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at different places, and at last died. It is believed by the people that 
when he gave his brothers the stones, they and the sheep also turned 
- into stones and that Kalu when he died became a sareli (a big snake) 

This sareli devoured men and lived on Tikkar hill. It would 
wander all over Chadara, Madhan and Kandaru — the then Koti State,^ 
until the people begged the deotas Dodru, Bathindlu and Malanshar for 
protection, but they declared weeping that they could not subdue the 
Nag that had appeared in the form of a sareli. Such a terror to the 
countryside had he become that he would draw people into his mouth 
from afar with his breath. Hartu fort was then in possession of Sirmur 
and its officer sent men to Ruper to fetch supplies. On their return 
they saw a cave where they intended to halt, but found themselves in 
the monster^s mouth. Pour Silu brothers, Kalals, of Kelti village, volun- 
teered to kill the sareli and collected people for the enterprize. They 
found it sleeping in a Nala, with its head at Kelti and its tail at 
Khingsha, a distauce of over 5 miles. It was arranged that one of the 
Kalals should enter its mouth with an iron jamcla‘>l or spear in his hand, 
so that if the sareli shut its mouth the jamdae would keep its jaws 
open, and another man might enter its throat and thrust his jarndar ■ 
through its neck, while others mounting its back might see the spear 
head and avoiding that spot hack at the serpent on every other side 
until it was cut to pieces. Led by the Kalals the people acted as 
arranged and the monster was killed, the escort® from Hartu emerging 
alive from its stomach. In the monster's huge head were found two 
images of Mul Nag, as the deota had said. This image is jet black 
with a singhnsan on which the Nag reposes, two Bhagwati Devis sit- 
ting on either side with hands clasped and also on each side a tio-er 
watching. One of the images in the temple is at Dhar village and the 
other is at Jadun temple in Chadara fargana. Some say three images 
were found. Hundreds of people collected and Brahmans who carried 
the images fell into a trance and the Nag spirit spoke through them say- 
ing that he claimed the dominion of the three deotas and should be carried 
first to Kiari.^ Besides others Pargi of Kelti, Moel Brahman of 
Bhrana, Faqir Pujaraof Jadun and Sadi Ram Pujara of Dhar (Kandaru) 
accompanied the Nag to Kiari and asked Dhonklu Chand, Thakur of 
Madhan, and his brother Kela to accept this new deota. The Thakur said 
that none but Malanshar was his god and that the image was nothing 
but a newa or pdp and so he hesitated to treat the Nag as a god. The 
people said that the Nag would strike like lightning. The Nag then 
left Kiari, but rested in a cave called Shungra near it until some three 
months later a man named Gori of Kharal gave him dhupdtp and qJii 
and thus encouraged Nag soared to the skies and a bolt from the blue 
destroyed Malanshar deota’ s temple. The Thakur's Rani was distressed 
in many ways, his sons while sleeping were overturned in their bed and 

‘ Sardi. In Chamba the word is fardl with the same meaning. 

2 This Koti State should not be confounded witli the present Koti State near Simla. 

* Some say that the Hartu men were not JBdrd Bhh, i.e. 12 + 20 = 33, but Sard 
Sishi, %.e. 12 X 20 = 240 men. Hartu is more commonly called Haratu or Ha'ttn. 

‘ Kiari was then the capital of the chiefs of Madhan State, Dliarampur being chosen 
ater on. 
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rolled down to the obra (cowshed), serpents appeared in the milk and 
worms in the food served to the family. Beota Malanshar confessed 
that he had no power to check the Nag and the Thakur of Madhan was 
compelled to acknowledge him as his family god instead of Malanshar 
who fled to Pujarli where a temple was suhsequently built for him. Nag 
became cliaurihdJeo, i.e. god of the gailili and cliaur. Some people say 
that it was after this time that the Bain family of Madhan was suc- 
ceeded by a Kahlur prince. When acknowledged as gaddi deota of 
Madhan, Nag returned to Chadara and asked the people to build him 
a temple at a place shown by ants. Jadun was indicated and here the 
Nag’s temple stands. It is said that Nag is not fond of gold orna- 
ments, so he never accepts gold, but the two loaves turned into stones were 
placed in the temple. BathlndUi deota was also forced to abandon his 
dominions to Nag and he took up his abode at Chotha in Bhajji. Besides 
the Jadun temple Nag wanted a temple at the spot where the sddliu 
had appeared and Kalu had received the two loaves, so there, too, a temple 
was built and in its enclosure stands the keloii tree beneath which there 
was the dancei A fourth temple to Nag was built at Dhar in Kandaru. 
Dodra deota’s temple which stood below Kamali village was destroyed 
by lightning. Uodru fled to Madhan and Dobra is named after him. A 
Thakur of the Sirmiir family ruled Koti in Kandaru, and his family god 
was Narotu, a deota which had come with him from Sirmur. Mul, com- 
monly called Padoi, had also accompanied this prince from Chuujar Malana 
revar (?eave) near Mathiana. This Thakur was hard pressed by the 
Raja of Kulu who was building a fort on Tikkar, so he invoked the 
Nag for help. .A. small dtori (temple) ' had already been built at 
Tild^r for Nag close to where the fort was being built by the Raja of 
Kulu, and Nag performed miracles which deterred him from building 
the fort. The negi of Kulu used to go to sleep at Tikkar and awake to 
find himself at JNIalag, .j miles away in Bhajji. For some time a mys- 
terious spirit carried him to Malag every nig-ht and at last when sitting 
on a plank at Tikkar he found it sticking to his back Dismayed at 
the power of Nag deota the Raja’s camp left Tikkar .and returned 
to Siiltanpur in Kulu, the plank still sticking to his negt’s back. Dis- 
tressed at this sight the Rrja begged Nag to pardon his negi, promis- 
ing to present him with an image and copper n/tldras and also to 
sacrifice goats to him wherever he himself or any of his negis passed 
through the Nag’s dominions. As soon as this vow was made the plank fell 
from the negi’s back. When anything clings to a man the proverb goes 
Kalwa Ndg re jae lakhti,'‘\\k<i the plank of Kalwa Nag.” The Kulu 
Raja sent a pair of copper nalcdras and an image still kept in Dhar 
teraple called Man Singh (presumably the Raja’s name). M hen the 
Kulu negi left Tikkar the Thakur of Koti affected Nag more than ever 
and gave him a Jdg'ir in several villages. The name of this Thakur was 
Deva Singh, but whether he was the Dothainya" who came from 
Sirmur or a descendant of the Sirmur Dothainya is not known. 

' Apparently this word should be deorhi, but tb.at would mean a porch, not a temple. 
Bat both deori and it^wra are taid to mean ' tempi*' ’ The rest of this account is far from 
Incid. We are not told the Kulu Nag’s name. KaUa donvcs his name from K-^du. 
Brahmaa, app rently. 

» For Dothainya (= heir-apparent) see A"ol p ^1- It is the Sanskr. Dui'- 

aniya (cadet). 
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Beota Nag has the following hhdrs {Bervants)^ and certain Bhagwatis 
are his companions : — 

(1) Bhors (as he is commonly called) . — It is said that Kalu, 
Brahman, in his wanderings tore a hair out of his head and threw it 
away at a place called Loli (hair). It became a spirit and joined Nag 
when he appeared from the sareli’s head. He acts as a Aratchman and 
is given a loaf by the people ; when there is a Min at Loli he is given 
a kliadu or sheep. 

(2) Khoru. — This Ihdr appeared from Khoru tlidch (a plain 
near Ranipur, two miles to the east of Tikkar hill) . Kalu had left some- 
thing at this tlidcli, and it too turned into a spirit and joined N% when he 
appeared. This bhdr protects cattle, and is given an iron nail or ring 
called kanaila as an offering by the people. 

(0) Shakta. — This O/idr appeai'ed from Shiwa or Shabhog the place 
Avhere the sareli had his tail. Some indeed say that its tail became a 
spirit called Shakta. He is offered a loaf by the people for protecting 
goats and shepherds. 

(4) Sharpal is considered a low class bhdr and worshipped by 
Kolis etc. ; his spirit does not come into a Kanet or pvjdra, but a Koli 
is inspired by him and speaks. His function is to drive away evil 
spirits, bhzit, paret etc. Nag does not go into the house of any low 
caste man and so Sharpal is sent in his place, N%^s harqi (iron staff) 
accompanying^ him. A loaf is given I'or him. When returning the 
Nag's harqi^^ is purified by sprinkling on it milk and coav's urine. This 
is cakleA sJtajherna (making pure). 

(5) Gungi is considered a female hhdf and her abode is at Dya 
above Dhar village. Ei'ery third year on an auspicious day [mahurat) 
fixed by a Brahman Nag goes to Dya. A goat is sacrificed to Nag 
and a cheli or kid to Gungi. She a^eared at Dya from a hair Avhich 
fell from Kalu or from his sweat and joined Nag. She protects people 
from pestilence. 

(6) Than is also a bha- : he originated at Kiari and came with 
Nag when he was acknowledged by the Madhan gaddi. He also drives 
away hhut, paret etc. 

These are the six hhdrs, but the other companions of Nag rank 
above them in degree. These are the Bhagwatis — 

(1) Bhagwati Rechi. — A few years before the Gurkha iiiA'asion 
Ranji- of Basbahr came to Jaduu and Dhar and plundered Deota 
Nag’s treasury, some of Avhose images he took to Bashahr. Deota Nag 
punished him by his power and he found his ribs sticking out of his sides 
and the milk that he drank coming out through the holes. One of the 
Lama Gurus told him that his spoliation of Nag’s treasury was the direct 
cause of his complaint, so he returned all Avhat he had taken from the 
temple. Bhima Kali of Sarahau in Bashahr also gaA’'e Nag a pair of 
cliamba wood (Vtoh and a karndl together with a kdli'^ shut up in one of 

iSo suoli worn S3 harqi is traceable in Tika Ram’s Vidy. of Pahari Dialects J X S- 
B,1911. He gives SfiernM : to purify. Sharijhernd = rstar kar„a.' 

= Ranji't wazir commonly called Kanji and great-grandfather of Rdm Bahadur 
toazir of Bashahr, who conquered Dodra Kowar. ’ 

s Karndl = A long straight trumpet fluted at the mouth, Sdl or hdU = A small drum 
shaped like an hour-glass. 
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the dhols. When the instruments were put in Nag^s temple they 
played of themselves at the dead of night. When people asked Niig 
the reason he said that the Kali sent by Bhima Kali sounded them. 
The Kali of Hashahr, however, could do no further mischief as she was 
subdued by Nag and bidden to dwell at Reehi, the hill above Sandhu, 
on the Hindustan- I’ibet Ro.id, where a cliaimtra (platform) was built for 
her. She is a kind of subordinate companion to Nag and protects women 
in child-birth. 

(2) Niehi is a Bhagwati. She dwells at Roni in Chadara in a 
small deora (small temple) and lives with Jharoshra Kolis, but her spirit 
speaks through a Turi. Her duty is to guard Nag’s musical instru- 
ments, ninhdu (flag) etc. If a Koli touches any instrument a 
goat is taken from him as a punishment. 

(-3) Jal Miitri Bhagwati has her temple at Kingsha. She 
appeared near the water where the mreU was killed and is a goddess of 
water. 

(I) Karmechri Bhagwati came out of a piece of the sareli’s flesh 
and her deora is close to that of Nag at Jaduu. She also drives away 
evil spirits and can tell all about WxalafjahhiKja (?) — the kind of spirit that 
causes trouble. 

(3) Dhinchai Bhagwati preserves stores of milk and ijM. People 
invoke her for plenty of milk and (jhi in their houses. 

(6) Devi Bajhshi Bhagwati appeared from R4uipur where some- 
thing fell from Kalu and became this Bhagwati. She protects people 
from famine and pestilence. 

(7) Bhag.wati Tikkar lives with Niig at Tikkar. Tikkar Nag 
is the same as Jadun and Dhar Nag. This same Nag has separate 
images at Jadun, Kiari, Bliarana, Dhar and Tikkar. As generations 
have passed away, people now think each a separate and not the same Nag. 
The different parfiamis each worship the Nag of their own p ugina. 
People say that Kalu left his topi at Tikkar and that it turned into 
this Nag. Dhar Nag calls Nag of Tikkar his ifnni,. Jadun Nag calls 
Dhar Na^ his dida or elder brother. Dhar Nag calls Jadun Nag his 
bMi or younger brother, and Bhaniua Nag is called by him hahadru 
or brother. From this it m.ay be inferred that Tikkar N ig is the 
central spirit of the other Nags, because it was here that Kalu became 
the sareli and his shepherd brothers with the sheep and the two loaves 
all turned into stones. There are two temples on the top of Tikkar.' 
On the following teoJidre which are celebrated on Tikkar people collect 
at melas : {i) the Salokri in Baisakh : 'it) the Jathenjo in Jeth, when all 
the Nags stay there at night and all the residents of the countryside 
brino- a big loaf and phi and divide them amongst the people. This 
loaf^is called saond-. (Hi) at the Rthali, when 11 images called the ll 
muh are brought, the shepherds also bringing their sheei) and returning 
to Dhar at night. The pojdraa feast the people and next day two 
images {kanarti) go to Kamali village to receive their dues and two 

* Th-3 is the rH,'e wliu-li is seen frera Si iiH to tlie north aad from which the Sli di 
peak rises. T-ie ril-e stretclies north-east fro-n the Shili .aal hetweun tlie two temples lies 
the bouaiary line, the soathem valley being shared between Madhaii and Keonthal and the 
n srthern between Bliajji a i I K i nh irsain. The bonnlaries of four States meet here. 
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images go to Neori village for the same purpose. These two images are 
the Deo ka Mohra and that of Man Singh of Kulu : {iv) at the Nag 
Panchmi in Bhadon the observances resemble those at the Salokri : 
(f) at the Magh or Makkar Shankrant when three goats are sacrificed, 
one given by Kumharsain State, one by the zam^.'iiddrg and a third by 
the villagers of Loli. Deota also gives alms. One of the temples 
at Tikkar belongs to the Kandaru people and the other to those of 
Jadun and Madhiu. 

It may be noted here that there is also a Nag Deota at Kandi 
kotlii in Suket, who is an offshoot of the Deota Kalwa Nag. _ The 
leo-end is that a Brahman of Bharaua village went to pharag, a village 
iirSuket, and asked women who were husking rice to give him some for 
his idol of the Nag as bJiog (food) : the women scornfully declined to give 
him any, so the image stuck to the ulJiat and warned by this miracle 
they gave it some rice. At this time a hhut which dwelt in a large stone 
used to devour human beings and cattle so the people called on pie N% 
for help, and he in the guise of lightning broke the stone in pieces and 
killed the hhut. The people built the Nag a temple which had 11 
rooms. Another Nag’s temple stands at Hemri in Bhajji. Crows 
destroyed the crops in this village and so a Bharana Brahman brought 
an image of Nag and established it at Hemri. Dum Deota, who_ also 
lives there, made friends with the Nag. The place where they live is 
called Deothan.' At Neori village Dhai Nfig slew a hhut who used 
to kill cattle. It lived in a stone close behind the village and a Neori 
woman secretly worshipped it, but Kalwa Nag destroyed the stone with 
the devil inside it and overwhelmed the house of the woman who was 
killed together with her three sheep. When the Nag goes to his village 
he sits 'on the spot and speaks to the people. Every third year the 
Nao- goes to Bharana and there drinks milk from a vessel. In Kelo, a 
villao'e in Bliajji, there lived an old man and his wife who had no son, 
so th'ey asked the Nag for one, and he told them to sit there one Sunday 
at a place which had been purified by cow’s dung and urine, and there- 
on present a goat for sacrifice and think of him. This they did, and 
the Nag appeared in the sky in the form of a large eagle._ Descend- 
in" to the place he placed in the woman’s lap a male child and took 
away the goat. The old woman found her breasts full of milk and 
nursed the baby. This family is now cpled the Ludi Parwar or eagle's 
family. This miracle is said to have occurred 700 years or 17 gener- 
ations ago. Another miracle is thus described : — 

Some people of Dhar who were returning from the plains through 
Kunhiar State halted at Kunhiar for the night. As they were singing 
the hdr (songs) of the Nag, he as usual appeared in one of the men, 
who beo-an to talk about state affairs in Kunhiar. The Rana asked 
them about their deota and his jiowers and they said that theii- Nag 
Deota could work miracles. So the old liana asked the Nag for a son 
and heir [tikka] and vowed that if by the Nag’s blessing he had a tikka 
he would iirvite the Deota to Kunhiar. The Rana was blessed with an 

*Peo, i.e. Deota and >tMn a plaee, i.e. the Deota’s place. 
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heir, but be forgot his vow and the boy fell sick. When all hope of his 
life was lostj the Brahmans said that some deota has caused his illness as 
a punishment for some ingratitude. The Rana was thus reminded of his 
vow and invited the Nag to Kunhiar and it is said that one man from 
every house in his dominions accompanied the Nag to Kunhiar ; and the 
Rana afraid to entertain so large an assemblage soon permitted the 
deota to return home saying that he would not invite him again as he 
was only a petty chief, but presented him with 11 idols to be distributed 
among his temples. These images are called the kanariu mohras. 

Padoi Deota is the Ndg's adoptive brother and Shari Devi of 
Mathiana is his adoptive sister. The deota Manan is also his adoptive 
brother, but this tie has only lately been created. 

The Jadun deofa sometimes goes to bathe at Malawan, a stream 
close to Jadun village, and he considers the Shungra cave, where the 
N4g goes and stays at night, his tirath (place of pilgrimage). 

Deota NAg of Dhar holds from Kumharsain a jdgir in Kandaru 
paryana worth Rs. 76-6-3. 

Dum Deota has a small temple at Kam^li in Kandaru. A man 
from Gathri brought him to Kamali. The Kamali villagers alone accept 
Dum Deota as their family god, though they respect the Nig seeing 
that they live in his dominions. 

Deota NAg of Dhali in parqai^a Chebishi. 

Not more than 500 years ago there was a temple in a forest at 
Tilku, where the zaminddrs of Dhali had broken up some land for 
cultivation. A deota there harassed them and the Prahmans said that 
he was a Nig, so they began to worship him and he was pleased : they 
then brought his image to Shailla village and built him a temple. 
When Padoi Deota passed through this village a leper was cured by 
him and the people of Shailla began to worship him, so the Nig left 
the village and Padoi took possession of his temple there. But the 
people of Dhali took the Nig to their own village and placed him in a 
temple. Padoi is now the family god of the Shailla people and the 
Dhali men regard Nig as their family god. The Nig's image is jet 
black and a Bhagwati lives with him. A dhol and a nnkdra are his 
instruments of music and he also has jagvnth or small staff. He 
visits his old place at Tilku every year on the Nig Panchmi day. He 
is only given dMpdtp once a month on the Shankrint day. The 
Brahinans of Barog, which lies in another pargana, worship him, as they 
once lived at Kheeheru near Tilku. This Nig has no bhor and holds 
no jdgir from the State. He has no connection with Kalwa Nig, the 
Nig of Kandaru. 

Deota NAo op Dhanai. in Chebishi. 

Another Nig-Deota is he at Dhanai in Chebishi pamana. Nearly 
500 years ago he appeared in a field at Nago-thina, a place near Pati 
Jubar on the Shangri State border, where there was an old temple. 
A man of Dhanai village was ploughing his field near Nago-thina when 

W 
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he found a black image. He look it home, but some days afterwards 
it began to persecute him and the Brahmans said that it was the Nag 
who wished to be worshipped. So the Dhanal people began to affect him. 
This deota too has a d/iol and Icarndl hut no jaguntJi. No Icliin is 
given him The Dhanal people regard Malendi as their family god 
yet they worship Nag too in their village, thinking that he protects 
cattle and gives plenty of milk etc. He has no IJioT and holds no 
jagiT from the State. Tl)e people of Kandaru think that these Nags in 
Dhanal and Dhali are the same as Kalwa Nag. The spirits came here 
also, but the Chebishi men do not admit the fact. This Nag has really 
no connection with Kalwa Nag of Kandaru. 

DEOT.r Na« of Ghunda. 

Ghunda, a village in Chagaon pargana of Kumharsain, is inhabited 
by Rajputs, ‘ Mians \ who trace their ancestry to the old Bairat 
family which once held the rdj of Sirmur. When their ances- 
tor came from Sirmur they brought with them an image (probably 
of their family god at that time) and made a temple for him at 
Ghunda. Nag, another deota at Ghunda, also resides with this deota 
of Sirmur. This is called Shirgul. The history of Deota Ndg is 
as follows : — 

Many generations ago there lived in village Charoli (Kot Khai) a 
Brahman whose wife gave birth to a serpent. This serpent used to come 
from a great distance to the Naga Nali forest in Kumhfirsain and 
loved to play in a near Kothi (in Kumharsain). Cows grazed 

in the maid An and the serpent sucked the milk from them. The cowherd 
was duly reprimanded by the people for his carelessness, but at last 
he found how the serpent used to suck the milk. A faqir in Kot hi 
village then determined to kill the serpent, so he came to the maiddti 
at noon tide, and cut the serpent into three pieces, but was burnt alive 
whilst killing it. Some days later a woman who was digging clay 
found Images into which the three pieces of the serpent had turned. 
One of these images was brought by Brahmans to Ghunda village, an- 
other was taken to Bagi (a village in Chajoli, in Kumharsain) and the 
third was taken by the Brahmans of Bhamrara, a village in Ubdesh par- 
gana of Kumharsain. Temples were built to Nag in these villages. 
The Ghunda Nag (though Ndg is usually dvdliadlidri) is not dvdJiadhdri 
and goats are sacrificed to him. Every third year a haltipaja mela is held, 
but no annual fair is held. The people of Ghunda, Charhayayna, Kotla, 
Ko^hi and Katali, especially the Kolis, worship him. Nig Deota has a 
grant of land worth Rs. 2-2-6 a year from Kumhirsain. 

Shabvan and Chathla NAgs. 

. Sharvan NAg of Shoshan is called Sharvan after the village of 
Shoshan. The following tale is told of the Nag of Chathla : — 

A woman named Bhurl of Machroti, a village in the Kot Khai 
ildqa, gave birth to a snake {ndg). She was terrified but the snake 
told her not to be afraid but to go and live in the upper storey leaving 
the lower one to him and to give him milk through a hole. She did as 
the snake told her, and after six months he had grown so large that he 
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filled the whole room. He thea told her of his inteatioa to quit her house 
for good, and said she would get something for her maintenance, if she 
brushed his body with a broom when he moved. This she did, whereupon 
gold fell from his body but when she saw it, thinking to keep the wonder- 
ful reptile, she caught hold of its tail and pulled it towards her The 
serpent, however, gave a jerk and threw her into the air, so that she 
fell on a rock at Mahon in Kumharsain and was killed. She is worship- 
ed there to this day. The snake afterwards settled in a ravine in Kothi, 
a village in Kumharsain, and lived on the milk of the cows which came 
there to drink. When the zamimJau of Kothi saw how their milk 
went, they cut the snake in three pieces with a sword. One piece fell 
in Chathla village, where it was at once changed into an image, an- 
other fell in Ghunda, in Kumharsain, and the third in Pal, a village in 
Balsan, and they have all been worshipped ever since. 

The Nag Goli of Kot Khai. 

This Nag originally dwelt in Kulii where for generations he sent 
rain and sunshine in due season. But suddenly he began to send 
nothing bub rain, so his followers one day cast hi.s idol, images and 
litter into the Sutlej, as a hint tlut they were no longer satisfied with 
his rule Some diys liter however one of his images was washed up 
on the river’s bank and there a villager from Farog found it on his 
return from a trip to Kulu. Thinking he had only found an ornament, 
he passed through a hamlet where a jag was being held in honour of the 
goddess and joined in the merry-making The sacrificial victims how- 
ever would not shiver, even when sprinkled with water, in token that 
they were acceptable to the goddess, and when the priests consulted the 
oracle they were told by the goddess that a greater than she had cast a 
spell upon them. She also revealed the stranger’s possession of the Nag 
and when a goal was sacrificed to him he lifted the spell which lay upon 
the animals and they were duly sacrificed. The villager then went 
on his way home, where he was constant iu worship of the Nag but 
he kept his [wssession of the image secret In those days the goddess 
wa.s worshipped through all the countryside, but when the villager 
got home she was away on tour collecting her usual offerings, and 
when on her return journey she reached a deep ravine the rain began 
to pour in torrents and in the middle of the stream the goddess and her 
escort were swept away by a sudden spate. She was never seen 
again, and her escort also perished The deluge too continued, causing 
ruin of harvests and landslides until the people through the diviners 
discovered the Nag’s presence iu their midst. Him they installed in 
the Devi’s old temple and now he only occasionally turns summer into 
winter or brings rain at harvest time. For long his fame extended no 
further than the adjoining villages and once a large serpent dammed up 
a narrow torrent during the rains, until its pent-up waters threatened 
to Overwhelm a Thakur’s castle and township though perched high 
above them. The villagers’ own god, preoccupied with the preserva- 
tion of his own shrine, was powerless to save them, so they invoked the 
aid of Nag, promising him grants of land and an annual festival. 
Already the waters had invade I their own god’s temple and his idol 
had fallen on its face, when Goli Ndg flew to the rescue. A ball of 
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fire smote the serpent, rent it into a thousand pieces, and released the 
stream. Goli Nag also became the patron deity of the Ranas of Kot 
Khai by a similar feat. One of them was attacked by tbe ruler of 
Kulu who besieged him in his fort. In this desperate strait he sent 
for the priests of all the neighbouring gods and pledged himself to serve 
him whose priest could eat two loaves, each containing half a maund 
of barley flour. Goli Nag’s Brahman at once passed the test and him 
the Rd.na sent to plead his cause with the Nag. In answer to his 
prayers a great thunder cloud fell on tbe Kulu Raja’a camp and a flash 
of lightning blew up his magazine. As his men fled the N4g pursued 
them with thunderbolts and drowned many by rain spouts or the 
swollen torrents which overwhelmed them. So Kot Khai fort still 
stands on its isolated rock, a monument to Goli Nag’s power. But 
the late adherence of these two states to his cult gives his first worship- 
pers precedence over them and so when he patronises their festivals he 
only sends his smaller images, carried in a miniature palki, while his 
tours among bis senior votaries are regal progresses in which he rides 
in a palinquin decked with a full panoply of images and trappings. 
Once a Thakur made him and his escort prisoners and mockingly 
challenged him to fill a huge vessel with water in the drought of May. 
Not only did the Nag achieve this, but the rain changed to sleet and 
then to snow, until the hills around were capped with it. In vain 
the Thakur tried to appease him with gifts. The Ndg cursed his line 
and his territories were annexed to another state. But descendants of 
its former subjects assert that tbe Thakur ’ was forgiven and that his 
gifts were accepted, as they still hang on the walls of the N%’s temple 
in token of his victory.' 

The Snakes of Brua. 

Brua is a hamlet on the Baspa, a tributary of the Sutlej, and the 
story goes that once upon a time a man took to wife a girl from Paunda. 
When she went to visit her mother the latter noticed that the girl looked 
thin and ill, and leaint from her that Brua, which is perched a thousand 
feet above the river, was so far from any stream that the women had 
to fetch all the water for the village from the Baspa. So she captured 
some snakes and put them in a basket which she handed to her daughter 
with injunctions not to peep inside the basket on her way back and to 
place the snakes in a corner of her lower storey. Just before she reach- 
ed the village however curiosity overcame her and she opened the basket. 
One snake slipped out there and before she got home two more escaped 
in a similar way. At each place streanrs gushed forth, and to this day 
refresh the wayfarer. At the coiner of the room where she placed the 
basket on her arrival at the village a fountain sprang up so that she no 
longer had to fetch water from the Baspa. When the other housewives 
of the village noticed that she no longer went to the river to bring 
water they asked her why she did not go with them. Then she told 
them all that her mother had done, and how that in the lower storey of 
her house a never-failing spring was flowing. But an ill-natured hag 
became jealous that a stranger should be spared the toil of her sisters, 
cursed her with an evil eye and hatched a plan to bring misfoi tune upon 
her. She bade her offer incense to the sacred snakes which had caused 
' Condensed from the Fioneer of July 6th, 1913. 
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the springs to flow and told her to mix filth with oil and earth and hum 
it at the fountain. This she did and as the smoke ascended the snakes 
swelled out in anger, growing to huge serpents, and darted to the door 
by which she was standing. In fear for her life she slashed at the 
nearest and cut it into fragments, theiQby committing a grievous sin, for 
the Idmds say when a snake is killed the world of serpents is plunged in 
mourning for the next 8 days, and none wilt taste of food. As a punish- 
ment the spring disappeared, but to this day grass grows in the corner 
of the cattle-shed. The three other snakes escaped unhurt. One crossed 
the pass to Pekian where it became warder of the god Chasralu. The 
second made its way to a neighbouring village of which it became the 
god, but the third elected to remain at Brua. The girl picked up the 
remnants of the fourth and east them down a precipice where they re- 
united. This Nag, now of fabulous dimensions, climbed up the slopes 
behind the village until it reached a plateau where it made for itself a 
lake in which it now dwells. To this lake the local deities are some- 
times earried and then the Nag reveals his gcd-hcad by entering into 
one of the god’s diviners who becomes as if possessed. The Nag of 
Pekiati is a mere lieutenant of Mahasu, and not long ago the people of a 
hamlet close to Brua took their god to pay him a ceremonial visit. 
Having exchanged greetings the visitor returned across the pass in the 
great central chain of the Himalayas which separates Kanaur from the 
territory in which Mahasu’s cult predominates. After his return this 
god’s diviner manifested all the symptoms of divine afflatus, and declar- 
ed himself to be possessed by Mahasu who had returned with the party 
and demanded a welcome and a shrine. This incident is paralleled in 
the hills by the popular belief that a jKnverful deity can accompany his 
female votaries to their married homes, and the adhesion of a god to a 
brother deity appears to be a mere variation of this belief. Indeed so 
frequently does it occur that a god attaches himself as it were to the 
party which carries a brother deity back from a place of pilgrimage that 
this habit has led to certain pilgrimages being discontinued. In the 
midst of the lof^y peaks which border on Garhwal and Tibet is a sacred 
sheet of water that has given birth to many gods, and during the sum- 
mer months it used to be a place of pilgrimage for them. The votaries 
of any snake gods that had emanated from the lake used to visit it and 
bathe their deity therein. But on several occasions it happened that when 
the pilgrims returned to their own villages they found that the strange divi- 
nity had become incarnate in the person of the temple oracle who invari- 
ably insisted that au alien spirit from the lake had attached himself to 
his companion. As the intrusion of a new divinity in a village Involves 
the erection of a new shrine to house him and heavy expense upon the 
villagers, there is considerable reluctance now to take gods to this lake 
for bathing as of yore. To this rule however the men of Saugla, 
a large v illage in the Baspa valley, are an exception, for they still take 
their deity every 3id or 4th year to his native lake and the visit in- 
variably results in the supernatural seizure of his diviner. Indeed the 
people are now so used to this visitation that they halt half-way on 
their return and there after the diviner has ascertained the nature and 
needs of their self-invited guest they propitiate him with sacrifices and 
then beg him courteously but firmly to return whence he came. This 
Jack of hospitality is justified, for the temple is already endowed with 
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so many godlings that they could not afford to entertain another. As 
a rule the new god recognises the reasonableness of their request and 
goes in peace, but sometimes he refuses < o do so, and then the people 
make a gift of him to some neighbouring hamlet Several temples thus 
owe a minor deity to the Sangla pilgrimage, but the villagers have usually 
made it a condition of acceptance that the new-comer should remain 
subordinate to the family god, that is to say to the existing incumbent 
of their village temple. But new deities, especially gods of position like 
Mahasu, are sometimes unwilling to accept a second place, and so the 
people of Kanaur, in a vain attempt to check the progress of that god, 
are only too likely to ostracize the only community which acknowledges 
him within their borders. This ostracism may take the form of refusing 
to take wives from the villages in which the new god has been installed. 
But the difficulties of limiting the jurisdiction of an enterprising deity 
are increased by yet another method. Since an article once dedicated to 
a god’s service remains his property for ever, it follows that if a sacred 
vessel be removed by theft or ignorance to another village the god 
goes with it and once having gained a footing in it he soon discovers 
a means of making it his permanent abode. (Condensed from the 
Pioneer of June 12th, 1913). 

The Nags in Kulu. 

In the Saraj or highlands of Kulu we find Chamaun Nag 
worshipped at Bhuiiga. Once, it is said, a Brahman went to bathe 
in a hill-stream. As he bathed a huge snake came towards him, 
raised its head and declared itself to be Ses Nag, promising happiness 
and prosperity to any who might worship it. Its temple was built in 
the and contains an idol of stoned^ feet high by 2^ in 

breadth. Its manager is a Kanet of the Kashel got, hut its pujari 
is a Gautama Sarsut Brahman. This Nag seems distinct from Chamaun. 

Badi Nagan has a matulir with a Sarsut Brahman pujdri. It 
was built in the treta gnga. Once a shepherd went forth to graze 
his sheep and found a large tank whose existence he had never before 
heard of. It was revealed to him in a vision that the Nagan had come 
from Patal and that the folk should worship her. 

At Balugohar is a temple to Balu Nag and the following is the 
legend of its foundation: — Once a Brahman of Chatarka went to 
Mandi to buy salt and on his road he found a child but four mouths 
old, who bade him follow it. The Brahman took it up and travelling 
all night reached Balu forest. There the child bade him dig and he did 
so, finding a black stone image in the sand or hdln. Then the child 
disappeared, but in the morning a Kumhar came to graze his sheep in 
the forest and to him the Brahman told his tale. In a trance the 
Kumhar declared that he w.as himself the Nag, but the Brahman 
declared that he could not believe hi n unless the Nag bestowed a 
son upon him. _ The temple, founded in the contains the 

black pindi or idol dug up by the Brahman and is ministered to by 
a Sarsut Brahman of the Gautama got. The appearance of the Kumhar 
(Shivai points to a Shiva origin of the cult or an attempt to .affiliate 
it to Shiva teaching. 
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Kirtna Nag has a manrlir at Shiuli. He is called after the name 
of the village of Kirtha which had a tank to which thirsty kine 
need to resort, but in it lived a snake which used to suck the cows dry. 
When the owner went to kill it, it declared it was a Nag and should be 
worshipped in order to earn blessings for the people. The people jray 
more respect to its cJiela or gitr than they do its Brahman pujdri. 

Jam, the deaf Nag of Phati Tunan, has a curious legend. This god 
was born at Surapa in Bashar, the chief of which place had a daughter 
who was sent out one day to graze his sheep. She found a beautiful 
tank with nine flowers floating on its surface and, tempted by their 
beauty, gathered them all. But no sooner had she done so than she 
became unconscious and so remained nine days in the forest. Subse- 
quently she gave birth to nine gods, called Ndgs, and bringing them 
home kept them in a basket. One day when she was sent out with 
food for the labourers in the fields, she warned her mother not to touch 
the basket, but when she had gone her mother’s curiosity overcame 
her and she opened it, only to find the nine Nags which in her fright 
she caste into the fire. All escaped unhurt, save one whose ear was 
burnt so that ft became deaf. The injured Nag fled first to Tarapur 
and thence to Khargha where a Eana’s cow stopped to give it milk. 
Tl>en it went to Deohri Dhar where cows again yielded it their milk. 
The people of both places then began to worship it as a god. Its idol 
is of black stone, sunk in the ground and standing two feet high. Its 
pujari is a Kanet, and its gur is specially reverenced because in his 
trances he gives oracles. Two fairs are held annually on the pitranmdsH 
and naurdtras in Chet. The former is held at. Kbirga and the latter at 
Deohri Dhtr. At these 1 1 he-goats are sacrificed and visitors are fed 
free. Another fair, held on the 10th and 11th of Jeth, is frequented 
mostly by people from the surrounding States. 

Sharshai, the Nag of Sharsha, has the following tradition ; — Once 
four women went to draw water from a spring called Ndi. Three re- 
turned home safely, but the fourth could not recover her pitcher which 
had sunk in the spring. At its edge was a black stone image to which 
she made a vow for the recovery of her pitcher. It was at once res- 
tored to her, but she forgot her vow and it rained heavily for seven 
days. Then she told the people, and they brought the idol to the 
village and founded a temple in the trita yuga. The idol is 2^ feet 
high and masks of gold and silver adorn its chariot. The temple walls 
are painted with pictures. Its pvjdri is a Bhardwaj Brahman and only 
a Brahman is allowed to worship the god, whose gur answers all ques- 
tions put to the Nags and is more respected than the pujdri himself. 

Danwi Nag of Danw, a village in Manjhadesh phdti, Kothi 
Narafngarh, is a brother of Sarsh4i Ndg. Both have Kanet pujdrit ac- 
cording to another account. 

Pane i^^ag is also called Punun and Kungash. Once a RSnl, Bir 
Ndn, wife of the Thdkur of Ranikot, was told in a vision that she would 
be blessed with a son if she built a temple to the Nag at the corner of 
a tank called Punun. In the morning theThikur saw a snake swim- 
ming on the surface of the tank and it told him that it bad come from 
the Krukshetr, being of the Kaurava and Pdndava race. So the Thikur 
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built a temple in which the Nag- appeared of his own accord in the 
form of a pindi of stone which still stands in it. This occurred in the 
dwdpnr ynga. The^w/ar* is a Sarsut Brahman.^ 

The Nag Kui Kandha has several temples , 2 Sri Chand, Thakur of 
Srigarh, had a cow which used to graze at Kardha, but was sucked dry 
by a snake. The Thakur pursued it, but from its hole a pindi appeared 
and told him that it was a Nag, premising that if worshipped it would 
no longer suck the cow’s milk. So a temple was built to the Nag 
whose image is the metal figure of a man, ene feet high. Its fair 
at Kui Kandha is held every third year on a day fixed by the votaries. 
At Srigarh it is held everj' year on a similar date, and at Kota Bhar 
on any auspicious day in Jeth. It also lies a temple at Kandr or 
Sriwalsar.3 Its pvjdri is a Bhardawaj Brahman, This Nag also 
appears to be worshipped as Kui Kandha in Shiogi. Its temple was 
founded by a Thakur of Katahar, regaiding whom a similar legend is 
told. The pujdri however is a Bhardawaj Brahman and its gvr is 
selected by the god himself who nods bis assent to his appointment. 

Chamaun Nag has a temple at Kaliwan Deora. The story goes 
that once a thdhir, named Dabla, was a votary of Hansnu. He went 
to bathe at that place of pilgrimage, and while bathing he saw an 
image emerge from the water. It directed him that it should be in- 
stalled at the place inhabited only by Brahmans and blessed by the 
presence of trees. Accordingly it was brought to Kalfwan where 
a temple was built. Religious importance also attaches to the water 
from which the image emerged. The date of foundation is not 
known. The temple contains the stone pindi of the god Its affairs 
are managed by a kurddr, by caste a Kanet. The pnjdri is a Ganr 

'The following are the dates of the faire of the Nig deolas in .Saraj not given in 
the teit 1 — 

Chamaun Nig ... Annual fairs are held in Chet, during the natii dirat in Baisiklc 

on the bids-pujn in Har, on the nag panckmi in Bhadon, 
and in Migh and Phagan. The practice ia to choore ane- 
picious days for the fairs. 

Badi Nagan ... A fair is held annuallv on 7th Baislkh and 15th Jetii. 

Balu Nag ... 1 he fairs arc held on 20th Baia-akh and on the ptir’anmdshi ia 

Bhadon every year 

Kirtha Nag ... One fair lasts from 15th Poh to 2nd High, another is held 

on 1st Pliagen and tlie third (n £Oth finan. T1 ese fairs 
are held annually, 

Sharshii Nag .. The annual fairs are held on 2nd and 3rd Asauj and at tlie 

Bcwali. 

Paneo Nig ... The animal fairs are held on 2nd and 12th Asanj and on 10th 

Maghar. 

Kui Kandha Nig ... The fairs are held anunally on the s(t > krdnfs of Jeth and 
Bhadon at the Diwili. 

Shankhu Nig ... The two fairs are held, cue on Ist Bhadon and the otlier on 1st 

Phagan, 

Takrasi Nig ... The animal fairs are held on Ist Jeth, 10th and 12tli Siwan 

and on Ist Poll. 

2 Temples of Kni Kandha Nag are at ; — * 

Tandi (in Plehi phdti), Natanda in Phati Lot, Himri, and Rama below Katehi. and 
Plehi Dhar in Plehi phdti os well as at Shiogi in Plehi phdti, at Shagogi, Kota- 
dhar. Srigarh Madherh, in Biungat phdli; and at Kui Kandha in Himri Icom- 
mon to two JiotMt. 

3 Sriwilsar is in Jalanri toihi and there is no temple there : Kui Kandha Nag used 

to go there, but does not now do so. ° 
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Brahman of the Bhardawaj got. They are not celibate. A bhog of 
milk, rice &c. is offered every morning. A Brahmbhog or free distri- 
bution of food is also held in Baisakh. No other shrine is connected 
with this one. The annual fairs are held on 8th Baisakh, 1st Har and 
on an auspicious day in Sawan 

Shankhu Nag or the Najj of the conch has temples at Keoli Ban, 
Rahwali and Rupa, Once a s&lhu, who was engaged in meditation 
in the Keoli forest, blew his conch and placed it on the ground. Out of 
it crept a snake and told the swUiii that he should he worshipped as a 
Nag. The conch forthwith turned into an idol of stone. The idols in 
Keoli Ban are two, one of stone 3 feet high, the other a stone pindi 
only one foot high. 

The Nag Takrasi of Takrasi cursed a Thakur, so that he died. The 
Thakur'’s cow used to yield its milk to a stone image and when he 
went to break it, a snake sprang out to defend it The Thakur went 
hone only to die, but his cowherd worshipped the image and a temple 
is built to it. Connected with this is th ■ sbrine at Mitharsi. 

ChatriNag was originally worshipped by the Thakur Sadhu of Shuda 
who heard a strange cry coming from a forest and going into it found a 
stone image which he brought home to worship. Its pujdri is a Kanet . 

Snake-worship in Kulu. 

In Batahar vil'age, Kothi Nagar, there is a snake deity called 
Basd Nag {baand — to dwell). The story is that the deota Basu 
Nag had a wife Nagani, who, when near her delivery, took 
refuge in an unbaked earthen vessel. A Kumhar came and lighted 
a fire underneath it, whereupon seven young ones w’ere born, who ran 
all over the country. Nagani then became a woman with the tail of 
a snake. The seven sons were (1) Shirgan Nag or Sargun, who came 
out first (? head foremost, from sir, head), and went to Jagatsukh, as did 
(2) Thai Nag, who lives now near the Phal Nala ; (3) Goshali Nag, 
lives at Goshal, he is also called andlid or blind because he lost an eye 
in the fire, his other name is Gautam-Rikhi ; (4) Kali Nag, who 
got blackened, went to Raison Kothi ; and (5) Piiili (Pili) Nag, the 
‘yellow’ snake,^ was the smallest of alL and went to a village near 
Batahar; (6) Sogu Nag went to the Sagu Khol, a precipice near Ralha ; 
and (7) Dhunbal Nag (Dhum Rikhi), so called because he came out of 
the spout in the jar from w'hich smoke came, and went to Halan. It 
will be noticed that the most of these have distinct names, while the 
rest have only the names of the places in which they now live, and 
though Goshali Nag is also called andJtd, the latter name seems little 
used now. The proverb in Kulurans: Athdra ydg, atlidra IS drain, 
so that there are in theory ten other snake temples in Kulu. Basu 
■ Nag’s temple is at Narain-dl-dera, which looks as if Nag were only 
another name for Narain. On the other hand Sir James Lyall describeil 
K41i N^g as leaving a standing feud wdth Narain, with whose sister the 
N^ ran away in olden days. So whenever a fair is held in honour of 
Kdli Nfig the enemies fight on the mountain top and the ridge on the 
right bank of the Beas and the deodar grove at Aramag in the Sarwari 
valley are found strewn with their iron arrows. 

I Pingala, the yellow one, was another name for Nakula, the mongoose, the favourite 
sou of Kubera by Hari'ti : X. Q. R., 1912, p. 147. 


X 
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Baski Nag appears to be distinct from Basu Nag. He too had 
seven sons, by Devi Bhotanti, his second rdni. Oi; these six were slain 
by Bhagbati and the seventh escaped to Kiani where he has a temple and 
is called Kiani Nag. 

Baski Nag had a brother. Turn Nag, who has a cave upon a high 
hill. Like his brother this Nag gives rain and prevents lightning. 
He also gives oracles as to rain, and when rain is al out to fail water 
flows from his cave. 

Other^ Nags in Kulu are Kali Nag Shirar, Bhilogu, Phahal, 
Bamnun, and Shukli. Another Nag is Bhalogu Nag .it Dera Bhalogi 
Bhal. In Jalse Jalsu Nag is worshipped with Jamlu on the 2nd and 
3rd of Sawan. 

In Suket Maha Nag, the ' bee ' Nag, got his name by resuming 
Raja Sham Singh in the form of a bee : G izcttie^, 1904, p. 1 1. Other 
Nags in Mandi are Kumarn whose stone idol at achan goes back to 
Pandva times. It is said to avert e2)idemics. Barnag is important in 
Saner ; Mandi Gab, p. 40. 

The Nag generally appears to be coaceivel of as a harmless snake, 
as distinguished from the samp or poisonous one, in the Punjab hills, 
where every householder is said to have a Nig’s image which he wor- 
ships in his house. It is given charge of his homestead and held 
responsible that no poisonous snake enter it. No image of any such 
sn^e is ever made for worship.® 

Nags in Gilgit, 


Traces of Nag-worship exist in Gilgit in the Nagis, One of these 
goddesses was Nagi Suchemi who had at Nangan in Astor a stone altar 
at the fort of Nagishi hill. A person accused of theft could take an 
oath of compurgation here. The ritual had some curious features. 
For instance, the men who attended it returned home by night and were 
not allowed to appear ‘ in daylight ’ before others of the village under 
penalty of making good the loss. The case awaited the NagPs decision 
‘ for some days^ and if during that period the suspect incurred a loss of 

1 The follon iug arc tbe dates uf tbe fairs held at the temples of some of these Ne'gs ; — 
Basd Nag ... Nine days ■ u the iiddiSi of Pl agau, one day 

on the Ist Chet, four days on the new year’s 
Baisakh, one day in A-anj. 

Pahal Nag at Bharka Pera ... U th of the lunar month of Baisakh. 

I\41i Nag at Dera Kal Nag ... 1st to 14tli .Asauj and Maghar, and on the 3id, 

5th and 7th of the light half of Sawan and 
Bhadon 


KAli Ndg at Matiora in K. Har Khandi... 
Kali Ndg Shirar at Kat Kali Nag 

Piiili Ndg at Batahar Dora in K. Nagar... 
Sargun Ndg 

Bamnuo Ndg at Kchli Aga 
tjhakli Ndg al Naudla Dera ... 

*P. N. Q„ III, S 477. 


4th Baisakli, besides a yag on ’ th Bhddon 
(1) Ist of nawata in the light half of Chet, 
(2) light half of doth, (3) a gag (Narmedh) 
is performed every third year in the light 
half of Sawan (4} Ist of Magh, (5) 1st of 
Phagau, (6) 1st of Chet. 

Ist of Phagan, Ist day of Phagan and 1st of 
Chet, fonr days in the light half of Chet at 
the beginning of the new xear 
3 ist Bhadon to 2 id Asauj. 

1st to ord Chet, Slat Sdwan to 3rd BhaJon and 
lat to 3rd Asauj. ' 

1st to 3rd Asauj and for two dass from full 
moou day of Maghar, 
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Guga as a snake-god. 

any kind he was adjudged guilty .1 Nagi Sochemi^s sister Is Sri Kun 
and she lived at Shankank near Godai in Astor. To her the villagers 
used to present goats and pray for the supply of their wants, but her 
followers were forbidden to keep co ws or drink their milk under penalty 
of loss of flock, herd or crop.® 

Nag- worship was also known in ancient Buner. Hliian-Tsang 
mentions the 'dragon lake ’ on the mountain Lan-po-lo — which probably 
lay 4 or 5 miles north of Manglaur.® Legend connected it with a saint 
Sakya who married the dragon or Nag’s daughter and founded an ex- 
royal house of Udyana.'* 

Near Manglaur also lay a lake worshipped as the habitation of a 
miracle-working Naga King, in whom must be recognised the Naga 
Apalala, tutelary deity of Udyana, and whose legend is connected with 
the source of the Swat river.® 

GAga as a SJfAKB-GOD, 

Under serpent-worship may be classed the cult of Guga but for no 
better reason than that he has a peculiar power of curing snake-bite. 
Of him Ibbetson® wrote as Guga Pir, also called Zahir Pir the ' Saint 
Apparent,’ or Bagarwala, he of the B.igar, from the fact that his grave 
is near Dadrewa in Bikaner, and that he is said to have ruled over the 
northern part of the Bagar or great prairies of Northern Kajputana. 
He flourished about the middle of the l'2th century. He is really a 
Hindu, and his proper name is Guga Bir or Guga the Hero (cf. vir 
Latin). But Musalmans also flock to his shrine, and his name has been 
altered to Giiga Pir or Saint Guga, while he himself has become a 
Muhammadan in the opinion of the people. He is to the Hindus of the 
Eastern Punjab the greatest of the snake kings, having been found 
in the cradle sucking a live cobra’s head ; and his ehhati or switch, con- 
sisting of a long bamboo surmounted by peacock feathers, a cocoanut, 
some fans, and a blue flag, may be seen at certain times of the year 
as the Jogis or sweepers who have local charge of it take it round and 
ask for alms. His worship extends throughout the Province, except 
perhaps on the frontier itself. It Is probably weakest in the Western 
Plains; but all over the eastern districts his shrines, of a peculiar shape 
and name, may be seen in al nost every large village, and lie is univer- 
sally worshipped throughout the sub-montane tract and the Kangra hills. 
There is a famous equestrian statue of him on the rock of l\Iandor, the 
ancient capital of Jodhpur. 

In Hissar he appears to be also worshipped, at Karanganwali and 
Kagdana, under the name of Ram Dewa. Fairs are held at those places 
on Magh 10th. The legend Is that Ram Dewa, a Bagari, disappeared 
into the earth alive seated on his horse and he is still depicted on 
horse back. His cult, once confined to the Bagris, has now been adopted 
by the Jats, and Brahmans and the pujdrCs at these two temples belong 
to those castes respectively 

* Qhniam Mabamioad, On the FesHtale and Folklore of Oilgit, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal’s Moni^raptis, I, p. 103. The account is a little vague, Suchemi or Sochemi may 
derive her name from inch, ‘ true or ‘ truth disclosing.’ 

3 Ib., p. 111. 

> Sir Harold Deane, Notet on Udyana, I. L, A. S., 1:86, p. 661 j the Saidgai is prob- 
ably meant. 

* Sir Autiel Stein, Serindia, p. 176. 

n„ p. 18. 
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THE CULT OF GUGA IN NORTH-WESTERN INDIA. 

A vast body of folklore has clustered round Guga, but the 
main outlines of the story can still he traced^ and will be made 
clearer by the following table of his descent and family : — 

Sawaeai, sister of Jbwab, brother of Nbwae. 

H X 

Bacbla. sister of KacUa 


Giiga Arjan Surjan. 

X 

Suril or Serai, daughter of Siiigha, Esja of Karajinip Karani Des in the south. 

In the following notes an attempt is made to summarise all the 
legends concerning the cult of Guga already published. To these sum- 
maries are appended some variants, not hitherto published. 

The Story of Guga analysed. 

Two legends of Guga have been published, both in the Legends of 
the Pitnjah, by Sir R. C. Temple. The first is found at page 131 of 
volume I of that work, and may be analysed as follows ; — 

1 . — Analysis of the miracle play of Guga, the Pdjpiit of the Bdgar 

country. 

Beginning with an invocation to Sarad or Saraswati this play opens 
with a dialogue betw'een .Tewar and his queen Bachhal, who lament that 
they have no children. Their family priest. Pandit Rangachdr, consoles 
them, saying they will have three sons, a prophecy which is not appa- 
rently fulfilled, as will be seen later. Meanwhile the gardener announces 
the arrival of Gorakhnath, the saint, and Jewar goes to see him, while 
Bachhal sends her maid to find out what has caused all the excitement. 
The maid, Hfra Dei, hears that it is due to the arrival of Gorakhnath 
from the door-keeper, and takes Bachhal to visit the saint. 

The plot here is obscure. Bachhal begs the saint to vouchsafe her 
a son, but he makes no promise, and the scene changes abruptly. Kach- 
hal, who is undoubtedly BachhaTs sister, enters and conspires wdth her 
slave-girl to visit the saint too. But when she goes to Gorakhnath he 
detects her evil heart, and refuses her request for a son. 

According to the published text Kachhal, however, persists in her 

prayer, to which the saint assents, hut I take it that Bachhal is meant 

on page 136 of the text. However this may be, Bachhal again comes 
to the saint (see p.age 1 37) and he appears to tell her that she is not 
destined to have a son. But all this part (up to page 138) is very obscure 
and only intelligible in the light of other versions. To resume ’ 

Kachhal appears on the scene, and is promised two sons, which she 
will bear if she cat two seeds, according to the ordinary version but in 
this text (page 139) the saint merely gives her two flowers. ’ 

Again the scene changes so abruptly us to suggest that the text is 
very incomplete, and Bachhal apiK-ars and receives a promise that she 
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too shall have a son, Imt the saint enrses Kaehhal for hev deceit, and de- 
clares that she shall die at the hirth of her twins, and that they shall only 
live 12 years. Kaehhal now appears on the scene no more, and it may 
be convenient to pause here ancl note what other versions say about her. 

Sir Richard Temple's text assumes that 'Kaehhal is Bachhal’s eo- 
wife, and this appears to be by far the commonest version. But in 
another account I find Kaehhal represented as the wife of Newar, brother 
of Jewar. This idea I believe to be a late addition to the story, but that 
is a point for further discussion. 

Kachhal's conduct is much more lucidly set forth in other versions. 
According to them she learns that the saint has given Bachhal an ap- 
pointment for the evening, at midnight one at least says, and she man- 
ages to borrow her sister's clothes, on some pretext not explained, and 
personates her before the saint, receiving his gift of the twins. Various 
other details are added, as that Bachhal serves the saint for six months 
before she can induce him to promise her a son, and so on. 

To return now to our published text. We find (page 14.3) that 
Jewar's sister, Sabir Dei, by name, makes mischief. She poisons Jewar’s 
mind against his wife, and eventually he sends her away to her father's 
house at Ghazni.' On the road the cart, in which - Bachhal is riding, is 
halted for the midday rest, and the oxen are taken out, whereupon a 
snake bites them both and they die. This introduces snakes into the 
drama. 

Guga now makes himself heard, and his power over snakes felt, 
though he has yet to be born. Bachhal weeping at the loss of the oxen 
falls asleep, and in a dream Guga directs her to cut a brand) from a nim 
tree, and calling on Gorakhnath to heal the oxen On awaking Bachhal 
does so, pra 3 's to Gorakhnath, repeats the charms for the S kinds of 
snakes and sings the praises of the charmer. The oxen are forthwith 
cured and come to life again. 

In our present text Bachhal goes cn to Gajni Fort, as Ghazni is 
called on page 153, and falls into her mother's arms. She tells her all 
her story, and adds the curious detail that though 12 months h.ave 
elapsed, Guga is not ret born. Guga again spe.aks, and protests that he 
will be for ever disgraced if he is Imrn in his maternal grandfather's 
house, an idea which is ipiltc new to me In tin* Bmiiab it is the rule, 
.at least in certain parts, for a wife to go to her parents' home for her 
first confinement. - He implores them to show his father some great 
mirade in order that he may take back his nrother. 

' Gajni or Gljnipur, the anriput name of Ivaw.Uiiin li. mnv lio iiillcatol; unt 
Ghazni — -which was then Mnhammailan. 

= Dr. Hntchis.on notes: — ‘ The explanation probahly is that from ancient times till 
quite recently no Kajpnt maiden alter marriafre mis^ht ever anain return to her father*- 
heme. And und( r no circumstance- miprlit slie or her hn-hand he in .any a-ay iudehted to 
his hospitality — not even for a cup of cold water. Tiiis cu-tem was ahandiinod w-itliin the 
last 10 or 15 gears chiefly. I helieve, on tlie initiative of tlio Maharaja of Kaslimir. Even 
at the wedding in Novem''er 1915 the Maliiraja liad all -upplios for him-elf and his special 
attendants— even to theiv drinking wa-er — ent fr.,m Jammu The Iti-idogroom and his 
friends were of cour-e the j-nest- of the Cham'M 'State as well a- the general company of 
wedding guests,” 
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Again we have an abrupt change of scene, and find ourselves back 
in Jewar's palace. Jewar laments bis harshness towai’ds Bachhal, and 
his wazir advises him to depute him to fetch her back. The wazir sets 
out to Gajni, where he is met by the king Chandarbhan, who, we 
thus learn, is BachhaPs father, and Jewar takes Bachhal back with him 
without any miracle or fuss of any kind, an instance of the playwright's 
entire lack of literary skill. 

On their return to Je war’s capital, a place called Gard Dar6ra later 
on in the poem, Guga is at last born at midnight on the 8th-9tb of 
Bhadon. Pandit Rangachar thinks this an auspicious date, -and avers 
that Guga's votaries will use fans of flowers 'and blue flags, which they 
of course do, and all the land of Bagar rejoiced. Eaja Jewar bids his 
wazir acknowledge Guga as his heir by jetting on him the sign of 
royalty, although Kachhal's twins had presumably been born before 
Guga. However this may be, I take it that by putting on the sign of 
royalty can only be meant the mark which would make Guga the tjka 
or heir-apparent to Jewar. But it is important to note that Jewar for 
some reason or other hesitates to make this order, and after Guga's 
birth two months elapse before he is thus recognized. 

A considerable period, nearly 12 years at least, now elapses, and in 
the next scene we find Guga out hunting. Tortured by the heat he 
rides up to a well and asks a Brahman woman to give him some water 
to drink, but she refuses on the ground that her pitcher is an earthen 
one and would be defiled, apparently, if he were to drink from it. Giiga, 
vexed at her refusal, invokes Gorakbnath and shoots an arrow, where- 
with he breaks both the Brahman woman's pitchers, so that the water 
drenches her body. ‘ Weeping, she curses Guga, and his children, but 
Bachhal endeavours to atone for the insult. Why the insult was such 
an inexpiable one is not clear. 

Again the scene changes and we see Raja Sanja send out a priesl' 
to find a match for his daughter Chhariy.rl or Sirial as she is more 
usually called. This priest, Gunman by name, comes to Jewar's city 
and solicits Guga's hand in due form, which is bestowed on Chhariyal. 
But at this point Bachhal breaks in with a lament for the ill-timed 
death of Jewar, and on hearing of that event Raja Sanja, in alarm at 
evil omen, breaks off the engagement 

Bachhal is greatly distressed at this breach of faith, and on learning 
the cause of her grief Guga goes to the forest, and there sings the mode 
of defiance and war. His flute-playing charms the beasts and birds of 
the forest. Basak Nag, the king of the Snakes, sends his servant Tatig 
Nag to see who it is. 

'■ Whether this is a rain-chann or noc I am unable to say. A similar but expanded ver- 
sion of the rite occurs in the legend of Raja Rasalu, who first breaks the pitchers of the 
women of the city with stones. They complain to Salivah-an who bids them use pitchers of 
iron, but these he breaks with his iron-tipped .arr.iws . — Legends of the -Punjab, I, pp 
6-7. Apparently a fertility charm is hinte l .at. Possibly a man who could succeed iii 
brejiking a jar of water poised on a woman’s he,ad once acquired a right over her. According 
to Aryan usage a shave might b? manumitted by bis owner pouring ove; his head a put of 
water, with gram and fljwcis. an 1 the custom of pouring ont water was observed in all 
ceremonies accomp-anying the transfer of property ; for instance it took place when land 
was sold, and when a father han 1 -d over h's daughter to her husband. Witnesses too were 
examined before a fire and a jar of water. See Barnett’s AntiquiHes of Indi i, pp 128 and 
126. We find the custom again in the Dum legend— see infra - current in the Simla Hills 
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Guga informs Tatig Nag that he is the grandson of llajii Amur, 
and that his village is Gavd Darera ; he adds his name of Giiga was 
given him by Gorakhnath, but says nothing about its popular form 
fjugal, bdellium, a plant commonly used for Incense. He tells, however, 
of the broken betrothal, and Basak places Tatig Nag^s services at bis 
disposal. 

Guga accordingly sands Tatig Nag to Dhupnagar, a place across 
7 rivers, where Sirial, as she is now called, lives in the country of Karii, 
whose patron goddess is Kamachhya, and whose people are great wizards. 
At Dhupnagar Tatig Nag hnds Sirial in her garden, and, a.ssiiming the 
guise of a Brahman, he gains access to her, then suddenly resuming his 
own form of a snake he bites her, while she is bathing in the tank. 
But it is perhaps important to note that he only succeeds at his second 
attempt, for on first resuming his snake’s form he climbs a tree and 
thence attempts to bite Sirial, but is detected by her before he can 
effect his object. 

A maid hastens to inform Sanja of his daughter’s peril, and Tatig 
Nag, again taking the form of a Brahman, goes to the palace, where he 
asks the panhdri (or female water-carrier) who appears to be the maid- 
of-all-work there, what has happened. She tells him and he sends her 
to tell the Raja that a snake-charmer has come When ushered into the 
Raja’s presence, Tatig Nag exacts a promise in writing that the betroth- 
al shall be carried out if Sirial recovers, and then cures her, taking a 
branch of the nm tree, and using charms, but showing practical ability 
by sucking all the poison down into her big toe. Sanja does not openly 
repudiate his promise, but fixes the w'edding 7 days ahead, yet in spite 
of the shortness of the time Giiga is miraculously transported to Dhup- 
nagar in time for the nuptials, wnth an immense retinue which it almost 
ruins Sanja to entertain. Sirial takes a tender farewell of her mother 
and on reaching Gard Darera is presented to Bachhal by Gorakhnath. 

We now come to the last act in the drama. Giiga goes to see bis 
twin cousins, Arjan and Surjau, the sons of Kachhal. They, however, 
demand a moiety of the property, but Giiga objects to any partition. 
Then they persuade Giiga to go out hunting with them, and treacher- 
ouslv attack him, but Giiga slays them both, and returns home with 
their heads tied to his horse’s saddle. He then returns home and shows 
the heads to Bachhal, who upbraids him for his deed, and says : — ‘ See 
me no more, nor let me see you again.’ Guga takes her at her word, and 
appeals to the Earth mother to swallow him up. But the Earth refused 
, on the curious ground that he is a Hindu and should be burnt, only Mu- 
hammadans being buried. So she advises him to go to Rattan Haji and 
"'learn of him the creed of Islam. Now Haji Rattan was a Muham- 
madan of Bhatinda, but the Earth is made to direct Giiga to Ajmer. 
Thither Giiga goes, meets the Haji and Khwaja Khizr, the Muham- 
madan water-spirit, and from the former learns the Musalman creed. 
He then returns to Gard Darera where the Earth receives him. This 
ends the play. 

The song of Gug.i given in Volu uc III of the Logui U <>! Ihc 
Ptiuj'i'j purports to bo a historical poj.u, though its history is so u.'vv.iat 
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mixed. It plunges in medias res, commencing with a fuller and very- 
interesting account of the quarrel between Guga and his twin 
cousins. 

In the first place, we notice that Bachhal has adopted Arjan and 
Surjan, who ask : — ' Are we to call thee Mother or Aunt? Thou art 
our dliarm M man, i. e. adoptive mother.^ ^ Do the cousins base 
their claim to a moiety of the property on this adoptive relationship ? 
I think the answer must be ‘yes.^ Bachhal urges Guga to make them 
his land-brothers,- but describes them as her sister^s sons. Guga retorts 
that they are not the sons of his father’s brother, a statement which 
is quite irreconcilable with the idea that they are the sons of Newar, 
Jewar’s brother, alluded to above. It seems clear that for some reason 
or other the twins are of doubtful or extraneous paternity. 

The twins, however, are bent on enforcing their claim, and they 
set out for Delhi. In response to their appeal, the emperor Firoz Shah 
takes a large force to reduce his contumacious feudatory to obedience. 
Guga, taunted by Sirial, goes forth to fight, with all the 'ceremony of 
a Rajpdt warrior. But, interesting as this passage is, we need not 
dwell upon it, as it does not affect the development of the plot. After 
a Homeric combat, Guga slays the sons of his mother’s sister, defeats 
Firoz Shah, and returns to his palace. There Bachhal meets him and 
demands news of the twins. Giiga says he has no news, but even- 
tually shows her their heads tied to his horse’s saddle, whereupon she 
bids him show his face no more. 

A third version is current in tlie Bijnor District of the United 
Provinces, and was published in the Indian Antiquary. 

The Bijnor version 

Under Prithvi Raja, Chauhan, of Delhi, there ruled in Maru ddsa 
now called the Bagar, a king named Nar Singh or Mar Singh (called 
Amar Singh further on), whose family stood thus : ” 

Amar Singh Kanwar Pal of Sirsa Patau in Biinor. 

I J ■ 

Jewar Bachhal. 


Guga. 

As he had no son Jewar pi-actised austerities in the forest, -ivdiile 
Bachhal fasted and so on at home. Gorakhnath, accompanied by Kani 
Pawa, his senior disciple, came to her palace, and was about to depart 
when Kani Pawa warns Bachhal that she may waylay him. Achhal 
her sister, overhears this, and w-ith her face veiled, stops Gorakhnath 
when about to start, and receives from him two barley-corns which 
she is to wash and eat at once. When Bachhal appears on the scene 
‘ Tet, W6 are assured, the phrase dharm Idp is never used for adoptive father 
- For the hhum bhdi or earth brother in Karnal sec <nfra, under fictitious f ah' 

A stranger might be adopted as a bhiim bkdi, but by so doing he lost all rights in 
natural famUy— Kam41 Gazetteer, 1890, p. 138, Tlic story points to a conflict between 
the agnatic and coguatic priueipios. ueiween 
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Gorakli has her beaten, but Kam Pawa protewts, and .iuihieet; Gorakh 
to go to Bhagwan, who says that BSchhal is not destined to bear a 
son. Gorakh replies that he is well arvare of that, and that is just 
wdiy he has come. So Bhagwan rubs some of the dirt out of his head, 
and Bachhal divides it into four parts, giving one to a Brahmani, one 
to a sweeper’s rvife, a third to a gray mare, and keeping the fourth for 
herself. All four females, hitherto barren, now become fruitful.' 

Amav Singh’s mind is now set against Bachhal, and he sends 
her to Kumar Pal (Kauwar Pal ?t At the end of seven months Guga 
complains that he rvil! be called Nanwar, if he is born in liis maternal 
grandfather’s house, so he tells Bachhal to make the crippled carpenter 
build her a cart, which is achieved. 

On the road back to Jewar’s capital, (Juga makes Raja Yastiki 
acknowledge his power by performing Iriiiihiri, a form of worship to 
Fatim^.- Finally in d ie course, Guga is born as Z.ahir Pir, simultane- 
ously with Kara Smha Panre to the Brahmani, Patiya Chamar to the 
sweepress, and Baehra, the colt, to the mare. 

^One day Guga goes to Bundf and finds Surail, king Sanjai’s 
daughter, in the garden. He plays dice with her and finally wins her. 
But |vhen Sanjai sends the signs of betrothal Arjan and Siirjan object 
that, owing to an old feud w’ith Bundi, it cannot be accepted, In this 
Amar Singh agrees, but Gviga insists on its acceptance, and eventually 
says the wedding procession will start on tlie 0th of Bliadon lacU. 
Meanwhile as Amar Singh will not go, Bachhal fries to get her 
father to attend the wedding, but he declines. It appears that by 
this time Jewar is dead, and so Guga falls back on Gorakh, who calls 
him ‘ Kam Pawa’s brother,Zahlr Pir,’ an unexplained title. 

After his marriage, while out hunting one day, Guga shoots a 
deer, but Arjan and Surjan claim it. Then they say that half the 
kingdom is theirs, ieeause their mother and Giij/a’s tcere -sisters ! They 
also claim Surail hecavse to them Bdndt had sent the signs of letrothal, 
and not to Guga, a fact not stated before. They then complain to 
Pirthvi Raja, and he sends an army to help them, but Guga kills 
Surja^ with an arrow, vherevpon Arjan cries like a child, and so 
Gugai^ills him too. On his return Guga tries to put his mother off, but 
atylasj^ ^ows her the heads and challenges her to say which is which. 
RqJHMfr by her Guga makes for the forest. In Sawan, when 
brides dress up in their best and swing, Surail weeps, and 
GuJ^B^ to his steed ; - “ Let us go and see thy brother’s wife, who 
is we^ng for thy brother.” ' 

' This scene vividly recalls the piece of Gra'Co-lJnddhist -lulptuve in the Lahore Museum 
which formed the subject of Dr. Vogel’s paper in the JoBoiot 0 / tAe Pan/oi LTijfortca/ 
Society, I, pp. 135-40, Tliere we have the mare with her foal, the woman with her 
child, and the groom with some horses’ heads. The simultaneons birth by similar miracu- 
lous power of a prince, his brothers and attendant-, and even the animals who jerve him is a 
stock incident in folk lore which would appear to be derived from the liuddhist teaching that 
all life has a common origin. An instance of its ocenrrence will he found in the legend of 
Magneshwar from the Simla Hills — infra. 

‘ In which males have no part. 

' If the steed was Baehra, he was in a sense Unga’s (half) brother, so bv ‘ thy brotlier ' 
(tiiga means himself. 

y 
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But tbe guard refuses him admittance. Surail dreams that he has 
come, and lets him in, but he jumps his horse over the roof. At last 
one day Bachhal comes in and before her Guga veils his face. As he 
rides off Surail overtakes him and seizes the reins of his horse. Then 
at last Zahir Diwan bethinks him of Gorakh, and descends below the 
earth, at Btwdn he ndnd kd ujard klierd, '' the deserted mound 

of the maternal grandfather of Zahir Diwan,” which lies 9 kos from 
Nur and 27 from Hissar. 


The RAtputAna veksioh. 

According to Tod‘ Guga was the son of Vacha Chauhan, Raja of 
Jangal Des, which stretched from the Sutlej to Hariana, and whose 
capital was at Mehera, or Giiga ka Mairi, on the Sutlej. Guga, with 
his 45 sons and 60 nephews, fell in defence of his capital on Sunday, the 
9th of the month-- Oaths are sworn on his sdkd. His steed, Jav- 
adia, was born of one of the two barley-corns which Guga gave his 
queen. The name is now a favourite one for horses. 


A VATIIINT PKO-M SlllSA. 

Another account from Sirsa gives tlie following as Guwa^s 
pedigree : — 

Umar {sic), Chauhan, a chieftain of Bagar in Bikaner. 

1 

Jhewar x Bachhal. 

Ugdi-Guga, who was born at Dadrera, in Bikaner, about 50 
miles from Sirsa, and who flourished as late as the time of Aurano-zeb 
(1658—1707). 

Bdehhal served Gorakhnath for 12 years, but Kdchhal, her sister, 
by deceit obtained the gift of twins, so Gorakh gave Bachhal some 
ffdffal as a special mark of his favour. KachhaFs sons demanded a 
share of the inheritance, and Aurangzeb sent a force to aid them, but 
Guga compelled them to retreat to Bharera in Bikaner. Thence they 
raided Guga^s cattle, and the herdsman Mohan's wife tells Bachha. 
She rouses Giiga from his siesta, and he goes forth to seek revenge. He 
slays Arjan with his lance, Surjan with his sword. Javadia, when cut 
in two, is put together again. On his return hoone Bachhal with- 
holds water from him, until thirst compels him to confess that he has 
killed his cousins. Bachhal then curses him (which seems very unfair 
seeing that she sent him out to punish the raiders) . Guga then turns 
Muhammadan, and sinks into the earth at Mori, 24 miles from Sirsa" 
At this place and at Dadrera fairs are held on Bhadon 8th-9th. Guo-a 
was faithful to his wife for 12 years, and visited her nightly, until his 
mother caught him and upbraided him for lack of filial affection ! 


A VARIANT FROM THE N^BHA STATE. 

According to a version of the legend current in Nabha, Guga was 
born at Dar^ra in Bikaner territory ; and was the son of Raja Jiwar a 
‘ BajaithAn, II, 413, For further data from Tod see p. 16 post. 

> A day held sacred to the mo««s of Giiga throughout Raiputana esiieoiallv in 
deaert, a portion of which ie still called Giiga-ka-tbal, ' ^ ^ 
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Chauhaii Rajput. The story runs that Gorakhnith came to the Rdja^s 
garden, where he lit a fire and subsequently bade his disciple Ogar take 
some hhabut (ashes) from his wallet and scatter them over the trees and 
plants which had all dried up. The ashes caused them to bloom again. 
Jf war’s queen Baehhal seeing this beg’ged the saint to bestow children 
upon her. But after serving him for 12 years, on the very day that her 
prayer was to be granted, Achhal borrowed her clothes and went to 
Gorakhnatli from whom she received two barley-corns. She gave 
birth to twins in due course, but meanwhile Bachhal bad to serve the 
saint for yet another T2 years, after w'hich period he went in search of 
a son for her. With Shiva he went to Raja Basak, who bad 101 sons, 
and asked him for one of them, but his queen refused to give up a 
single one of them. This incensed the Raja who foamed at the mouth, 
and Gorakhnath promptly saturated some (jugal in the saliva. This 
gugal he gave to Bachhal, and she ate some of it herself and gave the 
rest to her Brahman’s and sweeper’s wives, and a little to her mare. 
Bachhal in due course gave birth to Guga, the Brabmantto Narsingh, 
the sweepress to Bhaju, and the mare to a blue colt. 

When Guga grew up, the sons of his mother’s sister claimed a 
share of his father’s estate, but this he refused them. They appealed 
to the court, and a force was sent against Guga. In the tight which 
ensued, Narsingh and Bhaju were both killed, but Guga cut off the 
twins’ heads and took them to his mother. She drove him from her 
presence and he went 12 hos into the jungle, and dismounting from his 
horse found an elevated spot, whence he prayed to the earth to swallow 
him up. She replied that as he was a Hindu she could not do so. 
Instantly the saints, Khwaja Muht ud-dtn, R,atn Hajt and Mtran 
Sahib, appeared and converted him to Islam. Guga then recited the 
and hid himself in the earth. His tomb is shown on the spot 
and an annual fair is held there on the t)th hadl Bhadon. Its guardians 
are Muhammadan Rajputs, but (Muhammadans are said not to believe 
that Guga was a Muhammadan, though some low-caste Muhammadan 
tribes believe in him too. Many |)eople worship him as king of the 
snakes, and sweepers recite bis story in verse. It is said that Hindus 
are not burnt but buried after death within a radius of 12 I'os from 
his shrine.' Close by it is the tomb of (Narsingb at which libations 
of liquor are made • and that of Bhaju, to whom gram and he- 
buff aloes are offered. 

A >'E\V VEU.SIOS FROM GVBO/OX. 

At Daruherii in the Hissar District lived Jeuar, a Chauhan Rajput 
of the middle class.’ He and Bachla his wife had to lament that 
they had no son, and for 1 2 hjng years Bachla served Sada Nand, 
a disciple of Gorakhnath, without reward. Then Sada Nand left 
the village and Gorakhnath himself came there, whereon Jewar’s garden 

1 Mr. Longwortb DameS anggests thnt the vrevalence of burial among tlicBiaUnois 
wbo are found in the very tract, the Bagar, referred to in tbe legends of Guga, inns 
be connected with the legend. 

^ Other accounts make Jewar a king who ruled at Dardrcra. A few miles distant from 
UU capiUl lay the T)hauU Dharti or ‘ grey land/ a dreary forest, in which Gaga U said to 
have spent his days. 
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ia which the trees auJ flowers had died of droiig-ht, bloomed again. 
Bachla hearing of this miracle went to visit the Jogi who seeing 
a woman coming closed his eyes and remained silent. Sada Nand, 
however, was in his train and told her of his Guru’s power. At 
last Bflohla contrived to touch the bell which hung in his tent rope, 
whereupon the Jogi opened his eyes and asked why she had waited 
upon him. In reply to her petition he declared that she was not 
destined to have a son. Despite her disappointment Bachla served 
him for TJ full years. 

Bachla’s sister, Kaclila, was not on good terms with her so she 
disguised herself in her sister’s clothes, and appeared before the Jogi 
to pray for a son. Gorakhnath pierced her disguise, but neverthe- 
less gave her two barley-corns to eat, as a reward for her long- service, 
and promised her two sous. Kachia now returned in triumph to her 
sister and told her that the Jogi was about to depart, whereupon Bachla 
hastened to see him and stopped him on his way. He declared that he had 
already granted her prayer, and thus Bachla learnt that her sister had 
supplanted her. llecognising her innocence the Jogi now gave her a 
piece of giiijul out of his wallet, saying she would attain her desire by 
eating it. 

At the end of seven mouths Sawerai, Jewar’s sister, discerned her 
pregnancy and complained to him of her suspected infidelity. Jewar 
would have killed her, but for the entreaties of her maid, Sawaldah, 
who vouched for her innocence. Nevertheless Jewar beat her and 
(h’ove her from his house. Bachla then went in a cart to her parents’ 
house at Sirsa, but on tlie way she passed a serpent’s hole wherein dwelt 
Basak, the Snake King. Hearing the cart rattle by, Basak told his C|ueen 
that in the womb of the woman sitting in the cart lay his enemy. 
At her behest he bade his i>ai'ohit (?) bring Astik, his grandson, and him 
Basak commissioned to bite Bachla. But as he raised his head over 
the cart Bachla struck him down with her fist. Astik, however, suc- 
ceeded in biting one of her o.veu wlio drew the cart at the midday halt. 
Bachla cried lierself to sleep at this misfortune, but in a dream a boy 
bade her tie the ddra on her liead to the head of the dead ox. She did 
so, and this brought the animal to life again. 

Bachla soon reached her parents’ house in safety, but there she 
again saw in a dream a boy who bade her return to her husband’s house, 
otherwise her child’s birth would bo a disgrace to her and her family. 
So to Dariiliera she returned, and there Jew'ar gave her a ruined hut 
to live in and bade his servant not to help her. 

At midnight’ on Bhadon Sth Giiga was born, and at his birth the 
dark house was illumined and the old blind midwife regained her sight. 
Jewar celebrated the event, and gave presents to all his menials. Guga, 
it is said, in a dream ba le his mother make the impression of a hand, 
//lap, on the doer .)f the Imt to avert all evil. 

Wlien he had gr.jwii up Gdg.i married Serai. His twin cousins- 
ilid all they could t > prevent this mitch, but Narsingh -Jfr and Kaila 

, . tucsiln, tlie Dtli.jt niiiluii, ill Siiiibit .Vii. Vikramijlt. iii tlie reign of R»i 

Pit bora. •’ = 
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b'lr^ assisted him. Another version is that the twins attempted 
to trick Raja Siudha into giving Serai to them instead of to Guga. 
One day on his return from hunting he .saw Nariij the wife of his 
parohit, drawing water from a well, and, as he was thirsty, he bade 
her give him some to drink. Thinking he spoke in jest she was going 
away without doing so, when he shot an arrow at her pitcher, which 
was broken and all her clothes drenched with the water. 

Eager to revenge this insult the parohit demanded a whole village 
as his fee for services at Guga^s wedding. This Guga refused, as he 
had already given the Brahman lOl cows, and on his persisting in the 
demand Guga struck him with his wooden shoes. Thereupon the 
Brahman went to Gdga^s cousins and urged them to demand a partition 
of the joint estate. Guga told them they could have full enjoyment of 
the whole property, but at a sign from the Brahman they persisted in 
their demand for its division. Guga accordingly bade Narsingh lir, his 
familiar, seize the twins and re-cast them into prison, but at his mother's 
intercession they were released.' Instigated, however, by the Brahman 
they went to lay their suit before Pirtlu Raj, king of Delhi, and he 
deputed his officer, Ganga Ram, to effect the partition. But Guga 
having had Ganga Rim beaten and his face blackened turned him out 
of the city. 

This brought Pirtlu Raj on to the scene witli an army, but when 
he bade the parohit summon Guga that mischief-maker advised the 
king to seize Giiga's cows and detain them till nightfall. Seeing that 
his kine did not return at evening Guga mounted his horse and attacked 
the king. His forces comprised the men of 2^ neighbouring villages 
together with Gorakhniith's invisible array. Presenting himself before 
the king Guga offered to surrender all he had, if any one could pall 
his spear out of the ground. No champion, however, accepted this 
challenge, and so the battle began. Guga smote off both his cousins' heads 
and tied them to his saddle. He then drove the defeated king's army into 
Hissar town, and though the gates w'ere elose<l against him ho forced a 
way in, whereupon the king submitted and sued for pardon. 

On his return home Bachla asked which side had won, but Guga, 
parched with thirst, only replied by casting his cousins' heads at her feet. 
At this sight Bachla bade him not show her his face again. In his 
distress Guga stood beneath a chaiiipo. tree and prayed the Earth to 
swallow him up, but it bade him learn pop uf Ratn Niith,' Jogi at 
Bhatiucla, or else accept the kaiiiiio. On the way thither he met 
Gorakhnath who taught him ;/op, and in the Dhauli Dharti the earth 
then answered his prayer, engulfing him with his horse and arms, on 
the I4th hadi of Asauj. 

A shepherd, who had witnessed Guga's di^app aiMiwe, brought the 
news to Bachla, who with his wife went to the spit. But they found 
no trace of Giiga and returned home. That night Guga's wife cried 
herself to sleep and in a dream saw her husband, on horseback with his 

‘ Two of the 3<>0 lUsfiples uho accoiiipatiie*! GorakhnuUh. 

' Acconliiig to on.* account Kachli, tfiou* own m-.ther. n s.ihl to liave wlierO' 
npou Uachla adoptc*l them }>oth ^>’ s'otis. 

3 Babd Batii Haji Sahib of Biiafclatja. in <re ('orn’otly o tlliRl Haji \hul Ra/.i Ritit 
TabriuJi' or TivljarUiudi. 
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spear. Next moruiiig slie told her old nurse. Sandal, of the dream and 
was advised by her to pass the rest of her life in devotion. As a reward 
her prayers were heard and the Almighty bade Guga visit his wife every 
night at midnight. Giiga obeyed, but stipulated that his mother 
should not hear of his visits. Once, however, at the tij festival in 
Sawan all the women, dressed in their finest clothes, went to Bdchla to 
ask her to permit Guga^s wife join in the festivities, and Bachla sent 
a maid to call her. She came, putting off all her ornaments, &c. — which 
she w'as wearing in anticipation of Guga's visit, — but the girl told 
Bachla what she had seen. Bachla, suspecting her daughter-in-law’s 
fidelity to Giiga’s memoiy, urged her to tell her all, and when she refused 
to reveal the truth, beat her. Under the lash she disclosed Guga’s visits, 
j but still Bachla was incredulous and exacted a promise that she 

should herself see Giiga. Next night Guga came as usual, and Bachla 
ran to seize his horse’s bridle, but Guga cast his mantle on the ground 
and bade her pick it up. As she stooped to do so, he put spurs to his 
horse, reminding her of her own command that he should show his face 
to her no more, and disappeared. 

Thus ends the legend of Guga. It is added that when ^Muhammad 
of Ghor reached Daruhera on his way to Delhi, the drums of his army 
ceased to sound. And hearing the tale of Guga the invader vowed to 
raise a temple to him on the spot if he returned victorious. Accordingly 
the present mart at Daruhera was erected by the king. 

In his Custom anil Mr. Andrew Lang remarks that there 

are two types of the Cupid, Psyche, and the ‘Sun-Frog’ myths, one 
, that of the woman who is forbidden to see or to name her husband ; the 

other that of the man with the vanished fairy bride. To these must 
- now be added a third variant, that of the son who is forbidden to see his 

mother’s face, because he has offended in some way. Again Mr. Langs 
would explain the separation of the lovers as the result of breaking a 
taboo, or law of etiquette, binding among men and women, as welfas 
between men and fairies. But in the third type of these myths this 
explanation appears to be quite inadequate, as the command to Guga 
that he shall see his mother’s face no more must, I think, be based upon 
some much stronger feeling than mere etiquette. 

GuG.i IN Kulu. 

Guga Was killed by the flatus. He will re-appear in the 
fold of a cow-herd, who is warned that the cattle will be frightened 
at his re-appearanee, and that he must not use his mace of 20 maunds 
When he appears, however, the cattle are terrified and the cow-herd 
knocks him on the head with his mace. Hence Guga only emerges 
half-way from the earth. Ilis upper half is called Zahir Pfr and his 
lower Lakhdata. The former is worshipped by Muhammadans and the 
latter by Hindus. 

Gug.i’s pedigree in Kulu is given thus 
Bachla, si-tor to Kaclila. 


/ ^ , , 

(juga Gugri .laiir .Tarota. ' 

* Doubtles-s a diminntive of Janr. 
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The two brothers looted a 00 w, called Gogo, whicli belonged to 
Brahma and this led to their fight with Guga. In Giiga’s temple 
{jmkmi) at Snltanpur which belongs to ChamArs (jilga and his n-azir 
Tribal are mounted on horses and Gogri on a mare while Nar Singh, 
Kaila Bir and Gorakhnath are on foot. 

The cult oe Munulikh. 

The deified hero of the Mundlikh cult in Chamba is doubtless 
the valiant Eajput champion, Guga. Chauhan' who lived at Garb 
Dandera, near Bindraban, in the time of Pirthvi Raj, the last 
Hindu King of Delhi, A. D. 1170—93. Guga is said to have fought 
many battles with the IMuhammadans, and in the last his head was 
severed from his body, hence the name ]\lft iiilltkit from hnuttlu head, anti 
likh a line. He is said to have continued fighting without the head, 
and by some to have disappeared in the ground, only the point of his 
spear remaining visible. The legend is sung to the accompaniment of 
music by the hill bards, and with such pathos that their audiences are 
often moved to tears. JlundliklPs death is supposed to liave taken place 
on the ninth day of the dark half of the moon in Bhadon, and from that 
date for eight days his called Guggnaih, is yearly observed at his 

shrines. He is represented by a atone figure of a man on horseback, 
accompanied by similar figures of his sister Guggari, a deified heroine, 
his mzir, Kailu, and others. The rites of worship are much the same 
as at Devi temples. 

Mundlikh has a mandar at Garh in pargana Tisa, another at Pale- 
war in Sahu, and Gugga Mundlikh-Siddha has one at Shalu in Himgari. 
The temples are of wood and stone. 

The images are of stone, but vary in size and number, that at Garb 
beinw about a foot high, and that of Palewar containing four idols 
mounted on horseback, while at Shalu, Gugga Mundlikh is represented 
by the statue of a body of twelve. There are no incumbents at Garh, 
but at Palewar the chela and pujdra are weavers, in whose families the 
offices are hereditary. Guga's chela and pujdra arc Chamars, and 
their offices are also hereditary. The Mundlikh of Gaph goes on tour 
for eiwht days after the Janam Ashtami in Bhadon. He of Palewmr 
goes on tour for three days after, and Guga’s chain and umbrella 
[chhatar) are paradetl through the villages for the eight days after the 
Janam Ashtami. 

Rana Mundlikh, othorwi.se called Guga Chauhan, was a Rajput 
Chief whose kingdom called Garh Dadner is said to have been near 
Bindraban. His father's name was Devi Chand and his mother’s 
Bachila. His parents had been married a good many years, but no 
son had been born to them, and this was a cause of grief, especially to 
the wife. One day while using the looking glass Bacbila noticed that 
her hair was becoming grey, and overcome with sadness she burst into 
tears. Her husband coming in at the moment asked her the reason of 
her grief, and she told him that all hope of offspring had died out in 

' Vide Archaoological Survey Report^, Vol. xiv, pp. 81-81, and xvii, p. 159. 
Cbftttdra, the last Raja of Kaaaaj, was aUo calletl Mimdlikh oy the Cbsuhfln bards. He 
fell in battle with the Muhammadans, A. D. Il9i. Vtde abo KAngra Gazetteer, j). \i)2. 
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heart. If no ono was born while sin.* was young' how could she expect 
now that age was stealing over her. The husband tried to comfort 
her, but she refused to bo comforted, and insisted on leaving the palace 
and -retiring into the ’jungles to practise f a pr/s or self-mortifieation, in 
the hope of thereby having a son, Tims 12 years went past and 
Bachila was reduced to a shadow of herself by her austerities. One 
day a visitor came to her hut and announced himself as Jogf Gorakh- 
n^th. He asked why she was undergoing such self-denial and she 
replied that he might judge for himself as to the cause of her distress. 
As the wife of a Rajput chief she had all things — money, jewellery 
and iwsltion — but all these were held in light esteem for no son had 
come to bless their name. He replied that her had earned its 

reward, and that she should return to her home and come to him in 
three days when the boon she craved wo.ild be granted. Bachila then 
went back to her palace and told her story which caused much rejoic- 
ing. Now Bachila had a sister name Kachila, the wife of the Raja of 
Garh Malwa, and she too was childless. On hearing of her sister^s return 
Kachila at once came to visit her and on learning of the promised boon 
from Gorakhnath she determined to secure it for herself, by personating 
her sister. Having purloined Bachila’s clothes and jewellery she on 
the following day — one day before the apiwinted time — presented herself 
before the saint and demanded the boon. He found fault with her for 
coming before the time, but she said she co.dd not wait longer, and that 
he must give what he had to give now*. Accordingly he handed to her 
two barley seeds and told her to go home and eat them and two sous 
would bo born to her. This she did, and in due time her sons— Arjan and 
Surjau — were born. 

On the day fixed by the Jogi, Bachila presented herself before him 
and craved the boon promised. Gorakhnath, not knowing of the deceit 
practised on him, blamed her for coming again, after having already 
received what she asked. Being annoyed at his answer and thinking 
he was disinclined to fulfil his promise, she turned away and went back 
to the jungle where she resumed her fujxn and continued it for 1’2 years 
more. At the end of that time Gorakhnath again came to her and 
promised that she should have her reward. He then put some ashes 
into her hand and told her to keep them, Vmt being annoyed at the 
form of the gift she threw* them away and from them sprung Nurva 
Siddh and Gurya Siddh, who began to worship the Guru. Gorakhnath 
then said “ Why did you throwaway the boon ? You have done wrono*, 
but in consideration of your great ttipns it will begin a second tlme.'^’ 
He then gave more ashes and told her to take them home and swallow 
them. She, however, ate the ashes on the spot and at once her belly 
swelled up, from which she knew that she had conceived. On return- 
ing home, Devi Chand, her husband, seeing her belly sw’ollen said 
“You have brought a bastard from the Jogis or Gosains. ” ’ She 
remained silent, and vexed at her reception and ordering a bullock-cart 
started for her parents’ home. Now her father was Raja Kripal of 
Ajmer, and on the way to his palace the oxen stopped and refused to o-o 
on. Then a voice came from her womb saying. — “ Return to your home 
or I will remain unborn 12 ye.ars. ” On turning the cart the oxen at 
once started off toward* Garh D.idimr an I B.'iehila resumed her place in 
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the palace. In due time her son was born, and when he was 7 years 
old his father abdicated and he became Rana. A daughter named Gugeri 
was also born to Bachila. Mundlikh’s birth took place on the first 
Sunday in Magh, and in the morning. Bachila had a brother whose 
name was Pithoria (Prithwi Raja). 

The next event of importance was Mundlikh^s betrothal, and this 
was arranged through a Brahman, with Surjila, the daughter of the Raja 
of Bangala. Now Surjila had already been betrothed to Basak Nag, 
king of the Nags. In due time Mundlikh set out for Gaur Bangala 
with a large retinue to celebrate his nuptials. In his train were 52 
Sirs, including Kailu Bir, his Kotwal, and Hanuman Bir with an army 
of 9 lakhs of men. In the course of their journey they encamped on 
the bank of a river, and great deal of smoke was observed on the other 
side indicating another large encampuient. Thereupon ^lundlikh called 
for a JBir to cross and ascertain the reason for such a gathering. Kailu 
Bir volunteered for this duty. Mounting his steed Aganduariya he 
struck it once, and at one bound was transported across the river. 
Dismounting Kailu left his horse in concealment and assuming the 
diso-uise of a Brahman, with a book in his hand, he entered the encamp- 
ment, and encountered the principal officer. On enquiry he was told 
that Basak Nag on hearing of Mundlikh’s betrothal had come with an 
immense army to contest his claim to Surjila, who had in the first 
instance been betrothed to himself. Kalihar said to Kailu Bir: He 

will destroy Mundlikh’s army, and first of all Kailu Bir, his kotwal, 
shall be killed. ” On this Kailu’s anger was kindled, but pretending 
to help he said : “ Conceal yourselves in the tall grass and attack 

Mundlikh’s army as it marches past. This they did, and then Kailu 
throwing off his disguise mounted his horse, which came running 
towardsliim. He struck it once and it pranced and reared. At the 
second stroke sparks came from its hoofs and set fire to the grass in 
which the Nag army was concealed and all were completely destroyed. 
At the third stroke he was transported across the river into Mundlikh'* 
camp where he related all that h^ happened. 

The wedding party then went on to Bangala and on arriving at 
Gaur Mundlikh was met by a sorceress sent by Surjila to cast a spell 
over them so that the Rana might not wish to return to Garh Dadner 
(the reason of this presumably was that Surjila did not wish to leave 
Lrhome). The sorceress cast a garland of beautiful flowers round 
Mun llikh’s neck so as to work the enchantment : but Hanuman Bir — 
who alone seems to have understood the real object— gave a cry and the 
garland snapped and fell off. This was done thrice, and on the third 
occasion not only did the garland break but the sorceres8;s nether 
garment became loose, leaving her naked. She complained bitterly to 
Mundlikh at being thus put to shame, and Hanumdn was reproved for 
aotincr like a monkey. At this Hanuman took offence and said he 
would return to Garh Dadner, but that it would be the worse for 
Mundlikh who would have to remain in Bangala for 12 years. 
Hanumaa then departed and Mundlikh entered the palace, and the 
naarriao^ ceremony was performed and a spell cast on him and hif 
company. Mundlikh was overcome by love of his wife and became 

Z 
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iadiffereat to eveiythiag, while his followers being' also under a spell 
were led away and distributed as servants etc. all through Bangala, and 
there they remained for 12 years. 

While Mundhkh and his army were thus held in bondage great 
distress befell Garb Dadner. His cousins, Arjan and Surjan, having 
been horn through the efficacy of the boon granted to Bachila, regarded 
themselves as in a sense Bachila’s sons, and therefore entitled to a share 
in the kingdom of Dadner. Just then too a wonderful calf‘ called 
Panch Kaliyani was born in Garh Dadner. This they wanted to possess, 
and hearing of Mundlikh’s absence and captivity they thought it a 
good time to invade the country. They therefore sent to invite 
Mahmud of Ghazni to help them in their invasion, and he came with a 
great army. All the military leaders and fighting men being absent 
with Mundhkh the conquest was easily effected and the town was 
captured with much looting and great slaughter of I he inhabitants. 
But the fort or palace, in which were Bachila and her daughter, 
Gugeri, still held out. Looking fro.n the ramparts Gugeri saw the 
town in ruius, and frantic with anguish she roamed about the palace 
bewailing their lot and calling Mundhkh. Just then a letter came 
from Mahmud demanding the surrender of the fort and promising life 
and safety to all on condition that Gugeri became a Muhammadan and 
entered his harem, otherwise the place would be taken by assault and 
all would be massacred. In her despair Gugeri went from room to 
room and at last entered Mundlikh's chamber, which was just as he had 
loft it. His sword in the scabbard was lying on the bed and his 
paffri lying near. Invoking her brother's name the sword came to her 
hand, and donning his papri she ordered the gate to be opened. Then 
alone and single-handed she attacked the enemy and routed them with 
great slaughter. 

On her return to the fort Gugeri bethought her of a friend and 
champion of her brother’s named Ajia Pal, who lived on his estate 
not far away. To him she sent a message, imploring him to seek and 
bring back Mundhkh. Ajia Pal had for some time been practising 
hipas, and in his dreams had seen Mundlikh fighting without a head. 
On receiving Gugeri’s message he started for Bangdla, accompanied by 
5 among whom were Ndrsingh Bir and Kali Bir and two other 

Bin. On arriving in Gaur they went from door to door as mendicants, 
singing the songs of Garh Dadner, in the hope that Mundlikh would 
hpr them. He was still under the influence of the spall, and never left 
his wife or the palace. One day singing was heard in the palace which 
excited him. Surjila tried to soothe him into apathy, but he insisted 
on seeing the singers, and at once recognised Ajia Pal. The spell was 
now broken, and on hearing of the disasters at Garh Dadner Mundlikh 
determined to return. The retinue of Bin etc. were all brouo-ht out 
and set free, and accompanied by his Rani, Surjila, Mundlikh returned 
to Dadner and resumed his place as Rana. 

Mundhkh is said to have fought many battles, some say 1.3, with 
the Muhammadans, and carried the Guggiana d/iAdi to Kabul. In the 
last of these battles his head was severed fro n his body by a cAaira or 

» More probably ' foal.’ The term panoh kaliydai ia applied to horees. 
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discus which came from above, but the head remained in position, only 
the line of the clialcra being- visible, hence the name Mundlikh, from 
mnnda head and neck and UMa, a line. Seated on his horse Nila-rath 
he went on fighting, and behind him was Ajia Pdl, who watched to 
see what would happen, having recalled the dream he had had before 
starting for Bangala. It was believed that if the head remained in 
its place for 2| gliam Mundlikh would survive, and 2 gjiarh had 
gone. Just then four kites appeared in mid-air saying " Behold what 
wonderful warfare is this ! Mundlikh is fighting without his head. ” 
Hearing these words Mundlikh put up his hand to his pagri and looked 
back towards Ajia Pal, whereupon his head lost its balance and rolled 
off and he too fell dead from his horse. His death took place on the 
9th day of the dark half of the moon in BhMou, and during that 
month and from that date for eight days his shrddha is observed at 
his shrine every year. 

An addition to the legend is that Surjila after her husband's death 
refused to put off her jewellery etc. and don a widow's garb, averring 
that Mundlikh was alive and visited her every night. On one occasion 
Gugeri was allowed to stay concealed in the room in which Surjila was 
waiting, and at midnight a horse's tramp was heard and Gugga dis- 
mounted and came into the rooms. Gugeri then quickly withdrew, and 
on reaching the court found the horse Nila standing waiting for his 
master. Clasping him round the neck she remained in this position for 
some distance after Mundlikh had remounted and ridden off. At last 
he detected her presence and told her that having been seen by her he 
could not come again. 

The above version of the Gugga legend is current in the Chamba 
hills, and it is noteworthy that in it there is no mention of Gugga 
having become a Muhammadan or of his having any intercourse with 
Muhammadans : it may therefore be assumed to represent the older 
version of the legend. As to the historical facts underlying the legends 
it seems not improbable that by Gugga is indicated one of the Rajput 
kings of the time of Muhammad of Ghor. The mention of Rai Pithor, 
or Prithwi R^j5, the last Hindu Raja of Delhi, makes this probable. 
He reigned from A. D. 1170 to 1193. The name Mundlikh was 
probably a title given to R4jput warriors who distinguished themselves 
in the wars of the time. There were five Rajputs who bore this title 
among the Chuddsama princes of Girnar in Kathidwdr, the first of 
whom joined Bhima-dsva of Gujrat in the pursuit of Mahmud of 
Ghazni in A. D. 1023. 

From the Chauhan bards, who were bis enemies, we learn that 
Jaya Chandra Rathor, the last Rajd of Kanauj (killed in A. D. 1194), 
also bore this title. He had taken a leading part in the wars with 
the Muhammadans, whom he again and again defeated, or drove them 
back across the Indus. But at last enraged with Prithwi Rija of 
Delhi he invited Muhammad of Ghor to invade the Punjab, with the 
result that both Delhi and Kanauj were overthrown and the Muham- 
madans triumphed. Jai Chand was drowned in the Ganges in 
attempting to escape. 
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Tod‘ says that Goga or Chuhan Goga was son of Vacha who 
acquired renown by his defence of hit realm against Mahmud’s invasion. 
It lay on the Sutlej and its capital was Chihera. In the defence of it 
he perished with his 45 sons and 60 nephews. Briggs notes that Behera 
(? Bhera) was a town in (on) the Gara (Sutlej) often mentioned in early 
history : it belonged at the first Moslem invasion to Goga Chauhan.^ 
The shrines of Guga are called mdii and it seems very usual for 
them to have one small shrine on the right dedicated to Nar Singh 
and another on the left to Gotakhnath, whose disciple Guga was, N4r 
Singh was Guga’s minister or dtwdn. But in some cases the two 
subordinate shrines are ascribed to Kali Singh and Bhuii Singh, Nar 
Singh being a synonym of one or both of these. In a picture on a 
well parapet in a Jat village Guga appears seated on a horse and 
starting for the Bagar, while his mother stands in front trying to stop 
his departure. In his hands he holds a long staff, bJidla, as a mark of 
dignity and over his head meet the hoods of two snakes, one coiling 
round the staff. His standard, cMari, covered with peacock’s feathers 
is carried about from house to house in Bhadon by Hindu and 
Muhammadan Jogis who take the offerings made to him, though some 
small share in them is given to Cbuhras.^ 

In Karnal and Ambala Jaur Singh is also worshipped along with 
Guga, Nar Singh, and the two snake gods. He is explained to be 
Jewar, the Raja who was Guga’s father, but the name may be derived 
from jora, twin, as Arjan and Surjan are also worshipped under the 
name of Jaur.^ A man bitten by a snake is supposed to have neglected 
Guga. 

By listening at night to the story of Guga during the Diwiili a 
Hindu prevents snakes from entering his house.® 

The following table gives sone detiils of two Guga temples in 
Kangra : — 


N^ame. 

Puj iri. 

Dates of fairs. 

Ritual etc. * 

The mandir of Guga In Saloh, 
P4lainpur thdna. Gdga mani- 
fested himself in 1899 S., and 
the temple was founded in 1900 S. 

Girth ... 

1 

1 

1 Besides small 

1 fairs held every 
Sunday, a fair 
! on the janam^ 
j aahtmi in Bha* 

1 don. 

» 

1 

1 The temple contains im- 
ages of Guga, Gugri, 
and Guru Gorakhnath, 
each 3 feet high and 
mounted on a horse. A 
bhog of water and 
earth is distributed 
among the votaries. 


^ Bijasthan li, p. 4 47. 


2 Briggn’ Feriahta, p. Ixxii. 

a P. N. Q , I , § 3. Hanumia aad Bhairon’s >hrme 3 are 
on one side, and Qorakhnath’s on the other ; ibid , \ 2i 2 
* Ib., I, i 8. 


occasionally found together 


* Ji., IV, f 178. 
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Name. ' 

Pujdri. 

Dateaof fain, i 

Bitual etc. 

1 1 ’ 



Mandir Shibo da Than in Bannar, j Barber 
in Ko^la thdna. Some 500 years I 
ago Shibo, a barber, used to wor- j 
ship Giiga, who, pleased with 
his devotion, directed him to 
build a temple. So he erected 
a mandir in which was enshrin- [ 
ed the god’s image. Next Guga 
conferred on him power to cure j 
snake-bite, saying that whoever , 
drank the water, with which the 
image had been washed, would I 
he cured. The cure is instan- : 
taneous. The descendants of 
Shibo have similar powers. i 


Each Sunday in 
Sdwan. 


The temple contains 6 
stone carvings of men 
on horses, height rang- 
ing from 1 to 8 feet, 
and 11 stone 
whose height is from 
1 to 2 inches. The 
rin4i of Shiva is a foot 
high and the carving 
I of a cow 2 feet. 


In this district Guga not only cures snake-bite, but also brings 
illness, bestows sons and good fortune. His offerings are first-fniits, 
goats, cakes etc. At Than Shibo the worship of Guga appears to have 
been displaced by that of Eala Shibo himself for the fagir in charge 
lays the sufferer from snake-bite in the shrine, says over him prayers 
in the name of BAba Shibo and makes him drink of the water in which 
the idol has been washed. He also makes him eat of the sacred earth 
of the place and rubs some of it on the bite. Pilgrims also take away 
some of this earth as a protection. ‘ The legend also varies somewhat 
from those already given. The EdjS^s name is Deordj and Kachia has 
a daughter nam^ Gugri. Guga is brought up with the foal and 
taking it with him goes to woe a beautiful maiden with whom he lives, 
being transformed into a sheep by day and visiting her by night. In 
his absence a pretender arises who is refused admittance by a blind 
door-keeper who declares that on Guga’s return his sight will be restored- 
Hard pressed Gugri sends a Brahman to Bangdhal to fetch Guga and 
escaping the hands of sorcery he mounts his steed, also rejuvenated by 
the Brahman^s aid, and arrives home. The door-keeper's sight is restored 
and Giiga and Gugri perform prodigies of value, the former fighting 
even after he has lost his head. He is venerated as a god, always 
represented on horse-hack, and his temples are curious sheds not seen else- 
where.® 

In Bohtak Guga's shrine is distinguished by its square shape with 
minarets and domed roof and is always known as a mari and not as 
a than. Monday is his day, the 9th bis date, and Bb4don 9th the 
special festival. It is generally the lower castes who worship the Gdga 
Pir. Rice cooked in milk and flour and gur cakes rre prepared and given 
to a few invited friends or to a Jogi. The most typical shrine in this 
district is that at Gubh^na, erected by a Lohir whose family takes thr 
offerings. Inside the mdri is a tomb and on the wall a fine las reltef 
of the Pir on horseback, lance in hand. Inside the courtyard is a little 


■ P. N. Q., II, § 120. 

’Ksngra OatuUeer, 1904, pp. 103-8. 
niih- 


Gnrukuitli on p. 102 tbonld clearly be Gorakb- 
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than for tl'e worship of Nitrsiogh, ore of fhe Pfr’s followers, and out- 
side the wall a socket for the reception of a hannhco with peacock's 
feathers on the top. At Babrah one Sheo Lai, Eajput, has lately ful- 
filled a vow for a son bestowed in his old age and built a shrine to Guga 
Pfr, facing of course the east, with a shrine to Gorakhn4th facing east, 
and one to N^isingh Piis (sic) west towards the Bagar. 

In Gnrgaon fairs to Guga are held at many places, generally if not 
invariably on Bh^don haiti 9th. His temple often consists of nothing 
but a mandh or platform which is said to cover a grave. The pujdri 
may hea Brahman who lights a lamp daily at the temple or a Jogf who 
does the same. Offeiings consist of grain or. at the fair, oi ^patd'has 
and pvTnu. At Tslampur the temple is a building erected by a Brahman 
whose house kept falling down as fast as he built it until Guga possessed 
him and bade him first -erect the temple and then make his own house. 
These temples to Guga contain no images. 

But in Ludhiana at Raikot, where there is a mdn'^ to Guga, a great 
fair is held on last day but one {nnant ehandas) of Bhidon, This fair, 
however, is said to he really held in honour of Guga’s cousins. North of 
the town lies a tank, called Ratloana, at which ever since its foundation 
a mud hill has been built on that date and Guga worshipped — owing, it is 
said, to the fact that a grove full of ser]Dent8 existed there. The temple 
was built in fulfilment of a vow for recovery from fever. Once a snake 
appeared on the mud hill and at the same time a girl was possessed by 
Guga and exhorted the people to build him a temple. Its pvjdrts are 
Brahmans who take the offerings. But the temple fell into ruins and 
the fair has been eclipsed by that at Chhapar. The latter, also called 
the Sudlakhan fair, is also held on the anant chandas or l-tth BhSdon 
At a pond near the md.Ti people scoop out earth 7 times. 
Cattle are brought to be blessed and kept for a night at the shrine- 
as a protection against snakes. Snake-bite can also be cured by 
laying the patient beside the shrine. The offerings in cash (about Rs. 300 
a yeai') go to the Brahman managers of the shrine, hut Mir4sis and 
ChuhrSs take all edibles offered by Muhammadans and Hindus respec- 
tively. 

A very interesting explanation^ of Guga's origin makes him the 
god of an ancient creed reduced to the position of a godling suboi’dinate to 
Vishnu. A pana fDwarapala) of Maha Lakshmi was embodied as gugaj, 

^ Sftidto be derived from Pers, mdr. snake. 

“ Called I’hauH hharwdnd. 

• By Pandit Hem Raj. Government High School, Jhelura, who also writes : 

“ Folk-etym'logy makes Gnga a cemponud of gu (earth) and ffa (to go), and says he 
was converte.1 into gnm and reappeared as a man with the power of converting himself 
into any shape When his wife saw that his eyes did not move, she asked him his caste 
and then he disappeared. Some people f:»st in memory of different forms of Guga and 
consider the anant eiaudai and udqpanchmi holy.” This may explain why the day after 
the /onamaMfmf Hindus of Pind Pddan Khan tie a yellow thread on their right leg and 
during Sawan fast for one day in honour of Guga. Tn the rainy season Hindu women ui 
Jhang prepare rhiiri, grated bread mixed with sugar and tntter, "fill a dish with it and 
putting some ffur thereon, go to the Cheuab. On nn o]i heri ( jujube tulffaHt) bush 
on its bank they sprinkle water and plsce some chiUi and raw thread at its roots with the 
follow'ng incantation! - ” Oh Giiga, king of serpents, enkr not our homes nor come near 
our beds.” When they go home they take with them a cup of water and sprinkle it over 
their children and others of the family who cotre in contact with them. 
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(the gum of a tree)j and reappeared a» Shesh N.ig by the auspicious 
glances of Gorakhnath, who is known to have the power of controlling 
a Guga Guga is believed to guard hidden treasures. People sometimes 
offer milk and sharhat when he appears at their houses as he is believed 
to dwell in the sea of milk, so when he thinks that Vishnu, Lord of the 
Khir Samundar, approaches he quits the place. He is known by nine 
names: — Anant, Wasuki, Shesh, Padm, Nabh, Kambal, Shankhpal, 
Dharatrashtar, Takhi and Kali. 

Some believe that he who recites these names mu’uing and evening 
is immune from snake-bite and prospers wherever he goes. 

The classical story of Shesh Nag is well-known, but it is strange to 
learn that Guga in the Satyug, Lachhman ir the Treta, Baldeva in the 
Dwapur and Gorakhnath in the Kalyug are all forms of the same god. 
This accords with Dr. VogePs suggestion that Baladeva was developed 
from a Naga, The Bhagaratas, like the Buddhists before them, sought 
to adapt the popular worship of the Nagas to their new religion.' 

Sir Richard Temple regards Gugga as a Rajput hero who stemmed 
the invasions of Mahmul of Ghazni and died, like a true Rajput, in 
defence of his country, but by the strange irony of fate he is now a 
saint, worshipped by all the lower castes, and is as much Musalman as 
Hindu. 'About Kangra there are many small shrines in his honour, 
and the custom is, on the fulfilment of any vow made to him, for the 
maker thereof to collect as many people as he or she can afford, for a 
small pilgrimage to the shrine, where the pa.'ty is entertained for some 
^ days. Such women as are in search of a holiday frequently make use 
of this custom to get one : witness the following : — 

Come, let us make a little pilgrimage to Gugga : 

Come, let us make a little pilgrimage to Gugga, 

Sitting by the roadside and meeting half the natiou 

Let us sooth our hearts with a little conversation. 

Come, let us make a little pilgrimage to Gugga.*” 

The Jain vebsion op G^ga. 

In the time of Nandibraham who reigned 21< 11 years ago Cban4' 
kosia, a huge venomous snake, lived iu a forest near Kankhal. What- 
soever he looked at was burnt to ashes so that not even a straw was to 
be seen within 12 miles of his hole, and no passer-by escaped with his 
life. When the 21<th Autar Mahabir Swami turned mendicant, he 
passed by Chandkosia’s hole disregarding all warnings, and though the 
serpent bit his foot thrice he w.is not injured. Mahabir asked him : — 
“ What excuse will you give to God for your ruthless deeds ?" Chand- 
kosia on this repented and drawing his head into his hole only exposed 
the rest of his body so that the way should be safe for travellers. 
Thenceforth he was regarded as a snake-god and wayfarers and milkwo- 
men sprinkled yJt, milk, oilseeds, rice and lassi (watered milk) when they 

» A. 8. B., 190 6-tB, p. 163. 

* S. C. B., Vji, pp. 428>9. 
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passed that way. The ints too aasembled and wounded his whole body, 
but the serpent did not even tarn on his side lest they might be crashed. 
He now became known as Guga. 

According to the Sri Mat Bhdgwat the rislii Kapp had two wives, 
tCadro and Benta. Kadro g ive birth to a snake and Benta to a garur 
which is the vehicle of Bhagwan. The snake, who could transform 
himself into a man at will, was called Guga. So Hindus regard both 
the gafWf and snake as sacred. 
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SPIRIT WORSHIP. 

VjiNEKATlON Oi' THE HOMESTEAD AND ANCESTORS. — The Oavtll (Pl'itlli) 
is a common object o!: worship in the south-east of the province ; but 
it usually appears in the form of Bhiimia, or the god of the homestead 
whose shrine in the village consists either of a small building with a 
domed roof or of nothing more than a masonry platform. This deity 
is more especially adored at the return of a marriage procession to the 
village. A similar deity is the Khera Deota, or Chauwand^ who is often 
confused with Rhumiaj but who is said to be the wife of Bhumia and 
has sometimes a shrine in a village in addition to that of Bhumia and 
is worshipped on Sunday only. In the centre of the province the most 
conspicuous object of worship of this kind among the peasants is the 
jatleru or ancestral mound ; and the juthera represents either the com- 
inou ancestor of the village or the common ancestor of the tribe or caste. 
One of the most celebrated of these jathai'a^ is Kiila Mahar, the ancestor 
of the Sindhu Jats, who has peculiar influence over cows, and to whom 
the lirst milk of every cow is offered. The place of the jathera is, 
however, often taken by the thoh or mound which marks the site of the 
original village of the tribe. 

The four deities Suraj- Deota, ^ Jumna Ji, Ukarti Mata adJ Khwaja 
Khizr are the only ones to whom no temples are built. To the rest 
of the village godlings a small brick shrine from 1 to 2 feet cube, 
with a bulbous head and perhaps an iron spike as a finial, is erected, and 
in the interior lamps are burnt and offerings placed. It never contains 
idols, which are found only in the temples of the greater gods. The 
Hindu shrine must always face the east, while the Musalman shrine is 
in form of a grave and faces the south. This sometimes gives rise to 
delicate questions In one village a section of the community had 
become Muhammadans. The shrine of the common ancestor needed 
rebuilding, and there was much dispute as to its shape and aspect. 
They solved the difficulty by building a IMusalman grave facing south, 
and over it a Hindu shrine facing east. In another village an im])erial 
trooper was oiicc burnt alive by the shed in which he was sleeping 
catching tire, ami il was thought well to proi)itiate him by a shrine, or 
his ghost might b-comc troublesome. He war, by religion a Musalman ; 
but he h.ad been burnt and not buried, which seemed to make him a 
Hindu. After much discUr-.-riou the latter ..[liuioii prevailed, and a Hindu 
shrine with an oa-^tei'ii aspect now rrtand's to his memory. The most 
honoured of the village deities proper is Bhumia or the god of the home- 
.stead, often called Khera pi village) Tlie er-'ction of his shrine is the 
first formal act by which the propits,_.d site of a new village is consecrat- 
ed ; and where two villa have combine,! thedr hoinestc'ads for greater 
security aifainst the uriraudeis of f.rrmer days, (ho ]>eoplc of the one 
tvhieh moved still worship* a! the Bliuuiia ol the deserted site. Bhumia 
is worshipped after tlie luirvosts, .at marriages, and ou the birth of a male 

' The s Iii-ii,'(t, li cir'Hiiil\ Ii»t (oinpUo in In.l.a in .an, icut tiuios Tlicre 
was one at Taxila ; ‘lit 11. |> 114^ airl ;it Multtu ; ihi i. 

pp 11.5 amt IJ ). a tin* H iiiuj n-sl t.i worsliip tli.' .Suu aid .Srari, lik» 

the Pcr^iaIH until King j (x'V) ta'idC llioai i.l il itrv : lii-iaos Ffrhi'a, I. p. Ixiiii. 
Hut in later I ill] ,,f Supyo. er -A litvft were r.ire : .4. /i. Kill. ji. IJS. Ker Ilia 

.alito'iC' et ]Mjf< (i. teuiploi III llio Sun, see iw/ni nmler ISr.iM, liypiotliml niiriuen, 
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child, and Brahmans are commonly fed in his name. Women often take 
their children to the shrine on Sundays ; and the first milk of a cow or 
buffalo is always offered there. 


The above paragraphs are reproduced here as they stand, but the 
present writer’s information appears to justify some modifications in them. 
The Bhumia is hardly the god of the homestead. He is the godling of 
the village. And it is very doubtful whether the jatliera is ever the com- 
mon ancestor of the village. He is essentially the tribal ancestor or at 
least a prominent member of the tribe. The worship of the jatliera is a 
striking feature of the Jits’ religion, though it is not suggested that it is 
confined to them. A full account of it will be found in Vol. II, p 371, 
post. The following details are of more general application : — 

In Gurgaon the Bhumia' is generally one of the founders of the 
village, or in one instance at least the Brahman of the original settlers. 
The special day for offerings is the chamlas or 11th of the month. 
Some Bhumias are said to grant their votaries’ prayers, and to punish 
those who offend them. Some are easy and good-tempered, but they 
are neglected in comparison with those who are revengeful or malignant. 
To these offerings are often made. A somewhat similar local deity is 
Chan wand, or Khera ileota. Sometimes described as the wife of Bhumia, 
other villages seem to place her or him in his place, but Chanwand is 
worshipped on Sundays and his shrine is often fou’id in .allition t) that 
of Bhumia in the same village. 2 


Among the minor deities of the village in llohtak the Bhaiyon is 
by far the most important. The shrine of the god of the homestead is 
built at the first foundation of a village, two or three bricks often being 
taken from the Bhaiyon of the pirent estate to secure a continuity of 
the god’s blessing. It is placed at the outside of tlie village though 
often a village as it C-Kpands gradually encircles it. A man who builds 
a fine new house, especially a two-storeyed one, will sometimes add a 
second storey to the Bhaiyon, as at B.adli, or whitewash it or build a new 
subsidiary shrine to the god. Every .Sand ly evening the house-wives 
of the village, Wuhammadaus included, set a lamp in the shrine. A 
little milk from the first flow of a buffalo will be offered here, and the 
women will take a few reeds of the fjiiiiitar grass and sweep the shrine, 


’ BUumia sluiuU, by Uh name, be the goC of the land anil not of the h But 

he H most certainly the latter, an.l is .almost as often c.alled Khera as Bhumia. There is 
also a village god calleil Khctrp.il or tlio tield 11 ounshor, and also known as Bhairou ; but 
ho is not often found. In some phices however Kher.i Devala or godling of the village 
eito is also called Chanwand .ami allege I to be the wife of Bhiimia (Channing’s Gurgaon 
Settlement Report, p. 31; see also Alw.ar (JnieWeer, p. 70). It is a curious fact that 
among the Gon Is and Blu'ls the word Bhiimia means priest or ineiliclne man, while am mg 
the Korkus, another Kolian tribe, Bhiimka stands for high priest, [t is alss sai.l to mean 
a vill^e bull somewhere. For Kala llohar see p. 2^3 infrn,. 

* Chanwand appears to be also I'oind in .■'ir.aiir nn dec ^h > n i n ■ of iJiivi.il, TI,o 
local legend enrreut in that .St.ite runs thus A. girl of -M.inon. a vill.ige ii .si.-,n ir, .vi, 
married in Ko nith.il _S;a*e. (leliirning when pregunt t) hm frtlier’s Inate on the 
occasion of some festivity, she was seizol wi-h the pains of hho tr ivhile crossing t'n Q ri 
and gave birth t s two sorp.nits, which fell int s tiie stre i n For s sine hon -s tlo7 sc.-pen' s 
remained in each other's embrace and then sep.aratel, one going to Tarhoch, in Koon'hal 
and the other to niiAila Deothi in Sirmiir where it died shortly afterwards. It is n.vw 
worshippeil as Chawind deola, and a temple was erected at Dcotlii, wliich nioaiii a ‘ place 
dedicated to a god,’ or ' the abode of a god.’ 
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and then praying (o be kept clean and straiglit as tlicy have swept the 
shrine, will fix them to its face with a lump of mud or cow-dung. 
"VYomen who hope for a child will make a vow at the shrine, and if 
blessed with an answer to the prayer, fulfil the vow. At Loh^rheri 
vows for success in law-suits are also made here. The Bhalyon is the 
same as the Bhumian or Bhonpiil of adjacent districts. Bhonp^l Is said 
to have been a Jat whom Ishar could not make into a Brahman, 
but to whom he promised that he should be worshipped of all men. 

Each village has its Pancl\pir in addition to its Bhaiyon, Often 
this is no more than a mud pillar with a flag on the top or similarly 
marked spot, and generally seems to be near a tank or under a jal tree 
and away from the village, but at Asanda it is much more like a 
Bhaiyon in appearance. In Naiabds it is said that the first man to die 
in a village after its foundation becomes Panch])ir, the .second Bhaiyon. 
Little seems to be known of the worship of this deity. 

In Gurgaon the Saiyid-ka-than or Saiyad's place is to the Muham- 
madan village what Bhaiyon is to the Hindus, but Hindu residents in 
the village reverence it, just as IMuhammadans do the Bhaiyon. Though 
built in the form of a tomb It is erected whenever a village is fotinded. 

The spirit of a Salyid like that of a Mut must not touch the 
ground. Sometimes two bricks are stuck up on end or two tent pegs 
driven into the ground in front of his shrine for the spirit to rest on. 

In Gurgaon the Bundela is a godling who is only worshipped in 
times of sickness, especially cholera. In the last century cholera is said 
to have broken otit in Lord Hastings* army shortly after some kine had 
been slaughtered in a grove where lie the ashes of Hardaul Lila, * a 
Bundelkhand chief.*i The epidemic was attributed to his wrath, and his 
dominion over cholera being thus established, he is in many villages 
given a small shrine and prayed to avert pestilence when it visits the 
village. 

Ancestor-worship is very common in the hills, at least in Cbamba 
where it takes several beautiful forms. The root-idea seems to be that 
the living acquire pnn or merit by enabling the dead to rejoin their 
forefathers. The commonest form of the worship is the placing^ of a 
stone or board, called pitr, In a small hut beside a spring. On it is cut 
a rough effigy of the deceasefl. This is accompanied by certain religious 
rites and a feast to friends. Sometimes the board has a hole in it with a 
spout for the water, and it is then set up in the stream. Other forms of 
this worship are the erection of wayside seats or of wooden enclosures in 
the villages for the elders, bearing in each case a roughly cut effigy of the 
deceased. One of the commonest forms, especially in the Chandrabh4ga 
valley, is the erection of a dJiaji or monolith near a village, with a rough 
figure of the deceased cut on it, and a circular stone fixed on the top. 
Many such stones may be seen near villages. Some are neatly carved, 
but as a rule they are very crude. Their erection is accompanied by 

’Slceman places this event in Bnndelkiand and says it ocenrred in 1817. He speaks of 
Hardiiwal Lila as the new god, and says that his temples sprang np^ as far as Lanore: 
Samhltt, I, p. 210-11. His worship is common in the United Provinces : for his son^ 
fcc N. I. N. Q , V., ^ 468. He is also called Hardanr or Harda Lila : I. N. Q., XY, { .98 
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religious rites and foasLing on a great .soalo, iiivi)lving lUUoIi exp ;iise. 
These rites are repealed from time to time. 

This eu-stom also prevails in Krxlu, Mamli and Sukefc, but is res- 
tricted to the royal families of those states and regarded as an exclusive 
privilege. It must however be of ancient date, for it is found in one at 
least of the Uami families whose ancestois held rule in Kulu before the 
Rajas obtained hiij>reme jiower. Mr. (i. C. L. Howell mentions one 
such family, that of Nawani, which still observes this custom ; and 
we may conclude that it was observed by this family when in indepen- 
dent possession of their lamH. I have not seen the Kulu and Snket 
stones which are said to be near the respective capifals of those States. 
The Mandi monoliths are jirobably ihe most ornate of any in the hills. 
It is [wssihle that sindi monoliths also exist in Bilaspur and other Hill 
States of the Simla group. ^ 

Sir Alexander Cunningham thus described the Mandi monoliths : — 
“ The soli pillars of the ilandi Rajas and their families stand in a group 
on a plot of ground on the left hank of the Suketi Nila, a little way 
outside Mandi town, on the road to Snket Some of them are 6 and 7 
feet high and all are carved with figures of the Rajiis and of the w'Omen 
who became sati with them. Each Raji is represented as seated above 
with a row of r(hits or queens, also seated, immediately below : still 
lower are standing figures of Un'-ihis or concubines and ralihd.lis or slave 
girls. The inscription records the name of the Raja and the date of his 
death, as also the number of queens, concubines and slave girls who 
wore burnt with him The monuments are valuable for chronological 
purposes as fixing with certainty the date of each Raj.a's decease and the 
accession of his successor from Hari Sen A. D. 1637 down to the present 
time.'” The number has been added to since Cu.Tninsliam's visit, though 
no satis have taken place since the annexation of the Punjab or rather 
since 1846, when Mandi came under British control after the First Sikh 
War. These pillars therefore are not pure sati pillars, but are rather of 
the nature of monoliths in memory of the death similar to those of P4ngi, 
and are probably consecrated wuth similar rites. At Nagar in Kulu 
similar monoliths are found which are described as follows by Colonel 
Harcourt in Kooloo^ Laliovl and Sfiti, page .357 ; — “There is a curious 
collection of what resemble tombstones that are to be found just below 
Nagar Castle. They are inserted into the ground in four rows, rising 
one over the other on the hillside; and in all I have counted 1 11 of 
these, each ornamented with rude carvings of chiefs of Knlu, their wives 
and concubines being portrayed either beside them or in lines below. 
One Raja is mounted on a horsf, and holds a sword in his band, the 
animal he bestrides being covei’ed with housings just as might be a 
crusader's charger. A very similar figure to tin- is carved in wood over 
the porch of the Dungri temple. The report is that these stones were 
placed in position at the death of every reigning sovereign of Kulu, the 
female figures being the effigies of such wives or mistresses wlio may 
have performed sati at their lord's demise. If this he the true state of 
the case then the human sacrifices must have been very groat in some 
instances, for it is not uncommon to find 40 and 50 female figures crowd- 

» This »nd the following p.aragraph are by Dr. .T. friitchhoii. 
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ii(g ibc cruiiiljliufjj and worn surfaic of flie sioitit:. At (lio dcaUi of tin' 
late Eai Cyan Singli, tlio rcpre.-entativo of a oiiec poweiful fainily, his 
servants executed a rude efllgy of liini, and (his will lake its place lic>ide 
tlie other funeral relics of his ancestors. 'I’hc Buddhist wheel appoaV' in 
several of the stones, hut the people ahout Nagar jiositively deedare Ih it 
none of these rough sciilpturings are over 200 years of age. Here 
however I think they are mistaken and (hey know so very little about 
the history of their own country that anything they -ay that refeis to 
dates mrrst he received with gieat (aiition.'-’ There can he no doubt that 
Colonel Hal court was right in believing that the.'-c stones date l)ack to a 
remote past and are the jiillars of the Kulii Bajas. It would he 
interesting to have an account of the Snket monoliths. 

In the Himalayas is to be found a variety of shrines and heaps of 
stones erected hy the road-side in fields and on the mountain pa.sses. 
Their purposes are as varied a.'= their strnctiiies. First of importance 
are tluse erected in liononr of the dead, and the memoi ial tablets placed 
by the side of a stream or fountain have proved of considerable arclm o- 
logical value owing to the ii'scrijitions < n them. In the Simla Hills 
inscriptions are rare and the numoriaB are nsnally in (he form of small 
slabs of slate or stone cm which the fignre of the deceas(>d is rigidly 
carved. The rites which attend tlieir erection \aiy, Tims the soid of 
a man who has died away from home or hi on killed by accident without 
administration of the last rites will require elaborate ceremonie.? to lay 
it at rest and many, hut not all, the memorial stones commemorate such 
a death. The ideas underly'ing them ajqH'ar to he twofobl. Iti fbe first 
place when the tablet is merely attached to a cistein or w'ell the dis- 
embodied spirit seems to aeipiire merit from the act of charity performed 
by the dead man's descendants. Secondlv it is l)elievcd tint the sjurit 
hy being provided with a resting place on the edge of a sjiriisg ,^\vill be 
able to quench its thirst w lienever it wishes. The attributes assigned 
to serpents as creators and protectors of .spring- suggest that the selec- 
tion of a spring as the site for a memorial t.ablet may be connected with 
Nag worship. But in the Simla Hills at any rate the Nags are not 
now propitiated generally' in connection w ith funeral rites. Nor is it 
believed in these hills that snakes which visit houses aie the incarnations 
of former members of the family. The snake's incarnation is unlv 
assigned to the exceptional case of n miser who during his life-time had 
buried treasure and returns to it as a serpent 1o guard it after death. 
This idea is of course not peculiar to the Himalayas. In the Simla 
Hills the peasant cares little for the living reptile beyond drawing 
omens from itr appearances, If for instance a =nake crosses his jiath 
and goes down-hill the omen is auspicious, t ut if it gor.s uj liill the 
reverse. Should a poisonous snake enter liis house it is welcomed as a 
harbinger of good fortune hut if it is killed inside it, its I ody jnu^t he 
taken out through the window and not tiy the door. 

Some ghosts are more persistent than others in frequenting their 
former haunts. Such for instance are the souls of men who have died 
without a son and whose property has gone to ccllateials or strangeis. 
The heirs anticipating trouble will often t.nild a shrine in a field close to 
the village where the deceased wa.« wont to walk and look upon hi.s crops. 
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’’.rbese slirines are uuprctcntious structures with low walls of stoucs piled 
one upon another and sloping roofs of slates. They are open in front 
and a small recess is left in one of the walls in which earthen lamps are 
lighted at each full moon hy ]iious or timid heirs. Similar are the 
buildings often seen in fields at a distance from the village, but these 
are usually involuntary memorials to departed spirits extorted from 
relnctant peasants by a kind of spiritual blackmail. It sometimes 
happens that a man marries a second wife during the life-time of the 
first without obtaining her permission and the latter in a fit of jealousy 
takes poison or throws herself down a precipice. Then soon after her 
death the husband becomes ill with boils or other painful eruptions, 

E roving beyond doubt that a malignant .spirit has taken up its abode in 
is body. Brahmans have many means of searching out a mischief- 
making spirit of this kind and the following may be recommended for 
its simplicity. The peasant chooses a boy and girl both too young 
to be tutored by the Brahman who plays the chief part in the ceremony 
of exorcism, ^ey are taken to the peasant's house and there squat on 
the floor, each being covered with a sheet. The Brahman brings with 
him a brazen vessel in which he puts a coin or two and on top of which 
he places a metal cover. On this improvised drum be beats continously 
with a stick whilst he drones his incantations. Sometimes this goes on 
for hours before the boy or girl manifests any sign, but as a rule one 
or the other is soon seized with trembling, an indication that the 
desired spirit has appeared and assumed possession. If the boy 
trembles first the ghost is certainly a male, but if the girl is first affect- 
ed it must be a female spirit. When questioned the medium reveals the 
identity of the possessor, which usually turns out to be the spirit of the 
suicide*. A process of barter ensues in which the injured wife details 
the deeds of expiation necessary to appease the spirit whilst the husband 
bargains for terms less onerous to himself. The matter ends in a com- 
promise. The husband vows to build a shrine to house the spirit and 
to make offerings there on certain days in every month. He may also 
promise to dedicate a field to her and hence these ghostly dwelling- 
places are often situated in barren strips of land because no plough may 
be used on a field so consecrated. When the shrine stands on uncul- 
tivated land a piece of quartz may glisten from its roof or one of its 
walls may be painted white. Such a building serves a double purpose. 
Not only is the unsubstantial spirit kept from inconvenient roaming, but 
the gleam of white also attracts the envious glances of passers-by and so 
saves the crops from being withered up. (Condensed from the Pioneer of 
16th August 1913.) 

Ancestor-worship also takes the form of building a bridge over a stream 
in the deceased's name, or making a new road, or improving an old one 
or by cutting steps in the rock.^ In each case the rough outline of a 
foot’orapair of feet is c.arved near the spot to show that the work was a 
memorial act. In former times the worship took the form of ereetino a 
panihdr or cistern. In its simplest form this consisted of a slab with a 
rough figure of the deceased carved on it and a hole in the lower part, 
with a spout, through which the stream flowed. The board above des- 


' See the Antiquitiei ofChamha, I, fig. 8 on p. 21 for.an illnstration of such rtepe. 
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cribed is clearly a degenerate modern form of these cisterns. Sometimes 
the slab was of large size and covered with beautiful carvings, but for a 
description of these reference must be made to Dr. Vogel’s work.i That 
writer describes their purpose. Their erection was regarded less as a 
work of public utility than as an act of merit designed to secure future 
bliss to the founder and his relatives. The deceased, either wife or 
husband, for whose sake the stone was set up, is often named in the in- 
scriptions. The slab itself is invariably designated Varuna-deva, for the 
obvious reason that Vanina, patron of the waters, is usually carved on it. 
This name is no longer remembered. Such stones are called naun in 
Pangl, naiir in Lahul and paihliiija,)' or ‘ fountain^ in the Rdvi valley. 

Far otherwise is it in Sirmiir, where the cult of the dead is some- 
times due to a fear of their ill-will. Thus in the Pachhad and Rainka 
tahsils of that State when an old man is not cared for and dies 
aggrieved at the hands of his descendants, his pdpra or curse* is usually 
supposed to cling to the family. Whenever subsequently there is 
illness in the family, or any other calamity visits it, the family Brahman 
is consulted and he declares the cause. If the cause is found to be 
the displeasure of the deceased, his image is put in the house and 
worshipped. If the curse affects a held, a portion of it is dedicated to 
the deceased. If this worship Is discontinued, leprosy, violent death, 
an epidemic or other similar calamities overtake the family. Its cattle 
do not give milk or they die, or children are^ not born in the house. 
Indeed the pdpra appears to be actually personified as a ghost which 
causes barrenness or disease, and if any one is thus afflicted a Bhat 
is consulted, and he makes an astr<jlogical calculation with dice thrown 
on a board {adnchi). There the sufferer summons all the members 
of the family, who sound a tray [thdli) at night, saying ‘ 0 pip 
kisi upar utar d,’^ — ■ ‘ O soul descend on some one,' and (though 
not before the third or fourth day) the pdpra or imp takes possession 
of a child, who begins to nod its head, and when questioned explains 
whose ghost the pdpra is, and shows that the patient's affliction 
is due to some injury done by him or his forefather to the ghost, and 
that its wrongs must be redressed or a certain house or place given up 
to a certain person or abandoneil. The patient acts as thus directed. 
The costline.ss of ancestor-worship is illustrated by the cult of Palu 
in Sirinur. He was the ancestor of the Hambi Kauets of Habon and 
other villages, and is worshipped at P;ilu with grc.it jioinp. His 
image, which is of metal, is richly ornamented. 

The spirits of men who die childless are also supposed to 

haunt the village in Gurgaou, as arc those of any man who dies dis- 
contented and unwilling to leave his home. Such spirits are termed 
pita, 'father,' euphemistically, but they generally be.ar the character 
of being vindictive and reipiire much attention. A little shrine, very 
much like a cliulha or fire-place, is generally constructed in their honour 
a ear a tank and at it offering.s arc iiuvle. Sometimes a pita descends ou 
,a person and he then becomes inspired, shakes his hftvl, rolls his eye* 

* Op. ett., pp. 29-85. 

Lit. ‘ sin.' 

• Pdp is of coursa ‘ sia.’ Pdpri would .appear to bo a diminatire. 
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and reveals the will. This is called IcJielan or playing, as in the 

Himalayas. Occasionally too a Brahman can interpret a pita’s will.^ 

In Chamha a person* dying childless is believed to become a bliut or 
antar^ and to harass his surviving relations unless appeased. For this 
purpose a jantra is worn by adults, consisting of a small case of silver 
or copper containing a scroll supplied by a Brahman. An autar necklet 
of silver, with a human ligure cut on it, is also commonly worn An- 
other form is the ndd, of silver or copper, and shaped like an hour- 
glass. An antar must also be propitiated by a goat-saeiifice, and the 
deceased's clothes are worn for a time by a member of the family : a 
soap-nut kernel is also worn hanging from a string round the neck. 

The Bhabras have a custom which, to judge from many parallels, is 
a relic of ancestor-worship. Many of them will not marry a son until he 
has been taken to the tomb of Baba Gajju, a progenitor of the Bar 
Bhabras, at Pipnakh in Gujranwrila, and gone round the tomb by way of 
adoration .■* 


The woiiSHiF os the sainted dead, — The worship of the dead 
is universal, and they again may be divided into the sainted and the 
malevolent dead. First among the sainted dead are the pitr or ‘ancestors.' 
Tiny shrines to these will be found all over the fields, while there will 
often be a larger one to the common ancestor of the clan. Villagers 
who have migrated will periodically make long pilgrimages to worship 
at the original shrine ot their ancestor ; or, if the distance is too great, 
will bring away a brick from the original shrine, and use it as the foun- 
dation of a new local shrine which will answer all purposes. In the 
Punjab proper these larger shrines are called Jaf/ierp or ‘ ancestor,' 
but in the Dehli I’erritory tlie takes their jdace in everv respect 
and is supposed to mark the spot wliere a widow was burnt with her 
husband's our]>se. The l-lth of tiic month is sacred to the pitr, and on 
that day the cattle do no work and Brahmans are fed. But besides 
this veneration of auc-stors, saints ot widespread renown occupv a v^ery 
Important place in the worship of tlie jieasaiitry. No one of them is, 
I believe, malevolent, and in a way their goodnature is rewarded by a 
certain^loss of respect. Guga helii ~a,j la-' kuchli na cthin lega — 

“ If Gug I doesn’t giv'c me a son, at le.ist ha will take nothing away 
from me." They are generally -Muharainadan, but are worshipped by 
Hindus and Musalmaiis alike willi the most absolute impartiality. 
There are three saints who are pre-eminently great in the Punjab, 


’ Iliifoaoii Oazrliier, p 67, 69. 

^ lloulitlcds :v male is meiviit ; Chamnu Oaz/-tft'€f, 190 1. p. 19" 
infra, 

^ Kr (Jjji/fiira, SfiiU.ss. 

• r. N Q., Ill, t so, Xo mc'Uii.M ..f tlie Bar BIi.ilir.i-, 
II, pp S.(-So I’ipn'ikli 111, a ciirtiu. 1 In Uti I in n ,;,1 

Ciiani :;il i K i,j]eat - i wh .,e .1 lu^hter 1, in in wan , mailt in m irriaae 
VV lion Bill) i i'efa,e i t.ie in.it. li liis oi!,v wa, tlo,tr 0*1, an t it li.is 1 
sineo. I’llp i ai-.jie irn t*. to B.'jia, t'lo illi.icat. 

' .Jitt/i' . It II, , io irlv .loiiio.l fiMiii ielh, an elil. r, oniiooi.rr.y a liu 
the i>hri .*>0 tlaiic, i jit’iri'a nio.uin ‘ a.ioo.lorn nil tlio f.iUier’n ,;.lo. •' 
tlio wi*hiw S'lti H (Uii lluri, wii'o ot Diirit.ir.Ulitr.i amt m 
her iiunliaioi wa-i o iiHum.'il ij,v the f.,ro- nl iiig a^ S.apt orelr i 

Bp.'aiig iiitu th.- Il.imon, an 1 t'lio gi,.! ^ave hor ihia ioio.i, tb.it she sj 
tlio protector nt' cliil*ltcii aiiil the g.iiHojs of a n ill-p ; X. I, X', ( j 


. See also V'ol. II, p. 270 , 
will ho I'.mii.l in Vol, 

to h.u-o hocu Pilpi, the 
h,v S.ilh.liiaii of biillkot. 
iceii ealle.l Pipnakh ever 

h.ni.l's el.lcrhrother aiul 
I he elnsii'al typo of 
of Uurvo.ihar.i, W'beii 
, imar Hai'ilwar, she too 
IniiM he ivorsliippotl aa 
, lVhM,. 7 l. 
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aud thousands of worshippers of both religions flock yeaidy to their 
shrines. 

But the sati was only a particular case of a general idea — the 
idea of devotion and fidelity transcending the love of life. Men who 
sacrificed themseU^es were called salii, and cases of such self-immolation 
are recorded in North Rajputiina. Generally ladies of rank were 
attended on the funeral pyre by attached female slaves, as occurred 
at the cremation of Maharaja Ranjft Singh, But the highest grade 
of all was attained by the md-sdi or mothei-«ai'« who had immolated 
herself with her son.^ These md-saih were of all classes from the 
potter-w’oman to the princess. At Patandi the most conspicuous 
cenotaph is that of a Juisalmir Maharani wlio had come to her father^ 
house accompanied by her young son. He was thrown from his 
horse and killed, and she insisted on ascending the pyre with him.* 
It is also said that occasionally when the widow slirank from the 
flames the mother would take her place. 

No doubt sail worship is \ ery prevalent in the Delhi territory, but 
it is also found elsewhere, especially among tribes which appear to have 
a Rajput origin or at least claim it, such is the Mahton. It is rare 
among Jats. In Gurgaoii the sa‘i is often propitiated as a po.%sibly 
malignant spirit. Thus in the village of Rojkar Gujjar there is the 
shrine of a Gujarnl saU who has constituted herself the patroness of the 
Brahman priests of the village, and unless the// are properly looked after 
she gets angry and sends things into the offenders' bodies, causing pain ; 
and then on the first day of the moon the Brahmans have to be collected 
and fed at her shrine 

The child is also depicted in the case a, md-iati. Cunningham 
noted that sati monuments were almost invariably if not always 
placed to the west of a stream or tank but that they faced east.' In 
Karudl the monument appears not to be a slab, but a regular 
shrine larger indeed than any other kind, being 3 or !■ feet square. 
Lamps are Ut and Bjuhmans fed at them on the 11th or 1.5th of 
Katik. The sluinc> arc also regarded as tutelary guardians of the 
village. Tims in one ca^e ^ome Tagas who had migrated from their old 
village used to go lU miles to make annual offerings at their old sail, 
but eventnallv they cari ied away a brick from her original shrine and 
used it for the foundation of a new mm in their present village.^ 

In the Chamba hills if a man falls over a precipice or is accidently 
killed on a journey in such a way that his body cannot be recovered 
a pile of wood is gathered on or near the spot aud each passer-by adds 
a stick to it as if it were funeral pyre. In tlie case of one of the Rdjas 
who was killed along with his brother by his own officials, the spot 
on which the assassination took place lias remained uncultivated since 
A. D. 1720. As both brothers died childless they were regarded as 

* The form md-sati appears to be used, hut tnnhdsati is perhaps commOQor. 

* I.N. Q., IV, § 153, and N. I. N. Q., II, § 730. 

" A.8. B., XXI, p. 101. 

* Sati mOQumeuts are ordinarily slabs of stone stnok in the {ground with the figure of 
tUo $atti carred on tliem, either Bitting or standing. 
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au(ars. And a temple was erected near the place. Chamba Gaz., 
p. 95. 

In Kangm. the people bear the name of Kivpal Chand in reveren- 
tial memory. He appears to have been childless, and to have devised 
the coHstrnotion of the canal called after him as a means of perpetuat- 
ing his name. His liberality to the people employed was munificent. 
To each labourer was given six sers of rice, half a ser of ddl, and the 
usual condiments ; and to every pregnant woman employed, he gave an 
additional half allowance in consideration of the offspring in her womb. 
The people believe that he still exercises a fostering influence over his 
can.il ; and some time ago, when a landslip took place, and large boul- 
ders which no human effort could remove choked up its bed the people 
one and all exclaimed that no one but Kirpal Chand could surmount the 
obstacles. They separated for the night, and next morning when thev 
assembled to work, the boulders had considerately removed themselves to 
the sides, and left (he water course cle;ir and unencumbered 

The worship op the .UAEEVor.EMT dead —Far different from the 
beneficent are the malevolent dead. From them nothing is to be hoped, 
but everything is to be feared. Foremost among them are the ffi/dls or 
soilless dead. When a man has died without male issue he becomes spite- 
ful, especially seeking the livcf. of the young sons of others. In almost 
every village siuail platforms may bo seen with rows of small hemi- 
spherical depressions into which milk and Ganges water are poured, and 
by which lamps are lit and Brahmans fed to assuage the <ji/dls,^ while 
the careful mother will always dedicate a rupee to them, and haiio. it 
round her child’s neck till he grows up. ” 

The jealousy of a deceased wih- is peculiarly apt to affect her 

husband if he takes a new one. bhe is still called liuii/i'au or co-wife 

and at the wedding of her successor oil, milk, spices and sugar are 
poured on her grave. The Mukaa wurn or rival wife’s image is put on 
by the new wife at marriage and worn till death. It is a small plate of 
silvei woin louud the neck, and all presents given by the husband to 
his new wife are first laid upon it with the prayer that the deceased will 
accept the clothes &c. offered and permit her slave to wear her cast off 

garments, and so on. In the Himalayas if one of two wives dies and her 

chure! or spirit makes the surviving wife ill an image [tnuhra) of the 
deceased is maile of stone and worshipped. A silver plate, stamped with 
a huinau image, called ohaiiH, is also placed round the haunted survivor’s 
neck.’ 


Another thing that is certain to lead to trouble is the decease of 
auybody by violence or suddeu death. In such cases it is necessary to 

' Selections from Punj:i/t Public Oorr., No. VIH, cite.t Ey Boraes, Ivangra 


» I believe theinio b.; id.aitic.il iii paryoi', as tli-v o.o-laiiilv lu'o in shape, witli the cud- 
marks which have lately I'.verciso Itlic aat^a.-irb'-i. They are called bhorku m the Delhi" 
Territory. “ 


■ V . N.tJ., Ill, i 2JU.— The mora appears to be a initraf, ■im.age,’ i p .seihlv maharnt 
• omen ’ According to .Mrs. P. K. Steel Muh,ammaiaiis also propitiate the deceased sesnkan ’■ 

ibm I 11^ 
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propitiate tlie departed by a shrine, as in the case of the trooper already 
mentioned. The most curious result of this belief is the exist etice all 
over the Eastern Punjab of small shrines to what are popularly known 
as Sayyids. The real word is x/ioliuf or martyr, which, being unknoun 
to the peasantry, has been corrupted into the more familiar Sayyid (tno 
story showing how these Sayyids met their deatli will be found in 
§ S76 of the Karnal Sefilement Report. But the diviners will riften 
invent a Sayyid hitherto unheard of as the author of a disease, and a 
shrine will be built to him accordingly. The shrines are Muhammadan 
in form-and the offerings are made on Thursday, and takeii by Musalman 
faqtrs, Veiy often the name even of the Sayyid is unknown. The 
Sayyids are exccedinglv malevolent, and often cause illness and death. 
Boils are especially due to them, and they make cattle miscarry. One 
Sayyid Bhrua, of Bari in Kaitlial, shares with Mansa Devi of Maui 
Mdjra in Ambala the honour of being the great patron of thieves in the. 
Eastern Punjab. But Jain Sayyid in Ferozepur is a bestow er of wealth 
and sons and an aid in difficulty. Offerings vowed to him are presented 
on a Sunday or on the first Sunday of the Muhammadan month. He 
also possesses women, and one so possessed is in much request by women 
to perform a haiihul' or chaut'i on their behalf. She first bathes in 
clear water, perfumes and oils her hair, dons red clothes and dyes her 
hands and feet with henna. Then, seated in a Mirasan^s house who 
sings songs in Jain ShaVs honour and thereby pleases him, she begins 
to shake her head violently. While she is thus possessed the suppliants 
make their offerings and proilaim their needs. These the medium 
grants through the Mfrasan, mentioning the probable time of fulfilment. 
She also foretells fortunes. The hlfrasan takes the offerijigs. Tlie 
efficacy of a Sayyid’s curse is illustrated by the legend of Abohar. It 
was held by E6j^ Abram Chand and the Sayyids of ITdi carried off 
his horses, so his daughter carried out a counter-raid as he had no son 
and the Sayyids came to Abohar where they formed a vida or assembly 
and threatened to curse the raiders unless the spoil was surrendered. 
But the R^ja held out and the Sayyid ladies came from Uch to seek 
their lords who thereupon called down muses upon all around including 
themselves. The tomb of the women in the cemetery and tliat of the 
holy men in the sand-hill still exist. Sii>a Sfttlcmrnt Report, page 195.* 

Many of those who have died violent deaths have acquired very 
widespread fame ; indeed Guga Pir might be numbered amongst them, 
though he most certainly is not malevolent ; witness the proverb quoted 
anent him. A very famous hero of this sort is Teja, a JM of Mewai’, 
who was taking milk to his aged mother when a snake caught him by 
the nose. He begged to be allowed first to take the milk to the old 
lady, and then came back to be properly bitten and killed. And on a 
certain evening in the early autumn the boys of the Delhi territory 
come round with a sort of box with the side out, inside which is an 
image of Teja brilliantly illuminated, and ask you to ‘remember the 
grotta' Another case is that of Harda Ldia, brother of the R^j£ of 


’ N. I. If. Q., u § 768. 
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Urcliar in Bundhelkhand. He and Teja are generally represented on 
horseback. So again Harshu Brahman, who died while sitting dharnaP 
is worshipped everywhere east of Lahore. 

But even though a man has not died sonless or by violence, you 
are not quite safe from him. His disembodied spirit travels 
about for 12 months as a paret, and even in that state is 
apt to he troublesome. But if, at the end of that time, he 
does not settle down to a respectable second life, he becomes a 
Unit, or, if a female, a clmrel, and as such is a terror to the whole 
countrv, his principal object then being to give as much trouble as may 
be to his old friends, possessing them, and producing fever and other 
malignant diseases. Low-caste men, such as scavengers, are singularly 
liable to give trouble in this way, and are therefore always buried or 
burnt face downwards to prevent the spirit escaping ; and riots have 
' taken place and the Magistrates have been appealed to to prevent a 
Chuhra being burled face upwards. These ghosts are most to be feared 
by women and children, and especially immediately after taking sweets 
so that if you treat a school to sweetmeats the sweet-seller will also 
bring salt, of which he will give a pinch to each boy to take the sweet 
taste out of his mouth. They also have a way of going down your 
throat when you yawn, so that you should always put your hand to your 
mouth, and bad also better say ‘Narain afterwards. Ghosts cannot 
set foot on the ground, and you will sometimes see two bricks or pegs 
stuck up in front of the shrine for the spirit to rest on. Hence when 
going on a pilgrimage or with ashes to tbe Ganges, you must sleep on the 
ground all the way there so as to avoid them ; while tlie ashes must not 
rest on the ground, but must be hung up in a tree so that their late 
owner may be able to visit them. So iii places haunted by spirits, and 
in the vicinity of shrines, you .should sleep on the eaith, and not on a 
bedstead. So again, a woman, when about to be delivered, is placed on 
the ground, as is every oiu' when about to die, Closely allied to the 
ghosts are the a or fairies. They attack women only, especially on 
moonlight nights, catching them by the throat, lialf-choking them, and 
knocking them down (? hysteria). Children, on the other hand, they 
protect. They are Musalman, and are propitiated accordingly ; and 
are apparently identical with the Parind or Peri with whom Moore has 
made us familiar. They are also known as sJid.1ipuri,\)\\t resent being so 
called ; and no woman would dare to mention the word. 

’ If a Erahnian asks aught i.f you and yon refnse it, he will sit at your door and absfaiii 
from food till he gain Ids Te(]\ie.-t. If he dies ineaiinhile, Ids blood is on M.nr head. This 
is called sitting dharna. Or he n.aj cut himself with a knife and then yon will be guilly 
of Brahmhatia or Erahman-iuurder A Iiralm,.an nho i onini'ts suic dc may beceme a Deo 
in the Simla Hills, — seep .Id.'. la/ra Pe> coatro when tl e nsi of a hon.se has been for- 
bidden in those hills by a ddhu or Itrahniaii, the 'alter can rciiicvc his ban by sprinkling 
some of his own blood on the place: Simla Hill .Siatis Oazetieer, Bashahr, p. 34, 
Another instance is Tim of Junga—p. 447 infra. Bnt a Brahman does not always attain 
Itcoship by such a suicide. Thus Knln Biahman of Barog regarding himself as cp: ressed 
by a Kan4 of Baghat cut off Ids own head, and it cost the State a gocddeul to pnt matters 
right. Tbe suicide need not lie a Brahman — see f«i instance the acc. nnt of Gambhir I eo 
at p. 467 infra. A great deal of information regarding suicide l,y Blia^ and Charans will 
be found in the late Mr. R. V, Russell’s Tnbet and Vaster of the Central Provinces, 
Agboris, II, pp. I4-E, 1H4, 176, 2.56, It is known as chandi 01 irdgd wliif'h fcTtn is used in 
the PuBjAb in a different sense. 
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Malevolent deities are appeased by bnildin" them new sbrliies or 
by offerings at old ones. Very often tbe grain to be offered is plneed tbe 
nigbt before on tbe sufferer’s bead. This is called orra. Or tbe 
patient may eat some and bury tbe rest at tbe sacred spot ; or tbe effering 
may be waved over bis bead j or on some nigbt while tbe moon i- 
waxing he may place it with a lamp lit on it at a cross-road. This is 
called langri or nagdi. Sometimes it suffices to tie a flag on tbe sacred 
tree to roll in front of the shrine or rub one’s neck with its dust. To 
malevolent or impure gods hiclilii roti, generally consisting of churmn or 
stale bread broken up and rolled into balls with and ghi, is offered. 
Brahmans will not take such offerings.^ 

Eesuscitation from death is believed to occur, and people who have 
come to life say they went to Yamaraj, tJie kingdom i f the dead, 
and found they bad been mistaken for some one else, so they were 
allowed to return. ^ The ashes of great personages are carefully watched 
till the 41th day to prevent a magician’s tampering with them, as 
he can restore the dead to life and retain pouer over him thereafter.® 
Illiterate Hindus believe that the soul is in appearance like a black bee. 
It can leave the body during sleep.* 

Spirits are of many kinds and degree.®. A Bramh rd/chas is the 
ghost of a Brahman who has died kumanf and is a very powerful demon, 
malignant or the reverse.® Ilddal is a spirit that gets into the bones 
and cannot be exorcised.® 

It is difficult to define a hhiit. It is sometimes equated with 
pret as the spirit of one who dies an ill death, I'nmavt, i.e. by 
violence or an accident.'^ But it is also said that every man dying on 
a bed becomes a bhiit and every woman so dying a In 

Kangra a hhiit is also called a laital or ‘demon’ and he may be charm- 
ed into servitude, for once a Brahman’s chda by his magic made a hhut 
cultivate his land for him, feeding him on ordure and the scum found on 
rivers the while. But one day in his absence his womenfolk fed 
the slave on festival food, which so annoyed him that he went and ^at 
on the inscribed stone at Kaniara and devoured every living thing 
that came his way. On the Brahman’s return he nailed him to the 
stone with a charm whose words form the inscription, and it is calle<l 
hhiit sila or ‘ ghost-stone’ to this day.® 

Bhiits have no temples, but are propitiated by offerings in sickness 
or misfortune, a basket of food, fruit and flowers being passed round 
the patient’s bead and then carried out after dark and placed on the 
road leading - to the house or village, to appease their anger. The 
sickness will seize on any one who tampers with the basket.'? Bhdtn 

' Kamal Sett. Bep., 362, 360, pp. 146—145. To ti o benevolent gods nr ancestors 
only pakki rofi, i.e. cakes or sweets, fried in pki, may be offered. 

* N. I. N. Q., I., { 227. 

5 15 ., § 221 . 

‘ P. N, Q., Ill, §§ 678-9. 

‘ 14., Ill, § 196. 

'14., Ill, §197. 

7 14., II, §667. 

* To die at your own time is mavt marnd i P. N. Q., HI, 5 Ifs 

* P. N. Q., I, § 680. 

>•14., m, § 846 . 
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Spirits and witches. 

live just like human beings, bufc do everything by night. They 
rear families, and the wliole earth is strictly parcelled out among them. 

K hhut oasts no shadow as he moves, and ceremonial purity is the only 
safeguard against his attacks.* On the other hand, Units are said to 
cook at noon, as u ell as at evening j so women should not leave their 
houses at tliose times lest they he molested hy hhuts over whose food 
they liave passed.- 

In Guvdaspur and the adjacent parts of Jammu Units and 
witches ((lain) are believed to haunt the living and victimise the weak. 
E\ erv imaginable disease is attributed to witches, and any woman 
can become one bv learning a charm of letters. CJielas are e.vor- 
cists of these witches, and they cure a patient by placing some ashes 
on his foreheail and making him swallow the rest, or in serious cases 
water is used instead. Eacli chela has his ihein, a raised spot in the 
comer of the house sacred to the (Uotu by r\ hose power he over- 
comes witches and Units? 

ChurUs are of two classes — (11 the ghosts of woinen dying rvhile 
pregnant or oti the very day of the child^s birth; (3) those of women 
dying within tO days^ of the birth. But the worst cJiuvel of all is 
the ghost of a pregnant woman dying during the Diwali. Ch n rel s slxq 
always malign.ant, especially towards members of their own family, 
though they assume the form of a beautiful woman when they way- 
lay men returning from the fields a1 nightfall and call them by their 
names. Immediate harm may be averted by not answering their call, 
hut no one hmg survives the sight of a chuTeJ. 

To pre\ ent a w.unan'’s becoming a ehtirel small round-headed 
nails, specially made, are driven through her finger-nails, while the 
thumbs ami big toes are welded together with iron rings. The ground 
on whicli -he died is carefully scraped and the earth removed. Then 
the spot is sown with mustard seed, which is also sprinkled on the road 
hv vvhich the body is carried out for hurning or burial, and it is 
also sown ou tlie gr.i\e in the latter o.ase. The mustard blooms in the 
world of the dead and its scent keeps the chttvel content, and again, 
when she rises at nightfall and seeks her home, she stops to gather 
up the mustard seed and is thus delayed till cock-crow when she 
must return to her grave. In her real shape the ehnrel has her feet 
set backwards and is hideous to behold.^ 

Ill Kangra the clniTel is believed to long for her child, hnt to he .a 
curse to all others < )n the way to the huming-grouud a sorcerer nails 
her spirit down and the mustard seed is scattered along the road to 
make her forget it.'"' 

' I. N. Q., IV, §§ 189-190. 

« P.N. Q., II, § 500. 

’ Ih., Ill, § 192. 

• Or 10 days in Kingf.t. 

' P. N. Q., ir, §906. 

“ Ib., § 994. Mtwtard seed if said to be often scattered ahoat a magiafrate'* court 
to conciliats bie aympatbie* : III, § 104. 
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Tlw (;/nt,ri;l of a dead oo-wife soineiiiaes haunts lior sm'viviuy' rival 
<ui(] iii-ikes her ill, in which na.se an image of the deceased shouhl be made 
of stone and worshipped, aiiil a silver plate, stamped with a human 
linage, called ch mki, is also worn Iry the sick survivor round her neckd 
Jinii-s have a right to share in th'.‘ 1‘niits of the earth, and if thev 
do not get it the crop will be worthless. Once a /inn employed a mortal 
as a teacher and in reward promised to exempt his grain from this tax 
— so that land now yields fi)ur limes what it used to do.’ jinns have no 
bones in their urnis and only four fingers and no thumb.* 

Arclimology records instances of people being buried as ‘ guardians of 
the gate,^ because it w.as believed the spirit would survive and do 
watch and ward over the city wall or the entianee through it. A simi- 
lar belief led to a custom recorded hy Martyn Clarke. When the 
eouutry was unsettled v.duahles wer.' very eommonly burled and when they 
were at all eoirsidin-, title, misers were in the habit of burying a child 
alive with them, in th ' belief that its hlnU or spirit would protect them. 
On an auspieious day the miser dug a pit to which was htted a tight- 
shutting wooden lid. A ehild wa» iheu decoyed, sometimes from a 
considerable di.staiice. lie had to he a male, aged b or 7, healthy and 
handsome, and he w.i- well fed ;uid kindly treated until the night, fix- 
ed by consaltiiig the st,ir.s, arrived for burying tuo treasure. Then 
he was purilied, dressed in while, and laide to acknowledge the misei’ 
as his master. He was then lowered into the pit with the treasure and 
a lamp, a lota of milk and a liasket of sweets placed beside him. Finally 
the lid was fastejcnl down and the hoy left to his fate. .\s a result of 
this practice, or of the heliof that it existed, finders of treasure trove 
often will not touch it, fearing lest the 6kat in charge would do them 
some evil.'* This ide.i of the guardian-spirit may explain many folk 
tales ill which the artificer is rewarded by being sacrificed iiy his patron, 
ostensibly to prevent his skill being emj'loyed by a rival The legends 
that Gugga, the workman who built tiie temples at Brahmaur in Chaniba, 
was rewarded hr having bis right hand out off by the Rana whose 
house ho had Imilt and then accidentally killed by a fall from the 
temple porch after he bad all but completed the building, are doubt- 
le.ss further examples of this type.* 

Evil spiiits are veiy fond of fresh milk, and if a I’nnjabi mother 
has to leave her ehild soon after she has given it any she puts salt or 
ashes in its mouth to take away the smell.* 

They are also foiul of tlie scent of flower.^, and it is dangerous for 
children to .smell them as the spirits, always on the look out for 
children, will draw them away through the flowers.^ 

• p. X. y., ni. § 300. 

» X. I. X. (l; I, i firtS 

‘ Ji., I, f 678 . 

^ P. X. ij.. II. > 2.'>1. sunil.ir arc Mry cvuiinjij amt-og the Sviavouic [.•eople.i ; 

/. Ralfton’ii Soiigf of the Russian People, pp. I3ij-.S. Tlic game I'alleil ' Lomion Rriilv 
based on the same idea. See al'W p. ‘HSi infra. 

' Chajab* OaMetteer, p. 298. 

^ I. X. g., IV, i 19S. 

' lb., IV, f 352. 
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live just like liuinan beings, but do everything by uigbt. They 
rear families, and tbe whole earth is strictly parcelled out among them. 
A iliut casts no shadow as he moves, and ceremonial purity is the only 
safeguard against his attacks.* On the other hand, bhits are said to 
cook at noon, as well as at evening ; so women should not leave their 
houses at those times lest they be molested by fjb?{ts over whose food 
they have passed.- 

Tn Gurdaspur and the adjacent parts of Jammu bhits and 
witches {(lain) are believed to haunt the living and victimise the weak. 
E\ ery imaginable disease is attributed to witches, and any woman 
can become one by learning a charm of 2 J letters. Cbelas arc exor- 
cists of these witches, and they cure a patient by placing some ashes 
on his forehead and making him swallow the rest, or in serious cases 
water is used instead. Each cJiela has his iJidn, a raised s23ot in the 
corner of the house sacred to the (Uotu by whose power he over- 
comes witches and hlnits? 


ChuTch are of two classes — (1) the ghosts of women dying while 
pregnant or on the very day of the cbikEs birth ; (2) those of women 
dying within 40 days* of the birth. But the worst ehiiTel of all is 
the ghost of a ])regnant woman dying during the Diwali. Churels are 
always malignant, especially towards members of their own family, 
though they assume the form of a beautiful woman when they wav- 
lay men returning from the fields at nightfall and call them by their 
names. Immediate harm may be averted by not answering their call, 
but no one long survives the sight of a cJmTeL 

To prevent a woman^s becoming a churel small round-headed 
nails, specially made, are driven through her finger-nails, while the 
thumbs and big toes are welded together with iron rings. The ground 
on which she died is carefully scraped and the earth "removed. Then 
the spot is sown with mustard seeil, which is also sprinkled on the road 
by which the Imdy is carried out for burning or burial, and it is 
also sown on the grave in the latter c.ase. The mustard blooms in the 
world of the dead and its scent keeps the cJivrel content, and again, 
when she rises at nightfall and seeks her home, she st 02 )s to gather 
up the mustard seed and is thus delayed till cock-crow when she 
must return to her grave. In her real shape the ehurel has her feet 
set backwards and is hideous to behold.^ 

In Kangra the chuTel is believed to long for her child, but to he a 
cui'se to all others, On the way to the burning-ground a sorcerer nails 
her spirit down and the mustard seed is scattered along the road to 
make her forget it.*' 


1 I. N. Q„ IV, §§ 189-190. 

* P. K. Q., II, § 500. 

’ Ib., Ill, § 192. 

* Or 10 days in Kingpi. 

' P. N. Q., II, § 906. 

8 Jft., § 994. Mustard seed is said to be often scattered about a maifiatrate’s 
to conciliate uib eympatiiies ; III, § 104. * 
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Thu of a (lead co-wife sometimes haunts her surviving' rival 

and makes her ill^ in which case an image of the deceased should be made 
of stone and worshipped, and a silver plate, stamped with a human 
image, called c/t lalci, is also worn by the sick survivor round her neekd 

Jiniis have a right to share in the fruits of the earth, and if thev 
do not get it the crop will be worthless. Oiiee 2 . jinn employed a mortal 
as a teacher and in reward promised to exempt his grain from this tax 
— so that land now yields four rimes what it used to do.’ jinns have no 
bones in their arms and only four fingers and no thumb.* 

Archaology records instances of people being buried as ‘ guardians of 
the gate,"’ because it was Ijelieved the spirit would survive and do 
watch and ward over the city wall or the entrance through it. A simi- 
lar belief led to a custom recorded by Martyii Clarke. When the 
country w'as unsettled valuables wei-e v'ery commonly buried and when they 
^vere at all considerable, misers were in the habit of burying a child 
alive with them, in tlm belief that its hlud or spirit would protect them. 
On an auspicious day the miser dug a [>it to which was fitted a tight- 
shutting wooden lid. A child was then decoyed, sometimes from a 
considerable distance. He had to be a male, aged 6 or 7, healthy and 
handsome, and he w.is well fed and kindly treated until the night, fix- 
ed by consulting the stars, arrived for burying the treasure. Then 
he was purified, dressed in white, and made to acknowledge the miser 
as his master. He was then lowered into the pit with the treasure and 
a lamp, a lota of milk and a basket of sweets placed beside him. Finally 
the lid was fastened down and the boy left to his fate. As a result of 
this practice, or of the belief that it existed, finders of treasure trove 
often will not touch it, fearing lest tlie hhal in charge would do them 
some evil.^ This ide;i of the guardian-spirit may explain many folk- 
tales in which the artificer is rewarded by being sacrificed by his patron, 
ostensibly to prevent his skill being employed by a rival The legends 
that Gugga, the workman who built the temples at Brahmaur in Chamba, 
was rewarded by having his right hand out off by the Rana whose 
house he had built and then accidentally killed by a fall from the 
temple porch after he had all but completed the building, are doubt- 
less further examples of this type.* 

Evil spirits are very fond of fresh milk, and if a Punjabi mother 
has to leave her child soon after she has given it any she puts salt or 
ashes in its mouth to take away the smell.® 

They are also fond of the scent of flowers, and it is dangerous for 
children to smell them as the spirits, always on the look out for 
children, will draw them away tiirongh the flowers.’' 

' P. N. Q., Ill, § 200. 

^ N.I. K. Q., I, § 6C8. 

' Ih., § 678. 

‘ P. X. Q., II, S 2.51. Similar bjliefaare very common amoag the Solavouie peoples : 
cj. Ralston’s Songs of the Russian People, pp. 136-3. The game called ‘ London Bridge 
is based on the same idea. See also p. 263 infra. 

’ Chamba Oanetteer, p. 296. 

" I. N. Q.. IV, J 198. 

' lb., IV, j 352. 
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During prairie fires and at dead of night lonely herdsmen in Sirsa 
used to hear the cries of those who had been killed in old forays and 
people used to be afraid to travel save in large parties for fear of en- 
countering these supernatural enemies.^ 

In order to avoid becoming bhuts after death some Hindus are said 
to perform their own funeral rites during life.^ In Chamba two 
modern cases of suicide were preceded by their performance. If you 
see the ghost of a dead kinsman give alms in his name, or he will do 
his best to make you join him.® 

Any demon can be exorcised by placing red paint [roli), red lead, 
incense, sweetmeat, flesh, tlsh, spirits, betel-nut and rice on a tray, 
with a lamp aliglit, under a fifial, at a tank or cross-roads, or oti a 
burning-ground, but only if a man does so, not a woman The man 
must have been sprinkled first with holy water and then worship the 
offering. If it be placed under a pipal 1, 5, 11 or 31 nails should be 
driven into the tree and after the rite a string with 3, 5, 7, 11 or 21 
knots should be worn until it drops off. Hair from the head buried in a 
bottle will also drive away spirits.^ 

Witchcraft. — Recitation of 24 (i. e. 3) verses of the Quran backward 
enables a wicch to take out a child’s liver and eat it, and in order to 
do this more effectively she must first catch a tarh, a wild animal not 
larger than a dog, feed it with sugar and ghi and ride on it repeating the 
charm 100 times. A witch cannot die until she has taught this charm 
to another woman, or failing her to a tree.® It makes a witch powerless 
to extract her two upper front teeth.® 

Sorcerers write charms or spells on a bit of paper and drop ink on it* 
Flowers are then placed in a young child’s hands and he is bidden to 
look into the ink and call the four guardians. When he says he sees 
them he is told to ask them to clean the place and summon their king 
who is supposed to answer questions through him, but no one else sees or 
hears the spirits. This is called hazrat? 

Virgins are in special request for the performance of all spells and 
charms. If an iron platter be thrown by a young girl out of the house 
it will cause a hailstorm to cease.® 

Some witches are liver-eaters— But when one has suc- 
ceeded in extracting a liver she will not eat it for 24 days and even 
after that she can be compelled by an exorcisor to replace it by an 
animal’s liver.® 

I Sirsa Sett. Rep., p. 32. 

i N. I. N. Q., I, S 44. 

* lb., I, J 113. 

^ P. N. Q., III. SS 198, 199. 

* Ib., Ill, J 31. 

e 76., Ill, § 30. 

<■ N. I. N. Q., I, i 664. 

8 P. N. Q., Ill, i 532. 

N. I. N. Q., I, S 88. 
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The evil eye. 

Sickness and death . — In Chamba sacrifice is often made for the sick 
in the belief that a life being given, bis life will be preserved. Nails are 
driven into the ground near a corpse and its bands and feet fastened 
to them with a cord, to prevent the body from stretching and be- 
coming a Mut or evil spirit, Sometimes too a thorn is pat at 
the crematorium lest the spirit of the deceased return and trouble 
the living. The spirit returns to its abode on the lOtb, or 13th, dav 
after death, any unusual noise indicating its presence. If a child 
die the mother has water poured over her through a sieve above its 
grave, to secure offspring. The water used must be from a well 
or stream whose name is of the masculine gender. 

If a woman’s children die she must bag dtd or flour from 
seven houses, and when her next child is born this dtd is baked 
into a large cake, from which »he centre is cut out, leaving only 
a circular rim. Through this hole the infant is passed seven times 
to ensure its living. Similarly a new-born child may be passed 
seven times through the clndha, or fire-place. With the same object 
is the nostril pierced immediately after birth and an iron nose-ring 
inserted. Or the infant is given to a poor person, and then taken 
back to break the continuity of the ill luck. Another curious re- 
cipe for this purpose is this ; — Take the bark of 7 trees and 
water from 7 springs all with masculine names. Boil the bark in 
the water and after dark let it be poured over the woman at a 
cross-roads. She must then change her clothes and give away those 
she had on at the ceremony, and the evil influence will go with them. 

Two places, in Tariod pargana and Hubar, have a curious re- 
putation. When a woman, owing to an evil influence, called parchdyay 
has no children or they die, she visits one of these places, and after 
certain rites or ceremonies creeps thrice through a hole artificially made 
in a stone, and only just large enough to admit an adult, and 
then bathes, leaving one garment at the spot. This is believed to 
free her from the influence. Sunday morning is the proper time for 
this and Bhadon and ilagh are the best months. At Hubar the woman 
bathes besides a Muhammadan nau-gaza (nine yards long) grave. 

The evil eye . — The evil eye is the subject of various beliefs, which 
cannot be described here in full, though it is too important a factor in 
nopular usage to be passed over in silence. The term ‘ evil eye ’ is gen- 
erally accepted as a translation of nazar, but that woixl denotes a good 
deal more than the evil effects of an ‘ ill-wishing ’ person’s gaze. It 
connotes the subjective effect of the gaze of any one, however benevo- 
lent or well-disposed, when that gaze has induced complete satisfaction 
in the mind with the object observed, whether animate or inanimate.^ 
Thus low-caste persons may cast nazar upon a man of higher caste, not 
because they are of low c iste but because of the envy of him which 
they are supposed to feel. Children are peculiarly subject to nazar 
because they may induce a feeling of pride or satisfaction in those who 
gaze on them, and for this reaseii their faces are left unwashed for six 

• P. ^. Q., I , § tf4. 

CC 
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310 The evU eye. 

years, among tie poorer classes.^ To avert it the Gnjars of Hazara 
use amulets of iatJcar wood Celt is J'is(ralis) and they are also 
tied round the necks of cattle. 

On the same principle anything beautiful or charming, when looked 
upon hy a person bent on mischief, prompts him to do harm, ^vhile any- 
thing ugly in itself is safe from the evil eye. Hence anything beautiful 
is daubed with black so that the eye may fall on the daub and not on 
the thing itself. Accordingly an iron vessel is hung up w'hen a house 
is abuilding as a nazar-wnitu or averter of nazar, or a blackened pitcher 
will serve equally well. Such pitchers are often hung permanently on 
a conspicuous part of a completed house also. The pattern on ornamen- 
tal clothes is spoilt by introducing a marked irregularity somewhere for 
the same reason.® Iron is not in itself a protection against nazar, 
unless it is black, atid the efficacy of arms as prophylactics against 
spirits appears to be based on the idea that an armed man or woman 
should have no fear of anything.*'' To avert the evil-eye a small black 
stone with a hole in it is often worn on the shoulder or round the neck 
and to this the term nazar-wattu is specially applied.^ 

The evil eye is firmly believed in, and iron is the sovereign safeguard 
against it. While a house is being built, an iron pot (or an earthen 
vessel painted black is near enough to deceive the evil eye, and is 
less expensive) is always kept on the works ; and when it is finished 
the young daughter of the owner ties to the lintel a charm, used on 
other occasions also, the principal virtue of which lies in a small iron 
ring. Mr Channing thus described the theory of the evil eye : — 

“When a child is born an invisible spirit is Bometltoes born wif!i it; and unless the 
“ mother keeps one breast tied np for forty days while she feeds the child from the other, 
“in which case the spirit dies of hunger, the child grows up with the endowment of the 
“ evil eye, and whenever a person so endowed looks at anything -onstantly, something 
“evil will happen to it. Amulets worn for protection against the evil eye seem to be of 
“two classes j the first, objects which apparently resist the influence by a superior innate 
“ strength, such as tigers’ claws j the second, of a worthless character, such as cowries, 
“ which may catch the eye of their beholder, and thus prevent the covetous look." 

A father was once asked, Why dou^t you wash that pretty 
Childs’s face ? ” and replied ‘‘ A little black is good to keep off the 
evil eye. ” If so, most Punjabi children should be safe enough. It 
is bad manners to admire a child, or comment upon its healthy 
appearance. The theory of the scapegoat obtains ; and in times of 
great sickness goats will be marked after certain ceremonies, and let 
loose in the jungle or killed and buried in the centi-e of the village. 
Men commonly wear round their necks amulets, consisting of small 
silver lockets containing sentences, or something which looks like a 
sentence, written by Zifaqh. The leaves of the sir as [allizzia lehhek) 
and of the mango {mangifera Indica) are also powerful for good ; 
and a garland of them hung across the village gate with a mystic in- 
scription on an earthen platter in the middle, and a plough beam buried 

1 P. N. Q., II., § 253. 
s Ih., I., § 597. 

• iJ., I., § 599, 

< I., § 657. In slang a nazar-wattit is a worthless fellow—of no use except to keep 

o£E th« «Til eye. ^ 
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Witches or spirits. 

in the gateway with the handle sticking out, show that cattle-plague 
has visited or was dreaded in the village, and that the cattle have 
been driven under the charm on some Sunday on which no fire was 
lighted on any hearth. An inscription made by a faqir on an earthen 
platter, and then washed off into water which is drunk by the 
patient, is a useful remedy in illness ; and in protracted labour the 
washings of a brick from the chakahu (chakra hhyu) fort of Amin, where 
the ‘ arrayed army ’ of the Pandus assembled before their final defeat, 
are potent ; or if anybody knows how to draw a ground plan of the 
fort, the water into which the picture is washed off will be equally 
effective.^ When a beast gets lame, an oval mark with a cross in it, or 
Solomon^s seal, or Siva^s trident, or the old mark of the Aryan need-fire^, 
in general shape like the Manx arms, is branded on the limb affected j 
or a piece of the coloured thread used by the Brahman in religious 
ceremonies is tied round it. 

In Sirmur a person endowed with the evil eye is called ddg^ or 
ddgni, and to avert his influence seven kinds of grain are mixed with 
cow-dung and plastered on the house door, an obscure mantra being 
recited. Dains are witches or the spirits of women, which inflict injury 
in unknown ways. To avert their influence a charm is written on a sheet 
of paper which is held over burning incense and then tied round the arm 
or neck of the person possessed. These charms also contain pictures 
of Bhairon or Mahanbir (Haniiman) with a charm inscribed in a circle. 
Another method of averting the influence of a ddg or dain is to call in a 
Bhat or Dhaki who has a reputation for skill in such matters. He first 
cooks a loaf which is placed on the patient's head. Then a lamp of ghi 
with four wicks is lighted and certain mantras recited thrice, the loaf 
being waved round the patient's head meantime, and finally placed on 
the ground. A he-goat is then decapitated and the blood caught in a 
tdmhd, which, with the goat's head, is also waved round the patient’s 
head. Lastly, the loaf, the lamp, and tumhd with the blood and goat's 
head are all placed by night at a spot where four roads meet. 

In Jubbal the ddkan is a witch and in former days if so adjudged 
she was banished from the State. Only a Brahman can detect a ddkan 
and he judges by marks on her face. A popular way of detecting one 
was to tie her up hand and foot and cast her into a pond. If she floated 
she was proved to be a witch.* 

In Chamba belief in evil spirits exerts a powerful influence on the 
popular imagination. Evil spirits and fairies are believed to have a 
special liking for fair-complexioned children, and so a black mark is 
put on a child's forehead to keep them away, and also to protect it from 

^ The virtue ot the fort is due to its stiuding on tlie edge of a pond in which the 
Sun was born, and where women who wish for sons go and bathe on Sunday. 

2 The sign is often drawn at the door of a house or shop to keep off the evil 

eye. 

2 The dag is also a spirit or witch. In the Simla Hills the evil eye is called dig : 
Simla Hill States Oazftteer, Kumharsain, p. 13. But the term is also applied to ghosts 
connected with fields from which they are supposed to fitch the crops : Simla District 
Gazetteer, p, 42 The dain makes Bhadon unhealthy because she thirsts for blood in 
that month and to av.-'rc its evil days Brahmans give their flock threads on the Bikhri or 
Salono day. On isauj 1st or Saer is the fete day which marks the close of the bad month : 
Mandi Gazetteer, p. 35 ; see also infra. 

‘ Simla Hill States Ganetteer, Jubbal, p, 14. 
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Some spirits and godlings. 

the evil eye. The idea seems to be that malign influences affect 
beauty more than ugliness ; charms are also used to avert hJiiits or 
evil spirits and the evil eye. These are made of leopards’ and bears’ 
claws, and the teeth of pigs, in the belief that as they belong to 
fierce animals they will frighten away anything harmful. A con rie, 
a shell or the bone of a crab has the same virtue. For the same 
reason brass anklets, called reharu, are put on children. A person 
dying sonless becomes a bh'CLt or autar-aputra (sonless), and troubles 
his surviving relatives, unless duly appeased : so adults wear a 
jantra, a small silver or copper case containing a scroll supplied by a 
Brahman. An autar or silver necklet with a human figure cut on it is 
also worn. Another form is the nnd, of silver or copper and shaped 
like an hour-glass. An antar must also be propitiated with the sacri- 
fice of a goat, and for a time his clothes are worn by one of the family — 
a soapnut kernel is also carried on a string round the neck. Iron about 
the person protects one from evil spirits. A woman outside her house 
should be careful not to bathe quite naked, as she is liable to come under 
the shadow of an evil spirit. A child whose jattu or first hair has not been 
cut, must not be taken to a mela, as the fairies who go to fairs may 
exert an evil influence. A piece of netted thread hung above the doorway 
will keep out evil spirits during labour or sickness. 

Asa Hara is a godling in Gurdaspur to whom cairns are erected in 
large uninhabited jungles. 

Bahro is a male spirit, ugly in form, who causes disease and 
must he appeased.^ 

Banasat, a female spirit who lives in forests and on high moun- 
tain slopes. As a guardian of the cattle she is propitiated when the 
herds are sent to the summer grazing grounds. She also presides over 
quarries and cuttings and must be propitiated before work is commenced. 
A goat must be killed over a lime-kiln before it is lit, an offering made 
to her before a tree is felled in the forests, and grain cannot be ground 
at the water-mill without her consent. She is apparently a Jogini, and 
much the same as the Kakshani.* 

The Banbfrs are deified heroes or champions of the olden times. 
They are said to live in the pomegranate, lime, tun, fig, kuinth, sinilal and 
walnut trees. They also haunt precipices, waterfalls and cross-roads and 
are propitiated on special occasions at those spots. They can cause 
sickness, especially in women, and some of them, such as Kala Bir and 
NArsingh, visit women in their husbands' absence. If the husband 
returns while the Bir is in human form he is sure to die unless a 
sacrifice is offered.^ 

The banshira bhiit of the Simla Hills is doubtless the binsira or head- 
less demon, so common in folk-tales He haunts the jungles whose king 
he is supposed to be."* But he also haunts old buildings, valleys and 
mountains, and like a ghost is propitiated in seme places, by sacrifices 
of goats and in others of earth or gravel.® 

* Chamba Gazetteer, 1904, p 192 

Ib., p. 191. 

> Ih., p. 191. 

* Siznla Hill States Gaziettezr, Kambarsaia. p. 12. 

* Ib., pp. 48-9. 
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Sorcery and witchcraft. 

Bir Batal is a water-sprite whose habitat is in every river and 
stream. His ancient name was Varuna, but he now bears also the 
name of Khwaja Khizr. Khicheri, sodden Indian corn, 3 halls of moss, 
3 of ashes, 3 measures of water, a pumpkin or a flour-sheep are offered 
to him. The Minjaran ka mela is held in his honour. A bridge is 
likely to he unsafe unless a sacrifice be made in his honour, and the 
opening of a water-course requires one alsod 

Chungn is the male demon found in walnut and mulberry trees and 
under the karangora shrub. He is worshipped or propitiated. He is 
under the control of a sorcerer whose messenger he is." 

In the Simla Hills he brings things to him and also drinks the milk 
of cows, to whose owners too he brings milk, ghi etc.® 

In Chamha sorcery and witchcraft are still very commonly be- 
lieved in. Various diseases are caused by witches, either directly by incanta- 
tions, or indirectly through the malevolent spirits under their control. 
Cattle disease is also ascribed to witchcraft, and even the ravages of 
wild animals such as leopards. Formerly when witchcraft was sus- 
pected the relatives of the person affected complained to a court or to 
the Raja. An order was then issued to a chela who was reputed to 
have the power of detecting witches. Accompanied by a musician and 
a drummer he went to the place. A pot of water {kimbh) was 
first set over some grain sprinkled on the ground and on this was 
put a lighted lamp. Ropes were also laid besides the ktiwbh. The 
musicians played, and when the chela had worked himself into a state of 
afflatus, he asked the people standing by if they wished the witch to be 
caught, warning them that she might be one of their own relatives. 
'I’hey would, however, assent. This went on for three days, and on 
the third the chela standing by the Inmbh would call out the wltch'’s 
name and order his attendants to seize her. Picking up the ropes they 
would at once execute his order and she would be seized and bound. 
In olden times witches were cruelly tortured to get confessions of guilt. 
One of the methods was that once customary in Europe. The witch 
was dipped in a pool, the belief being that, if guilty, she would 
rise to the surface, but would sink if innocent. Guilt being proved, 
she was banished, and sometimes her nose was cut off. The chela 
received a fee of Rs. 12, part of which went to the State. Ghelas 
can also exorcise evil spirits by making the person afflicted inhale the 
smoke of certain herbs. Though the belief in witchcraft still survives, 
the detection of witches and all the cruel practices associated with it are 
now illegal, and have been entirely discontinued. 

The list of hobgoblins and spirits in Chamba is endless, for there 
is hardly anything the hilhnan does or attempts to do which is not 

* Chamba Q-azetteer, p. 191, and supra, p. 135. Also infra p. 267. 

• Ih., p. 192, and Vol. II, p. 270 infra for the offerings made to him. 

-H. A.S. B., 1911, p. 14,6. 
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control the winds and the storms. When the tempest rage^s on the 
mountain summit he believes the rdkas are contending with one another, 
the falling rock and the avalanche or the weapons of their wrath. In 
ascending a snowy pass the coolies often refrain from all noise till they 
reach the top, lest they should inadvertently offend the spirit of the 
mountain, and bring destruction on themselves ; and no Gaddi would 
think of crossing a pass without first propitiating the pass-deity to 
secure fair weather, and a safe passage for flocks. A cairn with flags 
hanging from twigs fixed on the top is found on the summit of almost 
every pass and represents the pass-deity. ^ 

‘ Marmot ’ records a curious rite practised during an eclipse of the 
moon in Pangi. The Pangwals stood in a circle on one leg, holding 
each a big stone poised on the right shoulder while with the other hand 
they pinched the left ear. This was done to propitiate the rdks/tasas, 
and the posture was maintained until the eclipse was over,® 

Elsewhere not only do rdhshasas inhabit trees, as we have seen 
(p. 139 supra) but it is also wise to halt at sunset when on a journey 
lest they lead you astray during the night. Further, if you are eating 
by lamp-light and the light goes out 3'ou should cover your food with 
your hands to prevent them from carrying it off in the dark.^ Like the 
prels or ghosts th-y dwell to the south. In the earlier mythclogy the 
rdkihasas seem to have been giants and it was they who snatched the 
book of learning from SaraswatPs hands when she came down from the 
hills to beyond Thauesar and made her in shame become a river which 
sank into the earth and go to join the Ganges.* 

In Kulu thejalpnri are of two kinds : —jal jogni and hatdli or chnrel. 
The influences of the former are averted by offering fl(jwers and a lamb 
by the side of a water-course. The Lrmer is said to meet humankind 
verv seldom : but when sheaoes get hold of a man she takes him to her 
lodging and at night cohabits with him : if he will not obey her wishes 
she will kill him but otherwise she does no harm to him. There is no 
means of opposing her influence. The naJias pari are offered rice to get 
rid of them. Women are apt to he influenced by them because they 
are generally weak minded. 

As the jogni are supposed to live on mountains and the chiirei in 
ravines the use of red clothes is avoided on both, especially on the 
mountains. 

In the Simla Hills, besides the gods, spirits of various kinds are 
believed in and propitiated. Such are the or ghosts, especi- 

ally the jal-parit w water-sprites, also called jal-mdtris, the cMidrasp 

1 CUamba Gazetteer, p. 191 

2 P. N. Q., II, § 121. 

t> II., II, § 738. 

« Ih., Ill, pp. 215, § 196. 

5 ChMM,a.r,^e.a‘kx. chUiri, maaiis ‘ bole ’ : J. A, 3. B., 1911, p. Ul, But lain, 
a syaonym of dig, does not appeir to be connected with dain, daiai, a den or lar.je h.olc in 
a rock : ib., p. '-ii. In tCuln chhidra swan to mean an oath or obligation and to be a 

syaonym of chhua. 
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Spirits in BahdwaVpur. 

and hansMra. The Unit is the ghost of the cremating ground. Fret 
is the term appMed to the ghost for one year after the death of the 
deceased : risheF its name from the end of that year to the fourth. 
Jal-pans are conceived of as female forms, some benevolent, others 
malevolent. To propitiate the former a sacrifice is required. The 
chhidra is conceived of as a terrifying spirit which must be propitiated 
by incense of mustard seed. The banahira haunts old buildings, valleys 
and peaks. It is propitiated by sacrifices of goats, or in some places 
by offerings of dust or gravel. In lieu of sacrifice ajoii/n, called hunfhatn, 
is offered to K all and to parU or mdtris. A tract of hill or forest is 
set apart as the place of this worship, and even if the rest of the forest 
is cut down the pait consecrated to the goddess or spirit is preserved for 
her worship, none of the trees in it being cut, or their boughs or even 
leaves removed. Dags are the demons specially associated with fields. 
If the crop yields less than the estimated amount of produce it is 
believed that the difference has been taken by the dag. The dududhdri 
or mdtiashdii spirit is one which haunts burning ghats and is averted 
by wearing a silver picture round one^s neck. If possessed by the 
former one should abstain from meat. Ghatialu or Gateru is a demon 
known in Dhami. He is said to possess people and is propitiated by 
the sacrifice of a kJiadhu (ram). He is embodied in a stone which is 
kept in the house and worshipped to protect the cattle from harm. 
He is said to have come from Bhajji State ^ The fair of the gdstdn or 
fairies at Bamsan in Nadaun iKangra) is held on the first Tuesday in 
H^r and on all Tuesdays in other months. Only women attend the fair 
to worship the who inflict boils on children. The fair has been 
in existence from time Immemorial, but the special worship on Tuesdays 
dates from the birth of Rtija Bhim Chand’s son 

Bahawalpur is equally rich in spirits. There in addition to the 
parei, hhut, dit {? dail), rdkhash, dam, chnTet .and j)ari, we find the 
fashdj^ ddkati, shdkan and deo. To these are mostly ascribed diseases 
of the brain and womb in women, but they occasionally possess men 
too. Khetrpaks temple at Uch is a famous place for casting out 
spirits. Many of the disorders of children are ascribed to demons, such 
as the vmm-iis-salidn or ‘ mother of children,'’ who causes convulsions. 
Such diseases are believed to be connected in some way with low 
castes, and so Bhangts and Chuhras are employed to exorcise tliem.'^ If 
anything goes bad it is believed to be bewitched {hdndhnd) by an 
enemy, apparently through the agency tf a spirit, and those skilled 
in combating magic by charms are generally called in to undo the mis- 
chief, hut sometimes it can be remedied without such aid. Thus a 
dyer whose indigo has got spoilt can make it regain its colour by relating 
some gossip he has beard in a highly coloured form. 

'Fr. rishi, a sage. 

^ In that State is said to mean ghost : J. A. S. B., 1911, p. 163. In Sinndr 

Ghatriali is a goddess — see p. 300 infra. 

3 Clearly the psideSa or cannibal demon. The word dto has had a long and inter- 
esting history. It is enriens to find it used here of an evil spirit, apparently, because in 
the Punjab Himalayas deo—deota. 

' Bahawalpur Gazetteer, p. 187. Sometimes a lahdna, a kind of insect, ia tied round 
the neck of a child suffering from convulsions. This may be done because the LabAna is 
a low caste : but 5 ^. p. 4, 'V'oL III, The lahdva is also sud to be used to cure 

WSfti. 
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In tbe bands of one wbo bas by fasting etc. attained to hid^a 
mtistard seeds are very potent and can be used to bill a healthy 
enemy, cnre a sick friend or recover stolen property. For the latter 
tbe recipe is : take a gourd and some mustard seeds, rub them between 
four fingers, repeat charms over them and 1 brow them at tbe gourd. 
It will then float away in tbe air to the spot where the booty is 
concealed. 


Agricultural superstitions. — I'he superstitions connected with 
cattle and agriculture are endless. No horned cattle or anything 
appertaining to them, such as butter or leather, must be bought or sold 
on Saturday or Sunday ; and if one die on either of those days it is 
buried instead of being given to the menials. So the first beast that 
dies of cattle-plague is buried. Cattle-plague can be cast out across the 
border of one village into the one which adjoins it in the east. All 
field-work, cutting of grass, grinding of corn and cooking of food, are 
stopped on Saturday morning ; and on Sunday night a solemn proces- 
sion conducts a buffalo skull, a lamb, sir as sticks, butter-milk, fire, and 
sacred grass to the boundary, over which they are thrown, while a gun 
is fired three times to frighten away the disease. Last year a man was 
killed in an affray resulting from an attempt to transfer the plague in 
this manner. A villager in Gurgaon once captured the cattle-plague in 
its material shape, and wouldn’t let it go till it promised never to remain 
where he or his descendants were present ; and his progeny are still sent 
for when murrain has fastened on a village, to walk round it and call on 
the plague to fulfil its contract. The sugar-press must be started, and a 
well begun on a Sunday On Saturday night little bowls of water are 
set out round the proposed site, and the one which dries up least marks 
the exact spot for the well. The circumference is then marked, and they 
begin to dig, leaving the central lump of earth intact. They cut out 
this clod, call it Khwaja Ji (appealing to Khwaja Khizr) and' worship 
it and feed Brahmans. If it breaks it is a bad omen, and a new site 
will be chosen a week later. The year’s ploughing or sowing is best 
begun on a Wednesday : it must not be begun on a Monday "or on a 
Saturday, or on the 1st or 11th of any month ; and on the 15th of each 
month the cattle must rest from work. So weeding should be done 
once, twice, thrice or five times : it is unlucky to weed four times. 
Reaping must be begun on a Tuesday and finished on a Wednesday, the_ 
last bit of crop being left standing till then. When the grain is ready 
to be divided, the most extraordinary precautions are observed to prevent 
the evil eye from^ reducing the yield. Times and seasons are observ- 
ed, perfect silence is enjoined, and above all, all audible counting of the 
measures of grain is avoided.^ When Sugarcane is first sown, sweet- 


Yon cannot measure grain without all kinds of premutions. It must not be raeas- 
nr^ at all on a new or full moon (parua) day, and Saturday is bad. Bet-iii at dawn 
midday, sunset, or midnight, when the spirits are busy. Let 4 men go inside’ an enclosi 
ing line with an earthen vessel — anl no one else till they have flnishel Let them face the 
north. Keep silence during the measuring and avoid cnnuting the number aloud tallies 
bemg kept by putting down small heaps of grain called b'>hati. Once *he oriin is measu-ed 
W is safe from the evil eye. The mcamriug is made systematically, doubtless to avoid con- 
toion and cheating or quarreling. See p. 173, §§ 435-6 of Ibbetson’s Kainal S™t 
Beport, and pages 194 ^ and 236 f of Vol. I. of Elliott's Baees of the North- Weetfrn 
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ened rioe is brought to the field and with it women smear the out- 
side of the vessel. It is then given to the labourers. Next morning or 
when it is planted out a woman puts on a necklace and walks round the 
field, winding thread on to a spindle' ; and when it is cut the first fruits 
are offered on an altar called tnahdl built clo.se to the press, and sacred to 
the sugarcane god, whose name is unknown unless it too be rnakdl and 
. then given to Brahmans. When the women begin to pick the cotton 
they go round the field eating rice-milk, the first mouthful of which 
they spit on to the field toward the west ; and the first cotton picked is 
exchanged at the village shop for its weight in salt, which is prayed 
over and kept In the house till the picking is over. 

When the fields are being sown they sing : — 

‘ A share for the birds and fowls, a share for wayfarers and 
travellers : 

A share for the passers-by, a share for the poor and mendicant.'^ 

On the 9tli of the light half of Katik both men and women walk 
round a town early in the inorniiig, re-entering it by the same gate that 
they left it by. During this cirou na ubulation they sing hymns while 
the women scatter iatndja by the way, saying : — 

' Friend husbandman, take thy share. 

Our share we write down to God.'’-' ■ 

To protect gram fro.n lightning it shoul-l be .sown with wheat — at 
least this is believed to be the case in ivingri apirt from the benefits 
of a mixed crop.^ 

The threshing floor is naturally of considerable importance in folk- 
religion. From the time the grain is cut until it is formally weighed 
it is e.xposed to the r.ipacity of demons .ind hhdf^. But they are only 
of mediocre intelligence and can easily be imposed upon It is only 
necessary to draw a mairic circle round the heap and place a sickle on 
top of it to keep them off.“ Or in Montgomery and the otner parts of 
the south-west the village / or holy man write.s a charm which 

is stack In a cleft stick in the heap. For this a iixed fee, called ratul- 
wdMf is paid .Special care has to be taken when the winnowing begins. 

Friday being the goblins’ holiday sh- mid be .‘ivoided, or tin? grain will 

vanish. At a fit ti ue the worker .s go to the spot and a couple^ of men 
are posted to prevent any living thing from approaching. Winnowing 
is carried on in silence. If by evening it is not finished the charm is 
left on one heap and the other is pr:‘ssed down witu the winnowing 
basket. Goblins sleep at night, but a somnarabulist can do harm if this 
plan is not adopted. The -^aine precautions are observed in dividing the 
produce.6 

The agricultural super.stiti tns in Bahawalpur are of special interest 
because in tint state disease is personified and even trees become 
an t h ro po rn orph i s ed . 

‘ Karnal S. R., p. 1S1. This custom is falling into disuse. 

3 P. N. Q.. IV, j 85. 

3 Ib., Ill, § 481. 

" Ib., II, § 477. 

* X. I. X. Q., IV, s 693. 

“ Purser, Montgomery S. B., p. 100. 
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Harvest and cattle charms. 


If a crop of wheat, gram or maize be attacked by insects {kungi or 
tela \ a charm [kaldm] is recited to avert in jury, or a ca nel’s bone burnt 
so that the smoke may drift over the crop, a kaldm being also read. 
The following charms are in use : — 

Kungi, Kira, Mtila, Bakhta chdre bhaiii bhira, 

Hukm Khuda de ndl di hawd ate g iiudd. 

“ Kungi, Kira, Mtila. and Rakhra are brot ler-s anl sisters (of the 
same family) ; by the command of God a wind blew and drove them 
all awayk’ Tuis is spoken over sand, which is then sprinkled over the 
crop. The following verse is recited and blown over the diseased 
crops : — 

Kungi, Kirn, Bakhra tarige bhain bhira. 

Soft be nitndz di gat wd udd. 

“ Kungi, Ki>-a, Bakhra are all three brothers and sisters. The 
bread of one who does not prav {iiimdz\ was oairied away by the 
wind.'’^ ileanwbile the owner walks round the field, eating fried wheat. 
If be mee'.s any one while so doing he gives him the wheat, but must 
not speak to hi u. When grain i as all b en tiireshed out by the cattle 
the owner dig.s round it a trench I, d'ar.), whicdi be tills with water. No 
one may enter this circle, which protects the crop from evil spirits. 
Blight is averted by banging up a pot, on a long stick, in the field, the 
pot being filled with earth fro n a saint'’s tomb. In selecting a place 
for a stack of corn, a pit is first dag and the earth excavated from it 
put back again. If it exactly fills th * pit, the place is nupropitions and 
anotiier place is chosen. But if some earth remains over the corn is 
slacked and the grain winnowed there Many cultivators set up a 
plough in a heap of corn, and draw a line round it with a knife to 
prevent genii fiom eating the grain. If when corn 1 as been winnowed 
the grain appears less than the husks, it is b-lieved that some evil 
genii has got into the heap and stolen the grain and a ram or he-goat 
is killed and eaten jointly by the farmers to expel it. Such genii 
as>ume the shape of ants or other in.sects, and so, wlien the husks have 
been separated from the grain, the ground aiound the heap is swept and 
no insect allowed to get into it. When cattle &c. are diseased they are 
commonly taken to a shrine, and in a dream the owner is told what 
means will effect a cure; or the wryairar of the shrine hears a voice 
from the tomb or the cattle get fiightened at night and run away, in 
either of which cases it is expected that they will recover, in the 
Ubha the following mautar is used in cases of foot aud mouth 
disease : — 


Charms for 
crops and 
Cattle. 


Suranjit de tre bete, Dar, Dathar, Biihdra, 

Biwt bdt de pup dubban je dhan wich kare paedra. 

"Suranjit had three sons, Dar, Dathar and Bnhara. Tne sins of 
Bfwi Biii shall sink her down [i.e., she will be anniailatedj if she lives 
at all in this world,'” 

. Lamma this disease is called is anl to cure it the 

ahrine of Jetha Bhut^a is much resorted to. If grass does not agree 
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with the cattle the folio wiai mantar is reeiteil 7 or 11 ti'aes aad the 
ntuUdk blows into each animars ear : — 

Kdla patjitlia pahhar wanndn. 

Zimi« wick hik aalu iipanndn, 

Aa kar patktha eda mdndn ; 

Mat” bhi teri zdt pichJidnd”: 

Ant ftayri, ant gor, 

Mare oathtlia te jiu>e dhor. 

On the other hand Sa.vanc appears to be a benevolent spirit 
who oasts on diseases. ‘'Bantari gave birth to Sawant beyond the 
river, whereby alcers, abscesses, tooth-aches, ophthalmia and swell- 
ings of the breast departed \ runs the couplet. If the right breast 
be swollen the left is exorcised and vice versa. In a somewhat 
similar way scorpion-bite is cured by proxy. A man goes on the 
patient's behalf to the exoreiser who blows a spell on the water which 
the proxy drinks, and then the sufferer recovers. ^ 

If a young tree is peculiarly flourishing or vigorous, it is dedicated 
to a pit or even called after his name, and offerings are made to it. 
Villagers often visit such a tree in small groups. Gradually the tree 
is supposed to be the saint himself and to distinguish it a flag is fastened 
to it. The p'lr chosen in such cases is the one most implicitly believed 
in by the villagers.^ 

Minos suserstitioxs. — Good and bad omens are innumerable. 
Black IS unlucky, and if a man go to build a house and turn up char- 
coal at the first stroke of the spade, he will abandon the site. A mantis 
is the horse of Bam, is very auspicious, and always saluted when seen. 
Owls portend desolate homes ; and the ioil {Eudynamps orientaUa) is 
also especially unlucky. Chief among good omens is the dogar, or two 
water-pots one on top of the other. This should be left to the right, as 
should the crow, the black buck, and the mantis ; but the snake to the 
left. To sneeze is auspicious, as you cannot die for some little time 
after. So when a man sneezes his friends grow enthusiastic and con- 
gratulate him, saying ‘ live a hundred years ’ ! On the other band 
it is said that sneezing is always a bad omen among Hindus and a 
sneeze from any one near him will always prevent a Hindu's starting on 
a journey or any important business. He will sit down for a while 
before recommencing and if he should fail even then he will attribute 
it to the sneeze.® But after sneezing you may eat, drink or sleep, only 
von must not go on a visit.^ Odd numbers are lucky : — ‘ iSumere 
Dens impari gaiidet.’ But three and thirteen are unlucky, because 

1 Baliawalpur Q-azetteer, pp. 188-89, 

2 For the speli, whu’h .» au mvjoatioa of the Name (of God), see ib., p 187. Some 
believe that the Prophet permitted me pract.ce of haujiag rags (ou the Pilgrims’ tree) 
atid exjli.ned iLe peculiar name of the expediaoa called Zat-ul-nka’a iplace of shreds of 
Cioth) by supposing it to be a term tor a tree to which the Mosems hung their ex-voto 
rags ^ Toe Tdrikh-i Tabiri men uns it as a practice of the pagan Arabs and talks of 
evil spirits lesidiug in tue date-tree : Burton’.- A.I Madina (lu06), 1, p. 155. 

^3 14., I, § 776. The Buddhist idea is the same and a Tibetan proverb often said when 
a man sneezes runs — 

Chhering ndmmet Funchung shokk, 

Jjorggi thang-nang tonggi thalek, 

Tondi debard zorbd thuki. ^ 

' May God prolong your life, and avert the evil omen 

* Ib., I, § 949. 


Ibbetson, 
§ 230. 
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they are the bad days after death; and terah tin is equivalent to 
‘all anyhow’. So if a man, not content with two wives, wish 
to marry again, he will first marry a tree, so that the new wife 
may be the fourth and not the third. The number five and its aliquot 
parts run through most religious and ceremonial customs. The shrine 
to Bhumia is made of five bricks ; five culms of the sacred grass are 
offered to him after child-birth ; five sticks of sugarcane are offered ; 
with the first fruits of the juice, to the god of the sugar-press, and so on 
without end ; while offerings to Brahmans are always 1^, 2^, 5, 7^, whe- 
ther rupees or sers of grain. The dimensions of wells and well-gear on 
the other hand are always fixed in so many and three quarter cubits ; 
and no carpenter would make or labourer dig you any portion of a well 
in round numbers of cubit. In Sialkot wdkde (apparently fr. wadhan, 
to increase) is always used in counting for tin. Elsewhere in counting 
bahiit is used for it and the shisham with its 3 leaves is a type of utter 
failure, 12, on the contrary, i? peculiarly lucky, and complete success is 
called pao bdra. 52 also,appears to be a happy number, and appears in 
Buddhism as the number of ‘the divisions of thought, word, and deed.... 
all the immaterial qualities and capabilities which go to make up the 
individual Both 1 2 and 52 occupy a conspicuous place in the organi- 
sation of caste. A haiya, or group of 22 villages, is, like hdra and 
hdwan or groups of 12 and 52, respectively, a favourite term for a tribal 
settlement containing ahovit that number of villages. So too ;32 is in 
Buddhism the number of ‘the bodily marks of a great man ’ (Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. XXXV, p. llfi). But indeed all the twos, 
22, 32, 42 etc. are favourite numbers. On the other hand 8 doas not 
appear to be a lucky number, though it is the number >.f prostrations 
made in the worship of the Bhagat-panthis. Tlie 8th child is unlucky. 

Council of But for three persons to act togethf^r a . a council committee is 

Inc^"”' unlucky, at any rale in Bahawalpur. Trchon jnnid^ di majhs hhoti, 
i.e. a committee consisting of thr -e members nnmckv {lit, counter- 
feit). On the other hand to be five in council is thrice hlj^sed, for the 
proverb 2 . 0 QS : pdncho^ me’’’' pir, panj pardtdn or psnjo men parmeshar, 
there is god in the 5 leaders, or in 5, i.e their decision is final. But 
punch may mean that you will have to go to the authorities [panchdyat) 
for redress, and «flHs an omen of a quarrel, so trans.ictions of the 
5th and 7th are put down as of the Ith and 6th 

Amongst Hindus the 9th year is rtnyint, or without a number, 
and is so called, but there is no objection to returning it at a Censu-: 
under that name. Again in the case of boys the st;i* and 1 2tii years 
are unlucky and also called angint. The unlucky nuii.bers, however, 
do not appear to be un-ucky at all when used of ages. Thus 9 is neither 
lucky nor unlucky, though it is a multiple of 3 which is quite disastrously 
unlucky, 5 is very lucky and 1, 5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 17, 21, 25, 31, 41, 

' Ehys-David, American Lecturet on BuddMim, p. 3 56. Bat in the hills 2 is dis- 
tinctly nnlncky and a ddiilla, twj ea>-s of wheat, barley er maize in oue, is ill omened 
while in any calculation if 2 be the balance it is unlucky aud called pdshi, lit. ‘ haugiag 
J. A. S. B., 1911, pp. liS, 219. la aueieut ludia 13 was not ill-omened: J li A s' 

1916, p. 860#. 

’ Jost fu the Sth month of pi^nancy is onlnoky. 
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51, or 101 are fortunate as indeed are all odd numbers (except 3),i but 
in the Knrram 3. 13 and 16 are peculiarly unlucky. 

For an interesting account of numbers in Punjab folklore see 
Templets Legends of the Pnnfah, preface to Vol. I, pp x^ni— iv : 2, 4, 

8, 16, 3 and 7 are common, but 12 is the commonest of all : 6, _ 18, 24, 
36, 48 and 9 also occur. 5 is also frequent, while there are^ instances 
of 13, 14, 19, 20,21 and 22, while 60, 70 and the old Indian magic 
are also found. See also pief. to V"©!. II, PP* ^rx and xx, 
for some further details. In icliglon we have the 33 crores of gods, the 
84 Sidhs, the 9 Naths, the 64 Jognis, the 52 Vfras (Birs), the 6 Jatis— or, 
among the Jains, 7 Trumpp’s Translation of the Adi-Granth, Introd,, 
p. xlix 

Besides snee;!ino' other bodily affections are ominous. Thus a 
movement of the right eyelid or a singing in the right ear means joy ; 
of the left, o-rief- : a movement of the flesh in the right upper ami or 
shoulder means that you will soon embrace a friend, but one in the 
left portends a debilitating sickness. A tingling in the right palm 
means a gain of 2 or 3 rupees at least : in the left it means money to be 
paid away. In the sole of either foot tingling denotes a journey or that 
you will put your feet in the mud— a serious calamity.® Shaking one^s 
leo- while sitting on a chair or couch means loss of money.* Yawning 
is^ery unlucky and to averi evil Muhammadans say la haula wa Id 
quipata ilia hilldhf Biting one's tongue means that some one is telling 
tales against one.® 

Twitching {sanh) of the right eye is a lucky o.ren in Kangra, and 
the general science of its omens is summed up in the lines : — 

‘ If the lower left lip twitch, know there will be a blot on the happiness. 

If the upper lid twitch, say all will be dellgat and pleasure. 

If the outer lids, it will be wealth and g.iin : but if the inner, loss. 

For the right it will be the reverse.'"’’ 

Omens. — A large number of omens are naturally connected with 
the horse, probably because he is both a valu.able animal and used to be 
the representative or vehicle of the Sun-god. His actions, colour and 
form therefore are all full of significance. If you go to buy a horse and 
' he shakes his head it is a warning to you against purchasing him, but 
the reverse if he paws the ground in welcome.® The normal points of a 
horse are not regarded, or rather his ‘ points ' consist in the numerous 
marks and signs on him which are auspicious or the reverse. The 
classical work on this science is the farasndma-i-Rangin or treatise by 

ip. N. Q., I., § 127. 

- According to another account twitching of the right upper eyelid in a man portends 
good, but in the lower it is just the opposite, and in a woman twitching of the left eyelid is 
a sure source of joy : P. 77. Q., b § 927. 

3 n., § 849. 

<lh.. Ill, § 27. 

3 n.. Ill § 683. 

3 PS., Ill, § 781. 

7 PS., Ill, §111. 

>Pi.,I,§ 463. 
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Omens from the horse. 

XTnlticky Bangfn (Sa^ddat Ydr Khan) who regards the horse as one of a captive 
ticrses.. yet god- like race.i The matter is of grave practical importarce as it 
seriously affects the felling value of a loiee Thus in Bf.bdwalpur the 
following horses are unlucky : — 

(a) A horse or mare, with a white spot, small enough to be 

covered by the thumb, on the forehead Such a horse 
is called tdra-peshani, or starred on the forehead. 

(5) A horse or mare with three feet of one coh ur and the fourth 
of another. A white blaze on the foieh. ad however, 
counteracts this evil sign. Such an animal is called 

arjal. 

(c) A horse with a black palate {Stdh kdm asp in Persian). 

(d) A horse with both hind feet and the off forefoot white. But 

a white xear forefoot is a good omen, as in the Persian 
couplet : — 

Do paish sufed-o-yahe dasl-i-cliap, 

Busead ldiq-i-shdfi~i-dli nasah. 

“ A horse with two white (hind) feet and a white near 
forefoot is worthy to be ridden by a king 
(a) A horse or mare which is wall- eyed {mdnki) or which has an 

eye like that of a human being, is called tdlci and is ill- 

starred.^ 

I Translated by Lt.-Col. T>. C. Phillott, QnBritcb, 1912. After describing the 
horse Bangin proceeds to enumerate the Are grand defects of the horse. Pirrt and 
worst of these, transcending spavin, exceeding malformation, and even ill manners (which 
last are looked upon by Rangfn as inherent) are placed ‘ The Feathers.’ ‘ The Feathers ’ 
are those whorls where the different currents of hair meet, to them the first section of the 
book is given, and the pre-eminence is one of which they are certainly worthy considering 
that their influences are momentous, predestined, and to a large extent sinister. It is a 
science akin, in its minuteness and intricacy, to palmistry j it is also exact as becomes a 
table of laws from which there is no appeal. If there be only one fea'ber in the centre 
of the forehead it is not to be regarded as an ill-mark ; hot if there he two on the forehead 
avoid that horse and do not dream of buying it. If there be 3, 4 or 6 feathers on the 
forehead Persians will not even look at the horse j others call it a ram, saying ‘ it -will butt 
you to misfortune.’ The battle of the good and evil feathers continues from head to tail. 
A feather low down on the forearm, if it points downward, is called ‘ Driver-in-of the 
Peg’ and is lucky, but if it points upward is called ‘ Pp-rooter-of-the-Peg’ and is baleful. 
A feather under the girth is lucky and is called ‘ width of the Ganges.’ A feather under 
the saddle is unlucky : Buy not a horse with such a feather. Do not even keep him 

in your village ” (Strange that in Ireland also there are turns of the hair that are acconnted 
fortunate, both in horses and in cattle). The colours a’e doomfu' and precise in their 
augury as the feathers themselves: — “ If there are in the blaze hairs the colour of the 
rest of the body, shun the horse ; experts call that horse a scorpion. A white spot on tne 
forehead, sufficiently small to be concealed by the tip of the thumb, is called a star. This 
mark is sinister and ill omened unless there is also some white on the legs. If a horse 
has either the near or off hind white, it is defective and is called arjal. If the seller says 
to you, ‘ Oh but there is white on the forehead too,’ do not give ear to his speciDUs words, 
for the Prophet has said that an arjal is had : what else then is there to he said ? ” The 
best odour for a horse is bay, the second IchdH Am, the third a dun with a black mane 
and tail, called samand. This last would, with the addition of a black strip down the back 
be identical with an Irish ‘ shan buie’’ anJ of an Irish ‘shanbaie’ it has been said (in 
illustrathn of his adroitness and agility) that he ‘ would tend a slater.’ W’a are with Ban»iu 
in his high estimation of the samani. Low on the list comes the grey j many on this side 
of the world would give him (ajd preferably her) a higher place, andit is not lono- since 
that an Irish dealer of exhaustive experience averred that his fancy was for greys and that 
he had seldom had a bad grey horse and never a had grey mare : Timet Uterarg SappU- 
putd, 1912, p. 71. ' " 

’Pahawalpor &aaette»r, p. 184. 
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But the paneh’kalidn or horse with 5 white blazee, one on the 
forehead and one on eaeli foot, is apparently lucky, and the hero’s horse 
is often named Panchkalidui or-a in folk-tales. 

So too when buying a bufEalo, cow or bullock it is a good sign if 
it defecate, but do not buy if it urinate. If a buffalo lows {ringdi) it 
is a good omen, but the reverse if a by-stauder sneezes i 

If au owl hoot thrice on a man’s house he must quit it for 3, 7 or 
1 1 days, placing thorns at its door and feasting Brahmans, sacrificing a 
goat and offering a broken cocoanut before he re-enters it.^ 

A kite settling on the roof of a house is unlucky.® 

Dogs are peculiarly gifted for they can see evil spirits moving 
about and so their howling is a portent of evil. If out hunting a dog 
rolls on its back game will be plentiful, but if it lies quietly on its 
back in the house it is praying for help and some calamity is imminent.* 
When out shooting it is very lucky to meet a gatur, a name applied in 
the Punjab to a small king-fisher with bright blue plumage, which is 
let out of its cage at the Dasehra as a sacred bird.’ A cat or a crow 
throwing water over itself denotes a coming guest.® 

The perils of travel have led to the development of something like 
a science of augury in regard to it. Before starting on an important 
journey a Hindu will consult a Brahman as to what day will be propi- 
tious and if he cannot start on that day he will send on a paifra, a small 
bundle of necessaries, to some place near the gate by which he intends 
going, and start himself within the next two days.'? 

When starting on a journey if a Brahman or Dumna is met, or any 
one carrying an empty pot (gharn) or basket {lilta), the omen is unfavour- 
able, and the traveller turns back. If a child is met or a person cmrying 
full ghara the omen is favourable. For a journey or any work of im- 
poi-tance a Brahman is consulted to ascertain the sat or lucky moment, 
and if the person is unable to start on the day and at the time fixed, 
his walking^ stick or bundle is put outside the door, and this is looked 
upon as equivalent to his departure. 

After seeing a bier or touching a scavenger good Hindus will bathe, 
and the scavenger must also wash his clothes himself.® 

If when setting out on any purpose you meet a person carrying an 
empty ghara it is an ill omen, but good if the water-pot is behind you. 
So too it is unpropitious to meet a person cairying wood, but the 
reverse if he comes behind you.® It is unlucky to meet a widow but 
a good omen to meet a woman with a male child.*® 

In Dera Ghazi Khan it is lucky to meet a man at starting, but a 

P. N. Q., II, § 490. 

2 IJ., Ill, § 113. 

3 II., II, § 179, 

< IJ , I, § 703. 

s JJ., I, § 864. 

3 Ib., 1, § 854. 

Jh., I, § 1016. 

I lb.. IV, § 41. 

s /J., I, § 610. 

i» Ib. I, § 865. 
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woman forebodes failure in your purpose. So too it is unlucky to 
encounter a shrike* on the left Ik^nd, and Balocb calls this chJiapt or 
‘sinister^, turning back to make a fresh star*^. But to meet one on 
the right is propitious. The neighing of a horse or the braying of a 
be-ass is a favourable omen. Tn this district augiu'ies are also taken 
by kicking one's shoe into the air while walking If it falls on its sole 
it is a goodj but if it turns over, a bad sign.” 

In Dera Ismail Khan the Muhamm.idan .Jats and Balooh have the 
following omens : — 

To meet a woman when starting on a journey is a bad omen. For 
any one to recall a man as he starts is also a bad omen. Shikdrit 
consider it unlucky to meet a jackal when they start. If a man who 
is ill and is setting out to obtain treatment, meets a snake it is a bad 
omen if he fails to kill it but a good one if he succeeds in doing so If 
a she-jackal [pavi) call behind the house of a sick man he is certain 
to die— 

Rdthi iulde Tttekt ‘^By night if the cock, 

Te dehen bulde shighar^ By day the jackal calls 

Ehki ladli Sdhibi^ A king changes 

Te eiki panda kdl Famine befalls ” 

If a sick man hears a stallion neigh at night it portends his re- 
covery. A smut or dirt in the left eye is ill, in the right, good luck. 

It is unlucky to drink water before starting, but auspicious to eat 
sugar in any form. 

But in spite, it would seem, of all omens, iwosperity in travel may 
be secured by saying : — 

Sitd Raghdpal Ram he tnmah bdjM'hIo hdth, 

Age dge Har chale, piehhe Har hd sdfh 

‘ Join hands in praise of Sita and R^m 

And God will precede you, and you will follow God."" 

To see a partridge on one’s right is lucky provided that one is 
going to a field, to meet a friend or homewards : Rheh, m(f, ghar 
ahane •jh'o.i hdmcanhanij beopdr, i.e, it is better to meet it on the 
left when one is going on business. On a journey homewards again 
or to meet a friend it is auspicious to meet a Bhang an or any woman 
of very low caste, or one with two ghavas on her head.® But it is 
always unlucky to aueet a load of wood or a Brahman, and if one meets 
the latter one should try and pass to the left, letting him pass on the 
right 

To meet a Chuhra is lucky, the more so if he has a b.aslcet or broom 
in hand.* 

*In Jatki speech malhdla, ia Balochi gydnchh : P, N. Q , I. S 1019 

2 n., § 1020 . 

3 Shighar is the male jackal. 

■* SdAihi = “ ruler.” 

6 P. N. Q., n, § 670. 

3 This omen may be conrected with the siiperstitioti vefevred to in the account of 
Gfiga. 

?P. N. Q.. 11, §150. 

3 Ih., II, § 349. 
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Never proceed on a journey begun if you are called back at 
starting. So strongly is this believ'ed to be unlucky that relations will 
send things accidentally left after a traveller rather than call him back.^ 

If when going anywhere witli an object you meet a jackal it is a 
good omen^ but two are better : provided the animal does not cross your 
path — when your object will be frustrated.* 

To hear a jackal barking is, in Dera Ghazi Khfin, most unlucky. 

It is known as hhzinkdri'^ In Rohtak it is lucky to bear' a jackal 
bowling on the left, but not on the right,* and the jackal should not 
be spoken of by his proper nome as gidtr, but as Jambu.® 

In Bahawalpur to hear a donkey bray behind when one is starting Omoni. 
on a journey, or a partridge oall on the left is an omen that the journey 
will fail in its object. But a partridge calling on the right is lucky. 

Also it is fortunate to meet a sweeper carrying filth, or a coffin, when 
setting out on business It is a good omen to see the bird, called 
malhala, on the right hand early in the day and later on the left, and 
vice verm. If a thief, when going to steal, hear a pheasant on the 
left he considers it a bad omen and returns. If a maina or a lali be 
heard warbling on the roof, the women reply, Atd pthd pid he,ja mimhdn 
kon lid. “The flour is ready ground, go, fetch the guest,” i.e, a guest 
is expected. The bird^s note is supposed to be ptho piho, the imperative 
of pihnd {pis’ia), to grind. If a tnan sneezes when starting on a 
journey, the journey will be unsuccessful. Similarly it is a bad omen 
for a marriage procession to hear the roar of thunder or meet with a gale 
of wind on their way to the bride's house. Any additions to a house are 
made by the Hindus in front of, or in line with, the buildings that exist, 
not in their rear. A new building at the back of the house is calculated 
to bri^ so.me calamity on the owner's head. A crow on the coping 
of the house-wall denotes that % relation is coming on a visit, or at least 
that news from one will soon arrive. On the other hand, if a woman 
gets hurt she will put it down to having heard a crow cawing on the 
coping. A kite sitting on the house is unlucky, so a black hdndt or 
scar 0 -(wow is usually hung on the loftiest part of the roof. 

In Kangra it is also lucky to meet a married woman, a pot full of 
water, a corpse in a doli, fle.sh, fish, a cow with calf, a mongoose, ox, 
the sound of music, a wild parrot perching on your body, a blue jay, 
a peacock, a Jarhi (lizird) or a chipkah (white lizard). But it Is 
unluck}^ to meet an ass, a hull-buffalo, a sweeper with refuse, any one 
carrying salt or earth, a potter, a Brihman bare-headed or one who 
does not return your greeting, a widow, an empty pot, a blind or wall- 
eyed man, a hahdgi or a fiqir smeared with ashes, an oil-crusher (? a 
Teli) with his pot, a crow, a jackal or a cat 

‘ P. K. Q., iv. § 270 

2 n., § 608 . 

3 Ih., § 1019. 

‘ Ib., § 150. 

Ih., § 161. 

sp. NQ ni, ^§109, 110. In .^ttock it U uuluelcy to meet any mau witha bare 
any Br.ilmia i ir a any one weepinj n smoking, or fire, a Crow flying towartl* 

one, a widow, any oae c irrying a broken pot, a gardener with an empty basket, a cat, a 
goat, a cow, or any black aiii nal, a 3 aakc or aii empty vewel if carried. To he^r tbs sound 
° •ii'^ person sneeze \vhile oa a journey is most anforfcunafce, and the latter omen 

will almost always occasion a delay at any lute : p. 107, 
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Eat curds, and go where you please, but do not eat pickle or any- 
thing sour when going to visit an official, or you will either fail to see 
him or not gain your purpose. Success on a journey to pay such a 
visit or for any important business may be assured by observing the 
simple rules : — 

Jo sur chdle, wolii pag dtje, 

Vothi patra kahhi na lije, 

i.e. if you find that your right nostril breathes more quickly than 
your left start with you right foot, and vice versd ; ' never mind books 
and almanacs.' Should you chance to see a noseless man or a barren 
woman do not let them cross you or you will fail in your undertakings.' 
The study of omens from crows alone is almost a science ; — 

“ When going on a journey if a crow caw to the left, 

Know for certain that you will prosper. 

If (a crow) on a journey go before you cawing ; 

I tell you the crow is saying that you will get a wife. 

If a crow caw to the right and go cawing to the left, 

I tell you it is telling you that you will lose your wealth. 

If it caw first to the left and go cawing to the rlo^ht. 

The crow is bringing you wealth and honour above all, 

If a crow caw to the left and go upward. 

Your journey is stayed, and you should stop at home. 

If a crow caw to the left aud turn its back upon you, 

It is bringing grief and trouble upon you. 

If a crow stand on one leg with its back to the sun 
And preen its wings, some great man will die. 

If, when you are eating in the field, a crow caw, 

You will obtain riches out of the earth. 

If a crow flutter both its wings on high. 

Though you try a thousand plans you will suffer loss. 

If a cawing crow sit on the back of a buffalo. 

You will surely be successful in your labours. 

If a crow pick up a bone from the ground and throw it into Water, 
Know that in a few days you will be beneath the sod. 

If a crow lower its head towards the north. 

It is bringing on a disturbance and lightning. 

If crow lower its head to the north and preen its wings, 

It is exiling you from your country. 

If a crow keep on cawing, I tell you what will happen : 

He is calling a guest from a foreign land. 

If on a journey a crow caw with a piece of meat in its mouth, 
Trouble is ovei’, aud you will enjoy the fruit of happiness." 

‘ P. N. Q., II, { 815, - P. N. Q., II, $ 801. These verses are attributed to one Jai Singh 
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Crows always pray for more children in the world as they get 
sweets from them.i 

In Kangra it is lucky to meet a Brahman telling his beads or 
saluting you with his tilaJc sectarial mark) on.® 

‘ If you meet one Sudra, and as many Banias. three Brahmans, 
and four Chhattris — nine women coming in front — don^t go on : I give 
you this omen 

If on the road you meet milk and fish, two Brahmans with books, 
'tis a good omen and all wishes will be granted you.^ 

Quarrels are caused by mixing fire from two houses, standing a 
broom in a corner or allowing a child to turn over a dirty ladle,“ or by 
cla-tterlng scissors.® 

The loan of a comb or kerchief causes enmity.'!' 

If while kneading flour a bit of the dough gets loose, a guest is 
coming.® 

If unleavened bread rise while being baked on an iron plate it 
means that the person for whom it is being made is hungry.® 

Finding gold is unlucky at any time, and metal found on a 
Saturday, when it is unlucky to find anything, is given to a Dakaut 
or Maha-Brahman. No real Brahman takes alms on that day.'® 

Put the fingers of both hands to your forehead and look down to 
where the vrrists join the hands : if they appear to slip from the wrists 
your death is near." 

It is lucky to have one’s crop trodden down by a superior, as it 
will yield the more.'® 

If, when one is thinking of a person or wishes to see him, he turns 
up it forebodes long life to him.'® 

A change of garment will change one’s luck, and it is suflicient 
to change the right shoe to the left foot and vice vcTsdf to secure 
good sport." 

1 P. N. Q., Ill, § 451. 

2 Ih., Ill, § 109 : The omeuj in this district are very numerous, ci. ib. it 110 111 

112,113,114. ’ iv, ij.,, 

I. N. Q., I., § 238. 

* Ib., § 239. 

# ’ P. N. Q.. II, § 1089. 

Ib.. II, § 798. 

"-R., HI, § 682. 

5 Ib., Ill, § 779. 

9 Ih., Ill, § 29. 

Ib.. IV, § 493. 

Ih., IV, § 34. 

Ih., II, § 740. 

Ih., Ill, § 604. 

I,§15, 
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Tahus . — Eating the leavings of another's food causes 1 00 genera- 
tions to burn, and is nearly as ba(t as back -biting which condemns 
countless generations to the flames. ’ 

Muhammadans object to beating a brass tray as the dead might 
be awakened, thinking the Last Day had arrived.- 

Some Hindus will not wear a white turban as long as their 
father is alive.® 

Eed food is said to be avoided by Hindu Banias as it resembles 
flesh j P. N. Q., IV, § i9:h 

It is sometimes said that Hindus consider it unlawful to eat food 
cooked by an unmarried person. ‘ 

However, this may be some tahus are clearly based upon delicacy 
of feeling Such is the prohibition which, regarding it as a great sin 
to accept any help from a daughter or to make any use of her property, 
tahus even a drink of water from her well or a rest under the shade 
of the tree among high-caste Hindus. Brahmans will often not even 
drink water In a son-in-law’s village. And among high class Khatri 
families such as the Seth, Khanna, Kapur and Mihrotra sections of 
Dhaighar status a mother will not even use her daughter’s _fan.’ 
Among Brahmans and Khatris a daughter invariably receives a present 
at a festival. An elder brother too going to visit a married sister 
will not accept food or water from her. If he does not take them 
with him ho must pay for them, in addition to the usual gift which he 
is bound to make to her.® 

Among the Rajputs In Karnal the village into which a girl is 
married is utterly tahu'd to her father, elder brother and all near elder re- 
latives, and even the more distant elder relatives will not eat or drink from 
her husband’s house, though they do not tahn the whole village. The boy’s 
father in turn can only go to the girl’s village by her father’s leave.'^ 

The tahu on new vessels of inetil among Hindus may be removed 
by letting a horse eat out of them. Some orthodox Hindus will also, - 
after this, rub them with ashes to purify the n from the touch of their 
low-caste makers * The horse here probably symbolical of the Sun-god. 

Among Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus no food that has 
been in the house during an eclipse of the sun or moon can be eaten 
and it must be given away. But to avoid this necessity lialwdis keep 
some kus.i or duh grass, cynudon dactylon, in the baskets of sweet stuff 
during an eclipse.* 

A widespread tabu is that placed upon buildings of burnt brick 
or .stone.'® 

1 N. I. N. Q., I, § 242. 

sih., l„ § 114. 

3 Ih. I, § 519. 

^ P. N. Q.. I. § 670. 

•’ Ib., I, § 1002. 

" N. I. N. Q., I, § 25, 

‘ KarniSl Sett. Sep., p. 134. 

P. N. Q., II, § 887. 

^ n., 1, § 705. 

>0 Ib., I, § 755. 
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111 the plains milk should not be churned on a Thursday by either 
Hindus or Muhammadaus as that day is held sacred to the TVluham- 
niadan saints. Part of that day’s milk is used, and the rest yi\en awav 
to mendicants. ‘ 

The Gazetteer of the Simla Hill States thus describes the tuhn on 
the use of milk which is found amon^^ the Kanets : — ‘Amongst Kanets 
the belief is universal that if a man drinks the milk of his own cow or 
gives it to others to driuk he will ineur the displeasure of his deota in a 
practical form.^ But no evil consequences attach to the makino- and 
selling or eating of ////«' from this milk. As a eonsequ'^nee of tins idea 
those who arrange for supplies to visitors have fo get milk from Kolis 
as it is said that although the milk of a Kolias cow may not be drunk 
by the owner himself, it may be safely' given to other people. Sceptics 
say that Kanets have often been compelled to furnish milk for distin- 
guished visitors when Kolis'’ milk was not available, and that no evil 
has resulted. They call the story of the god’s wrath a convenient fiction 
designed to ensure owners of cattle the full benefit of the profitable 
industry of ghi making and to protect them from exaction.’ 

Following up this clue Mr. H. W. Emerson has elicited the 
following data regarding this interesting and important iabn : — 

“ Now the custom is so widespread and presents such interesting 
features that a fuller account of it may free the hill-folk from the 
aspersions cast upon their sense of hospitality. In the first place the 
belief is far from universal amongst Kanets. Tiie restriction in fact 
depends upon the dispensations and dispositions of various gods. Some 
there are who insist on their full rights and forbid the use of milk in 
any other form than gt/. Others content tliemselves with a formal 
recognition of their prerogative, whilst not a few allow their worshippers 
both to drink themselves and give to others. 

As an instance of the autocratic despot we may cite the case of Hum, 
a god who epreises sway around Narkanda. He will not permit his 
devotees to deal in any way with pure milk or curds and even the gi/t 
must be properly clarified. Cases have occurred in which a new-born 
child whose mother has died in childbirth has had to wait hungry until 
a milch cow could be brought from Kulu or some other district where 
the local god Imposed no veto. For it is an old feature of the supersti- 
tion that prohibition or freedom to use the milk are dependent on the 
origin and lineage of the animal that gives it. A cow imported from 
the jurisdiction of an alien deity remains s rbject to the rules and regula- 
tions of its ancestral god. Neither she nor her offspring can acquire the 
liberties or incur the disabilities as the c.ise may be, of naturalised 
subjects of the new divinity. The principle is indeed applied to object^; 
other than the sacred cow, for if the offerings made to certain deities 
pass from their spheres of influence the gods go with them and thus 
often gain a footing in villages which have neither known them in the 
past nor want them in the future. “The god holds what the god has 

1 1. N. Q., IV, § 351. Very different ideas prevail elaewhere. Thus the Brahiii and 
Baloch nomads of Peshin will give milk in exchange for other commodities, but deem it a 
disgrace to make money by it, and among the Badami in Arabia labhdn or ‘ milk-sellev ’ 
is a termiof disgrace • Burton’s Al-Madina, T, p, 216. 
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held” is the motto of celestial beings in the hills. Dum, like the 
majority of interdicting deities, is a fearsome deity of whom the 
peasants stand in awe. Originally he was a human being, born to a 
childless peasant by the mercy of the goddess Devi, but on bis death his 
spirit showed a strange ])erversity. It would not rest in peace, but 
liked to vex the people. So in despair they deiied it and popt him 
fairly quiet He still retains however some traces of his ghostly devilry 
and if his worshippers transgress his orders, calamity will surely fall upon 
them. The udders of their cows dry up, the crops are blighted, and their 
children die, until at length they expiate their sin by generous sacrifices. 

Passing to the next type of supernatural beings who play the role 
of benevolent monarchs we find that such are satisfied with a mere 
acknowledgment of their supposititious rights. They exact only the 
performance of the following ceremonies from their worshippers. 
When a calf is born the mother is not milked until the fourth day 
afterbirth. The milk is then placed in a vessel and left to curdle. 
When firmly set it forms part of a sacrifice offered to the animal’s 
ancestral god. Ghi, curds and milk are poured upon the idol’s head ; 
incense, flowers and sweetened bread are laid before it. The owner 
offers up a prayer that the cow and calf may prosper and asks the god’s 
permission to use the produce of the former, The bread is eaten by 
the suppliant and after he has sacrificed a goat he may assume that the 
deity has vouchsafed the liberty to use the ghi and milk as he deems 
fit. Since the cattle are mostly of local breed the rites are usually per- 
formed within the village temple. But this is not invariably the case, 
for where the cow or her progenitors have been imported a pile of stones 
is built to represent her family god. There the goat is slaughtered 
and the votive offerings paid. Sometimes when the local temple is at 
a distance the offerings are poured over the horns of the cow itself, 
and this is always done if, though the animal is known to be of alien 
stock, all record of its god has been forgotten. 

The third class of democratic deities who impose no terms upon 
their clients are not uncommon, but they can grant no privileges for 
beasts other than their hereditary property. For example milk from 
the progeny of any cow, once owned by a worshipper of Dum, has the 
same pains and penalties attaching to its use as though it lived_ within 
his jurisdiction. And this is so although its present owner lives far 
outside the limits of Dum’s sway and the original stock was imported 
several generations back. 

With reference to the Kolis the issues ai-e obscured to some extent 
by the fact that a number of the caste cannot afford the luxury of 
either milk or gM. Also in the olden days_ it was the policy of the 
rulers to depress their menials and if the noise of churning was heard 
within the Koli’s house, he was assuredly fined. This much seems 
certain that the superstition is not so genemi among Kolis as it is 
amongst Kanets. Where it applies the cause can usually be attributed 
to the worship of some deity adopted from the pantheon of the superior 
caste. Where both castes worship the same god, the nature of the veto 
is the same for both. Sometimes in a village the Kolis are under the 
disability whilst the Kanets are free ; more often the reverse is found to 
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be the case. The custom does not appear to be aboriginal ; the Kolis 
have learnt it from the Kanets and not the Kauets from the Kolis.'-’ 

Dr. J. Hutchison has found that similar customs prevail as far 
north as the Tibetan border, but are said not to exist in Ladakh or 
Eastern Tibet. He writes : — 

In the R^vi V’'alley the procedure is somewhat as follows : — After 
calving the calf is allowed to drink all the milk for three days. This 
seems to be the period most generally allowed. After the third day 
a certain quantity of milk — usually one half — is put aside for the calf and 
the rest is put into a vessel called dudhdr after each milking. When 
the vessel is full the milk is churned and butter is made which is also 
stored and when enough has been accumulated it is made into fjM. The 
milk is not drunk by the family and is said to be sucIicJia — that is 
forbidden. This period may last from a few days to three, six or even 
more months if the cow goes on giving milk according to the will of 
the owner. During this time butter is made at regular intervals and 
then converted into ght, which is stored for the nderchants who come 
round to purchase it, but none of it is used by the family until certain 
ceremonies have been performed. The impression is general that the 
procedure is observed purely for financial reasons, there being a brisk 
trade in gin all through the Ravi Valley. Caste seems to make no 
difference and the custom prevails among high and low, rich and poor. 
When the period which may range from the 9th day to the 9th month 
has expired, the owner of the cow makes an offering to the local deota 
Nag or Devi, under whose special protection the cow is considered to be 
and who is called jakh, after which the milk ceases to be tueheha 
and may be used by the family. Nowhere did I hear of any. instance in 
which the owner was entirely debarred from using the milk of his own 
cow, except during the period I have indicated. The offering made to 
the jakh consists of curds, milk, butter and ghi, which are generally 
rubbed on the face of the image. Incense is also burnt and sweet 
bread is also presented and if it is a first calf a goat is sacrificed. 

The custom is almost certainly of aboriginal origin and has come 
down from a time long anterior to the appearance of the Rajas on the 
scene. I am inclined to agree with what seems to be the general 
belief among the people around us that the custom is practised for profit 
only. One need not call it mercenary, for it is simply in keeping with 
the ordinary trade practices in these hills. 

The above description applies chiefly to the Ravi Valley and the 
outer mountains. In the Chandra Bhaga Valley, especially in P£dar, 
Pdngi and Lahul the milk is kept suchcha after ealving only for 9 to 
12 days. Then an offering is made to the Nau grab and local deity in 
much the same way as in Chamba, except that instead of a live goat 
the imitation of one in dta is offered presumably to save expense. 
The milk is then freely used. 

There is, however, another interesting custom which seems to be 
peculiar to those regions. In Pddar for the whole month of Sdwan, and 
in Pangi for j 5 days in that month, all the milk of the -valley is regarded 
as tueheha or devoted to the local Nag or Devi. The cowa are milked 
as usual and the milk accumulates in the special receptacle called uhdr. 

FF 
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It is churned at intervals and the hutter so procured is made into ghi 
which is stored up, while the buttermilk is drunk at special gatherings. 
On special days also some of the eiird«, milk and ghi are offered 
to the Nag. All this is done when the cattle are up in the puhdli 
or high mountain pastures. At the end of the period special offerings 
are made and a sheep is s.acrificed for the whole village and then the milk 
becomes common again. On such occasions it is hard for travellers to 
procure milk as the people ai-e very unwilling to give it. This custom 
does not prevail in Lahul. The object probably is to lay in a yearly 
supply of ghi at the time of year which is most convenient to them- 
selves and where the pa.sture is at its richest and the milk consequently 
most abundant and of good quality. In Lahul the cattle remain in the 
village all the year round and are not sent to a piihdl'iox mountain pasture. 
-The ghi made in the Chandra Bhaga valley is for domestic use only. 

Oniem.^^o return to the topic of omens, it is even less easy to 
explain manv of them than it is to account for tabus. Thus in Attock 
meeting water when starting on a journey is lucky, because water is 
much prized, and sweepers may be good omens as they are humble, 
honest and useful. But if Btahmans and mulldhs are seldom met with- 
out their asking for alms it might be supposed that their blessing 
would outweigh the loss of the money bestowed on them.^ 

Good and bad omens are much regarded in Chamba If & oh ah or 
(Greek partridge) cackles on the roof, it forebodes death to one of the fami- 
ly. An owl or kite settling on the roof, or on a tree close by, portends 
calamity. Bad omens also affect cattle. If a cow lies down while 
being milked, or blood comes from her teats the animal must be sent 
away. A poisonous snake entering a house portends good, and the Nag 
is regarded as specially auspicious. If killed in the house a shake must 
be removed by the window and not by the door, or one of the family will 
die. If a cock crow in the evening it should be killed at 
once lest it should crow thrice, portending death to some one in the 
family. Twin calves are unlucky. A white spot on a horse^s 
forehead is called tdra and is unlucky to its purchaser. Hair growing 
the wrong way on a horsey’s neck is a bad omen called putha bdl, as 
is also a t^uft of hair anywhere on the animal. White hair near the 
hoofs or on the forehead, codded. panjJc alga ni, is considered auspicious.* 

On maize 4 or 5 cobs on one stalk are a bad omen. If a snake 
crawls past a heap of grain it must be given away. An injury to any 
one at the burning ghat is ominous, and an offering must be made to 
avert calamity. An adult sneezing at the commencement of any work 
or when starting on a journey is ominous, but good in the case of a 
young girl. The sight of a centipede means that some one is speaking 
evil of the person who sees it. A sudden tremor of one part of the body 
points to impending disease, and the side is touched wuth a shoe to avert it. 
Itching in the right palm indicates coming wealth, and in the sole of the 
foot that a journey is near. Singing in the right ear means pleasant 
news in prospect, but bad news if it is in the left. If hiccup is slight 
some relative is thinking of you ; if troublesome, some one is abusing 
you. If the eyelid quivers grief is near. A spider on the body means 
good clothing or a friend in prospect, 

'Attock Gazetteer, p, 107. 

‘Sm p. 225 swprih 
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Breams . — If a person dreams in the early morning the dream will 
come true. If in a dream a dead relative appears and mentions a date 
on which the person dreaming will die, some measures are taken to defeat 
this evil influence. A chela is called on the date mentioned, who dances, 
and he and the friends try in many w'ays to divert the man’s attention 
till the critical time is past. The omen is inauspicious if in a dream 
copper or iron is given to the person dreaming. A dog coming towards 
the person to bite him is also ominous, and is called giah. An elephant 
in a dream means that Ganesh is angry and mast be appeased. If a 
little child appears saying pleasant things Kali is benignant, but if 
something irnpleasant is said Kali needs to be appeased. If a boy ap- 
pears Mahadev is signified. A snake coming towards the dreamer to 
bite him is a had omen. If some one is seen to leave the house the 
person dreaming wdll die, hut if a living relative is seen dying he or 
she will recover. Crossing a stream in a dream points to some coming 
diffioclty. 

A dream should never he mentioned to any one as it is most un- 
lucky to do so, but to dream daring the afternoon or at noon is harmless 
however bad the dream may be. ^ 

Dreams naturally are often ominous, for good or evil. To see 
one’s self riding on a male camel, ass or buffalo means death, which 
is imminent if one sees one’s self climbing a tree to gather fruit — 
probably because .the ashes of a burnt corpse are hung on a tree. To 
see raw meat portends sickness, and to be falling from a hill or 
rock calamity as well. To swim in clear water and gain the shore 
predicts recovery from a long illness. To see smoke, rain, mud or 
dirty water or to laugh in one's sleep means grief. To dance and 
sing means calamity as well. To see ashes, bones or cowries portends 
grief and loss. To be attacked by a snake or scorpion on the left side 
means loss, and to see the bed of a dried-up pond or river, loss of salary. 
To climb to a hill-top means profit, and to see one’s self or another 
eating meat or curds or to be attacked by a snake or scorpion on the 
right side, wealth. To ride on an elephant or a white horse means 
promotion and to be in prison is to be soon a ruler, while to see one’s 
head cut off or the sun or moon rising is to be soon a king. A naked 
sword or a road portends an unexpected journey. The happiness of 
one’s ancestors is assured by the vision of a fa'iit or sdJhu.' A dream 
during the latter part of the night is however auspicious as it is then 
that the gods are roaming and you are sure of gain.^ Dreams may be 
cured by reciting a common invocation to Hanuman. 

Shoes lying over each other are a sign of travel and if you see a 
broom upside down put it right way up or you will suffer somehow. 
It is lucky to find silver but not gold, and on a journey it is lucky to 
meet a sweeper, a snake or a corpse, but the reverse if one meets a 
Brahman, a village headman or a washerman. ^ 

Divixatiox, P 0 .SSE.S.S 10 X, Exorcism axb Cuarm.s— Such being 
the v'aried choice in the matter of malevolent spirits offered tg 

’ P. N. Q., Ill, §§ 680-1. 

Ub., I , § 769. 

3 Ib., I., § 780, 
lb., I., 789-90. 


Ibbetton, 
§ 2J8. 
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the Punjab peasant by the belief of the countryside, it may be supposed 
that divination and exorcism are praetised widely, and possession and the 
virtue of charms firmly believed in. Of witchcraft proper one hears 
but little, and it is, I believe, chiefly confined to the lowest eastes ; 
though some wizards are commonly credited with the power of causing 
a woman to die if they can obtain a lock of her hair, and then bringing 
her to life again for their carnal enjoyment.^ Illness is generally 
attributed to the malignant influence of a deity, or to possession by a 
spirit ; and recourse is had to the soothsayer to decide who is to be 
appeased, and in what manner. The diviners are called ‘devotees^ 
ov 'wise men’ {sydna), and they generally work under the 
inspiration of a snake-god, though sometimes under that of a Saiyad 
(see above). The power of divination is generally confined to the 
lower and menial (? aboriginal) castes, is often hereditary, and is 
rarely possessed by women. Inspiration is shown by the man’s head 
beginning to wag ; and he then builds a shrine to his familiar, before 
which he dances, or, as it is called by the people, 'sports’ {hJielnd, kkel 
kddna), lie is consulted at night, the inquirer providing tobacco and 
music. The former is waved over the body of the invalid and given to 
the wise man to smoke. A butter-lamp is lighted, the music plays, the 
diviner sometimes lashes himself with a whip, and he is at last seized 
by the afflatus, and in a paroxysm of dancing and head- wagging 
declares the name of the malignant influence, the manner in which it 
is to be propitiated, and the time when the disease may be expected to 
abate. Or the diviner waves wheat over the patient’s body, by pre- 
ference on Saturday or Sunday : he then counts out the grains one by 
one into heaps, one heap for each god who is likely to be at the bottom 
of the mischief, and the deity on whose heap the last grain falls is the 
one to be propitiated. The malignant spirit is appeased by building 
him a new shrine, or by making offerings at the old one. Very often 
the offering is first placed by the patient’s head for a night or waved 
over his body, or he is made to eat a part of it ; and it is sometimes 
exposed on a moonlight night while the moon is still on the wax, toge- 
ther with a lighted lamp, at a place where four cross-roads meet. 
Sometimes it is enough to tie a rag taken from the patient’s body on 
to the sacred tree — generally a, jand [prosopis sptcigera) — beneath which 
the shrine stands, and such "trees may often be seen covered with the 
remnants of those offerings, blue being the predominating colour if the 
shrine be Musalman, and red if it be Hindu. 

The date and Baloch of Dera Ismail Khan and Mianwali are firm 
believers in magic : — 

A useful charm is to get 4 men to write out at the same time but 
at separate places, the Muhammadan creed. The whole is worn as an 
amulet. It is said to be of general efficacy, and to safeguard the 
wearer from hurt, though Husain Kh4n, Baloch, who told me, got a 
sword-cut all the same from a Wazir near Pezu in Edwardes’ time. 
Passing a hut in Multan an old woman came out and cried nil 

1 In the lilUs, however, iniglc is siiltobe coininoii; au.l in the phiiiis certain men 
can charm the livers out of children, and so came them to pine a.vay an I die. Englishmen 
are often crediteJw 1th this power. 

‘ The term Bhagat, I believe, properly applies only to the devotees of the goddess 
Devi. But it is locally used by the villagers for any wise man or diviner. 
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ddmi\ nil ddmi\ ‘‘Oh blue man, blue man — what shall I give my 
child for the cough V’ I did not know the answer and foolishly 
promised some medicine. She told me I ought to have bid her steal 
something from a neighbour's field or house, as that would have cured 
the cough There are many other spells of this class but people will 
not own to any knowledge of them. 

Earth taken from a sweeper'’s grave or from a Hindu burning 
place, moulded into the shape of an enemy and the Surat Yasin read 
over it, is supposed to be fatal to him. To call up the devil himself 
it is only necessary to repeat the creed backwards. Within the memory 
of several men whom I know a Sayyid from Multan who could control 
the jinns appeared at Leia and Bhakkar in Midnwali. He produced 
cooked food from the air, pomegranates out of season, pots of gh{ and 
at the instigation of a Leia money-lender, rupees. It is admitted that 
a man who possesses a full knowledge of the great names {isui) of the 
Deity, who knows how to combine them and the demons affected by 
each, can render them obedient to himself or to the ring on his little 
finger. But only the learned and scrupulously pure can attain to this 
knowledge. Certain o£ the isms repeated before going into court or 
before a hakim are certain to gain favour for the sayer. 

Amulets are much used. A headman to prevent the anger of a 
justly incensed hakim from falling on him sat with an amulet tied 
conspicuously on his safa. He admitted the reason when asked. 

Whereas possession by the god is, as a rule, invoked, possession by 
evil spirits is dreaded, and various remedies resorted to for their expul- 
sion. Such spirits are known by various names, but Bhairon and Kalis 
are also believed to cause demoniacal possession. When a man becomes 
thus possessed, the pvid.it ascertains by astrology whether the posses- 
sion is really due to evil spirits, and if this appears certain, he takes the 
man to the abode of the god. The people assemble and invoke the god 
with incessant cries, the piijdri remaining still and silent for a time. 
Soon he begins to tremble and nod his head. He then asks the god 
to cure the sufferer. Casting rice at the people he curses them until in 
terror they offer to propitiate the god with sacrifices of goats etc., 
whereupon he advises that sacrifice be made. He then offers rice to the 
o-od and says that the evil spirit will depart. Dhiip is not offered, nor 
is music played, and as a rule, no mantrds are read, but in rare cases 
Kali is thus invoked : — 

Kali chari char chari kdt kdt, 

Belli ko khdi, 

Pdni hahi samundar kd, hhut, 

Chur-el hhdsam ho jdi. 

“ Kali has arisen and devours the sacrifice. Let the ocean flow, 
let ghost and demon turn into ashes.'^ 

Fasts and Festivals, — R eligious festivals play a great part in the 
life of the peasant ; indeed they form his chief holidays, and on these 
occasions men, and still more women and children, don their best 
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clothes and collect in great numbers, and after the offering has been 
made enjoy the excitement of looking at one another. The great 
Hindu festivals have been described in numberless books, and I need not 
notice them here. But besides these, every shrine, Hindu and Musalman, 
small and great, has its fairs held at fixed dates which. attract worship- 
pers more or less numerous according to its renown. Some of these 
fairs, such as those at Thanesar on the occasion of an eclipse, those of 
B^ba Farid at Pak Pattan, and of Sakhi Sarwar at Nigaha are attended 
by very many thousands of people, and elaborate police arrangements 
are made for their regulation. There are two festivals peculiar to the 
villages, not observed in the towns, and therefore not described in the 
books, which I will briefly notice. The ordinary Diwali or feast of 
lamps of the Hindus, which falls on Katik, 11th, is called by the villagers 
the little Diwali. On this night the pit?- or ancestors visit the house, 
which is fresh plastered throughout for the occasion, and the family 
light lamps and sit up all night to receive them. Next morning the 
housewife takes all the sweepings and old clothes in a dust-pan and turns 
them out on to the dunghill, saying, dalaJr^ dur ho: ‘May thrift- 
lessness and poverty be far from us !'’ Meanwhile they prepare for the 
celebration of the great or Gobardhau Diwali, on which Krishna is 
worshipped in his capacity of a cowherd, and which all owners of cattle 
should observe. The women make a Gobardhan of cow-dung, which 
consists of Krishna lying on his back surrounded by little cottage 
loaves of dung to represent mountains, in which are stuck stems of grass 
with tufts of cotton or rag on the top for trees, and by little dung-balls 
for cattle, watched by dung-men dressed in bits of rag. Another opinion 
is that the cottage loaves are cattle and the dung-balls calves. On this 
are put the churn-staff and five whole sugarcanes, and some parched rice 
and a lighted lamp in the middle. The cowherds are then called in 
and they salute the whole and are fed with rice and sweets. The 
Brahman then takes the sugarcane and eats a bit ; and till then no one 
must cut, press, or eat cane. Rice-milk is then given to the Brahmans, 
and the bullocks have their horns dyed and get extra well fed. Four days 
before the Diwali, i.e. on Katik 11th, is the Bevuthui Gydras on which 
the gods awake from their four months’ sleep, which began on Har 11th. 
On the night of the devnUuii the children run about the village with 
lighted sticks and torches. During these fom- months it is forbidden 
to marry, to cut sugarcane, or to put new string on a bedstead on pain of 
a snake biting the sleeper. On the I5th and 11th of Ph%anthe 
villagers worship the aonla tree, or phyllaiitJuis embUca, mentioned 
by Huen Tsang as being so abundant beyond Delhi. This tree is the 
emblic myrobolus, a representation of the fruit of vvhich is used for the 
finial of Buddhist temples. Its worship is now connected with that of 
Shiv : Brahmans will not take the offerings. The people circumambu- 
late the tree from left to right {prihamma) , pour libations, eat the 
leaves and make offerings, which are taken by the Kanphate Jogis. 
Fasts are not much obsenred by the villagers, except the great annual 
fasts ; and noc even those by the young man who works in the 
fields and cannot afford to go hungry. But sugar, butter, milk, fruits 
and wild seeds, and anything that is not technically ‘ grain ’ may 
be eaten, so that the abstinence is not very severe. 

‘ PdJadr — ‘ thriftlsM, lazy’, and so * poor ’ 
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The fouth i« a qtiarter to be especially avoided, as Ihc spirits 
of the dead live there. Therefore your cooking hearth must not face 
the south, nor must you sleep or lie with your feet in that direction 
except in your last moments. The demon of the four quarters, Disasul, 
lives in the east on Monday and Saturday, in the north on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, in the west on Friday and Sundajq and in the south on 
Thursday ; and a prudent man will not make a journey or even plough 
in those directions on those days. So when SJiukr or Venus is in declen- 
sion, brides do not go to their husbands’ homes, nor return thence to 
visit their fathers’ houses. On the Biloch frontier each man is held to 
have a star, and he must not journey in certain directions when his star 
is in given positions. But when his duty compels him to do so he will 
bury his star, i.e. a piece of cloth cut out in that shape, so that it may 
not see what he is doing.* It is well not to have your name made too 
free use of, especially for children. They are often not named at all for 
some little time ; and if named are generally addressed as buja or hiji, 
’ Baby,’ according to sex. If a man is rich enough to hava his son’s 
horoscope drawn a few days after his birth, the name then fixed will be 
carefully concealed till the boy is eight or ten years old and out of 
danger ) and even then it will not he commonly used, the everyday name 
of a Hindu, at least among the better classes, being. cpiite distinct from 
his real name, which is only used at formal ceremonies such as marriage. 
Superiors are always addressed in the third person ; and a clerk, when 
reading a paper in which your name occurs, will omit it and explain 
that it is your name that he omits. A Hindu peasant will not eat, and 
often will not grow onions or turnips, as they taste strong like meat 
w'hich is forbidden to him. Nor wdll he grow indigo, for simple blue 
is the Musalman colour and an abomination to him. He will also 
refuse to eat oil or black sesame if formally offered him by another, for 
if he do he will serve the other in the next life. A common retort" when 
asked to do something unreasonable is kyd, main ne fere kale iil chdbe 
Jiain ? : ‘ What, have I eaten your black sesame ? ’ The s^p-keeper 

must have cash for his first transaction in the morning ; and will not 
book anything till he has taken money. 

The months of Chet, Poh and Magh are regarded as unlucky, and 
are called kale maliine or black months. The people like to hear the 
name of Chet first from the lips of Dumnas, and the name of Magh is 
best heard from a class of Brahmans called Basbara, who come during 
that month from the plains to sing and beg. An infant should not ba 
taken outside for the first time in these months, this being unlucky. 
If a cow has a calf in Bhadon, both it and the calf must be given away 
to avert misfortune. Sunday, Tuesday and Saturday are unlucky days 
for celebrating a marriage, for if a marriage takes place on Sunday the 
couple will not agree with one another, if on Tuseday, the husband 
will soon die ; if on Saturday, there will be much .sickness in the 
family. 

' But it would appear that tiiere is a unanimity in the motions of these stars which 
reduces the rule to one ot dates. Thus, on the 1st, 2ud, 11th, and 12th journeys must not 
be made towards one quarter ; on the 3rd, 4tU 13th, and 14th towards another ; on the 5tli, 
Ctb, IBth, and 16th towards a third, and on the 7th, 8th, 17tli, and 18th towards thefonrtli. 
On the 9th, 10th, 19th, 30th, 29th, and 30th the traveller U free to face as he pleases. 
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Unlucky times. 

A woman must not wash her head on a Friday, or her brother 
will become sick. This is called r/al lagdi- Cowdung should not be 
offered to any one on a Friday, or the cow will become sick and its 
milk will dry up. On W^nesday and birthdays nothing should be 
given away unless in the form of nliu, otherwise good luck will cease. 
A journey should not be begun on Sunday, Tuesday or Friday, but 
Monday, Wednesday and Thursday are lucky days for such a purpose, 
especially Wednesday. Sunday is good for entering on anything 
requiring baste. 

Saturn being a planet of bad omen, no oil should be put on the 
head on Saturday. On that day a little oil — enough to see one’s face 
in — is put into the palm of the hand and then given to a Brahman. 
Some diseases are believed to be due to the malign influence of the 
planet Saturn, and to remove them Icitliari (a mixture of ddl and rice 
with spices) is cooked and passed round the sick person’s head and then 
given away, the idea being that the disease is thus transferred to the 
person who eats the ktchari. 

Again a woman should not wash her head on a Saturday, or her 
husband will become sick. There are five days in each month called 
panchah, which are unlucky, and on them no work should be done. If 
work is in progress a holiday should be given, and no new work 
should be commenced on any of these days, or it will be attended with 
loss. If any one dies on one of the days of panchalc cloth dolls, 
corresponding in number to the days still remaining, are made up and 
laid alongside the corpse and burnt with it, otherwise more members of 
the family will die. This custom is called panchalc shdnti. If a 
buffalo calves on a Wednesday it is unlucky, and the calf must be 
givjcn away. A child born on a Tuesday will be attended with misfor- 
tune in the marriage state in after life. There is also a special day in 
each year, called gurbur, usually a birthday, on which no work must be 
done : the special day is indicated by a pandit. 

Every Saturday the Banias of Multan pour oil and gram over smal[ 
raised spots where streets cross. This is done in honour of Sani or Saturn. 

On Sundays and Tuesdays salt should never be eaten. By re- 
fraining the gods are propitiated and will supply all wants.^ 

In some parts of the Punjab salt is not eaten on a Sunday, At 
Multdn all Hindu shops were closed on Sundays.^ 

Friday is an unlucky day for sport in Rawalpindi. 

Saturday, Sunday and Tuesday are all unlucky days for the sale 
of cattle or ghi, lending or borrowing money, and shaving. The last- 
named leads to one’s own death or that of a son. Tuesday is also a 
very unfortunate day on which to return home from a journev,.3 
Sdwan ghori, Bhddon gdi, 

Mdgh mds jo bhains bijde, 

Ji se jde, khasmen khde. 

“ The mare that foals in Sawan, the cow that calves in Bhadott 
and the buffalo in Magh, will either die or kill her owner. 

1 P. K. Q., IV, § 498. 

> Ih., Ill, § 499. 

»/i.. II, §§789-744. 

* Ih., Ill, § 21. 
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A mare foaling in tho day-time too is tmltieky. In Bah4walpur tio 
avert the evil effects the ear of colt or filly is bored or the .tip cut off. 

Bat strangest of all is the idea prevalent in the hills north of Gurddspnr 
that the character pf the monsoon can be forecasted from the number of 
kittens born in a litter during the preceding cold weather : thus^ if the 
usual number is 4 or more the rains will be ample ; if a it will only rain 
for 2 months ; if one^ then the monsoon will fail utterlv.' 

It is in the Derajat unlucky ,to give away money on a Sunday, and 
Hindus will not even pay wages on that day. Trave'ling in any direc- 
tion on a Wednesday is regarded as very unlucky, but the objection to 
travel north etc. on certain other days is not much regarded.^ 

Lucky days appear to depend largely on the state of the moon, but 
this does not explain the various and often conflicting beliefs regarding ^ys 

days of the week. Thus in Atto^'k some cultivators will not begin ol the week, 
ploughing on a Sunday or Tuesday, while others consider the latter the 
best day because Adam began to plough on that day. Both days too are 
considered most lucky for beginning legal proceedings. It is unlucky 
to set out on a journey northwards on Tuesday or Wednesday® but 
lucky on Monday or Friday. To start southwards on Thursday is 
bad, but on Wednesday good.- Do not go east on Monday or Saturday 
or west on a Sunday or Thursday, hut choose Sunday or Tuesday to 
go eastward or Monday or Saturday to go west.* 

The Path^ins of Koh4t have few beliefs about unlucky days* 

Saturday is hhdli, i.e devoid of all blessings : one should not shave on 
a Sunday : or begin a journey on a Friday, because it is a day of public 
prayer and the journey will be unsuccessful. But if compelled to start 
on an unlucky day a Pathan notable will have his travelling bag sent 
beforehand out of the house on a lucky day to the village shrine in the 
direction of his journey. This is called paragthdn? 

As a rule, in Dera Ismail Khan, both ploughing and harvesting gundav. 
are always begun on a Sunday. It is however unwise to cross the 

1 Gordaspur Q.izetieer, 1914, p. 63. It might be suggested that some instinctive 
anticipation of a enfficunt food-snpply increases prolificness, but statistical evidence 
is wanting. Such an anticipation is credited to toe iaiiri or plover who is said to build 
its nest low down by the stream when the monsoon will fail but high above it if the rains 
are to be good. The beliefs noted on the text are fairly general but ia At lock it is also con- 
sidered very nnlucky for a cat to kitten in Jetb, donkey to have a foal in Siwan, a camel 
to have young in BaUakb, a goat in Pob or a dog in Chet. Probably at one time a 
complete pseudo-science of this kind existed. lu Attock a Brahman or a mMah is consult- 
ed as to what should be done to avert these omens: Gazetteer^ p. 107. 

2 P. N. Q., II, §§ 987, 988. 

* Mongol Budh na jdige paltdf 

Jiii idzi dige idr. 

* Go not north on Tuesday oi Wednesday, 

Even if yon win, it will cause yon loss.’ 

* Attack &a*etteer, p. 108. 

* Lit, ‘living eilaewbece* : of pastdna in Dera Gh£zi Ebdn. V 
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TTnlmky times. 


Monday. 


Tneaday, 


Indus on that day : 

Jf Ifwdr, nd langen par. 

Matte jitta dtoen hdr. 

" To-day is Sunday, do not cross, _ 

Or you will lose what yon have won.’^ 

Monday and Thursday are the best days to begin making new 
clothes, which should be worn for the first time on a Wednesday or 
Friday and in the morning rather than in the evening. For shaving, 
depilation or cutting the nails Monday is good, but Hindus prefer 
Sunday and Muhammadans, Friday. Like Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday are unlucky for these acts. 

As we have seen, Tuesday is an unlucky day, and inauspicious for 
beginning a new work or starting on a journey — 

Budh, Saniehar leapt a, gahna Aitwdr, 

Je mlch tuUa lor gen manji miin Somwdr. 

"Put on new clothes on Wednesday and Saturday, and 
jewellery on a Sunday; 

If thou deslrest happy sleep weave thy couch on a Monday.^' 

On the other hand many acts are lucky if done on certain days. 
Thus on Sunday eat betel (pan) and go which way you will, you will 
get what yon wish. On Monday look at your face in the glass and 
you will prosper. On Tuesday eat a clove and good fortune will 
attend you when you set out on business. On Wednesday eat sweet 
stuff, and on Thursday drink curds — a chitdJc will suffice. On Friday 
eat new bread and on Saturday white salt. By eating thus you will 
always reach your goal in safety,^ 

Cock-crowing at noon is very unlucky and Muhammadans will 
always kill one that does so. 

The early morning is a risky time for various things if done by 
particular persons. Thus it is then unlucky for a tailor to mend 
clothes, for a Jialwdi to sell batdshag (sugar-drops), for a bazdz or 
clothier to sell red cloth {qand),ior a Bania to sell ghi, & pansdri paper, 
a Kasera zinc, or for a Sarraf to deal in gold.® 

Midday and evening are bad times to begin a new work or start on 
a journey. 

Just as every day has its good and bad times so the day itself is 
unlucky for certain events, such as hearing a horse neigh. A child born 
at noontide is also unfortunate.® How far these ideas are based on 
astrology it is difficult to say. 

‘P.N,Q„II, §20. 

* Ib^ ni. H 711 - 12 . 

’ Attack Qauittir, p. 1C7. 



Vie science of unluchy times, 

Beueps and Sdpeestitions connected with Unlucky Days. 


^ 4 $ 


t’ t- TO ir„;'di;s 

Agriculturists also do nof rpan that direction is uulucky. 

the saints are The follow; ^ the direction in which 

saints aniLl W 


Bidl 

(Noith-west) 


Jforth 

( 8 ) 


ltdn 

(Nortb>eB«ti) 



A^0ife.~The numbers within brackets inside the square denote dates 
while those on the corners and within the brackets outside the square 
signify directions. ^ 


ISItthammadan/a^ir* in Kingra called Abdali who appear to be 
to the Hindu chiefs, _ They are also said to be found in Chamba. It is just possibl# 
taat there is some connection » " ^ 
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Tke following lines give the dates on which the ehihil ahd&l are in 
the different directions : — 

PaMi, ndnwin, solan, chawwi, kakani^ wich pehehdn. 

Bo, dah, satdrd, p<:njlii, nairat^ shr.k na dn. 

Tarai, ehhahbi, athdra, gydra wieh janube jdn, 

Chdr, hdrd, satdvfi, uni, maghrib shah na dn, 

Panj, tera, wih, turai dihdre, baib® de wich jdn, 

Chhe, ihki, athdwi sack much wich pechhdn, 

^at, ehatida, nnatUri, bdwi mashraq gatb rijal, 

Ath, pandra, tarih, trewi rehnde wieh shim^l. 

That isj the ehihil abddl occupy hahani [kakni) on the Ist, 9thj 
16th and 24ith, the «a*Va^ on the 2nd, 10th, 17th and 25th, the south 
[jandb) on the 3rd, 26th, 18th and 11th, the west {maghrib) on the 4th, 
12th, 27th and 19th, the haib on three dates, viz. the 5th, 13th and 20th, 
the isdn on the 6th, 2l8t and 28th, the east {mashriq) on the 7th, 14th, 
29th and 22nd, the north {shamdl) on the 8th, 15th, 30th and 23rd. 

It is asserted that the ehihil abddlt were originally saintly persons 
whose prayers were acceptable to God, but that credulous Moslems have 
by degrees identified them with the Hindu jognidn. But it must be con- 
fessed that thejoginis are said to be 64 in Humber,® whereas the abddl 
are generally said to be 40 in number though some accounts make them 
7 or 70. 

The following tradition, which is said to be only oral, ascribes the 
origin of the 40 abddls to the Prophet himself. One Dayfi-Kalbf had 
no children, and on his plaint the Prophet for 40 days gave him a daily 
charm, which he in his ignorance of their use kept, until all the 40 had 
been given him. Then he washed them and gave them to his wife, who 
in due course bore 40 sons. Appalled at this event Daya-Kalbi exposed 
39 of the children in the desert, but on his return home he missed the 
40th also, so he went back to the desert and there found all the 40, 
Seeing that they were inseparable he kept them, and they lived under a 
dome not built by human hands. Presently a plague smote Medina, 
and it was revealed to the Prophet that it was caused by the 40 abddls, 
but on his announcing himself as Muhammad they refused to discuss 
matter with one so proud, and only when he proclaimed himself as 

1 KaJenila not explained. 

3 iJairrit, Sanskr : fr. nir-riti = south- western s Platts, 1166. It is also said to mean 
red, originally, and hence south-west. 

“ Bail is smd to be derived fr. la or too, wind, and to mean the corner whence the wind 
comes = Sanskr. voayu-lcaan or eayii kon (Platts), the wind comer or N.-W. (In Hind 
SofJ = ‘ at a distance, a far off.’) 

‘ is said to mean ‘rising’ in Sanskr. ; hence — ‘north-east.’ It is also a nano 
of Siva : (Platts, p. 113). 

^ 'E.g.va. the Qranth, of. Macsuliffe, Life of Ouni JUdnah (p. S2.) For the legend 
among the Gujars of Hazara etc, ef. P. N, Q., II, 1071 t also § 1071, and 1130. 
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The jogiuis. 

Muhammad the Poorj would they acknowledge him. He then gave 
them a piece of illuminated cloth, from which each made a girdle with- 
out diminishing its size, and they all entered Medina, The disease 
promptly escaped in the shape of the goat, which the caught and 

devoured, all except the tail. This this they threw skywards, judging 
that men would forget God if there were no diseases. So now the tail 
revolves round the earth, and wherever it chances to be disease breaks 
out. But the 40 abddts now plundered Medina and evoked the Prophet^s 
curse, under which they wander round the world, occupying certain re- 
gions at fixed times, on specified dates of the Innar months. 

The orthodox Hindu belief in the jogititan is based on astrology. 
They are believed to occupy tha following points of the compass on the 
tith» or lunar dates specified : — 

N. 

2,10 



S, 13 

That is to say they start from the E. on the 1st, and reach the N- 
E. on the 8th. On the Oth they again start from the E. Or, as an 
account from Ambala puts it, they go from E. to N., S,-E., S.-W., S., 
W., N.-W , and N.-E., on the prithemd to the ashtami, and again 
from the naumi to Diq puririid and amdwas. 

It is unlucky to travel in the direction in which the jogtnis are on 
any given day, but this omen may be evaded by the device called 
pastdnd ^ in Dera GhaziKhan. This consists in throwing salt, or one of 


'Of, parcuthdn in Kchit. 
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The dikshul. 


the things to he taken with one, in the direction of the intended route on 
a day prior to that fixed for starting, and when the jogints are in^ a 
different direction. Hindus also throw rice, sugar etc. with a pice, tied 


in red cloth. 


The dikshul or point at which a spear is hanging 

is as follows : — 


Chihil Ahddl. 

On Sunday in the E. 

W. 

„ Monday in the W. 

E. 

„ Tuesday and I^'ednesday in the N. 

N. 

„ Thursday in the S. 

S. 

„ Friday in the E. 

w. 

„ Staturday in the W. 

E. 


For facility^ of comparison the directions in which, according to a 
Persian quatrain, ^ the chihil abddl, or rajal-ul-ghaib, are found are 
also given Their E. and W. day are the converse of those assigned to 
the Hindu diJcshul. It is auspicious, when on a journey, to one^s 
wealth to have the chihil aiddl on the left hand, and if they are behind 
one all enemies will be destroyed. But if on the right they augur loss 
of property, and if facing one risk to life. This is in precise accord with 
the Hindu quatrain saying regarding the jogan which runs : — 

Agge jog an hadi na rds. 

Piehhe jog ail paunehe as, 

Ddhne jogan yds dhare, 

Bdnhwen jogan as dhare. 

“ If jogan be in front it is evil, but if it be at your back there 
is hope j if it be on the right, you will be disappointed, but if on the left 
you may hope.” 

r Of which one version runs s — 

Ba yataliamab-o.Jumah maghrab marau, 

Ba doshambah-ahambah-mashraq marau 
Ba aihahnd)ah-o-charaliambah ahamdl 
Janubi taraf panjahambah wabdl. 

This is rendered in the Western Panjabi of Dera Ghazi Khan thus : — 

Chanehhan Som najiwin maahriq. 

Adit Juma gurub : 

Mangal Budh ahamdl do no wanjtn 
Khdmia junub. 

But in Dera Ismail Khan both the Baloch and Jafcs say j 
Khdmiadi dihdfi lamme r.a wanjan, 

Mangul, Budh ubhe na wanjan ; 

Adit wa jumd dildr na wanjan, 

Suhar te Ohanohan dibdrte na wanjan. 
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Thejoginidn are 64 in number, but only 8 ot them are of importance. 
The following diagram shows their names and the directions in which 
they stay : — 



The joginidn {o'c jogs) play an important part in astrology and are 
of much help to astrologers in forecasting the results of games, epidemics, 
rains, storms, fires, earthquakes etc. 

This belief is illustrated by the following instances 

(I) The yoyjw*', by name Toys or along with the Moon, 
completes Its revolution round the earth in 24 hours or 60 gfiarU. If 
during its revolution it joins with CA3rt<f/-a«2d;i (Moon), Biidh (Mercury), 
Shukra (Venus) and Brihaspati (Jupiter) in a J-jl-rmhi, ».e. inoneof the 
signs — Kirk (Cancer), Mm (Pisces), Kumh (Aquarius) or Makar (Capri- 
cornus) — the result is rain ; if with the Surya (Sunj and Mangal (Mars) 
in an Agni-rdshi, i.e. in one of the signs — MekJi (Aries), Singh (Leo) or 
Brichhak (Scorpio) — the result is fire ; if with Ghandramda (Moou) anl 
Shaniehar (Saturn) in a T dyu-rdshi, i.e. in one of the signs — Tula (Librat) 
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The joginfs’ quarters. 

or DTia^ (Sagitarmg) — the result is a storm. And i£ with Bdhu (a planet) 
anda Santchar {SsAxirvi) m a. Prithvi-rds^i, i.e. in one of the si^ns — 
Kanya (Virgo), Mitlian (Gemini) or Brikh (Taurus) — the result is an 
earthquake. 

(2) The jogini known as ShArclul also completes its revolution in 
60 ghoris. If it is facing the hunter while out hunting, he (or she) is 
likely to sustain an injury, but if it is behind or on his right he will 
gaake a hag. 

(3) The fogini called Vijaiy or Pakhsh completes its revolution in 
15 days. In the bright lunar half it travels towards the east and Agni 
Knn (south-east) but in the dark half in the opposite direction, viz. Isdn- 
(north-east) etc. Its situation is observed when proceeding on an expedi- 
tion in war. It is unlucky while it is facing one, but otherwise it is 
auspicious. 

Similarly, there are other Jhyjwl#, such as Bdld, Shdvid, SanJcrdnti, 
Grab, Laqni etc. of minor importance which are believed to control or 
affect the success or failure of all human enterprises and undertakings. 

According to the belief in Kangra the goginip head -quarters are in 
the — 

East in the month of Kdtak. 

South-east in the months of Jetk and Maghar, 

South in the month of Sdwan. 

South-west in the months of Sdr and Phdgan. 

West in the month of Bhdion. 

North-west in the months of Chet and MagJi. 

North in the month of Ahsu. 

North-east in the months of Baisdkh and Poh. 

The Moon too like the Joginis, Bhhdml or Baku Chakra has 
good or evil effects on earthly bodies during her revolution. She also 
plays an important part in astrology and her situation is ascertained 
when fixing lucky hours and days for journeys, voyages, enterprises, 
expeditions or ceremonies. 

The Moon completes her revolution round the Sun in a month, tak- 
ing days to pass through each of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, as is 
apparent from the following diagram : — 





The moon in astrology. 
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The Moon while revolving in four directions passes through the 
following signs of the Zodiac ; — 


[a) 

{b) 

(o) 

id) 


Direction. 

East 

South ... 
West ... 
North ... 


Signs, 

Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius. 
Taurus, Virgo and Caprieomus. 
Libra, Aquarius and Gemini. 
Cancer, Scorpio and Pisces. 


Since the Moon takes 2^ days to travel through each sign she takes 
1.^5 in all to revolve in the eight directions as will appear from 

the diagram below : — 




East. 


Xcrth. 






/4 Oha-ris 

16 G'Kcb'r'i.s 

15 QTvcxr' z-s 

ISQhoLj'iQ 

Earth 

2/ GTvcx-p-vs 

1 

l9G7ixx,-ris 

• 8 GreOL-Tne^s 

K- 1 

i 

l6G'h^oc-r'x,s 



South. 


West. 



If the Moon Is in front of or facing one, hope Is fulfilled; if on the 
rioht it gives health and wealth ; if behind, there is likelihood of loss of 
life ; and if on the left, loss to property. It is a strong heluf that while 
proceeding on a journey if the Moon is facing one all tlm evil effects 
whatsoever of the jogiuidn, distdshul, kdl-ch.tkra etc., are fully counter- 
acted. 

Like the and the Moon, the nakshatras, which are 28 m 

number, also play an essential part in astrology. They too ha^ go^ 

or evil effects, in their movements, on earthly bodies, but as 
people of the present day are losing faith in these behefs * tS 

are losing ground, as compared with the jogs and the Moo . 
people even now pay some regard to them in ascertaining y 
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unlucky days. The iollowing diagram will throw some light on the 
nakshatrat ; — 


Samrnat 

(Direction). 

Nokihatra, 

nth. 


Day. 


BEMA.RX8. 





(1st) 

' (9th) 


Monday ... 


9 on 
bis 

SaBt 

iiul 

Shara- 

van. 

Jeshta 

Parva. 

(eth) 

Naumi. 

(14th) 

Saturday... 

Friday... 

fl 

® a 

s ? 

West 

Rokni 

Push 


Chhat. 

(oth) 

Chaudas 

(13th) 

Tuesday ... 

Sunday ... 

■«.§ 

O 99 

£ 

«s 

South ... 

PuTva 

Bkadr 

Pad. 

jishvani 

BhaU' 

•vuhte. 

Pan eh- 
mt. 

(2iid) 

7aras. 

(10th 

Thursday 

Sunday ... 

Tuesday 

— cs 
>•>« 
d ao 

O’S 

t-> o 
a K 
.o o 

Koith 

Bast 

Utra 

Phal- 

gan. 


Duj. 

Dashmi. 

Wednesday 

o ^ 
j? ® 

® a 
■o a 

ltdn (N.-E.) ... 





... 

Do. -- 

Saturday... 

... 

S'® 

^ a 
o a 

^■.1 

Agni (S.-E.) ... 

* 

... 

... 


... 

Thursday 

Monday.., 

... 

"S’® 

a o 

Sdlh (N.-W.) ... 




... 

... 

Tuesday ... 

... 

... 

Tt so ® 

Nairrit (S.-W.) 






Friday ... 

Sunday ... 


fal 


To avert the evil effects of disk ash lil, one should on the following 
days take the things noted against each, before proceeding on a jour- 


ney : — 


Sunday 

Ghi (clarified butter). 

Monday 

... Milk. 

Tuesday 

... Jaggery. 

Wednesday 

... Sesamum. 

Thursday 

... Curd. 

Friday 

... Barley. 

Saturday 

\]xd(mdsh). 


In a month five Sundays forecast epidemic. 

>} }} }) !> Tuesdays „ terror and fear. 

3) » » « Saturdays „ famine or drought. 

Each mouth has been divided into — 

(1) the sudi (bright lunar half) and (6) hadi (dark lunar half). 

Dturing the bdi the dajs from the parva (1st) to panchmi (5th) are 
lucky and from the pavchmi i5th) to the amdvas (15th) mediocre or mid- 
dling. Those from the ekam (Ist) (of the bright half) to the panehmi 
are deemed unlucky, from the to the dashmi (10th) mediocre, 

and from the dashmi to the pHranmdshi (1 5th) lucky. 

Like the Dishdshdl, Rahu Chakra or Kal Chakra has its evil 
influences. Hence it is essential to ascertain its situation also while 
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going on a joumev. The belief is that K£l Chakra while in front or on 
the right is very inauspicious and dangerous, but otherwise propitious. 
The following diagram shows its situation on different days of the 
week : — 


Kaat. ^ 



Sunday, your age will decrease by 1 month. 

Saturday, „ „ „ „ „ 7 months. 


Tuesday, „ „ „ „ „ 8 „ 

Wednesday „ „ „ increase „ 5 ,, 

Monday, ,, ,, 7 „ 

Thursday, „ „ „ „ „ 10 „ 

Friday, „ „ „ „ „ 11 „ 

Certain hours of the days of the week are also considered lucky. 
These are termed zakki^ or cJiaugharia-ma/iurat. The following lines 

* The Indian day (and night) has four degrees of anspiciousness : — (i) zaiki A., good ; 
( a) haia A., interm^iate ; («t«) rih, air ; and (Ib) ihrdq A., burning. Of these the effects 
of rih are ephemeral, passing by like the air ; and those of ihrdq are most baneful. The 
followiDg is the scheme : — 




1 

2 

3 

4 

B 

6 

7 

8 

Saturday 

(night) 

Kih 

Zakki 

Zakki 

Bain 

Ihraq 

Ihriq 

Bain 

Eih. 


(day) 

Bain 

E.h 

Bain 

Ihriq 

Do. 

Bain 

Zakki 

Zakki. 

Sunday 

(night) 

Do. 

Ihriq 

Zakki 

Zakki 

Bain 

Eih 

Ihraq 

Ihrdq. 


(day) 

Do. 

Do. 

Ihraq 

Bain 

Eih 

Zakki 

Zakki 

Bain. 

Monday 

(night) 

Ihraq 

Do. 

Bain 

Rih 

Zakki 

Do. 

Ihraq 

Do. 

5 » 

(day) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bain 

Ihraq. 

Tuesday 

(night) 

Bain 

Eih 

Zakki 

Zakki 

Bain 

Ihrdq 

Ibriq 

Eih. 

>» 

(day) 

Eih 

Zakki 

Do. 

Bain 

Ihriq 

Do. 

Eih 

Bain. 

Wednesday 

(night) 

Zakki 

Do. 

Eih 

Ihriq 

Eih 

Bain 

Ihriq 

Zakki. 

»t 

(day) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ihriq 

Eih 

Bain 

Do. 

Thursday 

(night) 

Rih 

Eih 

Ihraq 

Zakki 

Zakki 

Bun 

Eih 

Bain. 

>f 

(day) 

Bain lhr£q 

Do. 

Eih 

Bain 

Zakki 

Zakki 

Do. 

Friday 

(night) 

Ihriq 

Do. 

Bain 

Zakki 

Zakki 

Eih 

Ihrdq 

Do. 

99 

(day) 


Do. 

Ihriq 

Bill 

Do, 

Zakki 

Bain 

Bih, 
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give the lucky hours of the various days 

Zakki, Jit {or Sunday), Jumma, Khamis pahr dhayan pichheMe. 
Adhe pahr thin pich.cn he ChiancMan^ jo hoi zakii puchehhe. 
Dedh pahr thin pielichhe zakki Mangal bujh Sawdr. 

Jwwal sard dkhar adhd zakki hat Budhwdr- 


The zaJchi hours on Sunday, Friday, and Thursday begin at 2| 
pahn after sunrise (a pahr = S hours) ; on Saturday, half a after 
sunrise; on Tuesday and Monday 11 pahrs after it ; and on Wednesday 
the whole first pahr and half the last pahr are zahkt. 

The hours other than those mentioned are considered unlucky. 
Works, undertaken in the hours given in the above lines are believed to 
end satisfactorily and well. 

The eabth sleeps. 

Another superstition is that the earth sleeps for 7 days in each 
lunar month, and so anything done on those days would turn out 
badly : — 

SanJcrdt miti din pdnchwen ndnwen sdtwen so 
Das ikhh ehauhis din, khai din prithtoi so 

'• On the 1st, 5th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 21st and 24th days of every lunar 
month the earth sleeps.” 

In those days ploughing or sowing should not be l^eguu, though 
once begun they may go on.* 

In Chamba town the names of certain places are regarded as unluckv 
and must not be mentioned in the morning. These are Nurpur, Basohli 
and J ammu. This prejudice doubtless arose in consequence of the fre- 
quent wars with these States in olden times. If it is necessary to refer to 
Nurpur, the phrase Sapparwala Shahr or the ‘ rocky town ' is used, 
while Basohli and Jammu are spoken of as joar/a that is ‘ the 

country across the Ravi.' This superstition is very common in all the 
north-eastern Punjab, e.g. in Hoshifirpur, where it is also ascribed to 
the fact that some of these unlucky places were the sites of Sikh toll- 
pests and so on. But the new name, which must be used before break- 
fast, is not always more auspicious than the old. Thus Talwara where 
Goler and Nurpur used to meet Ddda Siba and Datarpur in fight Is 
styled Kaliadh or the place of the fight, kalha, or Barapind, the ‘ big 
village,' or Chandrapind, the ‘ unlucky ' one.* 

Wasting diseases are often attributed to a form of witchcraft 
called sdyd or masdn. A woman will collect ashes from a masdn or 

• Chhanchhaii in the eouth-west Punjab — Samchar, Saturn or Saturday. 

* A Jullundur version is ; — 


Bankrdnl mitfi din pdnchioea, ndnice„, tdtwen It, 

Dat, iki, chauMswe’* ^ khat din pirthanol suive 

“A:? S S’ “»■ ■ 

Hojhiirprr Qitetfeer, 1901, p. 74. Saiha does not appear in the n.- . 

but it may be connected with the word gkalha-ghara~-s. u 379 . ^angabt Dtciy • 
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burning* ground and cast them over an enemy's child, causing it to 
waste away, while her own child thrives. Hence the proverb : Sdiu- 
kar ko iasdn, hdlak ko masdn — ‘ the banker battens on the peasant, like 
a child on ashes.'^ To ascertain if a child is suffering from sdyd, take a 
new earthenware pot and fiU it with water from 7 wells, bury it under 
the threshold and dig it up after 7 days, if the water has dried up, 
the child is afflicted by sdyd. This affliction is also called Aseh and can 
be cured by passing the child seven times under a vessel filled with 
well-water, which should be thrown away on waste land as it would 
destroy any crop.- 

Hiccoughing (hirkt) is attributed to recollection on the part of 
some relative or friend who, if mentally identified at the time, can 
stop the affliction.* To cure it then it is only necessary to go through 
the names of them all and it will cease when you hit on the one who 
is thinking about you. 

Hiccough may also be cured by shock — by thinking of something 
that disturbs the mind.^ 

Closely connected with the healing properties of many quaint and 
often unwholesome edibles are the magic properties possessed by articles 
of various kinds. Thus the jackal's horn, sidl sing or gidar sing possess- 
es the power of conferring invisibility. It is also said to be the tiny 
horn carried hy the jackal that leads their howls and when worn prevents 
any one scolding its wearer from being scolded, for which reason it is 
much sought after by Government servants. It sells for Bs. 50 or 
even Es. 100, and is a recognised article of commerce among shikaris.^ 

The white or pink rock salt of Kdlabagh is believed to cause im* 
potence, so the black Kohat salt or that of the Sambar Lake is pre- 
ferred .t 

When a goat kills a snake it devours it and then ruminates, after 
which It spits out a bead {manka) which applied to a snake-bite absorbs 
the poison and swells. Dropp^ then into milk it is squeezed and the 
poison drips out. This cures the patient. If not put into milk, the 
manka will burst.® 

Among other quaint remedies for sickness are pea-fowls' legs, for 
fever and ear-ache : soup made from the white paddy-bird {iapla), for 
asthma® : the tip of an ibex horn soaked in boiling water, which is then 
chunk for rheumatism.^® 

Piles can be cured by winding a thread of 5 colours, white, red, 
green, yellow and black, thrice around the thiunb, and then putting it 
round the big toe at night, for a fortnight ending on a Tuesday, the 
day sacred to Hanuman.^i 

1 P. S. Q., Ill, § 992. For Eisan bw 
E ggsdu, Vol. II, p. 572 infra. In Sirmur 
masdni ia a wasting disease the cures for 
which are described in the Gaaetteer of that 
State, p. 25. 

» lb., IF, §§ 110, 109. Aseb is not trace- 1 
able in the Punjabi Dietj/. 

* Jb., II. § 564. 1 


‘ P. N. Q., II, § 806. 

= Ib., in, § 778. 

• Jb., I, § 702. 

’ Ib., II, § 27. 

’ J7. I. N. Q., I, § 102. 

’ P. N. Q., 1, §§ 700-01. 
'o lb., 1, § 792. 

** J4., JI, §1088. 
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Tiger'’s flesh has magical c[uaiities. Khatris always keep a little by 
them dried and when a child is attacked by small-pox they burn a 
little near him to propitiate the goddess. Hence when that disease is 
raging in a town the house of a Hindu who has tiger's flesh is frequent- 
ed by people begging for small pieces of it. 

Hare's blood in a lump of cotton is used in many ailments^ the 
cotton being soaked in water and the blood extracted given to the sick. 
It is said to be most efficacious in fits of various sorts d 

Owl's fleshj particularly the heart, is a potent love-philter, making 
the recipient fall violently in love with the giver. Nothing can destroy 
the affection thus engendered.^ Every owl has in its body a bone which 
wjll empower its possessor to make others subservient to his will. Keep 
an owl wide awake for two days and a night and it will tell you where 
this bone is to be found.^ 

For spleen use the flesh of the u^ga or peewit, a bird which, it is 
believed in the Manjha, will cause the death of any animal if it fly 
round it seven times, unless the following charm be used : its owner 
must strip himself naked and draw a line of cowdung round the animal 
and then setting fire to some grass run round it quickly with the burn- 
ing grass in his hand, calling on his landlord, headman and king 
against his plunderer.^ 

Epilepsy is cured by administering a snuff made from dried worms 
snorted out by male camels during the rutting seasoir, and which are 
believed to lir'e on the aninrals' brain. ^ 


In the hills a curious belief exists regarding the akds-hel or ‘ heavenly 
creeper,’ as it is called in Punjabi ® Crows are said to pluck twigs of the 
Cuscuta reflexa^ and nnguina and drop them into water, when they turn 
into snakes and so furnish the crows with food. The possession of the 
root of this plant is also believed to confer invisibility. 

Blindness, provided it is not congenital, may be cured by antimony, 
applied for 8 days. Antimony is obtained at the Karangli hill near 
Find Dddan Khan. Once a fnqir turned that hill into gold, but the 
people feared lest it should lead to wars for the sake of the gold, so he 
turned it all into antimony which still exists on its inaccessible summit 
and is washed down^Dy the rains. 

Scorpion-sting may be cured in various ways by simple remedies, 
but charms are also used. Draw a pentathlon in ink thrice over the 
wound at intervals of 5 minutes and the pains will disappear : or hang 
a scorpion’s sting up in the house where children are playing and they 
will never be stung. Indra and (jlaur]a Devi are also invoked in a rhyme 
which will send the poison into the Kumbhi, the lowest hell ^ 


1 P. N. Q., II, § 262. 
a lb., I, § 699 
3 JJ, III, §451. 
a n., II, § 88S. 

5 76, II, § 900, where Millett suggests 
that as epilepsy is attribated to erotic causes 
in the Ddr-nsh-shafa this cure is probably 
explicable (on the principle that ‘ like cm es 
like’). 


Dic‘y., p. 20. 

70r air-plant known in Balochi as home — 
P. N. Q. II, §406. 

9 P. N. Q., IV, § 33. 

* 76., Ill, § 870. 
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I’d cure obstinate sores a little curdled milk is piit over them and 
a dog allowed to lick them. They will he cored in two or three days 
afterwards. This has led to a belief that English men kill dogs for their 
tongues which contain amrit or ambrosia, a cure for sores of long 
standing.^ 

Remittent fever may be cured by taking a spinning-wheel and plac- 
ing it on a cot in the sun.* The wheel, doubtless represents the sun. 

For tertian ague take a saucepan lid and stick on to a wall with 
dough, saying : ‘ DonT come out of it/ 

For ague take a spider, cover it with cotton and tie it round your 
neck. You will be cured when you forget all about it. 

To cure lumbago it is only necessary to have the painful part touched 
witkthe right foot of one who was born feet foremost. And if that fails, 
to get it touched thrice with the peg to which a she-buffalo is usually 
tied.® A whitlow can be cured by any sidna or wise man. Place the 
hand on the ground palm downwards and keep it as steady as possible 
while the st'd/ta sits before you and bits the ground hard with a shoe, 
muttering a charm and calling on the demon of the whitlow with impli- 
cations to withdraw. If your hand moves in spite of you, the disease 
will be cured.^ To cure ague take a grass stalk of your own height and 
cast it into a well some hours before the next attack is due, and this 
will stave it off. For tertian fever take five shreds from a scavenger's 
tomb on a Sunday and tie them round the patient’s neck. Another cure 
consists in putting juice of the ma'ldr {aselepias giganlea) on his finger- 
nails, secretly, so that no one else sees it done and on a moonless [niehanda) 
Sunday. For a quartan fever tie a thread seven times round a hikar tree 
early only on a Tuesday morning and them let the patient embrace the 
tree once. But for a woman it suffices to cover up ber spinning wheel 
with a cloth and remove her to another house.® 

To cure sore-throat get a person whose right little finger and fore- 
finger will meet over the backs of his two middle fingers to rub your 
throat with them in that position ; or take a piece of salt to a potter and 
get him to stroke your throat with it seven times, and then bury the 
lump of salt under an unbaked earthen pot. As the salt melts your 
sore-throat will go.® 

A strange cure for tertian fever is to make a pretence of burying 
vour village headmen, or, if you have only one in your village, those, of 
adjacent villages. Very small graves suffice, but they must be smdbth 
and neat, a place about half a mile from your house being chosen, and no 
one should see you going or coming.' 

To stay tertian fever get a tnanira written on a pipal leaf, wash it 
and drink the water.® 

i P. S. Q., J, § 938. 

• lb., 1. § 851. 

■ Ib., II, § 261. 

• Ib., I, Si 598. 
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Hydropathy is practised throughout the Punjab Himalayas. Young 
children are placed under small artifieial cascades^ so that the water may 
fall on the brain. This is done for several hours in the hot weather and - 
less in the cold. Children not so treated are said to generally die, and 
this ndla or hydropathy is alleged to cause steady bowels, healthy eyes, 
free action of the throat and a less inclination to small-pox.^ 

Another instance of treatment by shock is furnished by the B4nias 
who in a case of lingering sickness recite the kaXima or Muhammadan 
creed to the patient. The shock is*said to accelerate his departure from 
this world^ ; but probably it is believed to bring about his recovery. 
The Christian creed is also said to be recited at the death-bed of a bhagat 
sdis or groom. 

Lingering labour may be relieved by giving the school-boys in the 
village a holiday/ or by administering water in which the azdrbuJid or 
girdle of a Raja or holy personage has been washed.* 

In cases of lingering illness Hindus recite the Bhagavad Gita or 
Vishnu Sahasrandma to the patient for 3, 4 or 7 consecutive days. 
Sikhs recite the Adi Granth instead. The patient ought to die or 
recover on one of these days.’ 


Relief from sickness, or at least a painless death, can be obtained 
by performing tuladan, in which rite the rich sufferer is weighed 
against silver and the seven kinds of grain called satudja, while the 
poor may be weighed against copper and coarse grain. The coins and 
grain go to the Dakauts. It is also well to. break a cocoanut that rattles 
over the satndja, so that its milk may be sprinkled all over it ® 


Bathing in the R4vi is regarded by Hindus in Lahore as a sure 
cure for obstinate dyspepsia, that river being very sacred.^ 


Sayyids and Pathlins feed fishes when any one in the household 
is ill, especially if it be the master of the hotrse or any one of importance. 
Every member of it makes a pill of bread in which is placed a charm, 
generally one of the 99 names of God. The women throw these pills into 
the nearest tank or river.* 

To cure toothache, which is due to a weevil, take a bit of paper and 
write on it 786, the numerical value of the invocation Bismilldhi’ ~r 
rahimi-r-Bahnidn and under the figures write the charm Yd sahaq hind 
‘ O Changer of coloitr — all in Arabic. Fix the paper to any tree except 
the sacred pf/al and- banyan {for) by a nail through the qdf in sakaq. 
This causes instant cure if done first thing in the morning.* 

Just as trees have castes, so have fevers, and the first step in their 
cure is to ascertain the caste of the disorder. Some fevers are scavengers 
{mihtar), some farmers, others Gujars or cowherds, and so on. A Gujar 


‘ P. N. Q., I, § 584. 

* Ib., II, § 342. Tina recitation is ap- 
parently called an an kahni or inap- 
propriate saying. 

3 Ih., Ill, § 37. ; 

‘ Ih., IV, § 40 . C/. II, § 666. i 
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fever is cured by giving plenty of milk. If it is a mihtar, make the 
patient sweep the floor; if ‘ za nitiddr, let him plough ; and so on. If the 
fever spirit be a thief, go at midnight to the graveyard and get a clod of 
earth, put it to sleep with the patient and next morning hung it on a 
Mhar tree. This is an infallible remedy as it hangs the fever-thief. This 
caste of fever comes stealthily by night But if the night-fever be not 
of this caste, a good plan is to put the dirty spoon out of the cooking-pot 
on the patient’s pillow, as that will disgust him, so that he will not sleep 
with the patient. Among .Muhammadans a light may be lit and taken 
to the mosque at night by the patient who pretends to be looking for 
something until an inquisitive passer-by asks what he is looking for. 
Then the sufferer should throw down the lamp and reply : ‘ find it your- 
self.’ The fever wdl then leave the patient and go to the passer-by.’ 

A stye can be got rid of in a very similar way. Go at nightfall and 
knock at a neighbour’s door. At theory, ‘Who is there? ' reply that you 
have given and they have taken the disorder. When the inmates rush 
out to abuse you, you must escape their pursuit.® 


Vaccination is also objected to by some Muhammadans because it 
is believed that the Imam Mahdl will be born with milk in his veins, 
and vaccination would reveal this child by puncturing its arm.® 

The causes and cures of disease in animals differ only In detail and 
not in principle from those of disease in men. In the Dehli District 
branding Chamars on the back has been resorted to as a means to extir- 
pate cattle-disease. The victim appears to be entitled to a fee. He must 
turn his face away from the village and not look back. This should be 
done on a Saturday.^ It may also be got rid of by volley firing near the 
animals affected.^ 


Transference of cattle-disease is effected by a rite called rord 4^lnd 
or nikdlnd, rord being the articles carried in procession to the boundary 
of the infected village and thrown into the confines of the one adjacent 
to it. In one case under a jogi’s advice they consisted of a buffalo’s 
skull, a small lamb or pig (c.arried by a sweeper), vessels of butter and 
milk, fire in a pan, wisps of grass, an.1 sticks of siras {acacia cpeciom).^ 
This must be done on a Sunday and on that day and the preceding 
Saturday no field work must be done, gi ass cut, corn ground, food cooked 
or fire lighted. The village to which the murrain is transferred must 
lie to the east of that which transfers it. A Brahman should be present 
and a gun fired off three times.'? A simpler method is to get a/ajfr to 
write a charm on a wooden label, hang inside a pot like the clapper of 
a bell and hang it over the village gate. It will ring when the wind 
blows and stay the disease.® 


’ Mrs. P. A. Steel in P. N. Q., I, § 352. 
» P. N Q., II. 774. 

> Ih., II, § 939, and I, § 1012. 

‘ 16., I, § 227, 1, § 698. 

• 16., I, § 828. 
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Should a bull die of murrain, it should be wrapped in a cotton and 
buried in a road leading to the village over which the sick cattle will pass. 
This will stay the disease. 

Tuna or tona is the generic name for physical prayers of this cha- 
racter. A murrain may be stayed by getting a faqir to bless a long 
string by reciting passages from tbe sacred books over it and attaching 
to it potsherds and bits of red rag on which charms have been written. 
It is then hung up across tbe village-gate, and the cattle passing under 
it will be cured. 

For the disease called sat it suffices to tie up one of the stricken 
cattle outside a shrine.’ But in Haz.ira a more elaborate rite is used by 
the Gnjars against cattle-piague. The infected animals are placed in a 
circle and a mullah or some person of saintly descent goes round them 
thrice. Each animal is then passed under a long piece of cloth in which 
a Quran has been wrapped. The bones of dead animals are occasionally 
buried in another stable to which it is hoped to transfer the disease.^ 
Elsewhere a har or circle is drawn round the herd and a holy man rides 
round it, sprinkling water and repeating the creed.® 

A galled bullock may be cured by applying the ashes of a lizard 
killed on a Sunday and burnt.^ 


The disease of liorses called simuk is cured by killing a goat or 
fowl and letting its blood flow into the horse’s mouth, or if this cannot 
be done quickly, it is sufficient for a naked' man to strike the horse’s 
forehead 7 times with his shoe.® 


When the pods open and cotton is ripe for picking women go 
round the field eating rice-milk, the first mouthful of which is spat on 
the field towards the west. This is called pharaknd. The first cotton 
picked is exchanged for its weight in salt which is prayed over and kept 
in the house till the picking is over.® 

Catarrh in horses is cured by burning blue cloth in a lota and mak- 
ing him smell it.^ 

Mdla or blight may be expelled from a crop by enticing a Hindu 
named Mul Chand or Mulraj into the field and thence kicking him out 
or driving him away with blows.® 

Madness in dogs is ascribed to their eating bones on which a kite 
has dropped its excreta.® 

Sikhs believe that recitation of the words om sat ndm will cure 
rheumatism, cough and billiousness. They procure salvation in the next 
world and safety in this. Recited after meals they help digestion and 
bring good luck. ’ ® 


1 P. N. Q., I, § 1015. 

2 Ji., II, i 273. 

• Ih., II, § 500. 
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The worship of Shiva. 

Modebn Hinduism. 

Shaivas and Vaishnavas — The grand distinction in actual practice 
between Shaivas (including Shaktis) on the one hand and Vaishnavas on 
the other does not lie in any of the numerous theoretical differences noted 
in the books written on the subject so much as in the fact that the former 
have not, generally speaking, any objection to tbe eating of meat, while 
the latter have. “ In Hindustan,” as the author of that very curious 
book, the Ddbistdn, puts it, “ it is known that whoever abstains from 
meat and hurting animals is esteemed a Vaishnava without regard to the 
doctrine.'^ The Shaiva may worship Vishnu, and the Vaishnava Shiv, 
but the Vaishnava will not taste meat, while the Shaiva may partake of 
meat and drink spirits. It is sometimes said that the worshippers of Devi 
are of two classes, — those who worship Vishnu-Devi and who are in every 
respect Vaishnavas being in the one class, while those who worship Kali- 
Devi and to whom the term of Shiv is more applicable constitute the 
other. Of antai'onism between the Vaishnavas and the Shaivas we hear 
very little in the Punjab; and the distinction here is less one of religion 
or of the god worshipped than of practice and ceremony and the manner 
of food eaten. Outwardly the main distinction lies in the filak or fore- 
head marks : those of the Vaishnavas being generally speaking upright, 
while those of the Shaivas are horizontal. The rosaries of the one sect 
will be of tnlgi bead ; those of the other of the ru irdlish plant. The 
Vaishnavas worship in the Thakurdwfiras where Ram or Sita or 
Laehman is enthroned : the Shaivas in Shivalas or Shivdwalas where 
the ling is the central object of worship. There is more gladness and 
comprehensiveness in the ideas of the former : more mystery and exclu- 
siveness in those of the latter. The B/mia is almost always a Vaish- 
nava ; the Brahman, unless he belongs to a clan which has Banias 
for patrons^ {jajmdns), is generally a Shaiva. 

The Shaivas. 

The teems Shaiva and Shakh. — A worshipper of Shiv is not neces- 
sarily, in the ordinary sense of the term, a Shaiva by sect, nor is a person 
necessarily to be termed a Shakti by sect because he worships Devi. The 
term Shaiva is generally applied not to any worshipper of Shiv, but to 
those only who are more or less exclusively devoted to his worship or who 
perform certain ceremonies or adopt certain customs which may or may 
not be specifically connected with the worship of this deity, but which are 
at any rate in strong contrast to those which are followed by the Vaish- 
navas. Similarly, the word Shakti, though applicable in the wide sense 
of the term to all worshippers of Devi, is iuits narrower meaning applied 
only to those who have been initiated in, and have been allowed to witness 
and partake in, the more secret worship of the goddess ; but as these more 
mysterious ceremonies are in popular estimation of a somewhat disreput- 
able character, there is a certain bad odour about the term Shaktik, which 
induces many true members of the cult to return themselves merely as 
Devi worshippers. 

‘ I have changed ‘ clients ’ hereto ‘patrons;' the term ya/wdn means, literally, ‘he 
ho grts a sacrifice performed.’ — H. A. B. 
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The ctUts of SMoa. 

Shiv. — The wonderful mingling of attributes in the great deity 
Shiv, the strange coalescence of death and mystery, and lust and life, 
is forcibly described in one of the most powerful of Sir Alfred Lyalins 
poems. The god is reverenced under each of his many characters 
and many attributes. To some he is the great primeval cause, the origin 
of creation, the *' Sada Shiv,^'’ the god that ever was and ever will 
be. His worshippers, following the Musalman terminology, sometimes 
term him Baba Adam. To others he appears as the pattern ascetic : 
powerful by his austerities and terrible in his curses ; he feeds on flesh 
and drinks strong drinks : he li\ es on hhang j he takes one-and-a-quarter 
maunds of hhang every day. To a great part of his worshippers he 
appears less as a god than as a strenuous devotee, all-powerful with 
the gods. To another part he is an unseen influence, personified in the 
ling or conical stone, which in its origin represents the regenerative 
power of nature, but which to nine-tenths of its present adorers has 
probably no meaning whatever beyond the fact that it is a representation 
of Shiv. In the plains the ling forms the central object of worship with- 
in the dark, narrow cell which constitutes the ordinary Shivala or Shiv 
temple ; and it is only in the hills that it is commonly to be seen outside 
or by itself ; but in the Punjab, generally speaking, the worship of the 
ling is not so prevalent or prominent as in Benares and other places, where 
the worship of Shiv is in greater force. 

Shiv has 100 names, but the commonest of all is Mah^deo, or the 
Great God, under which name he was most frequently designated by his 
followers at the Census. They also termed him Alaheshi, — Mahesh-wara, 
the Great Lord, and Shambu, the Venerable One. They call him also 
Sheonarain, and his following is known as Sheo-mat, Sheo-dharra, or Sheo- 
marg. His strongholds are mostly outside these provinces, at Bendres, 
Rameswar, Kidarnath, Somnath, Baijnath etc. The Ganges, which 
flowed from his matted hair, is specially sacred to his followers. Their 
chief scriptures are the Shiv Purdn and Uttam Purdn. They worship at 
the Shivala with offerings of flowers and water and leaves, with the 
ringing of bells, and the singing of hymns. Their sectarian marks are 
horizontal across the forehead, and they will often wear necklaces of the 
rndrakhsa. 

All castes are worshippers of Shiv ; but he is not a popular favourite 
in the same way as Vishnu or Krishna. It has been before pointed out 
that the worship of Shiv is mainly a Brahman worship, and it is 

undoubtedly most prevalent where the Brahmans have most power a 

fact which conflicts somewhat with the theory sometimes put forward 
that Shaivism is a remnant of the aboriginal religions of the country 
The following of Shiv is in these provinces confined mainly to the hio-h 
class Brahmans and Khatris, and the example of the latter is followed 
by the Sunars, or goldsmiths, and the Thatheras, or copper-workers • the 
Mahem Banias are also his devotees : but among the ordinary ao-ricul- 
tural community the worship of Shiv is uncommon and the Shivalas in 
the villages of the plains are almost always the product of the piety of 
money-lenders and traders, not of the agriculturists themselves ^ 

In the Himalayas Shiv is worshipped extensively, especially by all 
the lower castes. The home of Shiv is believed to be the peak of Khaskar 
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in pargana Takpa of Bashahr, and music is at times heard on its summit. 
Old men say that on the smallest of its peaks, visible from Chini, is a 
pool surrounded by mountains amongst which lie Shirks temple and the 
homes of the other deotas. Many years ago a holy faqir came to this 
mountain to worship Shiva and accomplished his pilgrimage, but by 
returning to ask some favour of the god, incurred his displeasure and was 
turned into a rock which can be seen from Kailas north of Chini. T his 
rock has a white tint at sunrise, a red at mid-day, and a green at sunset. 
Kailas itself is the abode of the dead. 

■ On Sri Khand, a peak 18,6:26 feet above sea-level, is a stone imao-e 
of Shiv, called Sri Khand Mahideva, which is worshipped by placinf^a 
cup of charas in front of it and burning the drug to ashes. Everythino- 
ofEered to the god is placed under a stone. Six miles further on, in Kulu, 
is Nil Kanth Mahadeva, a peak visited by sddhiU only on account of its 
inaccessibility. It has a spring of red water. Barmaur again is a Shiva- 
bhumi or ‘ territory of Shiva,'’ and hence, it is said, the Oaddis of Chamba 
are Shaivas. 

The prevalence of Shaivism in the Himalayas may be gauged by the 
following note by Dr. Vogel : —“There are no less than 49 places of wor- 
ship (44 being temples proper) in Mandi, and of these 24 are Qivalayas, 8 
Devi temples and 2 are dedicated to Qiv.iistic deities. This shows the 
preponderance of Qivaism in Mandi. The number of Thdkurdwaras 
(Vishnu shrines) is seven only. Among the 9 ivalayas most are Linga- 
temples, but the oldest are dedicated to Qiva Pancavaktva {i.e. the five- 
faced) whose curious images are remarkably mrmerous in Mandi.'’^ Writ- 
ing of Kdngra, Dr. Vogel says Though Qivaism no doubt prevails 
everywhere and all the principal temples and lirllias are dedicated to 
Mahadeo or Devi under various names, there seems to have been a great 
deal of Vishnu (or Krishna) worship among the Rajas. At least I found 
this with regard to those of Kangra and Nurpur, who may be considered 
to have been the more important ones. It seems that while the popular 
religion was the grosser Sivaism, the Rajas took to the higher form of 
Vishnuism. This seems to be the most obvious explanation, though it is 
quite possible that there were other causes and the Rajas perhaps intro- 
duced Vishnuism fro n the plains It is curious that a Krishna image In 
the Fort at Nurpur is said to have been brought from Udaipur in Rajput- 
ana. ” 

Similarly, in Kulu, Thikur Gopal, the cow-herd (Krishna), is wor- 
shipped by the former Gurus of the Rajas, though Sivaism is prevalent 
in the Kulu Valley, and in the Simla Hills the cult of Vishnu is said to 
be entirely confined to immigrants from the plains, the indigenous popu- 
lation being wholly Shalvas or Sliaktaks. 

The following are accounts of some Shiva temples in Kangra : — • 

The Shrine of To! ale Mupi, near Snianpur in Kangra. — One 
Ganesha Brahman, a parohtt of the Jaswal Rajss, gave up his office 
and took up his abode in Dhar Balak Rupi, whence he repaired to 
Har where the temple of Baba B.ilak Rupi now stands. His grandson, 
Jogu, when he was about 10 or 12 years old, one day went to his fields 
with a plough on his shoulder. In the jungle he met a young Gos/lm* 

' He i» »o called because the Baba manifested biraself while yet a child {idlaJe), 
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who asked him if he would serve him. Jogu consented, whereupon 
the Gosain instructed him not to tell anybody what had passed between 
them. Leaving the Gosafn Jogu went to the fields where other men 
were working, and on his arrival there began to dance involuntarily, 
saying that he did not know where he had left his plough The men 
rejoined that the plough was on his shoulder and asked what was the 
matter ffith him. Jogu told them the whole story, but when he had 
finished telling it he became .nad. Ganesha, his father, thereupon took 
some cotton-thread and went to a Gosain, by name Ranthar Nath, 
who recited some manlraSy blew on the thread, and told him to put it 
round the neck of Jogu, who on wearing It was partially cured. Kauthar 
Nath then advised Gauesha to take the lad to Baba L41 Puri, a 
wood Mahatma who lived in the village of Ganyar Ganjhar, which 
he did. Lai Puri let him depart, telling him that he woi^d follow 
him. He also declared that the Gosain whom the mad lad had met was 
Baba Balak Rupi, and that he had been afflicted because he had betra}'^- 
ed the Baba. Ganesha went his way home, but Baba Lai Piirl reached 
Har before him. Thereafter both Baba Lai Puri and Jogi Kanthar 
Nath began to search for Baba Balak Kiipi. At that time, on the 
site where Balak RupPs temple now stands, was a temple of Gugga, 
and close to it was a rose-bush. Baba Lai Puri told Ganesha to cut 
down the bush and to dig beneath it. When he had dug to a depth of 
4 or 5 cubits he discovered a flat stone [pindi) against which the spade, 
with which he was digging, struck (,the mark caused by the stroke is 
still visible) and blood began to ooze from it till the whole pit was 
filled with gore. But after a short time the blood stopped and milk 
began to flow out of it. Next came a stream of saffron which was 
followed by a flame {jot) of incense {dhup) and finally by a current of 
water. Bzba Lai Puri said that all these were signs of Baba Balak 
Rupi. He then took the idol (pindt] to Neogal Nadi or Kund in order 
to bathe it, whereupon milk again began to issue from it. The idol 
was then taken back to its former place. While on the road near Bho- 
char Kund la tank near the temple on the roadside! the idol of itself 
moved from the palanquin, in which it was being carried, and wmnt into 
the tank. Baba Lffl Puri and Kanthar Nath recovered it and brought 
it back to the place where it had first appeared. During the night it 
was revealed to Baba Lai Puri in a vision that Gugga's temple must be 
demolished and its remains cast into the Negal Kund or used in build- 
ing a temple to Balak Rupi on tb.e same site. This can only mean that 
the cult of Balak Rupi is, or was, hostile to that of Gugga. Accordingly 
the idol was stationed on the place pointed out Baba Lai Puri said 
that Jogu'’s eldest son and his descendants should have the right to. wor- 
ship the idol, while the out-door duties would be performed by Kanthar 
JogPs descendants. At that time Sasram Chand Katoch wms the Raja 
of that territory. Raja Abhi Chand was the first to make a vow at the 
temple of Baba Biiak Rupi in order that he might be blessed with a 
son. When he begot a child, the Baba began to be resorted to more 
eagerly. 

A Patial Rajput girl was once told by her brother's wife to graze 
cattle, and on her refusing, the latter said: — ‘Yes, it is beneath your 
dignity to graze cattle because you are a R4ni ; be sure you will not be 
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married to a Eaja/ The girl in distress at this taunt untied the cattle and 
led them to the jungle. At that time Baba Balak Kupi had again become 
manifest. The girl supplicated him and said that she would not believe 
him to be really Balak Rupi unless she married a Raja, adding that if 
her desire were fulfilled, she would offer a bullock^ of copper a* his 
temple. Five or seven days had not elapsed when a Raja of the Katoch 
dynasty chanced to pass by where the girl was herding cattle, and seeing 
her he bade her to be taken to his seraglio, where he married her. 
Unfortunately the girl forgot to fulfil her vow, and so a short time after 
all the Ranis in the seraglio began to nod their heads {Jchelnd), as if 
under the influence of a spirit, and continued doing so day and night. 
The Raja summoned all the sddhus and ehelus. One of the latter said 
that the cause of the Ranis^ being possessed by spirits was that a vow to 
Baba Balak Rupi had not been fulfilled. The Raja replied that if all 
the Ranis recovered, he would take all his family to the temple and 
present the promised offering. The chela then prepared a thread in the 
name of the BAba and when this was put round the neck of the 
persons possessed they recovered. This all happened on a Saturday in 
Jeth. Thereafter a bullock was made of copper, and the Raja also 
erected a temple. When the bullock was offered (jtb-ddn), the artist 
who had made it died forth with.- 

Whenever any misfortune is about to befall the Katoch dynasty the 
copper bullock is affected as if by fear This occurred on the 29th of 
Har Sambat 1992 and R4ja Partab Chand died on the 15th of Sawan 
in that year. On that day Baba Balak RupFs idol also perspired. For 
these reasons the bullock is worshipped and vo\vs are made to it. 

The jdtrii (offerers) who make vows at the temple of the bullock 
on the fulfilment of their desires offeryojOK iopv, and hotna and rub the 
bullock with the offering. They also put a bell round his neck. These 
offerings are taken by the Jogi on duty, there being several Jogis who 
attend by turn. 

Four fairs, lasting eight days, are held in Balak Rupi’s honour on 
every Saturday in Jeth and Hdr. Those who have vowed to offer he- 
goats present them alive, while those who have vowed to sacrifice he- 
goats slaughter them at a fixed spot within the temple precincts. The 
head, fore- legs and skin are given to the Jogi on duty, and some rice 
and a pice are also paid to him as compensation for ancestor-worship. 
The he-goats brought to he slaughtered are killed at Neoga Kund, and 
also cooked and eaten there. But sometimes the people take the cooked 
meat home and distribute it as a holy thing. 

The ceremony of jamwdlu (or shaving the hair of a child for the 
first- time) is usually performed in Balak Rupi'’s temple and the hair is 
then offered at the temple. Even those who observe the ceremony at 
home often come to the temple and offer the hair, An additional 
present, the amount of which varies from two pice to any sum that 
one’s means allow, is also made. All these offerings are taken by the 
Jogi on duty. Jatru who make offerings [e.g- of a human being such as 

* Clearly the bull of Shiva. 

* Cf. the itory o« p. 207 tufra. 
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a child, or of a buffalo, cow, horse etc. according to their vow), give it, 
if an animal, to the Jogi on duty, but in the casejof a child its price is paid 
to the Jogi and it is taken back. Besides these, cash, curds, umbrellas, 
cocoanuts and ghi are also offered. The offerings are preserved in the 
hhanddr (store-ho)ise). 

The people living in the vicinity of the temple, within a distance 
of 15 or -20 &0S, do not eat fresh corn (termed naivan, lit. ‘ new '’) unless 
they have offered some of it at Balak Puri's temple. Pairs are held on 
each Saturday in Jeth and Har. 

There is another temple to Balak Rupi at Nagrota, but no fair is 
held there. It has been in existence for about 13 generations, and con- 
tains a marble image of Mahadeo, 4 fingers high. A Gros?in pujdri 
manages it. His caste is Puri and qot tJsab. He may marry, but a chela 
always succeeds his guru. Worship is performed morning and evening, 
fried gram in the morning and bread in the evening being offered 
as bhog. Arti is also performed in the evening and a sacred lamp 
lit. 

In Mandi Balak Rupi is described as another famous temple of Shiva 
in Bangahal. He is worshipped in severe illness and is also supposed 
to remove ailments of all kinds ^ As a Siddh he has a shrine at B.ilak- 
Rupi in KamU, and a smaller one at Hatli, both visited for the cure of 
diseases.^ Balak Nath, the son of Shiva, appears to be quite distinct 
from Balak Rupi.^ 

The shrine of Siddh Bairdg L)k near Pdlampur. — The founder of 
the shrine, when a boy, when herding cattle, once met a Gosain who told 
him never to disclose the fact of their friendship or he would no longer 
remain in his place. Keeping the secret, however, made him ill, and so 
at last he told his parents all about the Gosain. They gave him mttu 
for the holy man, but when about to cook it the boy complained that he 
had no water, whereupon the Gosain struck the ground with bis gaja 
(an iron stick) and a spring appeared, which still exists. The Gosain 
did not eat the food, saying his hunger was satisfied by its smell. The 
boy then caught the Gosain by the arm, upon which the latter struck 
him with his hand and turned him into stone. The Gosain himself dis- 
appeared in the earth. The boy’s parents searched for him for 5 days, 
until one night the secret was revealed to one of his family who was 
directed to erect a temple a little above the spring. Another story is 
that a few days later a Bhat Brahman became possessed and saw all that 
had occurred. So a temple was erected and the place called Bairag 
(Gosain) Lok, from alop, disappearance. As Bairag Lok had been a 
herdsman, he became peculiarly the god of cattle a^d fulfils vows made 
regarding cattle. The fair is held on Har 3rd. He-goats and corn are 
offered, In this temple there is also an image of Gorakhnath, placed 
therein by a Goleria Mian in Sikh times. The stone idol of the boy has 
disappeai'ed. The followers of the shrine regard the Gosain as Gorakh- 

* Man^i Gazetteer, p, 41.. 

3 II,, p. 40. 

• Z4., p. 38; iM la/ra und« HmlaUm in tae Hiaiilayas, for the cults of Shivs in 
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nath himself. The keepers of the shrine are Gir Gosains and Bhat Brah- 
mans.^ 

If in the above examples Shiva is disguised almost beyond recogni- 
tion, those tabulated below are often connected with Shiva by the 
slenderest of ties, such as the mere presence of his image in the fane : — 


Place and name of temple. 


BhauiSr-Shivji Gandhnrb 1 
in the only remaining | 
bastion of the Gan- ^ 
dhnrb fort which was 1 
destroyed in the Sikh 
times. 


Pujari. 


Dates of fairs. 


Bitaal. 


Brahman, got Sam- 
kariye and gotai' 
Atri'. 


Shihrdt on Phagan 
hadi chauda». 
Vows are c ade 
for relief from peri- 
odic fevers and 
rot offered. 


Bhat in the morning 
and soaked gram in 
the evening. 


Dudahu-Sbivji, founded 
in Sikh times by .a 
Bajput. 


A Brahman is em- 
ployed under the 
Bajput pujari. 


None, but cn 14th 
Phagan sudi 
people assemble to 
look at the idol of 
Shiva which is a 
span high and 
seated on a ja- 
lehri. 


Fruit. 


The mandfr of Bai] Nath| Bhoiki and Brah- 1 


at Palampur. The j 
story in that R4wan I 
meditated here and i 
consequently obtained | 
success in every under- | 
taking. 


The pujari 
is a Brahman. { 
caste Samlii, got I 
Kondal. 


A fair lasting 
days rn the cA > 
das m Phagan. 


4 > It contains a stone ling 
a- of Shiva which is 
one foot high above 
the ground. A sacred 
lamp is kept lit day 
and night. Connect- 
' ed with this are the 
shrines of Lachmi 
i Narain and Sidh 
; Wth. 


KK 


For other Siddh shrines see p. 378 infra. 
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fisce and name of temple. 


Fttjiri. 


Dates of fairs. 


Bitvfal. 


Suraj Kund mandir. ' 
The main tank is called 
Sura] Kund. Near it 
are three small tanks, 
called the Kam Ennd, 
Sita Knnd and Lachh- 
man Kund. These 
buildings and tanks 
have been in existence 
about 550 years or 
from the time of 
J ahangfr. 


A Giri Gosain, got , None 
Atlas. 


The largest building 
contains a stoneptnds 
of Shiva, cne span 
high ; also an image 
of A1 an Mabesb 
seated by its side, J 
cubit high. The 
place is one of great 
sanctity and people 
come to bathe and 
pay devotions here. 
Worship is perform- 
ed twice a day, morn- 
ing and evening. 
Fruit in the morning, 
rice at noon and 
bread in the evening 
form the h%og. 


The mandir or Thakur- Brahman, LagwiI, None . 
dwara of Gupt Ganga. got Gtirg. 

The tank here is fed 
underground from the 
blanlkam spring and 
BO it is called Gupt 
Ganga. Two other 
iutidt tJ its north and 
east are called the Shiv 
Kund andGanri Kund, 
respe^ ively. The 
temple was founded in 
S. 1922, 


The temple conisins 
images of Shiva, 
Ganga and Narbada 
made of marble. 
That of Shiva is 4 
fingers high and that 
of Ganga one cubit. 
Both are adorned 
with gold and silver 
ornaments. Frnit is 
offered as Hog morn- 
ing and evening. 


The mandir of Kapali 
Bhairon in Eangja 
town. At the jag cele- 
brated by Parjapati, 
his daughter, Shiva’s 
wife, being insulted, 
committed suicide. 
Her Icapdl or brain 
fell from above and 
Bhairon, an attribute 
of Shiva, standing be- 
low caught it on this 
spot. Hence the wion- 
dir was called Kapali 
Bhairon. 


A Jogi, got Alakh 


Cvlt of Mahddeo. 
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Place and name of temple. 

Pujdri. 

Dates of fain. 

Ritual. 

The mandir of Bir 
Bhadar Shur, the sub- 
ordinate god of Shiva, 
was founded in the 
Sat Tug. It is held 
in great sanctity. 

A Brahman, caste 
Bhoda, got Bhar- 
dawaj. 

None... 

It contains a black 
stone image of Shiva 
seated on a jalher 
and one span high. 

The mandir of Cbakar 
Kund : the disc or 
cTialear which killed 
the raTchshasa Jalan* 
dar fell on this spot ; 1 
hence it was called 
Chakar Ennd. 

A Gosafn, caste 
Puri, got Bhom. 

Hone ... 

The temple contains a 
stone pindi of Shiva, 
one span high. The 
Puskar temple is 
connected with it. 


The Celt of Mahideo. 

Mahddeva is the originator or creator of many castes, generally of 
the lower grades, Brahma being the progenitor of the higher castes, such 
as the pure Brahmans, while Mahadey created such castes as the Bh^ts 
and the Chdrans. He created the former to attend his lion and bull, but 
they would not prevent the lion from killing the bull which vexed 
Mahadev as he had to create new ones. He therefore formed the 
Charan, equal in devotion to the Bhat, but of a bolder spirit, and placed 
him in charge of his favourite animals. Thenceforth no bull was ever 
destroyed by the lion. ^ 

Sleeman relates a story of an Informant who naively declared that the 
British Government was nothing but a multiplied incarnation of Shiva. 
The god himself had so declared through his oracles and had announced 
that his purpose was to give his people impartial Government and pre- 
vent internecine warfare.* The flattery was not so gross as it might 
appear. 

To Mahadeo are offered daily leaves of the bel, Mgle called 

hil-patri, and tul-n Id minjardn or ears of the sacred basil,* while amber- 
gris is also burnt before him daily. To him in particular is sacred the 
pipal, though Shiva is found in its branches together with Brahma and 
Vishnu. The banyan tree is similarly sacred to Vishnu and the nini to 
Devi as Kali Bhiw^ni. 

* Malcolm’s Central India, 11, p. 109. 

* Sleeman’s Hambies, II, p. 241, quoted In P. N. Q. III,§ 401. The story recalls 
the one told to Sir G-. Robertson when he asked if Ynsh, the chief of the devils, resembled 
himself, and was informed that he did not, but that he was like the English private soldier, 
i.e, of a reddish colour. 

“Dr. Hutchison connect* the minjardn led mela of the bUl* with the cult of a river- 
|lod : see p. 213 supra. 
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Cult names of Mahadeo are numerous. In the Simla Hills he is 
called Bhoteshar, from Bhothi, the name of a village in -which his temple^ 
is situated. 

The cult of Mahadeo is not ordy deeply seated in Kangra, but it is 
also varied in form, Mahadeo being worshipped under various names. 
At Jawali he appears as Kamteshar,® as Kalishar in Kuthiara,® as Nar- 
badeshar in Sujanpur/ as Bilikeshar ® in Sapra (Nadaun), as Tameshar 
in Nadaun,® and so on. 

The real history of the shrine of Baba Baroh Mahadeo, near Jawdla 
Mukhi, is not known, but the story goes that under a hanyan or hari 
tree (whence the name haroJi) appeared an idol of stone still to be seen in 
Danaya, by name Kali Nath, whose merits Baba Lai Puri preached. 
In 1740 S. Dhian Singh, icazir of (loler, was imprisoned at Kotla and a 
soldier at the fort, a native of Danaya, p:rsuaded him to make a vow to 
Biba Baroh, in consequence of which he was released. The waztr 
however forgot his vow and so fell ill, until he made a large pecu- 
niary offering to the shrine. In that year the small old temple was 
replaced by the present larger one under Baba Lai Puri. The fol- 
lowers of Baba Baroh keep a jholi (cloth bag), an iron chain, Mata- 
todn (sandals), and a elioli or shirt, in their houses. Grain is usu- 
ally offered at the shrine, with flour, ghi and gut for ‘the bullock 
(there appears to be an image of a bullock also) . If a he-goat is sacri- 
ficed, the skin and a hind-leg are offered up, the rest being eaten by the 
jdtri on his way home. Sometimes a kudhu or living he-goat is offered, 
as the substitute 'or a life in case of sickness, or by one who is childless. 
Women can enter the shrine.'^ 

Gowala was a holy man in Kangra. His legend runs thus : — 

One day as he was sitting on a lofty hill near Baroh a wedding pro- 
cession passed by and he said to the bride : ‘ Thorns on this side 
and on that : she who wears the red veil is my wife ' The bride- 
groom challenged him to jump down from the hill and he did so 
but was killed. T’he bride then took his head in her lap and said to the 
bridegroom : ‘ You gave me to him ; I burn on the pyre with him.’ 

1 A temple to Mahadeo may owe its foundation to a triTial cause, e.g. the image of 
Mahadeva of Purag was found in a field named ilajhoni. It resembled Shiv in appearance 
amd hence it was called Mahadera. 

* Ascribed to the time of the Fandavas, this temple contains a stone image called 
Gang Mahfideo, one span high, 

® Also ascribed to the time of the Fandavas. Before that Kali performed austerities 
at this spot. 

* Called'after a conical stone or Itng brought from the Narbada, the temple was found- 
ed by Eani Farsan Devi, wife of Raja Sansar Chand of Kangja, Founded in S. 1870 it was 
completed in S. 1882, On each s-de of it arc 4 Email shrines : a sun temple, containing an 
image of a man on seven-headed horse, 2» ft high ; a Ganesh temple ; one Chatarbhuji 
Devi ; and one to hachbrnl N^rain. Bach of these contains a stone image 3 ft, high. J3hog 
is offered five times a day, misfi, milk, Icardh, gram etc. being given. 

® Said to be called ‘ alter the Bias and the Kanah.' It is said that 10,000 years ago the 
Pandas or gods began 10 erect the temple by night. This was noticed by some men and so 
the gods left it half-hnilt. It was finished by Baja Bhom Chand, 

® Founded by K.ija Abhi Chand (date not known). It contains a stone ling 4^ cubits 
high. Connected with it is a temple of Sitala containing 4 images, 

^ This dirine seems independent of the cairns near Baroh. 
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This resolve she carried out, and the cairns erected in memory of Gowala’s 
bravery exist to this day. 

The following is a list of temples in this district to Mahadeo 


Bhairo Mahadeo, in 
Achi, dates from the 
Satyug when Ganga 
came and sat down to 
rest. A few cows 
were grazing here and 
the cowherd called to 
one of them whose 
name was also Ganga. 
Ganga thinking she 
had been recognized by 
the man disappeared, 
leaving the marks of 
her hocfs on a stone, 
which is held in great 
reverence and people 
worship it. Formerly 
an image of Mahadeo 
stood at the foot of a 
pipal tree. 


Mahadeo in Baranj. A 
hot spncg near th 
temple is attributed to 
the power of the god. 
It was founded by a 
Goler Baja. 


Chiri-Sri Soba N^th 
There is a smallei 


said that Soba Chand 


to be 
Nath. 


2 

3 

Pujdri, 

Date of fair, 

! 

Girl Gosafn, got 

Shtvrdfri 

Atlas. 


Brahman Gosafn, 

Shivrntri ... 

got Lash. 


Brahman Bhojki. 

SMvrdtri 

Ti'e manager of 

1 the endowment is 
a Girl Gosafn by 
goto, Bat ash, who 
is celibate. 



The temple contains a 
carving of Gang 
Bhairo Mahadeo on 
a black stone, 1 
span high and 4 in 
circumference. 


Itcontdns an image 
of Shivs, of white 
stone and 1 foot 
high. Worship is 
performed morn- 
ing and evening 
when fruit or food 
cooked by the p«- 
jdri is offered to 
the god. 


Rice in the morning 
only . The temple 
contains a black stone 
image (pindi) of 
Shiva, 4 ft. in 
circumference and 
\ ii high It is held 
sacred and worship- 
ed largely by the 
people of Bihlu. 
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1 

2 1 

Place. 

i 

Pujari. 

The mandir of Kanjesar 
Mahadeo in Paiampur 
was once the site of a 
grove of bel trees 
amidst which a crane 
made its nest. From 
its nest spr,.rg Maha- 
deo and manifested 
himself. He was 

named Kunj after the 
crane. One night it_ 
was revealed to Raja 

1 dlawar Chand of 
Kdngra then childless, 
that if he built a 
temple in honour of 
Shiva, he would be 
blessed with a sou. 
Accordingly he made a 
search for the of 

Shiva in the lei forest 
and it was found 
among the trees where 
the temple was built. 
It was not long before 
the Rdja begot four 
sons. In fulHlment of 
his vow he celebrated 
a great fair. 

A party of pdndas 
who attend the 
temple in turns. 
Their got is Kon- 
dal. The pujnri 
is always chosen 
from the pandas. 


3 

4 

Date of fair. 

> 

Ritual, offerings &c. 

Shivrdtri in Phi- 

Bhog of ddl, bread 

gan. 

and rice etc. is 
offered in morning. 
In the evening 
staked gram is of- 
fered and distributed 
only am.ong the low 
caste people, such as 
Ohamais, jnldbas etc. 
But these low castes 
are not allowed to 
! make offerings to the 

1 temple, nor are they 
admitt^ into it. 


The mand\r of Indjr 
Shur Mahadeo in 
KSngra town. Or.ce 
BSjA indar in a pro- 
cession passed Durbale 
Bishi who offered him 
a garland which the 
E5jS, considering it 
beneath his dignity to 
wear, put on his ele- 
phant. Tlie devotee in j 
anger at this cursed I 
him and ere l^ng the i 
Bdjd was utterly ruin- ; 
ed. So he resorted I 
to the devotee and 
begged him to restore 
his lost blessings. He 
recommended him to 
worship Devi Barash- 
wari and she pleased 
with his devotion res- 
tored his fortunes. 


A Brahman, caste 
Sdndal got Ko- 
shal. 


Xone 


The temple contains a 
black stone pindi of 
Shiva 4 fingers high 
and 3 cubits in cir- 
cumference; and two 
images of Paras 
Nath (sic). 


1 
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1 



3 

4 

Place. 

Fttjdri. 

Date of fair. 

Ritual, offerings &c. 

The mandir of Nandi 
Kashur Mahadeo in 
Jadragal is situate on 
the bank of the Ban 
Gangs river. It is 

Its affairs are ma* 
naged by a j>ujdri 
aud a supervisor, 
both Giri Gosains, 
got Atlas. One 

A fail is annnally 
held on the Shiv- 
rdtri in Phagan. 

The temple contains a 
stone image of Shiva 
seated on a jalheti 
and spans high, 

li is said that above 


said that Ifandi-ji 
practised devotional 
exercises here and 
enshrined an image of 
Shiva whence the 
temple is called Nandi 
Kashur. It is said to 
have been founded by 
a Snket Eanf. 


Bindi— Jn'r Mahadeo .. 


is celibate and the 
other not ; so suc- 
cession is governed 
both by natural 
and spiritual re- 
lationship. 


A Bha^l Jogi, got 
Marfchh. 


Guga Mahadeo and A Gosafn of the | Jeth 13th 
Indarshur Mahddeo at Sandash got. 

Chitru founded by the 
same Rajpdt who 
founded Kid^r Ndth’s 
temple at Shurah. i 


Qhaniara — MahSdeo, In- 
deshar, founded by a 
Bbarthi Gosafn in 
time of Raiijft Singh, 
some 200 years ago 


A Bbarthi Gosdfn i None 
who is elected ; 
from the cAefas. \ 


No fair, but people 
gather on the 
Shivrdtri to look 
at the image. 


any support) hung 
the imtge of Nandi, 
whom the Banf once 
visited to do it 
homage. Seeing the 
miraculous suspen- 
sion of the image, 
she hesitated to enter 
the temple, lest it 
should fail on her. 
So she built a sup- 
porting wall before 
she entered it. It is 
held in great sanctity 
by the Hindus. 


The temple contains 
a stoae pindi of 
Shiv-ji- It is a cubit 
high and a foot in 
circumference. It 
stands on a jalheri. 
Either or soaked 
gram is used as bhog 
in the morning. In 
the eveuing only 
dHi is performed. 


Sugar or fruit is of- 
fered as JAoy in the 
morning and evenin g. 
The image of Indar 
Shdr is a cone of 
stone ^ cubit high 
and a foot in circum- 
ference. Giiga is 
mounted on a horse. 


The temple contains a 
white stone image, 4 
fingers high, brought 
from the Narbada. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Place. 

j 

Pujdri. 

Date of fair. 

Bitnal, offerings &c. 

Dal Kareri — Mahadeo 
'Ghaubheria : no tem- 
plo. 

A Jogi, by goiar 
Alahh. 

1 

Though there is no 
temple, a pindi of 
Shiva exists, and 
though no fair is 
held, people resort 
to the place for 
bathing on the 
athfmi of the 
Shtikal pachh n 
Bhidon when the 
hill is clear of ' 
snow. The place 
is called after the 
image. 

Bo# is offered and he- 
goats etC’ sacrificed 
in hhog. 

A.t DharmsAla— War- 
weshw&r Mahadeo. 

A Giri Gosam ... 

1 

Sudi ashfmt in 
Bhadon. 

Bhog is offered twice 
a d'ly. rice or bread 
in the morning and 
soaked gram in the 
evening. 

At Dhartnsala Mabadeo 
BhSgsa Natb : called 
by the Gaddis Bhdgsn 
Nag, by others Bbagsu 
N4th, Ws real name is 
Bbagesbar. 

1 

1 

A Giri Gosafn by 
gotar Atarsan, 

who is celibate. 

i 

Dnrga-ashtmi, svdi 
Bhadon. On the 
day of the fair. 

, oife. ufs of curd, 

I ghi, milk or gram 

1 are made. Thread 
is also offeied in 
lieu of ay'oBco or 
sacred thread. 

Worship is performed 
twice a day morning 
and evening. Some- 
thing cooked is of - 
fered as hhog at 
noon. The black 
stone pindi of Maha- 
i deo, 2 spans high, is 
sa d to have created 
itself. On the birth 
of a calf, people offer 
milk, curd and ghi 
which are called 

1 jahh. A young goat 
! is also sacrificed, its 
head and loins being 
taken by the pujdri 
as his perquisite. 

At the fliandsrof Mahan 
Kal in Falampur the • 
god K41 performed de- j 
Totione. The fair is ; 
celebrated on the date i 
on which the bnilding i 
wai completed. It bas i 
been in eiistence for ; 
100 years and was 
founded by Sah Chand, 
a Katoeh. | 

i 

1 

1 

Bhahman, Bho- 1 

dah, 

i 

1 

Nirjald iJcddthi in 
Je^h. 

1 

The temple contains a 
stone ling of Shiva, 
i foot above the 
ground. Bhog is 
offered at noon and 
evening, and then 

I distributed among 

I faqirs, the jmjdri 
etc. The temple is 
held in great sanctity 
and the dead of the 
ad.iacent towns and 
villages are brought 
to be cremated here. 
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The cult of Shiva being so widespread in the HimalayaSj it is in- 
teresting to find that in the remote tract of Saraj in Kulu few temples of 
Mahadeo are reported to exist. At Shangri Ishar SFahadeo has a temple 
which came to be founded in this wise : One Chandi, a Kanet, went on a 
pilgrimage. On the way he met a, faqtr who joined him. When even- 
ing came on they halted for the night in Dhamoli where there were no 
houses, but only a few deodar trees. The faqir told the Kanet that he 
had meditated there in the Duapar Yug. Meanwhile a Brahman had 
joined them, and they asked him to dig at a certain spot where a pindi 
would be found. It was found accordingly and the faqtr then disap- 
peared. The temple was built at this spot and the pindi installed 
therein. The pujdrls are Sarsut Brahmans. 

Shamsheri Mahadeo derives his name from Shamsher, a village where 
he has five temples. A stone lintj, resembling Shiva, appeared beneath 
some drub grass and was brought to a village bv the Brahman who 
founded the temple in which it is enshrined. Pour fairs are held here, 
the Bhonda in Poh, the Shand on an auspicious day in Maghar, the Jal 
on the amdwas in Phagan and the Parbat on Chet Sth. At the first- 
named two 400 he-goats must be sacrificed, but at the last two 4o 
suffice. Three of the five temples are built of stone and two of wood. 
There are ten stone idols, each 6 feet high, and a stone ox also. A few 
masks of brass representing human faces are also used in decorating the 
god. 

Bini Mahadeo similarly derives his name from Bin, the village in 
which his temple stands It is called Biudehra. Legend has it that in 
Bin lived two Thakars, named Jauii and Tadashu. A dispute arose between 
them and they fought at Malgidogra, until a Mahant or saint came out 
of the stream and bade them cease. Thakar Jaiin asked him whence he 
had come and whither he was going. The saint replied that he had come 
from the land of the Kaurus and Pandavas. The Thakar begged him 
to settle the quarrel and when he had done so he and Jaun started for the 
Bias. On the road they were annoyed by a man at Sholad, so the saint 
cursed the people of that village, and it was burnt. Next day they 
reached a spring and the saint vanished in the water. At night a voice 
was heard saying that a temple must be built in the village which should 
be named Bin after him So the temple was built and a liiifj of IMahadeo 
appeared in it of its own accord. 

Jagesar Mahadeo has two temples in Saraj, one at Dalash on the Sut- 
lej and one at Bohro. The Shand is celebrated every .30 years at Dalash, 
and there ai'e annual fairs .at each temple. The story is that in the 
Duapar Yug a devotee, Jagad Kishi, came down from Kailas and 
meditated here. A black stone idol soon manifested itself to him, and 
he was so overjoyed at its sight th.at he became its votary. One 
night it was revealed to him in a vision that it was Mahadeo himself, 
who was born on the .oth of Bhadon. In the morning the rishi found 
that he was blind, so be made a vow to Mahadeo, and as his sigh 
was restored, be built the temple and fixed the date of its fair. Th 
other temple at Robrii was built later. The temple is managed by 
JhinwarX'arrfar, but tixe pufdri is a Sarsut Brahman. Special reverene 
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is only paid to the gur or disciple of the god, because he goes into trances 
and answers all questions put to the god. 

Bud« Mahadeo has a temple at Netar Dera. The stoiy of its founda- 
tion is that Kapal Dip, an aged devotee, meditated at its site for many 
years. At length he disappeared beneath the earth and thenceforth he 
was known as Buda Mahadeo. Once Raja Parichat pitched his tent on 
the site of the temple. Next morning he found himself blind in both 
eyes. In reply to his supplications he was told of Kapal Mxmi {sic) and 
he sought his aid. When his sight was restored he built this temple 
which was called Netar Dera or the ‘place of the eye.' The annual fair 
lasts from the end of Sawan to the 15th Bhadon. Prabs, a kind of fair, 
are also held in Chet, Phagan, Jeth, Sawan, Bhadon, Asuj and Poh. 
Low caste people are not allowed to make offerings. 

Basheshar Mahadeo^ has a temple at Nirmand on the Sutlej. A cow 
was observed to yield her milk to a pindi bidden in long grass and so it 
was woshipped and a temple eventually built over it. The people of 
Nirmand use no milk or ghi till it has been offered to the p>ndi. 

The temple of Bongru Mahadeo and Devi Harwii in Phati Chanul 
is known by many names, such as Gashwala Deora, Deori Deora, and 
Shigli. Annual fairs are held on the Shivratri in Phagan, lasting for 15 
days j during the three days after the Holi j on the Nauratras in Chet 
and Asuj ; on the 9th and 12th Baisakh ; the 20th and 25th Har; on 
the Puniya in Sawan ; the 2ud, lith and 5th Asuj ; the 16th Katak ; and 
on the 5th Maghar. 


The story of its origin is that a Rana when hunting reached the 
summit of a hill, and found a yogi deep in meditation, who told him that 
he came from Shiypuri and was Shiva himself. At the Rana's prayer 
the jogi accompanied him to his home at Kaha where he asked the 
Rdna to buDd him a temple, but when it was built he would not sit in it 
and took from his pocket a small box out of which sprang a beautiful 
maid called Hapwa Devi. He then desired that a temple should be erected 
for this goddess also, and so a shrine was built in her honour. 

Kulchhetar Mahadeo has a temple at Aiwa, a village founded by 
Paras Ram after he had extirpated the Khatris. A few Brahmans settled 
in it, and to them he gave a metal Ms for worship. It was enshrined in 
a temple, and stands three cubits high. 


At the temple of Bhanah Mahddeo fairs are held at every Diwali 
and on the 1st Baisakh. The Bhunda is celebrated every 40 years and 
is said to be followed by a Shand which is held every 12 years Vh 
story of its origin is that a Thakur, Raghu, had a cow which was grazed 
by a blind boy on the further side of the river A snake sucked th 

' The temple of B^'-eshar, Sa,.8kr. Viahveshvara, Mahadeo at Baianra in the Wni 
valley appears to give its name to that place. It prrbably da^es froni rU? “ 

when the Raj s of Kalu vigorooily promoted tho worship of Krishna anS century 

Surrey fp- 1909-10. p. 20 It is suggested that the%romm1oa ‘of thisT'r;!.-^''*- 
connected with the impor-ation into Kulu of the militant Bairagis recordeU K 

fllrflAlt. Sk, 
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cow’e milk for many days, until, to the cowherd's ^reat joy, when he 
reached the other side of the river, his sight was restored. The news 
reached the Thakur's ears. The snake was found, but l )ng it nip- 
peared under the ground whence rose a metal image which said tiuit it 
was MahMeo himself. The Thakur then built, a temple in which it 
was enshrined. The pnjdri is a Gaur Brahman. 

In Kulu proper Mahadeo has some ten temples His mlt ni nes are 
Bijli Mahadeo or Bijleshar, the lightning god, at Malth in Dera, Jawanu, 
Larain or Larani at Laran, Manglishar, Siali, Sangam and Shibrharach, 
besides Gauri Shankar and Nilkanth : — 


Deota Mahadeo 

Chohki Dera 

9th of tho light half of Maghar. 

Deota Bijli Mahadeo 
or BijUshar Mahi- 
deo. 

Malthdu Dera 

1st of Chet and 1st of Har, Ist to 7th 
Asiij, five fairs from Ist to 5th Bai- 
sdkh. Pfpal Jdtra for 12 days at 
Snltanpnr, 18th Baisakh and 19th 
Baisakh. 

Deota Gkinri Shan- 
kar Mahadeo. 

Dawala Washdl Waugar 

Shivrdtri in the dark half of the month 
of Phdgan for 2 days. 

Deota Jawann Ma- 
bddeo. 

Dera Jawdnn Mahddeo ... 

Ist and 2nd Chet, during the same 
month in the light half of Parwa and 
Dntia, Ist to 3rd Baisdkh, 1st and 2nd 
Sawan and Ist to 3rd Bhadon. 

Deota Larain Mah4- 
deo. 

Laran Dera 

In Phdgan, 2nd Chet, new year’s day 
1st &isdkh, Ist Jeth, 1st Bhddon, 
Janam-ashtmi and let Asiij. 

Deota Manglishar 
Mahadeo. 

Chhanwar Dera 

6th Baisdkh and a yag every 2nd 
year from let to 4tb Sawan. 

Nilkanth Mahadeoji 

Known by the name of its 
deity. 

On the Shivrdtri, the 4th of the dark 
half of Phdgan and Kalf Pdjafrom Ist 
to 4th of J^b. 

Sangam Mahddeo ... 

... 

No fair, hut two festivals called Tara 
Ratri and Shiv Ratri. 

Deota Siali Mahddeo 

Dera Siali Mahddeo 

26th of Phdgan on the Shivrdtri, 12th 
and 13th of Chet. 

Deota Shibrharach ... 

Dera 

let of Phdgan. 


In Mandi Nangol Mahadeo in Lad has countless natural idols of Shiva. 
A Galdi who had incurred his wrath was also turned into stone.^ 


1 llsn^i OatiUeer, p. 41. 
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Kot Ishwar. — -Kot Isliwar Mahadeo (Shiva) originated from the temple 
ofDui'gaat Hat Koti. iDurga's own history goes back to the times of 
the Mahabharata.) When Kot Ishwar Mahadeo began to oppress the 
people in Hat Koti the Brahmans thought that the god had become a 
rdJcshasa (devil)j and two Brahmans, Obu and Shobu, by magic shut him 
up in a ttim'ji and corked up its mouth. The tiimbi with the god and 
goddesses and two tnatris in it they intended to throw into the Sutlej 
40 miles from Hat Koti, which lies on the banks of the Pabar. When 
they reached Paroi Bil, two miles from the Sutlej, the Brahman who 
was holding the tumbi stumbled and let it fall. As it broke in pieces 
the imprisoned god, with the two matrix, escaped. Kot Ishwar Mahadeo 
took shelter among the hana and ihehhal bushes : one of the mdtris 
soared to the top of the Tikkar hill, now called Kecheri, where she tooK 
up her abode in the kail trees ; and the other flew across the Sutlej 
halting at Khekhsu. Kot Ishwar again began to trouble the people in 
the form of a serpent. He would suck milk from the cows and they 
blamed the cow-boy who was much alarmed, when one day he saw a 
serpent suck miik from his cows. He told the owners of the cattle, 
and a Brahman of Batara, a village near Kumharsain, went to the spot 
and called on the serpent to appear if he were a god, threatening 
to burn him by magic as an evil spirit or devil, if he did not. So the god 
walked into his presence and the Brahman bowing before Kot Ishwar 
invited him to his village where he lived for la years. No Raja then 
ruled this part of the hills which were held by the maioannas or mdviu. 
Suuu, a powerful >nav:amta, heard of the god^s miracles and began to 
worship him. Once he dreamed that the god did not wish to live at 
Mathana J ubar where a temple was proposed for him, but would prefer 
Pichla-tiba, now called Koti ; so a temple was built there for him. Long 
after, his present temple was built on a larger scale at Madholi. At 
first he was represented by a single asht dJuU idol, but subsequently 
some 13 more idols of mixed metal were added as its companions. A 
rath (palanquin) was also made and the god seated in it at melas. Bhura, 
another contemporary maicantia, came to a mela organised in honour 
of the god by Sunu mawanaa. He was dressed in ape skins. But 
Sunu did not allow Bhura to come before the god or touch his rath, so 
Bhura returned to his home at Bhura, scarcely 3 miles from Madholi, 
in disgust. One day after his return, when breaking up new land he 
found a gold image, and for this he made a rath. Seated in it this 
deota was brought to Madholi as he desired to live there with Kot 
Ishwar, and Sunu and Bhura abandoned their feud. Kot Ishwar was 
a terror to the countryside. He would kill any mavjatina who did not 
obey him. Some indeed say that the gold image which Bhura found 
was Kot Ishwai’ himself in a new form, and that Bhura was killed by 
him. When the Brahmans of Hat Koti learnt that Kot Ishwar had 
become a good spirit and was displaying miracles at Madholi two of 
them came to Lathi village, where they have been settled now for 77 
generations. Bhura deota appeared ab,mt the same time as Kot Ishwar 
His worshippers. offer him only gold or mamc cloth while Kot Ishwar 
can accqA anything. Goats are usmally sacrificed. The followino- melas 
called are held in honour of these dsotus : — • 
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(1) Btarara on tlie 1st Jeth ; (2) Madhauni on the Rakhri Punia 
in Bhadon ; (3) MadhoU on the Puranuidstii day in 
Bhddon ; (4) Pati Juhar on the 6th or 7th Asar ; but 
at several places the jiigrds are held in Baisakh and 
Sawan on any day that may be fixed, 

Kot Ishwar ruled this part of the hills before the Gteru or Giaru 
family settled at Kavangla. Some time later the Gem brothers quarrel- 
led over the partition of the kingdom, and so a cow-girl divided it into 
two parts, viz., Karangla and Kumharsaind When the first Thakur 
came to Kumharsain the country was made over to him by Kot Ishwar, 
who showed him favour so that State has given him a,jdgir worth Rs. 506, 
and pays the expenses of his jdgrds. Six generations ago Thakur Ram 
Singh of Kumharsvin fought with Raua Pirthi Singh of Keonthal and 
the Thakur gained a victory by his aid. Every third year the deota’s 
cJiaVi or staff is taken to all the b (sjs, and when a new Raua ascends the 
gaddi the deota hi nselE tours the country in a rath. Every house pre- 
sents 4 pathas of grain. Kot Ishwar is the Kula Deo or Kul deota 
(family god) of the chief of Kumharsain. 

Mahadeo IX Gobgaox. 

The deota Sherkot of Kumharsain has his temple in the palace at 
Kumharsain. He is none other than Kot Ishwar himself, but is called 
Sherkot. None but members of the RanA^’s family and the State paro- 
hits, who are called Sherkotu Brahman.s, can go into his temjfie. It is 
said that the original idol of Kot Ishwar is kept here, and that the image 
at Mandholi is only a duplicate. 

The temple of Bindeshwar Mahadeo at Firozpur- hirka in Gur- 
gaon is peculiarly interesting because its administration vests in 4 Hindu 
and as many Muhammadan Jogi families, appointed by the Hindus of 
the town. Their duty is to keep it clean and watch it by night- The 
offerings are taken by all the Jogis according to their shares, bat they 
are distributed by the Hindus, Muhammadans not being allowed to 
touch them. There is no m ihaiit. The Muhammadan Jogis are Bar- 
Gujars by tribe and ‘Ismail ’ hj panth or sect. They can enter the 
temple, but may not touch the i.nage and tate no part in the worship, 
doing only menial duties. All the Jogis are at liberty to marry. The 
image came out of the hill 1600 years ago. West of the image stands a 
minaret. 

The fair of Swami Dyal is held at Swamika in tahsil Nuh on Katak 
»udi 13th and 14th, An old man, Swami Das by name, used to 
worship here, so when he died a temple was built and called after him. 
The village was founded afterwards and was named after the temple. 
Its management vests in the Hindu Khatris who keep the place clean 
and take the offerings. Their is Jangar. Another temple connect- 
ed with this stands inside the village, but its administration vests in the 
Muhammadan land-holders of the village and they take the offerings. 
In the time of the Nawab of Hathin some thieves robbed people at the 

* Her decision is said to have been : — Jis Kepu tis Kaair, Jis Kliekhar tis Dalar — 
“ He who gets Kepu will get Kanar and he who takes Khekhar shall have Dalar. ” (Kepu 
and Khekhar are villages on the banks of the Sutlej and Kanar and Dalar are villages 
high up the valle/. A stream, the Sawari Kha^, divides the country.) 
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fair held at the temple outside aad so this small temple was built in the 
village. The fair is now held there. A drum is beaten on every Sunday 
and lamps are lit. At the fair a c/m ''/zr or piece of cloth 's offered on the 
y grave, and offerings of cows and cash are also made. These are taken 
by the Muhammadan Rajputs, who also take a share of the offerings to 
the outer temple. The courtyard of the inner temple has a grave at 
each of the four corners. The offerings on all these are taken by the 
Muhammadans. 

At the temple of Babaji, situate in Bijhere, a fair is held from 
Katak sudt 11th to Mangsir bafli Ist, listing 3 diys. It begins at 
Swamika whence the people come to Bajhere. The temple was built 
119 years ago by the Raja of Bhartpur. It contains no image anU has 
no piijdri, hut there are 1 bedsteads, one in each corner of the temple, 
and offerings are made upon them. Its administration is carried on by 
the Hindu Thakurs of the vibate whose got is Khajuri. A chirdghis 
lit by a Gaur Brahm.-m every evening at each bedstead and the offerings 
consist of pice, sweets and other eatables Some 6000 or 7000 people 
visit the fair. They are mostly Chamars, but they only come to see the 
sights and make no offerings. The four bedsteads represent the four 
Babajis or faqiis. The eldest was thastodnii, the next his son, the other 
two his grandsons. 

At the temple of Mahadeo at Nuh .i fair, called the Jal Jhalni, is 
held on 11th Bhadon for t gkirii in the evening fr6m 4 p. m. The 
temple was built by Rura, a Gaur Brahman, 10 years ago. Before 
that the fair was held at a tank close by. The offerings are taken bye 
Jogi. 

The Siddhs.— A. cult of very great antiquity is that of the Siddhs, 
In the Mahdbhdrufa they are seemingly associated with sister-marriage 
and Parsi funeral rites which might indicate a Zoroastrian origin. i 
They are described by Monier Willia ns as semi-divine supposed to possess 
purity. They probably represent deified ascetics of ancient times. They 
are propitiated in the same manner as the Nags and Dovis. 

In Chamba there are temples to Siddhs at Chhatri, in pargana 
Kohal, at Alla in Pichhla Diur, at Ghorni in Kihar, at Jharoli and 
Saroga in Kihar, at Siddhkadera in Pangl, and to Nanga Siddh at 
Rajnagar and at Mua in that pargana It will be seen that all but the 
latter are nameless Siddhs, The temple at Chhatri is a square building 
one storey high, built of wood and roofed with slates, and is said to have 
been built in the reign of Musha Varma. It contains three images of 
stone, each the miniature of a man, riding a horse of stone. The 
hereditary chela and pujara are Rathis by caste. The temple contains 
10 ii-on chains and 3 maces, which are taken from village to village 
during the 8 days after the janam aahtami. The god is supposed to 
make a tour during this period, and villagers, who are under a vow 
then make offerings which serve as his bhog throughout the year. Bhog 
is offered to the god, and he is worshipped once a day. The other 
Siddh temples resemble that at Chhatri in construction, and all are said 
to date from the time of Musha Varma. Their images are precisely 

B, k, 8., 1915, p. 440. TbU deioriptioii refers to Uttws Knru. 
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the Bame in character, but vary in number, there being 4 at Alla, 2 at 
Ghorni, 5 at Sabil, 2 at Jharoli and Saroga, 1 at Rajnagar, and 3 at 
Mua (Moa). The chelas and pujdraa are hereditary, but of different 
castes, being Chamars at Alla, Ratbis at Ghorni, Sabil Brahmans at 
Jharoli, Rathfs at Saroga and Rajnagar, and Halisat Moa. In only one 
instance it will be seen are they Brahmans, The Siddhs of these places 
also go on tour precisely like the Siddh of Chhatri and at the same period. 
In some eases the chela and pujdra divide the cash offerings, reserving 
those in kind for the Siddh. ^ 

Dewat Siddh . — The Siddhs of the Himalayas do not appear to be con- 
nected with the Jogis, though they may be spiritual relations of Gorakh- 
nath, as the following account of Dewat Siddh shows : — 

Baba BMak Nith was born in the house of a Gaur Brahman at 
Girnar Parbat, a famous place of pilgrimage for a sect of faqirg^ in 
Kathiawar. He was the disciple of Kidgir Saniisi, and wandered to 
Changar Talai in Bilaspur where he became the cowherd of a woman of 
the Lohar caste. Some Jogis® attempted to convert him and piei'ce his 
ears by force, but he refused to abandon his faith and called aloud, where- 
upon a rock close by split open and he disappeared into the cleft, in 
which he is supposed to be still alive, though he was born 30(i years 
ago, A sacred five (rlhuni)* is kept burning in the cave, which was 
made by enlarging the cleft and reached by a ladder placed against the 
cliff. The priests ar<' Giri Gosains who are celibate, and Brahmans, who 
receive 4fnd of the income while the rest goes to the Gos.ain chief 
priest The itinerant chd /s collect offerings in kind, such as flour, out 
of which fot or large ioaves are made for the other Siddhs. 4’he 
followers of Dewat Siddh cirry a small walDt {jhdi) and a JogPs 
crutch [i.haori] . Hindus, Muhammadans .and low-caste people alike offer 
sacrifice: for example P-ang^li snake-charmer.s offer cocks, and Hindus 
a goat which must shake itself to show that the sacrifice is accepted. 
Adherents of the sect (for such they may be called) should visit it 
every third year, and Sundays, especially the first in the month, are 
the best days for worship. Women cannot® enter the cave, but th.^y 
may make offerings to the lesser images of the Sid lh at the foot 
of the ladder. In the cave itself are three images of the Siddh, one of 
stone, said to be the oldest and about a foot high, one of white marble 
and a very smill one of gold. The cliff is covered with carvino-s of 
Hindu gods etc. Connected with this shrine are those of the brothers 

1 Chamba Q-at!etteer,\9Zi. p. 183, Fortlie offeringa to a Siddh among the Gaddfa, see 
Vot. II, p. 269 infra. They clearly denote their character, being suitable to wandering 
devotees. ® 

•They are ‘ akin to the Jogis ’ {Punjab Centat Report, 1892, § 46, p. 107). 

“ Another story is that a party of Gosains tried to per-nale him to join their sect 
because they saw his sleeping f ivm overshadowed by a cloud while the rest of the land 
was exposed to the sun But he fled and when pursued disappeared in the earth. At the 
spot a Brahman . nd a Jat afterwards found a lamp bur ing : nh. nee his name of Dewat. 
The cave is reached by a flight of 16 steps and .a platform on which some 200 people caii 
just stand, ' 

^ On this the bhoff or food oi the Siddh is cooked. 

‘ Another account wys they can. Probably they cannot e nter if ceremonially impura, 
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of Dewat, Balak Rdpi near Sujanpur and Baroh Mahadeo near Jawdla 
Mnkhi, in Kangra ; and other Siddh shrines have been founded at Banga, 
in Jullundur, anil in Mandi, as the cult is spreading and its popularitj 
increasing. The legend points to some old dissension between the Jogi 
worshippers of Shiva and those of Btairava, the earth god, and the fact 
that a cave is used as the temple also points to earthworship. In Hosh- 
iarpur Dewat Siddh is said to have sucked milk from an uncalved cow 
(doubtless a form of parthenogenesis) and his shrine is consulted for sick 
children or cattle. 

But the accounts of the Siddh^’s origin are so discrepant that nothing 
certain can be predicated of bis cult. The fact that his fair is held 
annually on the Gitgd NmmiytheAxy Jancm-ashtmi ia Bhadon, 

jrointsto some connection with Guga. Again it is said that only men of 
good caste are permitted to worship at the eave, and that the Siddh 
changed his abode aud appeared in five different places during a recent 
famine, but returned at length to bis first borne. 

Dewat Siddh must not bo confused with Siddh Deota who accord- 
ing to Oldham, has numerous small altars and slabs of stone in the 
Kangra valley. On these are sculptured foot-prints of Buddha, known 
as Siddli-pat, ancTthey are often seen decked with fiowers. Oldham 
identified Siddh Deota with the Boddhisattwa Manjusri and speaks of 
images of Siddh or Buddha at Baijunth and another temple to Shiva as 
well as of a Siddh deota of Siddh Kot, a very ancient and popular cult.^ 
The sign of a Siddh in Chamba also is a pair of foot prints and to him a 
pair of sandals are offered.^ But the correctness of Oldham's deductions 
is open to question. He describes a )l€^o image of Buddha which its 
priest, an orthodox Brahman, called Siddh deota. It is doubtful if the 
image was one of Buddha if new, though an old image mio-ht be revered 
as that of a Siddh. In Hoshiarpur, where there are Id or 12 Siddhsand 
the one at Baratri is of some importance, the cult is said to be a branch 
of Shiv worship, and as local divinities of tUe outer Himalayas all their 
shrines are found on the tons of the green hills ® 

At the SliiviLa known as Sidh-.Singhwila iu Hoga a fair is held at 
the Shivratri. This temple was built in S lO'l-l by Sidh Sincyh, Jat. 
It contains an image of Shiva made of stone. Its administration is car- 
ried on by a Saniasi mdlm who is celibate The pnjdri washes the ling 
or symbol of Shiva twice a day and performs drti morning and eveninw ' 

O • 

Rosanes.—Hh.^ Hindu rosary in the Punjab is called japmdla and 
contains 108 beads, e.xcluding the snmer or head bead, but each sect has 
its special type of bead, as the following table shows : — 

Sbaivas .. rudrdksha ... the dark brown seeds of 

the fiichakslia — clceoearpui 
ganitrus. 

'P. X. Q.. HI, § 2-53. 

- Ih., § 162. -Aeconling to ILe Simla Hill Slates Gazetteer, Bil&our nil t 
offering to Dcnat Siddb is a small pa r of wooden sandals a; d stn m 
commonest symbol. ’ " marked are his 

s Hos hiarpur Gazetteer, 1904, p. 68. For Siddh Bairag Lok, see p. m ,upra 
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Shaivas 

bhadrdksha 

. , the brown seeds of the 

m 

bhadrdhka. 

Vaishnavas 

tiiiumdla 

the white seeds of the tuhi — 
oeyiniini sacrum. 

Do. 

chandanm&la 

... sandal- wood stained red. 

Shaktas 

na)'idrd,sk 

.. yellow beads made of 

turmeric root. 

All Hindus 

kadam ki mala 

.. of white beads made of 
kadamba — nauclea cadamba 
wood. 

Rajputs 

Wealthy Brahmans, 

pramdl 

... red coral. 

Khatris and Banias 

muMamdla 

... white pearls. 

Banias and lower 



castes 

kamaldodi ki 

the black seeds of the kamal 


mdia 

ddda .,?) 


Triba-l 

DEITIES. 


Most of the tribal deities appear to be forms of Sbiv or semi-my tbical 
ancestors equated to Sbiv. 

Bdj wa . — Apparently Baba Baz (or Baj) was an ancestor of the Bajus. 
He was a very holy faq'tr who worshipped on the bank of the Chen4b at 
Chak Khoja, near Pbuklian, Ishwar in the shape of Lakhmanji appeared 
to him ont of the river. So did the Jal Pir. Then he became a Siddh 
{i.e. a famous saint) . When he died he was buried, not burned, and his 
samddh is there. Near it is a temple or thikuphcdra of Raghonathji. 
The principal murat in it is one of Thakurji, but there are smaller mumts 
of Shiv, Vishnu, Krishan and Devi, Lakhmanji, Ram Chandar and 
others. When Baz was recognized by the gods and became a Siddh the 
Bajus all put on necklaces of fuhi ia token that they were followers of 
Baz.i 

Chdhil , — At the himdir called Jogi Pir at Kuli Chahilan in tahsil 
Moga a fair is held on the 4th naurdfra in Chet. This temple is called 
afteraChahil Jat. It contains no image, and the worship is only offered 
to Jogi Pir. A faqir keeps it clean, but the offerings go to a Thakur 
Brahman in whose family this office is hereditary." 

(tU , — At the temple of Raja Pir in Rajiaiia, tahsil Moga, in Firoz- 
pur two fairs are held, one on the chaudas of Chet, the other on let 

‘The Bajw .s have a curious rhyme : — 

TJncTie pinion oio Mihr Dadu Dia t 
“ Tujhe MdaaJe, Manga, Sdr Singh, Sardin dia, 

Aur hhi dia, aur bhi dia.” 

" BasV '• Basbhidia.” 

Mihr Dadu Dia, a c in.* from Uiiche Pind and said to the ancestor of the 

Bajwas : — “ Narain as given you Manak, Maiifia and Nar Singh.” The Bajwa sa d : — 
‘ Ban ? “ He has given you Bas also” — Bas being a d»nghter of the Bajiva. Hindu* 

of the clan may not say baa and after a meal bey s.y anand hogagi. 

‘ Jogi P£r is alluded to in the, article on the Chahil in Vol. II, p. 146 infra. 

1£J£ 
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Baisakh. Raji was a Jat.* The date of its foundation is not known^ but 
it is said to have existed before the settlement of the village. It contains 
no image, only a platform of burnt brick. Its administration is carried 
on by the Gil Jats, its votaries. They bring a Gil Jat chela to offioiate 
at the fair and he takes the offerings. Churi or kardk pirshdd is 
offered, but only by Gil Jats. No sacred lamp Is lit. .\t the fair both 
men and women dance before the sanctuary. 

Gordya. — In Rupana, a village in Muktsar tahsil, lived one Bala 
Din, a Muhammadan and a Goraya by tribe. He was a faquir who used 
to make charms etc. and was very popular, so the fair held there was 
called Goraya after his tribe. On his death on 20th Phagan S. 1953 a 
brick platform was raised on which his tomb rests. It contains no 
image. The administration vests In a darwesJi who lights lamps at the 
tomb. The fair is held on 20th Phagan and sweetmeats etc. are 
offered.* 

Mallhi. — At the temple known as Mari Lachhman at Pabbian in 
Ludhiana a large fair is held annually on the day after the Chet 
ehaudas. The villagers who are Jats of the Mallhi got thus describe 
its origin : — At Charkh in the Kalsia State a large fair is held on this 
date, and as the Mallhi Jats are entitled to the offerings made there, 
those of Pabbian claimed a share in them, but the Mallhis of Charkh 
refused it. So about 3o0 years ago the Mallhis of Pabian sent Shaman, 
their mirdsi, to Charkh to bring two bricks and two oil lamps belonging 
to the mdri from that place clandestinely. With the bricks the founda- 
tion of the mdri at Pabian was laid in the time of Kai Qarar of Tal- 
wan4i, and the fair which now attracts about 10,000 people every year 
was inaugurated. The mdri is a large dome-shaped building of "brick 
22 feet s(iuare and about 43 feet in height. It is two storeyed with an 
open court-yard on all sides which with the mdri building occupies 12 
biswas of land in all. Inside the mdri is a platform of 10 bricks, 4 feet 
9 inches long and 3 feet 3 inches wide, but no image of any sort. 
Several hundred bighas of uncultivated land are attached to the mdri 
for holding the fair, and no one uses any wood standing on this land for 
his own purposes. There is no mahant or manager, but the Mallhi Jats 
collectively take the offerings. The only form of worship is that men 
and women of the village gather there every Thursday and distribute 
sugar in fulfilment, of vows. At the fair people from a distance also 
offer presents which they had vowed to present, if by the grace of the 
Mariwala Pir their dpsires have been fulfilled. People also bring cattle 
to get them cured by a night’s stay at the mdri. Inside the mdri is 
another but, smaller deme known as the temple of Bhairon. He it is 
said, was a devotee of Lachhman by whose name the mdri is known.’ 

This fair is clearly connected with the one thus described : At the 

temple of Lachman Siddh at Mari village in Moga tahsil a fair is held 
annually on 14th Chet. Lachman was a Mallhi Jat. The temple 

1 He was a Gil and so specially affected by the Wairsi Gils : Vol. II, p. 3C0, infra 

sThiefairisnotalludedtoonp. 303, Vol.n,.Vro, and Is not apparently a tnbal 

one. ^ 

. the Mallhi J4ts (Vol. Ill, p. 63, infra) this mdri is described as that 

of Tilak R4i, ancestor of the clan. uosorioea as tnac 
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contains no image. Only a round platform which is kept covered with 
a sheet. A lamp is lit every evening by a Mallhi Jat of Mari. No 
pujdri is employed, but one of the tribe is chosen to officiate at the fair 
and he takes the offerings. 

Sindhu . — At the place called Kala Paisa or Kala Mohar^ in Kohar- 
Singhwala in Firozpnr tahsil no fair is held Tradition says that 
Kala, a Sindhu Jfit of Raja Jang in Lahore, was a cattle thief who 
ravaged all the countryside between Pandkot and Kot Kapura, until he 
met 5 saints to whom he gave milk to drink. They named him KaM 
Paisa. A few days after this, he died and was burnt at this spot 
which is held sacred. His descendants founded many villages named 
after them, such as Kohar-Singhwala, Jhok Thel Singh etc. The custom 
of the Sindhn Jats is to lay one brick on this spot when any of them 
visits it. A bride and bridegroom also do obeisance to it and offer gur etc. 
Kohar-Singhwala village was only founded some 60 years ago. A mirdsi 
lives at the place, and the Sindhu Jats make offerings of gnr etc. which 
are taken by him. At the mdri or tomb of Mana Singh, zailcldr, a fair 
is held on the Baisakhi every year. He was a Hindu Mahtam who 
died some 20 years ago, and his descendants built him a mnri of brick. 
The fair is attended by 1000 or 2000 people, the Gra a being recited 
and Jcardh par shad distributed among the visitors. Lamps are lit at 
the Baisakhi, Diwali and Amdvas. 

According to a legend current in Sialkot Kala Pir came from 
Ghazni in Central India, and settled in the Punjab As his eyes were 
never closed when he slept, people thought he was always awake. He 
had two servants {Idgis) a Brahman and Mirasi, who were with him 
day and night. His enemies first asked the Mir4si when he slept, and 
he replied that he never slept. Then they asked the Brahman who 
betrayed the truth that he slept with his eyes open. So with the 
Brahman's connivance they came and killed him, and his head fell at 
the spot where he was slain, but his body continued fighting sword in 
hand until some women met it and said one to another : — “ Look I a 
headless body is fighting.” Then it fell to the ground and Kdia Pfr 
declared that his offspring would never trust Brahmans. So wherever 
Sindhn Jats live they build a place to Kala Pir in their village according 
to their means, and at a wedding bring the bride and bridegroom there 
to saldm. They also give a goat, a rujiee and other gifts according to 
their means to the Mirasi. 

How these tribal deities come to be regarded as emanations or 
manifestations of Shiva cannot as yet be explained. Possibly some light 
on the problem could be obtained from Professor Chatterjee’s work on 
Shaivism in Kashmir, but despite repeated efforts no copy of that wo^-' 
has come into the compiler’s hands. 

It is, in this connection, curious to note that S'*' 
said ; Shivfilas are not at ail uncommon i" ” 
without exception by Banias The n’”’- 
of the hanphate or ear-pierced 
Brahmans can partake 

• ‘Black r’"' 

giver 
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pie, thougli they will worship him and sometimes assist in the cere- - 
monies, thus deviating from the strict rule of the original cult. On the 
Sheoratris on the 13th of Sawan and Phagan such people as have fasted 
will go to the Shivala ; but it is seldom entered on any other days.^^^ The 
Banias are essentially a caste of the south-east Punjab. On the other 
hand, the cult of Sakhi Sarwar, chiefly worshipped by the Gujars and 
Rajpdts, ” is apparently dissociated from Shaivism, for its great festival 
is held on the Salono, in the south-east of the Province^, and this festival 
falls on the loth of the light half of Sawan, a day not apparently devoted 
to Siva, for it is auspicious for the consecration of amulets, or raMis, 
which are then put on. Brahmans and Bairagis take the offerings to 
Vishnu, and there would not appear to be any Shaiva Brahmans in this 
part of India, though they exist elsewhere, one of their number having 
founded the langam sect. 

It appears to be impossible to reduce the ritual of any cult to hard 
and fast rules, but that of Shiva in Karnal offers most varied features. 

Thus the slindla at Kirmach Chak is visited on the badt ash t ami in 
Bhadon, while that of Jagan Nath is visited on the tarostis in Sawan 
and Phagan, and the ehabuira or platform of Shiva in Daudpura only 
on the /arosh' in Ph%an. This last only contains a stone image of 
Shiva, one foot high. A .Togi only attends at the fair and he takes 
all the offerings. No is employed and no scared lamp is lit. 

On the other hand, the temple at Kirmach contains 15 stone images of 
S41ig Bam and 4 brass images of Lai Ji, while an image of Hanuman 
stands in a small temple to Thakar in the precincts of the main mandir. 

Its administration is carried on by a Bairigi. That of Jagan Nath 
contains a stone image of Shiva 1 5 inches high, one of Parbati 13 inches 
high and an effigy of Hanum in is painted in Vermillion on the wall. Its 
administration vests in a Brahman. Occasionally it is said of a mandir 
that its prjdn must be a Brahman, but he may generally be aGosainor 
a Jogi aud may celebrate all the offices of the temple like a Brahman. A 
pujdri may be hereditary or elected, or his office may goby spiritual des- 
cent if it vests in any order. But a Brahman pujdri is generally here- 
ditary.® The greatest differences are found too regarding the hJiog, the 
use of a scared lamp and the maintenance of fire. How far all or any of 
these divergences in ritual are due to the various deities associated 
with Shiva it is impossible to say, but the gods and godlings found in 
his temple vary infinitely. For example, at the Shivdia of Ek Onkar 
at Karnal the annual fair, held on the dhtcj sudi Bhadon, is frequented 
both by Hindus and Muhammadans who pay their devotions alike. 
Founded by Bawa Kirpal at the charges of Maharaja Ranjit Sino-h 
in S. 1873, it .contains a stone image of Mah.tdeo, 14 feet hio-h and 
2 feet thick, a stone image of that god only 6 inches high, and one of 
Sfta H feet high ; also stone images of Parbati (9 inches high), of 
Laehhman (U feet), one in red stone of Asht-bhuji (10 inches” high), 

'Karnal Stit. 18S3, §364. 

2 Hid., § 3S2. 

3 That is to s.y, a B - hman if appointed poy«V would transmit his office to his de 

seendants. Th s may seem inconn atible with Ibbetson’s view, hut irobably a Brahman ^ 

who becowes a Jcgi o;- Gosatu is eligible lor appointment m a Si.iva temple as he loses 

his Brahmanhood by entering one of those orders and yet retains his hereditary sanctity 
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and small stone images of Salig Ram, Ganesh and Gomti. A clay image 
of Hanuman stands in its outer wall. The piijar'y, who is always 
selected from the Gosains, is held in great respect, and performs all the 
rites of worship. The use of C/? a/ «« is ceremonial and all the sddhus 
are provided with it. Bhop is offered morning and evening A dhuni 
or sacred fire is always kept burning and votaries also light lamps at 
the temple. 

The maU of the Gir Gosains at Karnal is said to have been in 
existence for 800 years. It contains stone images of Devi and Shiva. 
Bhog is offered in the morning, and a sacred lamp lit in the evening is 
kept burning all night. 

The asf.al or rnandir of the Bairagis at Karnal is visited on the 
Janamashtmi in Bhadon. It is said to be 500 years old and contains 
images of Krishna and Radhika made of brass ; a copper image of 
Hanuman and a stone image of Salig'.R.im ; and another image of 
Hanuman made of clay and set on a wall. Its administration vests 
in a Bairagi pujdri, by sect a Mimanadi and by got a Rajput He is 
celibate and held in great respect. He performs all the rites. Bhog 
is offered on the jan.^mashtmi in Bhadon and distributed among all 
the visitors. A sacred lamp is lit every evening. No distinction is made 
in the offerings of different Hindu castes 

At the matt of Gosa'U Bawa Bhagwangir no fair is held, but the 
place is visited on each Monday in Sa wan and on the Skivchandas in 
Phagan ; on which occasions offerings of water are made. Said to be 
400 years old, it contains 4 stone pindis of Shiva, varying in height 
from 4 to 6 inches and 3 stone images of Devi, each 2 inches high. 
The Gosdin pujdn is held in great respect and as such is styled mahant. 
He performs all the rites of worship. The use of charas is not cere- 
monial. is offered in the morning Sacred fire is kept burnino-. 

No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu castes. 
Connected with this is the Gosain dhera in Pansana. 

At the abthal of the Bairagis no fair is held, but the’ place is 
visited by people who fast on the hadi ashtmi in Bhadon and make 
offerings of water The story is that Vishnu dwelt here for some time 
and after his departure a cow lived on the same spot and in her honour 
the temple was eventually built. It has been in existence for 200 
years, and contains a brass image of Krishna, with two brass images of 
Balmokand J i, all 4 Inches high, while that of Devi is fi inches in 
height. Three brass images of Narain each 2^ inches high stand under 
a canopy. The height of a brass image of Hanuman is inches. 
There are also small oval-shaped stones which are called Salig Ram. 
The administration is carried on by a Bairagi who is a Vaishnava. He 
is celibate and the senior c/uln or disciple always succeeds his g%rii. 
The mahant is held in great respect and performs all the rites. The 
use of charas is ceremonial. Baog is first offered to the images in the 
morning and evening and then distributed among all present at the 
shrine. Sacred fire is always kept burning but a lamp is lit in the 
evening only. No distinction is made in the offerings of different 
Hindu castes. Connected with this is the dhera in Parthali. The 
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samddh or aMal of Devi Das Bairagi has existed since the settlement 
of the village, 100 years ago. It contains brass images of Hanuman, 
Salig Ram, Khaniya, Radhika and Shivji. The administration is 
carried on by a Bairagi, 

Another Gosain mandir is that of Baba Sahib Mohini in Barota 
who died in S. 1893. Founded in S. 19''il it has no fair, but it is built of 
brick andnontains his tomb with a few brass and stone idols placed round 
it. Sacred fire is always kept burning. No distinction is made in the 
offerings of different Hindu castes. A Shivdla i,s connected with it. 

The aJchdra of Bawa Sehjgir in Halka Uncha Sewana was erected 
in commemoration of the Bawa after whom it is called. It contains 
the tombs of many saints, and has a shivdla in its precincts containing 
a stone image of Gaur^u Parbati and one of Salig Ram, both 1^ feet 
high. A sacred lamp and fire ai'e both kept burning in the temple. 
No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu castes. Con- 
nected with this is the alchdra of the same B4wa in Kainal. 

A shrine of obscure origin is the matri of Saidul Singh in Karnal, 
No fair is held here, and nothing is known of its history. It contains 
no image. Its administration vests in a celibate Jogi. No hhoq is 
offered, but lamps arc lit on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 

The samddhs of Babas Sftal Puri and Bal Puri at Kaithal date from 
the Mughal times. The place is visited on the Dasehra and puranmdshi 
in Phagan, when .sweets are distributed among the visitors. The 
mahant is a Gosain. Connected with these are 5 shiodlas : — 

(f) called Gobha, a very old building, containing a black stone 
image of -\Iahadeo : 

{it) of Nanda Mai, which contains the ling of MaliSdeo, also 
of black stone : 

(m) of Dani Rai, which also contains a black stone ling of 
Mahadeo and a white stone image of Vishnu which is 3 
feet high, with an image of Ganesh 1 foot in height ; 

{iv) of Janta Mai Chaudhri : 

{v) of Bhai Sher Singh. 

These two last are modern, being only about 60 or 70 years old. 
They contain similar lings. 

Other Puri shrines are : — 

(i) the Deraof Brij L41 Puri at Kaithal which contains an 
image of Bishan Bhagvvan and a ling of Shiva. The priest 
is a Gosain who is in special request at weddings and 
funerals. Connected with it are : - 
(«) two tmndtrs of Thakar Jf, each containing stone images 
of Radha and Krishna 1 cubit high : 

(i) two small -livalas, each containing a'’stone ling of Shiva • 
and ’ • 

(c) a m.jndir of Devi K.ili which contains an imao-e of the 
goddess, 1 cubit high. ” 

(ti) the samddh oi Baba Raj Puri where an annual fair is held 
on the iMdshi in Asauj. 
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The shrines or saniddhs of Ramthali are of some interest. The 
original namddhs are those of Bashisth-puri Saniasi and his disciple Dar- 
bar-puri, but Bashisth-puri does not seem to have founded the succession, 
for we are told that at Kaithal and Delhi are the samddhs of Sital:puri 
who was the spiritual forerunner of Darbar-puri : in Agondh is the 
samddh of Lal-puri, the spiritual great-grandfather of Darbar-puri : 
in Kheri Ghulam Ali is that of Deo-puri his disciple ; while at Baram, 
Bhiina, Chika Nabha are samddhs of other disciples of his. In several 
villages of Patiala also samddhs of his disciples are to be found. No- 
thing seems to be known of Bashisth-puri or Darb.'ir-puri^s other predeces- 
sors, but he himself is said to have been a Kayasth by caste and a 
grandee of Shah Jahan's court about 350 years ago. He resigned his 
wasirship and was offered 12 villages in «*««/;, but only accepted 
one, Ramthali, to which place he brought the remains of Bashisth-puri 
from Pasawal,^ a village some miles away. Here Darbari Lai, as his name 
wasj settled down as the ascetic Darbar-puri, his fame gaining him 
thousands of followers. The Bewal or brick building over the samddh 
was built in the time of Mahant Nirbha-puri about 100 years ago. It 
is an octagon facing east and about 40 feet high, surmounted by a guilt 
kalas. Its interior is 12 feet square and contains the of Ba- 

shisth-pmd and Darbar-puri. It opens to the north where there are 
samddhs of Anpiirna, the sister of Darbar-puri and of his wife. No 
images exist. The samddhs are all circular, standing about 4 feet high 
above a platform and some 6 feet in circumference. Numerous other 
samddhs stand on the platform. Five smaller detoals stand on the east 
and south of the larger one and a temple to Sivaji (Mahadeo) is situat- 
ed on the platform to the south of it. Two fairs are held, one on the 
phag, the day after the Holi, commemorating the day of Bashisth-pnri'’s 
demise; the other, the on the 7th of Sawan the date of 

Dai'bar-puri's death. The administration is carried on by a mahant 
who is the spiritual head of the sect, elected by the other 7 nahants and 
members of the brotherhood. No Brahmans are employed. A supervisor 
{Jcafbafi] looks to the cultivation of the land and other matters not 
directly under the management of the sddhus. Another man is in 
charge of the stores and is called kothar. But it is the gujdri’s duty to 
look after everything that appertains to the dewal. The whole of 
this administration is carried on by the mahant and under his supervi- 
sion-external affairs he manages with the consent of his kdrbdri and 
others fitted to advise him. The position of the chief 9 nahant is that 
of the manager of a Hindu joint family. As the spiritual head of the 
sect he is the only man who can admit disciples, do worship at the phag 
and on Sawan badi satmi and perform the hawan on Chet sudi 
ashtami. 

The ritual is as follows : — The whole of the dewal and the platform 
is washed daily at 4 A. m. at all seasons. The samddhs are also washed 
and clothed. At 8 o’clock chandan and dhup are offered to all the 
shrines and to Mahadeo. Bhog is offered first to the sdmd'dh and then 
the is declared open at noon. At 4 p. m. is 'offered to all 

' But the same account also says that Darbar-puri obtained a grant of villages origi- 
naUy granted to Sital-puri of Kaithal. This was about 350 years ago. The institution 
then appears to have been originally at Kaithal. 
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the samddhs. Arti begins at sunset, bhog is offered at 8 p. ji. and then 
the doors are closed. The ceremonial offering of bhang at the samddhs 
is in vogue, but there is no ceremonial use of char as or anj other in- 
toxicant in the sect. In Phagan on the phag day as well as in Sawan 
on the ?th badi a special bhog is offered to the samddhs which consists of 
fried gram and rotra (flour and sugar) and this is offered as prasdd 
to any one that worships the samddhs. A sacred lamp is kept lit day 
and night throughout the year A special feature at Kamthali is that 
the doors of the langar are not closed against any body, equality being 
the guiding rule, the mahant and men of the highest caste taking the 
same food as the lowest, excepting Chamars and sweepers who are not 
allowed to ascend the platform but may worship from the ground. 
Offerings are not accept^ from a Dum, Bharai, Chuhra or Bias. The 
shrines at Kaithal, Agondh, Baran, Kheri Ghulam Ali, Hahuna Chika, 
Mansa, Kishangarh, Khandepat, Radhrana, Masinghan in Patiala, 
Nabha town, Delhi town and Chhota Darieba ire all connected with 
this shrine. 


The asthal of the Bairagis in Trikhu is connected with the Trikhu 
bathing fmr founded by Bairagi Sohlu Ram, a great devotee : it has 
been in existence for 500 years. It contains stone images of Krishna, 
Radhika and Bal Deo, IJ spans high and all set on a small square. 
Below them stand brass idols of Radhika and Krishna, each 1 span high. 
There are also 4 brass images of Bala Ji, each a span high, just before 
which are seated_6 brass idols of Gopal Ji. A few stone idols of S51ig 
Ram also stand in front of them. "The Bairagi in charge is by caste 
Niyawat and by got an tJchat. A bhog of milk or sweetmeat is offered 
morning and evening, but the sacied lamp is lit only in the evening. 
Arti is performed morning and evening when all the images are washed 
and dried. No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu 
castes. Connected with this are the shrines in Daher, Lotha, Rehr, 
Brahmanmajra, Alupur, Tara, Lohari, Gangtha and .Afondhlawi in 
Rohtak and Hat in Jind, These are all governed by the mahant whose 
disciples are appointed to each temple. He goes on tour and examines 
all the accounts of income At the election of a new mahant a free 
distribution of food or bhanddr is celebrated. ' 


The Trikhu Tirath at Pinfpat is visited on the somti-amdwas, 
a bathing fair, to which great religious importance attaches. Trikhu 
means 'three-sided,^ but its other meaning is 'to wash away the sins 
of all those who bathe in the tank.' The Tirath dates from the time of 
the Mahabharata. West of it is the temple of Jakash ubich is very 
old. It contains the images of Jakhash and his spouse Jakhashni. ^ 

mandir of Tirath Par.alsar in Balopurafair is held every year 
m the tkadshi. In the desert, where this temple now stands, Palsra 
Rishi used to ineditate. After his death the place was depopulated but 
the pond dug by him was frequented by the people. The temple has 
only been in existence for 30 years. In the precincts of the main build- 
ing are 3 smaller mandtrs and a tank. The image of Shiva is of Zue 
one span high. Of those of Rama and Sita, Salig Ram Gom'I t ’ 
and Hanumdn, the first five are of metal and eachls a cubit high ^ The 
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last named is of clay. The administration is carried on by a Gosiin, by 
caste a Bhino'am and gof Atras. The use of charas is ceremonial. Bhog 
is ofPered and then distriiiuted among those present. Sacred fire is kept 
burning but a lamp lit only in the evening No distinction is made in 
the offerings of different Hindu castes. Connected with this are the 
dehras of the Gosafns at Hardwar and Karnal. 

The mandir of Jugal Kishor in Gnli is old having been in existence 
for 40d years. It contains 145 metal images of Eadha, Krishn and 
Salig Ham, each I ^ feet high. Its administration vests in a Bairigi 
puj'iri, a Vaishnava, bv got Achtnr. The use of eharas is ceremonial. 

Bhog is offered and then distributed among all those pre-ent. The 
sacred lamp is lit in the evening Connected with this are the shrines 
in Sari, Purana, Kama], Japriili, Gangu, Nismali and in Tabira. 

The Katas fountain is a Tirath Of the temple built round it the 
oldest is the one called Baghunath ji ka Alandar. Here the Katas Kaj 
fair is.held on 1st Baisakh, and the neighbouring villagers bathe on the 
somawafi amchrasya and at solar and lunar eclipses. Katas is derived 
from katakJi, 'an eye^, because at the creation water fell from tbe eye of 
Shiva at this spot and formed the spring. When the Pandus reached it 
all but Tudhishtara drank its wafer and became senseless, but he sprinkl- 
ed some of the water on them and restored their senses. Hence it is 
also called A markund. On (he north-west the water is very deep and 
is believed to be fathomle.'s, so Katas is also called Dbarti k^ netri or 
‘the eye of earth.’ Stone Images of Earn Chandar, Lakshman, Sita and 
Hanuman stand in the Raghunath mandar. They are 5 ft high. 

The temple is in charge of Bairagis who recite Ragbiinath’s mantra 
Other temples have been built by Rajas and private persons and 
shivdlas are attached to them Hhe pujdris are Branmans. 

The peak in Jhelum called Tilla is '25 miles south-west of the town Tiiia 
of that name. Guru Gcrakhnath settled at Tilla in the Tretayug Jogian. 
after Ramchandar and adopted Bal Nath as his disciple Bal N4th 
underwent penance on Tilla hence it was called Bal Nath’s Tilla after 
him. Raj I Bhartari, a d.seiple of Guru Gorahhnatb, also learnt to 
practise penance from Pal Nath at Tilla and a cave at named 

after him to this day. It is said that owing to a dispute between the 
Raja and bis fellow disciples he cut off part of Tilla and carried it to 
Jhang where it lorms the Kirana hill. Tdia is the head-quarters of the 
Jogis and from a remote period all the other places of the Jogis in the 
Punjab have been under it. 'J he ancient weniftr* on this hill were all 
destroyed during the jMuhammadan inroads, and the existing temples 
were all built in the reign of Raia Man. A fair is held here on the 
shivrdtri, but as the road is a difficult one and the water bad, people do 
not attend it in great numbers. Most of the Jogis visit (he place on a 
sktvrdtri in order to see the cave, and laymen go too there. Food is 
supplied by tbe gaddinasJitn but some people use their own. A lamp 
has been kept buining in one of the temples for a very long time. It 
consumes a str of oil in 2-1 houis. Jogis chant a mantra when they go 
to see it, but this mantra is net disclosed to any one but a Jogi. It is 
transmitted by one Jogi to another. 

Kohat town possesses a than Jogian which is visited by Hindus 
from Koh^t and TirAh. Its pirt dress in red and have their ears tom. 

VdS 
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Near Bawanna are the shrines of Bamath and Laehi Rim. At the 
former Hindus assemble to bathe at the Baisakhi instead of going to 
Khushhilgarh. At the latter gatherings take pL ce several times a year. 

The mandirs of Nagar Ji and Gopal Nath Ji in tahsil Dera Ismail 
Khan were founded nearly 500 years ago, by Agu Ji Brahman. After 
his death his son went to Sindh where he became the disciple of a Gosain 
and acquired power to work miracles. On his return home he brought 
with him an image of Sri Gopal Nath which he enshrined in the temple 
in S. 1600. The temples were once washed away by the Indus, but the 
images were afterwards recovered and enshrined in new temples in the 
town. One of the temples contains a brass image of Nagar Ji, 1 foot 
high, seated on a throne. The other temple contains a similar image of 
Gopi Nath. Nagar Ji’s temple is managed by Gos.4ins and Gopi 
Nath's hy a person employed by them. A Brahman is employed In 
each temple to perform worship etc. Bhog of sweetmeat, fruits and 
milk with sugar is offered thrice a day. A sacred lamp or jot is only 
kept burning in the mandir of Nagar Ji. Twelve mandirs and sJiivdlas 
are connected with these. 

The thela or wallet of Kewal Bdm. — Kewal Ram left Dera Ghazi 
Khan for Dera Ismail to become a devotee There he dwelt in a 
secluded corner of Gopi Nath's mandir, and spread out his wallet on 
which he sat absorbed in meditation. This thela (wallet) has been 
worshiped for 400 vears. Hindus have their children's hair cut here 
and make offerings in fulfilment of vows. The chola is also performed 
here. The Brahman officiating- at the temple takes all the offerings ex- 
cept the sugar which is first offered to the wallet and then thrown 
amongst the gatber-ng to be carried away. The sugar thus taken is 
considered sacred. The place is visited on the Baisakhi, in Chet and in 
Bhadon. 

SAIVA CULTS IN THE HILLS. 

The cult of Shirigul or Shrigul in Sirmur. 

Siva is not extensively worshipped under that name in the 
Punjab Himalayas, but two cults, those of Shirigul and Mahdsu, 
appear to be derivatives of Saivism. That of Shirigul is especially 
interesting and is described below. The home of this god is on the 
Chaur' (Chur) Peak which is visible from Simla. But he is worshipped 
chiefly in Sirmur, from which State comes the following account of his 
myth, temples and cult ; — 

Shirigul (or Sargul,* fancifully derived from sard cold) has special 
power over cold, and, according to one account, is propitiated by a fair in 
order to avert cold and jaundice. In some dim way this attribute appears 

to be connected with the following version of the Shirigul legend : 

Shirigul's expeditions to Delhi were made in quest of the colossal 
vessels of brass which the Muhammadans had taken away. On his return 
his mother's sister-in-law brought him sattu (porridge) to eat, and as he 
had no water, it gushed out near a field at Shaya, a village in the Karli 

* See article in the Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

* lEbe name is probably a cormption of Sri Gum.; 
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ildga. Having- washed he was about to eat the sattu when suddenly 
he saw some insects in it and at once refused to eat it. After rescuing 
his kinsmen from the snake he went again to Delhi and attacked the 
Turks single-handed, killing great numbers of them, but suddenly seeing 
a stone tied to a bor, or banyan tree, he knew that it had been sent by 
the wife of his servant [bhufj, by name Churu, as a signal of distress. 
Shirigul at once returned and found that all the members of Churu'’s 
family, e.vcept his wife, had been transformed into one body by the 
serpents, and even to this day any branched stone is supposed to be 
Churn’s family and is much venerated. 

The following is another legend which is current regarding the 
origin of the cult : —One Jihakarii, a Hajpdt, of Shaya, had no offspring, 
and desiring a son he journeyed to KasnmiT where dwelt Pa nun, a 
pandit, whose house he visited in order to consult him. The pandit’s 
wife, howevei', told Bhakard that he was sleeping, and that he used to 
remain asleep for six months at a stretch. 

Bhakard was disappointed at not being able to consult the pandit, 
but being himself endowed with spiritual power, he created a 
cat which scratched the pandit and awoke him. Learning that 
Bhakard had thus had power to disturb his sleep, the pandit ad- 
mitted him and told him he was childless, because he had com- 
mitted Brahm-hatia, or Brahman-murder, and that he should in 
atonement marry a Brahman girl, by whom he would become the father 
of an incarnation. Bhakard accordingly married a Bhat girl of high 
degree and to her were born two sous, Shirigul and Chand^sar, both 
the parents dying soon after their birth. The boys then went to their 
maternal uncle’s house and Shirigul was employed in grazing his sheep, 
while Chandesar tended the cows, But one day their uncle’s wife in 
malice mixed flies and spiders with Shirigul’s sattu or porridge, and 
when he discovered this, Shirigul threw away the food and fled to the 
forest, whereupon the sattu turned into a swarm of wasps which 
attacked and killed the uncle’s wife. Shirigul took up his abode in 
the Chur Dhar, whence one day he saw Delhi, and, being seized with 
a desii'e to visit it, he left Churn, a Bhor' Kanet by caste, in charge of 
his dwelling, collected a number of gifts and set out for the city. 
Halting near Jhil Bain-ka, “the lake of Bainka ”, his followers were 
attacked by a tiger wnich he overcame, but spared on condition that 
it should not again attack men. Again, at Kolar in the Kiarda Diin, 
he subdued a dragon which he spared on the same terms. Beaching 
Delhi he went to a trader’s shop who weighed the gifts he had brought, 
but by his magic powers made their weight appear only just equal to 
the pasang or dilfereuce between the scales, but bbirigul in return sold 
him a skciu of silk which he miraculously made to outweigh all that 
the trader possessed. The trader hastened to the jVlughal emperor for 
redress and Bhirigul was arrested while cooking his food on iiis feet, 
because in digging out a duud he had found a bone in the soil. In the 
struggle to arrest Shirigul his cooking vessel was overturned and the 
food flowed out in a burning torrent which destroyed half the city. 

iPiobably hhur, ‘ gervaut,’ is meant, and, if 90 , we should lead “ Chuid, the iAiir, a 
Kanet by o a ete.*' 
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Eventually Shiri^l was taken before tbe emperor wbo cast bim into 
prison, but Sbirigul could not be fettered, so the emperor, in order to 
defile him, had a cow killed and pinioned bim with the thong of its hide. 
Upon this Shirigul wrote a letter to Guga Pit of the Bagar in Bikaner 
and sent it to him by a crow. The Pir advanced with his army, defeated 
the emperor, and released Shirigul, whose bonds he severed with his 
teeth. Shirigul then returned to the Chiir Peak. 

During his absence the demon Asur Danun had attacked Ghuru, 
completely defeating him and taking possession of half the peak. 
Shirigul thereupon cursed Chmru who was turned into a stone still to be 
seen on the spot, and assailed Asur Daniin, but without success, so he 
appealed to indra, who sent lightning to his aid and expelled Asur 
Danun from the Chiir. The demon in his flight struck his head against 
a hill in Jubbal, and went right through it ; the U1 cave still exists to 
testify to this. Thence he passed through the Sainj Nadi and across 
the Dharla into the Tons river, by which he reached the ocean. The 
Dharla ravine still remains to prove the truth of the legend. ‘ 

Another account says nothing of Shirigui's visit to Delhi, but makes 
Bhakaru the Eana of Shaya. It fuither says that Shirigul became a 
bhagat or devotee, who left his home to live on the Chiir Peak upon 
which Siva dwelt. Gaining greater spiritual power from Siva, Shirigul 
caused all the boys of the neighbourhood to be afilicted with worms 
while he himself assumed the form of a Bhat and wandered from village 
to village, proclaiming that if the boys^ parents built him a temple on 
the Dhar he would cure them all. The temple was built on the Chur 
Peak and Shiiigul began to be considered a separate deity. 

The temple of Shirigul at Chuiidhar is square and faces 
east. It has but one storey, nine feet in height, 'with a verandah, 
and its roof consists of a gable, the topmost beam {Jihinwar) of 
which is adorned with brass vessels [and a) fixed to it by pegs. (Jut* 
side the temple is hung a necklace [mdldj of small pieces of wood 
[khardn]. There is only one door, on which figures etc. have been 
carved. Inside this temple is another smaller temple also of deodar, 
shaped like a dome, aud in this is kept the ling which is six inches high 
and four inches in circumference. It is made of stone and is placed in 
a jalahri or vessel of water, which, too, is of stone. No clothes or 
ornaments are placed on the Img. 

‘ Au instance of the countless legends which explain natural features by tales of Sivp* 
prowess, or aitrioute them to hia einiaatioaa. Below is one atir.buted to fehirigul himself. 
The Sikaa ka Pam legend says that iu the old times an luhabitant ot Jhojar village went 
to Bhingul at tbe Ciiur Peak ana asked the deofd to give him a canal m his village. He 
stayed tnree days at the peak and did not eat or drink anything, bbingul appeared in a 
monk's garb and yave him a tumbd t uU oi water, whicu the goa covered with a leat telling 
the mail nut to open it on his way liome, but at the place woere he wanted the canal to run. 
On reaching bikan toe man opened me tuniba aua louud m it a snake whxh sprang out 
andraua^vay, \N^ater liOwed beuind the snake, and a small (.anal sail huws in feiitau and 
waters setcpai vili^es. Bemg Lnus diaappoiuced, tne man again went lo the Cnnr and the 
god aga*n gave him a telling him to throw the wa.er aud say, JSuhe Jhojar^ 

(Jpar Jhtxjai — "Jnojar village beiow aud a wateriail above it,' aud he suouid have plenty 
of water. But the man again forgot and said Upar Jhojar^ Hiche Jhajal — Jhojar above 
and the waterfall below/ This mistake caused the water to How below the village and that 
only in a small qnantity. 
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A worshipper brings with him his own Bhat, who acts as piijdri. 
The Bha^ must not eat until he has performed the worship and made 
the offerings. He first bathes in the adjacent spring, puts on clean 
clothes and lights a lamp, burning gin, not oil, before the idol. Then 
he takes a brass lota of fresh water, and sprinkles it over the idol and 
the floor of the temple with a branch of the cliikkon or child nbar shrub. 
He next tills a spoon with fire, gki, and the leaves of the katliarchdl 
and ^a/iesrf*odoriferous plants found on the Dhar, and burns them 
before the idol, holding the spoon in his right hand, while he rings a 
bell with his left, and repeats the names of t'lralhs and avatars only. 
After this office he blows a couch, terminating it with a pros- 
tration to the idol. It may be performed at any time. The jdtri 
or worshipper now bathes, puts on clean clothes, and prostrates him- 
self before the idol. After this he may make the offerings which 
consist of a rabli^ of gold or silver, money, ghi (but not more than 
two ch/iitasis), a pice or two, small vessels, atidas of fiewter or copper, 
which are hung on the temple, and a he-goat. The benefits sought 
are secular, not spiritual, and the worship is expected to ward off 
evil. 

Jdga or uninterrupted worship for a whole night can only be per- 
formed at the temple, as the ling must not be removed from it. A lamp 
in which ghi, not oil, is burnt, is placed all night before the ling, and 
in the course of the night three otflces are performed, one at evening, 
another at midnight, and the third at morn. At this last the piijdri 
feeds the god ; water is poured over the back of a he-goat, and if the 
animal shivers, it is believed that the god has accepted the offering and 
the goat is killed. Tne head is offered to the god and taken by the 
pujdn on his behalf, the remainder being cooked and eaten. Or the 
goat is not killed but let loose, and it then becomes the property of the 
JJewa.^ 

Another account says the two men, a pujdn and a Dewa, accom- 
pany the worshipper, the former receiving the goat's head, and the 
latter the other offerings. ® 

Other temples to Shirignl. 

1 . — At Mdnal, 

Shirigul has also a temple at Manal, which was built by Ulga 
and Jojra, He was, as the following legend tells : — 

In order to enhance his sanctity sihirigul made an effigy. This he 

* Matti is a weight equal to eight grains of rice or of a grain (.Eng. weight). 

’ I'he Dewas are a class of Kanets or Bhats, held to be peculiarly the men of the 

god. 

® The piijdri kindles fire on a stone and offers incense, made of ghi, pdji and 
katarehdr leaves, whue he rec.ies the lollovviug rnialra : — A.o aar wanaspa.d puuarwar 
bind masuto, baru sucu, sjji . . . . oarthhaa bua uaug, iiom., uam, gaua saguam, chare 
hoti, uarsauguun, name ua.m jautj, ina.uno, j.ya ouamjn, iianUar udu, odaraas lari gaure, 
men uiasui, m.ya sagiji, uaaga.n, j.sinar, j sa.iuai’, oudoud jaaiaad.var, niuaD liar, paiunm, 
parehaudu, naoUi paaro, parBar=ai, aorsuaua, suamau snauci, uesn kdli, dedua snantl, 
bhoratari, patn jharl, kard daoele, sargal deoti ki kdrd daoele, Bijah Bijai ki karn 
dabdle chur, wa mar wa Bdigadh kam dabele. Char bbai jUahdshd, Uwd dabdle, fitanga, 
llardwar, Badri Kidar karu dabele, patri Jhari, 
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placed with some lamps in a basin which he floated on the Jalal stream 
in Bhadon. The basin reached Shakohal village in Pachhad tahsil, 
and there a Eajput o£ the Sapala (= sapela or snake charmei-) family of 
Chanalag saw it. Struck with amazement, he challenged it to float 
on if a demon, but if a deity to come to the bank. The basin came to 
the bank where he was standing, and the Rajput took it to his home. 
Some days later it was revealed to him that the image was that of 
Shirigul, that it would never be revered by the Rajputs who were 
ignorant of the mode of worship, and that it should be taken to Bakhuta 
where it was duly worshipped, and hence a Dewa, Bidan by name, 
stole it and brought it to Manal. 

A fair is held on the Hariali,^ and another on any three days of 
Sawan at G-elyon, a small plateau in the lands of Nahra, at a kos 
from Manal. Men and women here dance the gi, a hill dance, and 
people exchange mora (wheat parched or boiled), maize, rice &c. 

The temple at Manal is square, cubits high, with three storeys, 
each provided with a stair to give access to the one above it. The 
property of the god is kept in the middle storey. Outside the door there 
is a wooden verandah, on which figures are carved and which is fur- 
nished with fringes of wooden pegs, andai are also fixed on to it. The 
highest storey contains the idol, and has the or gable like the 
Chur temple. The whole of the woodwork is stained with guru. The 
temple faces south-west. 

The temple contains 1-2 images of Shirigul, all placed on wooden 
shelves [gambar) in the wall, and the principal of these is the idol brought 
by Bidan. Tiiis is made of ay<t'dkdf^ (bell-metal), and is five finders 
high by two fingers broad with a human face. It is clothed in masrA 
or silk cloth, with a piece of broad-cloth, studded with 100 rupees and 
11 gold mohars round its neck. The remaining 11 imao-es are of 
brass, and are of two classes, four of them being a span in'heia-ht and 
9 fingers wide, with a piece of masrit round the neck : the other seven 

are 10 Angers high and 7 broad. The images are thus arrantyed : 

3, 3, 3, 3 2, 2, 1 2, 2 3, 3, 3, 

the original image being in a silver chmhi (throne), with a s mall 
umbrella over it. 


%.—At Deona and Bandal, 

The temples at Deona (Dabona) and Bandal are similar to the one 
at Manal. Each has a hhanddr or store-room, in charge of a bhanddri 
or store-keep w. These blind irs rich, and fro n them the p/y'im 
bdjgh, and blanddrh are paid, and pilgrims and sidkus ai-e fed. The 
Dewas also are maintained from the bhanddrs. 

The second class images of the Mlnal and Deona temples can be 
taken home by a worshipper for the performance of a jdgd, as can the 

» Harifli is the last day of Har, and the Sankrant of SIwan, and derives its name 
iTotahari, ‘green.’ 

* sight nwtsls. 
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first class image from that of Bandal. The image is conveyed in a 
copper coffer home by a bare-footed pujdri on his back, and followed 
by 10 or 12 Dewas, of whom one waves a chauri over the coffer. The 
procession is accompanied by musicians and two flags of the god. 

On arrival at the worshipper^s house, the place where the image 
is to be placed is purified, being sprinkled with Ganges water. The 
image is removed from the coffer inside the house and placed on a heap 
of wheat or maudwa. The arrival should be timed for the evening The 
jdgd ritual is tliat already described Next day the god is fed and 
taken back to his temple. The worshipper has to pay to the pujdri and 
Idjgi each Re. 1, to the bhanddri annas 4, and to the Dew4 Rs. 2 
or Rs. 3. 


3 , — At Jdrtind. 

There is also a temple of Shirigul and Jamn4 in Bhoj Mast. Here 
the god is worshipped twice daily, in the morning and evening. The 
pujdri is a Bhat, who, with the ia/y*, receives the offerings. When a 
he-goat is offered, the pujdri takes the head, the bdjgi a thigh, while 
the rest is taken by the jdtri himself. The temple is like an ordinary 
hill-house, having two storeys, in the upper of which the god lives. 
The door of the upper storey faces west and that of the lower eastward. 
There is also a courtyard, 15 feet long by 10 feet wide, on this side. 
The forefathers of the people in Jamna, Pobhar, Kandon, Chawag and 
Thana villages brought a stone from Chui 'jhdr and built this 
temple as a protection against disease. It contains an image which 
was obtained from Junga, and is furnished with a palanquin, canopy, 
singMsan or throne and an amrati or vessel used for water in the ritum. 
The Bisu fair is held here from the 1st to the 5 th of Baisakh, and 
both sexes attend. It is celebrated by songs, dancing, and the tlioda 
or mock combat with bows and arrows. 

4 . — In the Fdontd TahsU. 

Shirigul has no special mandar in Paonta Tahsil, but he has several 
small tnandars in villages. These contain images of stone or a mixture 
of lead or copper. He is worshipped to the sound of conches and drums j 
leaves, flowers and water being also offered daily, with the following 
mantra '. — 

Namon ad ala, namoa brahm bala. 

Namon ad Nathf, nam6n shankha chakra 
Gada padam dhari. 

Nam6n machh kachh barah awatari 
Namon Nabar Singh kurb Id dharf. 

Namon asht ashtengi, namon eh bait karf 
Namon Sri Suraj deota, namon namskara. 

‘ I salute thee who wert in the beginning, who art great and supreme 
Brahma, who wert Lord of all that was in the beginning, who boldest 
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tte conch, mace, quoit and lotus (in thy four hands), who revealest 
thyself in the forms of a fish, a tortoise, a hear, and a man-lion, who 
hast eight forms and who art beneficient. I also salute thee, O Sun I 
thou art worthy of adoration/ 


5 . — At Naoni. 

There is another temple of Shirigul at Naoni village in the tahsfl 
of Nahan. A fair is held here on the day of Hariali or first of Sawan. 
He-goats, halwa or glii are offered. The people dread him greatly. 

6 . — At SangldJian. 

There is also a deotlaU or ‘place of the god/ Shirignl, at Sangla- 
han. The pnj&ri is a Brahman and the mode of worship and offer- 
ing's are similar to those at Jawala Mukh/s temjale. Qoats are, how- 
ever, not sacrificed here, only h tln-x being offered. The fair is held 
on the Gyas day, the Katik .?;/// t':dh¥ of the lunar year, and the 30th of 
Katik in the solar year. Only men and old women, not young girls, 
attend this fair. 

In Jaitak also there is a temple of this god. 

The Story of Sri 6ul Deota of Chtiri Dhar in Jnbbal. 

In the Jubbil State, which lies to the north and east of the Chaur 
Peak, a variant of the Shirignl legend is current. This variant is of 
special interest, and it appears worth recording in full : — 

In the Dwapar Yuga Krishna manifested himself, and, after killing 
the rdkAiasdi, disappeared. Some of them, however, begged for pardon, 
and so Krishna forgave them and bide them dwell In the northern hills, 
without molesting god or man. This order they all obeyed, excejot one 
who dwelt at Chawkhat, some seven miles north of Churi Dhir. In the 
beginning of the present age, the Kaji Yuga, he harassed both men and 
cattle, while another demon, Xesliira, also plundered the subjects of 
Bhokru,' chief of Shadga, in the State of Sirmiir. The former asur 
also raided the States of Jubbal, larocn, Balsau, Tbeog, Ghond etc. 
The people of these places invoked divine pAitoction, while Bhokru him- 
self was compelled to flee to Kashmir, and being without heirs, he made 
over his kingdo n to his minister Devi Earn. For twelve years Bhokru 
and his queen devoted themselves to religious meditation, and then 
directed by a celestial voice, they returned home and performed the 
asummeclha, or great horse saeiifioc. The voice also promised Bbokrii 
two sons who should extirpate tlio demons, the elder becoming as mighty 
as Siva, and the younger like Clmndcsliwar and saving all men from 
suffering. Ten months after their return, Bl.okiu’s ejufm gave hiith to 
a son, who was named Sri Gul. Two yeirs later Chandeshwar^ was 

1 The Bha'.-ra of the Sirinar vdi-iIOQ. SUGgi aud Sli ty i would appear to be 00“" 
and the same place. 

• The Chand^sar of the Sirmur variant. 
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Shrigul in the Simla Mills. 

born. When the boys were aged 1 a and respeclivelj, the R4ja re- 
solved to spend the evening of his life in pilgrimage and went to Hard- 
war. On his way back he fell sick and died, his queen snccumhing to 
her grief, at his loss, three days later. Sri Gul proceeded to Hardwar 
to perform his father’s funeral rites, and crossed the Churi Dhnr, the 
lofty ranges of which made a great impression on his mind, so much so 
that he resolved to make over his kingdom to his younger brother and 
take up his abode on the peak. On his return journey he found a man 
worshipping on the hill, and learnt from him that Siva, whose dwelling 
it w’as, had directed him to do so. Hearing this, Sri Gul begged Chuhru — 
for this was the name of Siva’s devotee— to wait his return, as he too in- 
tended to live there. He then went to Shadga and would have made 
his kingdom to Chand^shwar, but for the remonstrances of his minister, 
who advised him to only give his brother Nahula village, i.e. only a 
part of his kingdom and not the whole, because if lie did so, his subjects 
would certainlv revolt. To this Sri Gul assented, making D^vi Rdm 
regent of Shadga during his own absence. 

Sri Gul then set out for Delhi, where he arrived and put up at a 
Bhabra’s shop- The city was then under Muhammadan rule, and once 
when Sri Gul went to bathe iu the Jainna, a butcher passed by driving a 
cow to slaitghter. Sri Gut remonstr.ated with the man but in vain, and so 
he cut him in two. The emperor sent to arrest him, but Sri Gul killed all 
the soldiers sent to take him, and at length the emperor himself went to 
see a man of such daring. When the emperor saw him he kissed his 
feet promised never again to kill a cow in the presence of a Hindu. So 
Sri Gul foro-ave him. He was about to return to the shop when he 
heard from Chuhru that a demon was about to pollute the Cbui’ Peak, 
so that it could not become the abode of a god. Sri Gul thereupon 
created a horse, named Shanalwi, and, mounted on it, set out for Churi 
Chaudhri. In the evening he reached Buriya, near Jagadhvi, next day at 
noon Sirmdr, and iu the evening Shadga, his capital. On the following 
day he arrived at his destination by way of Bhil-Khari, where he whet- 
ted his Bwor.! on a rock which still bears the marks. Thence he rode 
throuo-h Bhairog in Jubhal, and halting at K^labagh, a place north of 
Churr Choti, he took some grains of rice, and, reciting incantations, 
threw them on the horse’s back, thereby turning it into a stone, which 
to this day stands on the spot. Sri Gul then went out to Churi Choti 
and there he heard of the demon’s doings. Next morning the demon 
came with a cow’s tail in his hand to pollute the Peak, but Chuhru saw 
him and told Sri Gul, who killed him on the spot with a stone. The 
stone fell in an erect position, so the place is called Auvipotli ‘ to this 
day. It lies eight miles from the Chur Peak. After the demon had 
been killed, the remainder of his array advanced from Chawkhat, to 
attack Sri Gul, hut he destroyed them all. Then he told Chuhru to 
choose a place for both of them to live in, and he chose a spot between 
Churi Choti and Kalabagh. Sri Gul then sent for Ddvi R&ra and his 

1 Aurl means an erect atone, potli, the hide of a cow or buffalo. It is al*o said that 
the cow*8 hide which the demon had in hia ha d, aa well a.a the atone which Sn Onl threw 
at him, are atill to be seen on the spot. 


OO 
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(the minister's) two sons from Shadga, and divided his kingdom among 
them, thus To Devi Ram he gave, i.e. assigned, the State with the 
village of KarlP ; to the elder son Rabhn he gave Jorna, the par g ana 
of Bhahal, Jalkholi in Jubbal State, Balsan, Theog, Ghoiul and Ratesh 
States, and pargana Pajhota in Sirmur,_and to Clihinu, the younger son, 
he allotted Sarahan, with the following parganas : Hamil, C'hhatta, 
Chandlog, Chandna, Satotha, Panotra, Newal, SLak, Chanju, Bargaon. 
Suntha, in Jubbal State, and Taroch, with Lada and Kangra, in the 
Sirinur State, as far as that part of Jaunsar whieh is now British terri- 
tory. D^vi Ram and his two mns built a temple to Sri Gul between 
Choti Churi and Kalabagh ; which is still in existence, and the younger 
brother also built a haoU, which held no water until Sn Gul filled it. 

When the three new rulers had finished building their 
Sri Gul sent for them and bade them govern their territories well, and 
he made the people swear allegiance to them. On Devi Ram's death, 
his third son, by his second wife, succeeded to his State. Sri Gul bade 
the three rulers instal, when he should have disappeared, an image of him- 
self in the temple at each of their capitals, and side by side with them 
to erect smaller temples to Chuhru. He also dirtcted that their descend- 
ants should take with them his image wherever they went and to what- 
ever State they might found, and there instal it in a temple. With 
these instructions he dismissed the ministers and their subjects. After 
a reign of 1.50 years, Sri Gul disappeared with Chuhru, who became 
known as Chuhru Bir, while Sri Gul was called Sri Gul Deota. 

Two eeiituries later, wheu the descendants of Rabbuand Chinii had 
greatly multiplied, those of them who held Jorua migrated to Mdnal 
m the Bharmaur where they built a temple for Sn Gul's image. 

The Raja of SIrmur assigned half the land of the pargnnn. for its main- 
tenance. Some of Chiiiu’s descendants settled in Deona, a village in 
Sirmur, where they, too, built a te.nple. 

According to this ^ has /- historical legend Sri Gul was a king, who 
was, we may conjecture, supplanted in his kingdom by his chief minis- 
ter’.s familv. This minister’s sons divided the kingdom into three parts, 
each of them ruling one part — precisely what happened about a century 
ago in State of Bashalir. The old capitals of Jorna,® Sarahan^ (in 
Jubbal Stateb and Shadga (apparently in Sirmur) are, with Deona, to 
this day the centres at which the grain collected on behalf of the god 
is stored. A pnlJta^ is collected from every house. 

•Should probably road: — To Devi' Kam be assigred his oivii State of Shadsra 
with the addition of Karli ; to 'Rabbu, Jorna, as his capital, with Bhahal etc,, and to Chhfuu 
SarAhan as his capital, with etc. 

■ Royal residence or capital. 

’ The god in Jorna is called GdvAnu, from gon, ' sky ’ in the PahAri dialect. He 
has one eye turned towards the sky, and hence is so named. 

• The god in Sarahan is called Bijat. 

‘ The patJa is a basket -like measure made of iron or brass and holding some two 

sAr# of gOM. 
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Bijat and his sister Bijdi. 

Every year the descendants of Uabbu and China who settled in 
Sirmur take the god's image from Sarahan or Jorna in Jubbal to their 
own villages, in whicdi temples have been built to him. Some 50 
kdrddrs (officials) and hegdns [corvSe labourers) accompany the god, and 
each house offers him Re. 1 and a putha of grain, but if any one desires 
to offer a gold coin, he must give the iarddrs] musicians and pujdru 
Rs. 6, Rs. 12;, or even Rs 2p. Anyone who refuses to m.ike a dh.idnJcra 
or offering will, it is believed, meet with ill luck. 

Like many other gods in the hills, Sri Gul exercises civil and crim- 
inal jurisdiction. Anyone doing wrong in his capital has to take the 
god to Hardwar, or, for a petty offence, pay him a gold coin. Oaths are 
also taken on the god's itnige it Sarahan and Jorna, in cases in which 
enquiry has failed to elicit the truth, by parties to eases in the States of 
Jubbal, Balsan, Tardch and Sirmur. The god reserves judgment for 
three or six months, during which period the party who is in t he wrong 
is punished by some calamity. 

Connected with the cult of Shirigul is that of the dual god Bijat 
and his sister Bijai. 

The legend of Bijat, the lightning god, which is connected with 
that of Shirigul, relates that when the Asur Agyasur, the great demons 
who were hostile to the gods, assailed the Chur Peak and the temple 
of Shirigul thereon, the god fell upon them in the form of lightning, 
whence an image fell to e.irth at Sirahan in Jubbal, and at that 
place a temple was built for the image, which was placed, with 
other images, in it. Prom Sarahan a Dewa, the ancestor of the present 
D^was of De.ina, brought a stone idol of Bijat to Deona, and this is now 
the principal image in the temple, and is considered to possess the most 
power.^ There are 27 other images, all of brass. 

The stone idol is to the left of all the minor images, and is never 
clothed or ornamented. Of the rest four arc covered with old silk 
[masrii), and have pieces of woollen stuff round their necks, studded 
with 80 rupees, and 1.5 gold moJiars. The remaining 2-3 have no clothes 
or ornaments. All have human faces. 

The fair of Bijat 1| held on any three days between Baisakh l&t 
and the end of Jcth. It is called Bisu, because it is usually held in 
Baisakh, and is held annually In Deona, .and every third or fourth year 
ill Chokar, Sanej and Andheri villages. It resembles the fair at Manal, 
and the tlioda game is played. 

The temple of Bijat at B,aiidal was founded in this wise. The 
D^was at Deona multiplied, and so one of them came to Bandal ivith 
a brass image of Bijat from the temple there, and built a separate 
temple. There are now 52 images of Bijat in the Bandal temple. All 

’ Precedence of deities in a temple . — The prciiiling iaiage is that which is the moat 
powerful ao.l is placed ia the centre, the others being placed on cither side of it in the order 
of their powers, the more prwPrfnl being seated near the presi.ling imago, and tlie others 
farther from it Dependants occupy lower seats in fr.rat. .\li the images face to the west 
n the high hills. 


The cult of 
Bijat. 
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are of brass, witb human faces. Only the five primary images are 
clothed, and these have garments studded with rupees and gold mokars- 
They are considered to possess more power than the remaining 47, and 
the principal of them, the one brought from Deoua, is placed in the 
centre and reposes in a silver chaiild 

Bijai, as a goddess, has a temple, seven storeys high, at Batroli 
where the image is of brass and has a woman's face. It is clothed In 
silk and ornamented. The Bbats, but not the Kanets, serve as piiidrU. 
A pilgrim to the temple is fed once on behalf of the god. When a 
he-goat is sacrificed the blood is sprinkled over the temple. Bor a 
jdgd the idol is taken to a worshipper’s house where a he-goat is killed 
and the flesh distvilmted among those present. The ritual resembles 
that of Shirigul, but there is no fair. 

Closely connected with the cult of Bijat is that of the goddess 
Ghatriali, ' who has a temple at Panjahan in Rainka tahsil, similar to 
that of Bijat at Batrol. The ritual is also the same and no fair is 
held. The legend regarding this temple avers that a certain Kanet 
chieftain, Bija by name, of Tachwa village, once sallied forth with 
eighteen of his followers to attack his enemies in Dakar. When 
the assailants reached Dakar they were s-^ized with a sudden panic 
and fled homeward, but on readiing Bliolni, a mile from Dakar, 
they met svome women bearing pitchers. On asking who thov were, 
they were t(dd that the wo.nen helongt-l to Jam-log, a village at 
which a jdgd in honour c>f Bijat was being celebrated, and that 
they had come to fetch w.i',er. Bija adce l if he and his companions 
could see the /Oft, and was told that they cmhl come and see it, but 
must show no fear of what tlew siw even wlieu olfered ^eits of serpents 
and scorpions l)y the peonle of Jam-log. The women also said they 
would he offered grains of iion to eat and gave them rice which they 
could eat instead, ccnceiUng the iron Lastly, the women said that 
if they were desired to take tlic 1 iiagc to their house for the celebration 
of a jdqd, they should seize it and ib-e with it, but must on no account 
look back. Accordingly Bija and his m -n went to Jam-log where they 
found three images being worshipped with great pomp, and were told 
that the finest image to which the gre Rest vevereuco was paid was that 
of Bijat, the second tha- of Baiji, and the third that of Ghatriali. Bija, 
on the pretence that he desired to worship the images, was allowed to 
draw near with his companions, and they then seized the images and 
fled. The men of Jam-log pursued them without success, bntT Bija’s 
eighteen companions looked b.ick and perished. Bija, however, reached 
his house in safety, and concealed the Image In his granary, which was 
nearly empty. IVhen he opened the gr.inarr in the morning it was full 
to overflowing. Bija fell senseless at this pjrtent, and was only revived 
by the sacrifice of eigliteen lie-goats over him. Then one of the three 
gods took possession of a man. who began to nod Ids head siyino- 
he was Bijat, the god, and could not remain in Tatliwa, as it was not 
becoming for iiun to live with ids sisters, si the image of Bijit was 
sent to Sarahan m J ubbal where it still re.naias. The people of Tathwa 
then separated, dividing their property, some going to settle in Kan4i 
» In Dhtoi Qhatiaiu is a ghost : eoa p. 217 supra. 
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and the others remaining in Tathwa. The image of the goddess Bij4i 
fell to the men of K^ndi, and is now at Batrol of Dasakud b/ioj, while 
Ghatriali remained at Tathwa and her temple was established at 
Panjahan in Thakri blioj. 

Every year Bijat gives his sister Bijai a rupee for sweetmeats, and 
whenever either of them goes to visit the other, the host entertains the 
guest with a he-goat, and gives him or her a rupee. Bijat always gives 
Bijai twice as much as she gives him. 

It is not expressly stated that Bijat and Bijai are twin deities, but 
there is a similar pair in Bhur Singh and his sister, and Bhur Singh 
appears to be identifiable with Bure Singh and Bhuri Singh the twin of 
Kftli Singh. 

At Pejarli in Sirinur is a temple dedicated to Bhur Singh and his 
sister Debi (Devi), the children of a Bhat of Panwali village. When 
their mother died the Bhat married again, and their step-mother during 
his absence from home used to treat them harshly. Once she sent 
Bhur Singh to tend cattle in the forest, and as on his return home 
in the evening one of the calves was missing, she sent him back to find 
it by hook or by crook. When the Bhat reached home he found his 
son had not returned, and in going to search for him found him and the 
lost calf both lying dead at the spot where the shrine now stands. 
Meanwhile Debi, who had been given in marriage to a one-eyed man, 
was, in her mortification, retuvninu’ home ; she passed the place where 
Bhur Singh lay dead, and stricken with grief threw herself from her 
(foli over the cliff. The brotlier and sister are now worshipj^ed together 
as Bhur Singh. There are two temples, one at Pejarli, the other on 
the high hill known as Bhnr Singh ki dhar. The pnjuns are two 
Bhafs, one for Bhur Singh and one for Debi, and at the fair, on the 
Katik suiH ikdihhi, no one dances save the pujdri of Debi, and he 
dances by night in the temple so that the people may not see him, and 
at midnight coming out of the shrine leaps on to a great rook above a 
high cliff. Standing there for a few moments he gives one oracle, and 
no more, in answer to a question. On returning to the temple he 
swoons, but is speedily and completely revived by rubbing. Mean- 
while, when the secret dancing begins the men of the Panal family 
form a line across the door of the temple, and those of the Kathar 
temple rushing upon them with great violence break the line and enter 
the temple, but leave it again after touching the idol. As Bhur Singh 
is known to live on nothing but milk, animals are never sacrificed. 

In Karnal and tmbala Jaur Singh is worshipped with Gugga, 
Nar Singh, Kala Singh and Bure Singh. He is said to be Raja Jemar, 
the usual name of Gugga's father, but the twin jora) brothers of 
*jGugga, Arjan and Surjan, are also worshipped as Jam’. 

Kdli Singh and Bhuri Singh sometimes have twin shrines and 
Ndr Singh is said to be another name for one or both of them. 


Relations of 
Bijat and 
Bijai 


T he twin-god 
Bhur Singh. 
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(B)— The cult of MahAsu in SiEMtJK. 

The head-quarters of this god are at Siou, a \illage in Raiuka 
tahsil where he has a temple on a small hillock, at the foot of 
which flows the Girl. It is close to the village and shaped like a 
hill-house with two storeys only. The ground floor has a door 
facing to the north, while the upper storey has no door, and one ascends 
by small steps through the flrst storey. It is only lighted bv sky-lights. 
The gods are kept on a ijamhar or wooden shelf. There is one large 
brass idol and several smaller ones. The idols are shaped like a man^s 
bust. The big idol is in the middle, the others being placed on either side 
of it On the left the second place -s held by the god Sirmuri, who ’is 
the god of Sirmur, but who is not independent, being ahvays found in 
the company of bigger god, and has no temple of his own. There is also 
an imao-e of Devi Shimlasan. The idols on the immediate right 
of the 'bio- one only go to Hardwar and other places, while the 
rest are stationary. They go out_ because they are kept clean for 
that purpose. The others are in a dirty state. All these idols, except 
those of Sirmuri and Shimlasan, represent Mahasu. The middle 
one is the most important, and there is no difference in the 
others. Milk and goats are offered in the temple, which is only opened 
every Sunday and Wednesday and on a Sankrant. Worship is held at 
11 A. M. and at sunset in the same way as in ShiriguFs temple, but 
there is one peculiarity, in that the devotees of Mahasu who own 
buffaloes generally offer milk on the day of worship. If there is a 
death or birth in the family of the Dewa, the temple must be closed 
for 20 days because neither a jutri nor a D^wa can enter the temple 
within 20 days of a domestic occurrence. The Dewa must not indulge 
in sexual intercourse on the day of Avorship or two previous days, and 
hence only two days in the week are fixed for worship. The morning 
worship is called ilhup dead and the evening sandhid. Legend says 
that one morning the god IMahasu appeared in a dream and told the 
ancestor of the present Dewa to seek in the GIri and build him a temple 
in the village. Accordingly the D^wa went to the Giri and found 
on its banks the big idol, which is also called /aldsaii (i. e. set up in 
water) . Mahasu is not so wddely believed in as Shirigul or Paras Ham. 
The present D^wa says he is 12th in descent from the man who found 
the idol. 

The Jugra of Mahasu . — This festival, which is peculiar to Kangra 
in Tahsil Raiuka, is celebrated on the 4th and 5th day of the dark half 
of Bhadon. On the third of the same half the Jeotu’s flag is erected on 
the bank of a stream, and on the 4th people arrive, Avho are served 
with free dinners. On the night between the 1th and 5th the people do 
not sleep the w'hole night. On the 5th, at about 3 F.M., the deofd is 
taken out of the temple. But if it is displeased, it becomes so heavy- 
that even foiu- or five men cannot remove it. The music is played and 
prayers offered. At this time some men dance and say an oracle has 
descended on them. They show their superior powers in curious ways. 
Some play with fire ; others put earth on their heads. They answer 
questions put by those who are in want of the deotd’s help. Some 
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one among these dancing men explains the cause of the displeasure of 
the deotd, and then pilgrims and pnjdrU make vows, whereupon the 
(leotci gets pleased and makes itself ligdit and moveable. Now a pro- 
cession is made, headed by the deotd' s flag, which when brought to the 
stream, is sprinkled with water, after which the procession returns to 
the temple, where dancing is kept going till morning. A good dinner 
with wine is given to the people in the temple yard. 

The cult of Mahasu in the Simla HillsA 

Mahdsu, who has given his name to the well-known hill near 
Simla, i- a deity wliose cult is making such progress that he is bound 
soon to take a foremost place in the hiliman’s pantheon. His history 
as told by the manager of his temple at Anel, the head- quarters of his 
worship, is as follows : — When vast portions of the world were ruled 
by demons, between the Tons and Pabar rivers dwelt a race of evil 
spirits who.se chief, Kirmat ddna, loved to wallow in human blood. 
Twice a year he claimed a victim from e.ach hamlet in his jurisdiction. 
In Madrat, a village above the Tons where the demons held their 
sports, lived two pious Brahmans to whom the gods had granted seven 
sons. Six of them had already been slain on the demon's altars 
and he had cast his eye on the seventh. His aged parents waited in dread 
for the half-yearly sacrifice, the more so in that he was the only son they 
had left to liberate their spirits at the funeral pile. But several mouths 
before the sacrifice the wife became possessed. A trembling fell upon 
her and in a piercing voie’e sin kept on shrieking — “ Mah4su — 
Mahasu — Mahasu^of Kashmir will save our child." Her husband, 
Una Bhat, could not interpret the portent for he had never heard 
Mahasu’s name, so he asked her what her raving meant. Still in her 
trance of irspiration she replied that in Kashmir there reigned Mahasu 
a mighty god who would save their son from the demon's clutches if 
he himself would but plead before his shrine But Kashmir was far 
away and Una Bhat very old, so he laughed in sorrow at her fancy. 
“ How can I," he asked, “ who am stricken in years and weak of body 
make a pilgrimage to such a distant land ? The boy is already dead 
if his life depends on such a journey." But his wife did not heed bis 
weakiie-s and at length her possession grew so violent that the 
Brahman set out on his lonely journey, more to soothe her than from any 
hop§ of succour. He did not even know the road until a neighbour 
told him that at the famous shrine of Devi in Hatkoti there was a 
Brahman who had seen the holy jilaces of Kashmir. Thither then he 
turned and begged infer. nation from the priest. But Pandit N4g, the 
I Brahman, scoffed at the idea of such an enterprise. “ Your eyes are dim ", 

I he said in scorn, “ your legs toitcring and your body worn and wasted ; 

you will surely die on the way. I, who am strong and in the prime of 
■ life, took full twelve years to do (he pilgrimage." - But Una Bhdt having 
once left his home was eager to do his utmost to save his only remaining 
son ; and at last the Pandit set him on his road with a blessing. 

^ As the old man toiled up the hill path, his limbs were suddenly 

% filled with youthful vigour and his body lifted into the air. Next he 
,S found himself by a tank beneath whose waters the great Mahiiso dwelt, 
‘ By H. W. Emerson, Esq,, C. S. 
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thougt he knew it not. And as he stood in wonder on its margin 
one of the god’s twffzicg, Chekurya by name, appeared before him and 
asked him what he wanted. Tina Bhat in eager words told him bow 
a race of cruel demons vexed bis country, bow their chief had slaugh- 
tered six of his sons upon their altars and purposed to take the seventh, 
and how his wife bad trembled and called upon Mahasu’s name When 
tlbekurya bad heard all this he bade the Brahman retire to a field be- 
hind the tank and there wait in silence fo* the coming of Mabasu who 
would help him in his need He had been gone but a short time when sud- 
denly from the ground beside him arose a golden image which he guessed 
to be Mahdsu. He clutched it tightly to his breast, pouring out a piti- 
Bil appeal. “ I will not let yon go ”, be cried, “ until you pledge your 
word to rescue my only son. Either take my life or come with me ” 
Mahasu comforted him with a promise of succour. I have heard your 
prayer”, he said, and will surely save your child from the demon. Re- 
turn now to your home and there make a plough of solid silver with 
a share of pure gold, and having put in it a pair of bullocks whose 
necks have never borne the yoke loosen well each day a portion of your 
land. On the seventh Sunday hence I, with my brothers, ministers and 
army will come and rid your people of those noisome spirits. But on that 
day be careful that you do no ploughing,” These words were scarcely utter- 
ed when the image slipped from the Brahman’s grasp and in the twinkling 
of an eye he found himself once more within his village. There having 
told of the wonders that had happened on his way, he made, in obedience 
to the god, a plough of solid silver with a share of burnished gold. There- 
in he yoked a pair of bullocks which had never drawn plough before 
and each day ploughed deep a portion of his lands On the sixth Sun- 
day after his return he did his daily task but had only turned five farrows 
when out of each sprang the image of a deity. From the first came 
Bhotu, from the next Pahasi, out of the third rose Bashik and Chaldu 
from the fourth. All these are brothers called by the common affix of 
Mah&su. From the fifth furrow appeared their heavenly mother, and 
all about the field the god’s officers and a countless army sprang like 
mushrooms through the loosened earth. Chekurya;*^ the minister, was 
there with his three colleagues, Kapla. Kailu and Kailat, as well as 
Chaharya who holds a minor office. When the Brahman first saw them 
he fell senseless on the ground, but the god’s attendants soon revived his 
courage and bade him show them where the demons dwelt Then he 
took them to a deep dark pool where Kirmat held his revels and 

there they found the demon king attended" by his hosts of evil spirits. 
Forthwith Mahdsu challenged him to mortal conflict and a sanguinary 
battle followed which ranged along the river bank and up the neighbour- 
ing hills. But the evil spirits had not the strength to stand before the 
gods BO they were routed with much carnage and in a short time only 
their leader Kirmat ddnn still lived. Alone he fled across the mountains 
until he reached the Pabar hard pressed by his relentless foes. They 
caught him at Niwara in the Ohadi State and hacked him up to pieces 
upon a rock, which fo this day bears marks of many sword cuts. 

In such wise was the land rid of the demons, but the lowlanders say 
the hillmen still have the manners of their former rulers. Their habits 
* There ie a Eaila in Chamba nbo. 
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are andean, their customs filthy, they neither wash nor change their 
clothes nor understand the rites of tme religion. However this may be, 
the army came back in triumph to Madrat, where the four brothers par- 
celled out the land between them dividincr it to suit the physical infirmi- 
ties of each. For a misadventure had marred to some extent the glory of 
their enterprise. Mahasu, it will he remembered, had pledged his word 
to Una Bhat that he would come and succour him upon the seventh 
Sunday but either in impatience or through a miscalculation of the date, 
the god arrived a week before his time. Thus the mother and her sons 
were waiting buried underneath the earth for Una Bhat to break its sun- 
'■ baked crust and as he drove his plough three members of the family were 
injured by its blade. Bhotu was damaged in the knee so that thence- 
forth he was lame; Pabasi had a small piece cut out of his ear ; whilst 
Bashik^s vision was obscured by the thrusting of the ploughshare into 
his eye. The fault of course was not the Brahman’s, for if the very 
gods select the sixth of any period to embark on a venture, they must 
expect the ill-fortune which attends the choice of even numbers to find 
them out. Sj Bhotif henceforth preferred to rest his injured leg within 
his temple at Anel and thence he exercises sway around its precincts. 
A portion of the Garhwal State fell to Pabasi’s lot and there he spends a 
year in turn at each of his six country seats. To him was allotted part 
of the tract now comprised in British Garhwal and though defective 
eyesight prevents his making lengthy tours he journeys in successive 
years to the four main centres of his worship. Chaldu, it was justly 
felt, being sound in every limb could well fend for himself, so to him 
was granted no specific territory ; so long as he observed his brother’s 
rights, he was free to exercise dominion wherever he could find a follow- 
ing. Experience justified this estimate of (’haldu’s powers, for his 
worship now extends over a wide expanse of country. It is he who is 
venerated in the Simla States, where his devotees are growing more 
numerous each year. Twelve years on end he spends in wandering amongst 
his subjects, and every house must then give Rs. 1-8 to his ministers. 
The priests and temple managers take the rupee for their own use, 
or current charges, but store the annas in the god’s treasury. Besides 
this the peasants have to provide instruments of music and ornaments of 
silver in honour of their deity and also grain ind other offerings to feed 
his following. They must therefore feel relieved when the long tour- 
ing season is completed and the god can spend an equal period at ease 
^ within his shrine, which was built in a village close to where his brother 
Bhotu lives. 

Chaldu Mahasu is the member of the fa niiy revered or dreaded as the 
case may be by many villages in Bashahr, but the people of that State tell 
a different story of his advent to those parts. The dynasty, they say, 
ruled in Kashmir where the first-born held his court attended by his bro- 
thers, ministers and hosts of minor deities. The only blot upon the bright- 
ness of his glory was the presence of a rival god, by name Chasralu, with 
whom belong had carried on a bitter feud, but one day .Mahasu lured his 
foe within his reach and drawing his sword smote him, below the belt. 
With a gaping wound Chasralu fled in terror taking his life with him, whilst 
Mahasu with his whole army of retainers rose in pursuit. But the chase 
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was long, for the fugitive was fleet of foot and had gone some distance be- 
fore his enemies had grasped the situation. Ov'er ranges of snow-clad peaks, 
down winding valleys and through dense forests for many days the hue 
and cry chased close behind the fleeing god, gaining slowly but surely 
on him until at length he was all but in their grasp. Chasralu spent 
and worn was just about to yield his life when he espied a cavern 
with a narrow opening, going deep into the rocky mountain side and 
into this he darted as his nearest foe was in act to cut him down. 
There he lay concealed, gathering new strength and courage, whilst 
his ancient enemy held counsel with his ministers, ‘ Who of all my 
many servants asked Mahasu, ‘ is bold enough to drive Chasralu 
from his lurking place '? But no one had the courage to assault the 
god thus entrenched in his stronghold ; only a minor deity whose name 
was Jakh proposed a plan. ‘ Let the accursed dog he said, “ star 
in his gloomy cavern doomed to etern^il darkness. I with four other 
of your gods will stand as sentinels upon the five appro.aehes to his 
burrow, so that he cannot t ike flight either by the mountain passes or 
by the valleys or by the river. We will be sui’ety for his safe keeping, 
if in return yon grant us sole jurisdiction over our respective charges 
and pledge your word to leave us undisturbed.^' Mahasu would have 
liked to see his ancient enemy withered up before his eyes, but in 
default of any other way to wreak his vengeance he at last approved 
Jakh's plan, renouncing all control over the actions of his former 
servants. Then departing with his brothers and the rest of his court 
he found a heaven after many wanderings iu the village of Anel 
which has ever since remained the centre of his wor.ship. The five 
wardens of the marches on their port re nained behind to keep unceasing 
watch and ward upon all exits from the cave. Jakh, who dwells in 
Janglik, watches the mountain passes to the noidh ; Bheri Mag of 
langnu keeps guard upon the Pabar river .and a valley to the west ; 
whilst if the prisoner should escape his vigilance and hasten to tbe 
south he must pass the watchful eyes of Chillam and Marain who 
have their temples in Dudi and Ghoswari. 'Fhe last custodian is 
Niig of Peka or Pekian who stays as sentinel upon the road. 

Though Chasr41u, cribbed, cabined and confined on every side had 
thus to stay within his dungeon yet as the years passed by he won his 
share of glory and renown. For up to recent tiroes his cave contained a 
famous oracle where wondrous portents were vouchsafed upon the 
special festivals held in his honour at recurring intervals. On such 
occasions a skilled diviner went inside the cavern and as he prayed with 
tight shut eyes, held out the skirts of his long coat to catch the gifts 
which tunibled from tbe roof. Sometimes a calf would fall, a most 
propitious omen, for then the seed would yield abundant increase, 
the herds and flocks would multiply, and the peasantry be free from 
pestilence or famine. Sometimes again a pigeon came fluttering dowQ, 
proving to be a harbinger of sickness and disease, whilst if a snake 
fell wriggling in the coat the luckless villagers were doomed to never- 
ceasing trouble until the year was over. Occasionally it happened that 
as the sorcerer mattered his prayers and incantations apparitions of 
the living passed before his eyes and though tlieir human counter- 
parts were well and healthy at the time they surely died within 
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the year. The oracle was also efficacious in pointing out spots where 
hidden hoards lay buried. The would-be finder first sacrificed a goat 
and laid before the entrance of the cave its severed head, through which 
the god conveyed his message to the learned diviner who alone could 
comprehend its meaning. The people say the clues thus given led 
sometimes to the finding of hereditary treasure and then the lucky 
heir made dedicatory offerings of a field or house or other article of 
value to his god. 

But Chhsralu’s days of glorious miracle have vanished for Mahisu 
has declared tiiat the god no longer lives within the cave. Some 20 
years ago one of his priests, a man feared for his knowledge in the 
magic art, came to the group of villages where the five rruardiaiis were 
worshipped, and intimated that his master’s ancient enemy had been 
dissipated into space. He did not blame ! he warders since the prisoner 
had not escaped through any lack of vigil nice nor indeed escaped at 
all ; he had melted into nothingness and merely ceased to be. Bat 
he argued, with unerring logic, that since there was now no prisoner 
to guard, it did not need five deities to hold him fast. Therefore his 
master, so he said, would deign to come amongst them and resume 
his former rule, 'i he villagers were very angry at this wanton breach 
of faith and coming out with sticks and staves swore they would not 
allow Mahasu in their hamlets. Also they handled roughly the god’s 
ambassador, threatening him with divers pains and penalties if he 
ventured in their midst again with such a proposition, so that he had 
to flee in haste, vowing vengeance as he ran. And from that day 
misfortune and calamity commenced and never ceased until the people 
gave their grudging homage to the forsworn god, through fear of 
whose displeasure they shrink from asking at ChasrSlu’s oracle. Jakh 
of Janglik has suffered in particular from the advent of his former lord, 
for previous to his intrusion there was an offshoot of Jakh’s worship in 
the isolated sub-division of Dodra Kawdr. There the local deity is also 
Jakh and till a few years ago a regular exchange of visits took place 
between the namesakes and their bands of worshippers. Now the people 
of Kawar deny that there has ever been affiiuty between the two but 
when bard pressed admit the bonds were broken when Alabasu entered 
into Janglik. They fear the Kashmir deity loo much to run the risk 
of his invasion into their lonely valley, so they will neither take their 
god to any place within his sphere of influence nor allow the Janglik 
deity to come to them. The terrible Mahasu, they opine, might fix 
himself to one or other of the deities and it is easier to keep him out 
than drive him off when once he comes. 

The superstitious terrors inspired by Mahasu and the methods he 
pursues may he illustrated by the following instance : — At one place 
the mere mention of Mahasu is anathema, for the village is the cardinal 
seat of Shalu’s worship, a deity with whom the Garhwal god is waging 
bitter war, the cause of which will be explained anon. In the adjoining 
hamlet also stands a temple to the glory of the local Shalu, und the 
brazen vessels, horns and rags hanging to its walls give testimony of 
the veneration extended to the god by former generations. But a 
sanctuary to Mah4su is near completion, so that in the near future the 
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devotions and offerings cf the peasants will be divided between the ri-^al 
claimants, although the family de'ty is likely for some time to come to 
get the major share. The manner in which the interloper has gained a 
following and a shrine is typical. For some years the curse of barrenness 
had fallen on the women, crops and herds. Pew children had been born 
within the village whilst those the wives had given to their husbands 
before the curse descended had sickened suddenly and died. The seed 
sown on the terraced fields had failed to yield its increase, or if by chance 
the crops were good some heaven-sent calamity destroyed them ere they 
were garnered in the granaries. The sheep had ceased to lamb and the 
goats to bring forth young, nay even the stock the peasants owned was 
decimated by a strange disease. At night-fail they would shut their 
beasts safe in the lower storeys of their houses, but in the morning when 
they went to tend them some half dozen would be either dead or dying 
despite the fact that on the pr-evions evening they had all seemed well 
and healthy. At last a skilled diviner, to whom the lengthy story of 
misfortune was unfolded, was summoned to expound the meaning of 
these long continued omens of a demon’s wrath With head thrown 
back, fists tightly clenched and muscles rigid he kept on muttering the 
incantations of his art, until successive tremors passing through his 
frame showed that some god or demon had become incarnate in his 
person. Then in a loud voice he told his anxious listeners, that unknorvn 
to them some object sacred to Mahdsu had come within the village 
boundaries and with it too bad come the god, for Maha'u never quits 
possession of any article, however trifling, once dedicated to his service. 
The oppression he had wrought upon the hamlet was but a means of signi-' 
fying his arrival and until a fitting dwelling place was ready for his spirit, 
the inhabitants would fail to prosper in their ventuies. Hence the half- 
huilt shrine above the village site Strangely enough the diviner in this 
instance, as in many others, was not connected with Mahasu’s cult in any 
way and as the oracle was therefore free from interested motives it would 
seem that the general terror of Mahasu’s name has obsessed the sooth- 
sayers as strongly as it has the people. 

In the adjacent village distant but a mile or so, a former generation 
had raised a temple to Mahasu. It stood close to the road and facing 
it upon a narrow strip of land, once cultivated but long since given over 
to the service of the god. Within the courtyard were planted several 
images each consisting of a thin block of wood, witli the upper portion 
cut into the uncoulh likeness of a fare. These were supposed to repre- 
sent the five divine ii-azhs and a large pile of ashes heaped before the 
lowest proclaimed him as the fifth attendant, for ashes from the altars of 
his master or superb rs are the only perquisites which come his way ; 
from which it would appear that, like their human counterparts, the 
under- waiters of the gods received hut little. Mahasu had remained 
contented with his shrine for many years, following a course of rio’hte- 
ous living as became a well-conduetea deity, but ot late be bad grown 
restive, developing a tendency to vex his “worshippers. Crops had been 
indifferent on the lands for several seasons especially in the early harvest, 
a fact for winch their northern aspect would afford sufficient explanation 
to any hut the superstitious natives of the hills. They, of course, assign- 
ed the failure of the harvests to a supernatural cause and to their cost 
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called in the inevitable diviner. -Mahasu, it then transpired, had nothing 
much to say against thf> fasliion of his temple, it was soundly built, 
fairly eoirmrdious and comfortable enough inside; indeed it was all a 
gfd could reasonably desire : if the site had oidy been selected with a 
little more consideration. That was objectionable, for situated just above 
the public road it exposed his sanctuary to the prying eyes of the passing 
stranger, a fatal drawback which any self-respecting deitv would resent. 
Now a little higher up there was a tiicely levelled piece of land promis- 
ing an ideal situation for a sacred shrine. Yes, he meant the headman’s 
field, the one close to the village site, richly manured twice yearly so as 
to yield two bounteous harvests If this were given to his service and a 
convenient sanctuary built thereon his present dwelling place would 
come in handy for his chief tcazir, less sensitive, as became a servant, 
to the public craze. Indeed in this connection it was hardly suited to 
the dignity of a mighty god, that his first minister should he exposed to 
piercing cold in winter and burning heat in summer without some cover- 
ing for hie head; and that was why the headman had lately dedicated to 
the god one of his most fertile fields within whose limits for the future no 
man would ever turn a furrow or scatter seed. The villagers too were 
only waiting for the necessary limber to erect a new and better sanctuary, 
a further act of homage which they were vain enough to hope would keep 
jMahasu quiet for some time. They apparently had overlooked the other 
four toazirs for whose comfort fresh demands were certain to arise and 
ns Mahasu never asks but of the best one could only hope that he would 
cast his envious glance upon a field belonging to an owner rich enough 
to boar the loss. Shil is one of the earliest seats of worship of Mahasu 
in Bashahr in which State he gained a fooling through the misplaced 
credit of__a miracle in which he played no part. Several hundred years 
ago it happened that the ruler of Garhwal set out upon a pilgrimage to 
the temple of Hatkoti, a very ancient shrine situated on the right bank 
of the Pabar. He was as yet without an heir, whilst Devi, the presid- 
ing goddess, was and still is famous for be.stowing progeny on those 
who seek her aid. The Raja had given timely notice of his royal 
pleasure to the local ruler who had issued orders to the saildur of the 
district and headmen of four adjacent villages to make all necessary 
preparations for the comfort of so powerful a prince. Eitlier through 
carelessness or contumacv they shirked their duties and the Haja with 
his suite suffered no little inconvenience in obtaining the requisite 
supplies,— a fact which ought perhaps only to have .added to the merit of 
the pilgrimage. The chief however did not take this pious view and 
though he had no jurisdiction in the territoi’v, this mattered little in 
the good old times when might was right, so after lie had begged his 
boon and paid his vows, be seized the zaildif and headmen, carrying 
them with him to his capital. There he threw them into a gloomy 
dungeon, whose inky darkness knew no court of day or night, to 
meditate in sadness, on the ways of half-starved princes. Now in the 
dungeon there were other prisoners of State, natives of Garhwal who 
owned Mahasu as their god, and from their lips the foreign captives 
heard many stories of his mighty deeds. As the months passed by 
without a sign of succour from their own ancestral god or ruler the 
zaild&r and his friends began to ponder on the wisdom of turning to 
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a nearer quarter for deliverance. Accordingly, at last, they swore a 
solemn oath that if Mahasn would but free them from their bonds, they 
would forsake their ancient gods and cleave to him alone. By chance 
a few days later T)cvf vouchsafed an answer to the intercessions made by 
the prince before her aliars, for to his favourite Earn an heir was born 
whose advent was received with feelings of delight throughout the 
State. A day was set aside for general rejoicing and on it by a common 
act of royal clemency all prisoners were released, the zailddr and his 
friends amongst the rest. Mindful of their oath, they ascribed their 
freedom to the mercy of Mahasn, not to the power of the goddess Devi 
to whom the merit actually belonged, and when they journeyed to their 
homes they carried with them one of his many Images. This they 
duly placed in a temple built to his honour at Sanadur, and in addition 
each introduced the ritual of Mahasu's worship into his own particular 
hamlet. The zaihldr on returning to his home at Shil also told the 
people how a powerful deity had freed them from imprisonment and 
persuaded them to adopt his worship as an adjunct to the veneration 
paid to Shalii, their ance tral god. But neither he nor they accepted 
Mahasn as other than a secondary deity and when a shrine was raised 
to him, it was placed outside the village site, upon a plot of land below 
the public road. For, some years sacrifices were duly offered to the 
stranger god and his watirs, but as the memory of his timely aid 
began to fade, the peasants showed a falling off in their devotions, 
offerings were but few and far between, his yearly festival was discon- 
tinued and his very dwelling place fell into disrepair. This culpable 
neglect remained unpunished for some time until once a cultivator's 
wife fell ill, manifesting every sign of demoniacal possession. In the 
middle of a sentence she lost all power of spee.h, her lips moved but no 
sound came forth and as she struggled inarticulate a trembling seized 
upon her limbs. Then suddenly she fell prostrate in a swoon upon 
the ground, but almost at once leapt up again, her body still quivering 
and shaking as she gave utterance to fearsome shrieks which pierced 
the ears of all who heard. Then as suddenly she regained her sanity, 
showing no symptom of her temporary madness. For several days she 
went about her duties In the house and fields as usual, hut all at once the 
same wild frenzy came upon her, and moreover as she shrieked her cries 
were echoed by a woman in another quarter of the village who too became 
as one possessed. As before the mania of both was followed by a 
brief period of complete recovery, but on the next outburst the two 
were joined by yet a third and so the madness spread until at length 
some half a dozen women made the hills and valleys re-echo with 
their hideous cries Then it was deemed advisable to summon to their aid 
a wise diviner who might read the riddle of the seeming madness. 
Standing bareheaded in their midst, his frame racked by the paroxysms 
of divine possession, he told the people that Mahasn the terrible was 
angry, that his altars had remained so long neglected and his temple 
left to fall in ruins. If now they wished to cheek the mad contagion 
they must purchase expiation by raisiiig a finer edifice, added to the 
sacrifice of many goats, both to the god and his Kazirs. The price was 
promptly paid, so now womenfolk are free from evil spirits whilst a 
fairly modern sanctuary stands on the ruins of the ancient shrine. 
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But \I ihasu still I'-'raaias Jissit'sfisd tu'l the reasjti of liitj dis- 
ooutent is this ; — Shalu, the horedilaty god, dwells in a lofty temple, 
built in the centre of the village by a former generation which had 
never even heard the name of the great Mahaau. But the latter would 
evict the local deity and take possession of ihe shrine, founding his 
claim on^the oath the erstwhile zailficir swore that if the god but freed 
him from the darkness of the dungeon he would forsake his oilier gods 
and follow him alone. Shalu however is himself no wtak-kneed godling 
to truckle to the self-assertion of any mterlo^ier from another land. He 
too commands a numerous following of pious devotees whose zeal is 
strengthened by a firm belief in the miriculous story of how he first 
revealed his godhead to their fathers. When in early summer the iron 
hand of winter has relaxed its rigors and the snows have melted on the 
lower passes it is the practice of the shepherds ^o drive their flocks up 
to the Alpine pa-tures, The owners of a group of hamlets collect 
their sheep and goats together in a central village, where they celebrate 
the massing of the flocks, before they speed the herdsmen oc, their journey 
to the dangerous heights where the dread Kali loves to dwell. It was 
after such a gathering held in dim ages long past the memory of living 
man that the nomad shenherds of Pandarasan far,, ana set out upon 
their wanderings. Marching by easy stages in the early morning and 
late afternoon, they gave their footsore beasts a welcome rest during 
the midday heat, whilst at night their massive sheep-dogs crouching at 
the corners of the huddled sejuaiv gave ready warning of the approach 
of man or leopard. Proceeding thus, they reached a level plateau, 
forming the tcuncateJ summit of a lofty mouutain and tempted by the 
richness of the pasturage they resolved to make a halt uutil the luxuri- 
ant herbage should be exhausted. The sheep and goats were left to 
browse at w'ill amongst the pistures whilst the men built for themselves 
rough shelters of piled-up stoues for protection from the cold at night. 
That eveuiuL! the dogs were sent as umal to ring the straggling beasts, 
but a continued sound of barking soon warned the shepherds that some- 
thiuz was amiss. Fearing lest a panther had pounced down upon a 
straggler from the flocks they hastened to the spot, where on the edge 
of the plateau they saw a full-gr iwu rani stretched calmly on the 
ground, indifferent to the onsets of the dogs which were rushing round 
him snarling and snapping in their vain attempts to move him. The 
men added their shouts and blows to the efforts of the dogs but all iu- 
vain. the ram still lav ns though transfixed. At length angered by the 
ohstiuaev of the beast one of the men drew his axe and slew it as it lay. 
Auothe/hent down to lift the carcass from the ground, hut as he raised 
it, there lay revealed two dazzling images of an unknown god, whilst 
from a stone close by a supernatural voice was heard. Ere they could 
grasp the smaller image it started moving of its own accord, slowly 
at first bat gathering speed as it went until it reached the edge of the 
plateau down which it tumbled into a mountain torrent that bore it 
swiftly out of sight. The larger and finer idol still remained and this 
they carried to their halting place, first offering to the rock from which 
the mystic sound had rung th( slaughtered ram, through whose inspired 
obstinacy the god had chosen to reveal his presence. At dawn the 
following morning they set out towards their starting place, for not one 
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among them was skilled in the lore of heaven-sent' signs to read the 
secret of the omen. On arrival there the wondrons news spread quickly 
through the countryside and a gathering of peasants larger even than 
that which had sped them on the’r way, assemhleJ to hear from the 
shepherds’ lips the oft-repeated tale and to see with their own er^es the 
precious image. A sooth-sayer too was suminoned from a neighbour- 
ing village and he told them that the portent was propitious, for the god, 
who had revealed his presence to the lowly shepherds, would deign to live 
amongst them guarding them and theirs from harm if only they would 
forthwith build a spacious and lofty temple in honour of his coming. 
Willing hands soon raised the sicred edifice and on a happy day with the 
full ritual prescribed for installation of an idol the Brahmans placed the 
image in the upper storey of the temple. At the same time they gave 
the name of Shalu to the god, for in the language of the hills sliil is the 
term used for the grand assemblage before the sheep and goats are drive.i 
to the Alpine pastuies. This first temple to the glory of this god rvas 
built in the centre of the coufederaiw of villages, and though many 
local sanctuaries have been erected, as at Shil, ibis still remains the 
main seat of bis worship. It is hither that the flocks converge each 
year, and as in the olden days, so now, a general gathering of the coun- 
tryside precedes the exodus to the ujrper mountains. From here too the 
shepherds take with them in their journey the hallowed emblem of their 
god , lent them each year from the temple treasury. This is a drum- 
shaped vessel, sealed at either end, containing sacred relics of the deity 
whilst round the outer surface a goodly number of rupees are nailed. 
Only the leader of the herdsmen is privileged to carry it, slung by 
chains across his sh mlders, hut when the camp is reached it is unslung 
aud placed with reverence in the midst of folds and shepherds and then 
both man aud beast can sleep in perfect safety secure from all chance 
of harm. At nightfall the shepherds worship the sacred symbol, and 
at certain stages in their w'anderings they sacrifice a goat or ram of 
which by ancient right their headman takes a shoulder as his j)rivate 
portion. Moreover when the grazing ground is reached where stands 
the stone, the former dwelling of the god, a customary offering of 
one rupee is added to the accumulated tributes of past years. The 
recognition of Shalu as a pastoral deity is shown in yet another way, 
for when he goes on progress every other year amongst his subjects it is 
his privilege to claim a ram each day, and though his journeyings conti- 
nue for full th ree mouths he never asks in vain. With such old-time 
memories cementing in a common bond the interests of god and peasant 
it is not surprising that the villagers even of a secondary seat of Shalu’s 
worship are loath to oust their deity from his ancestral shrine in favour 
of a stranger. And in the meantime Mahasu carries on a relentless 
warfare which has been raging now for some ten years,- during which 
time the owners of the houses which immediately adjoin the disputed 
sauctuary have experienced to their sorrow the power of liis vengeance. 
Several families have vanished root and branch, oti ershave been oppress- 
ed with sickness, whilst most have sunk into the direst poverty. A 
signal warning of the demon’s wrath occurred some six or seven years 
ago. Almost next door to the shrine, perched on the edge of a jrrecipi- 
tous slope, stood a building occupied by several humble cultivators, adhe- 
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rente, like the other villagers, of Shalu their ancestral god. One night, 
only a few days after the annual festival in honour of Mahasu had been 
duly celebrated, the master of the house was ladling barley from his store- 
bin” His wife stood by his aide holding open the bag of goat-skin into 
which the grain was being poured. A second man, a near relation, had 
just crossed the threshold of the outer door. Suddenly without a 
moment^s warning the building started to slide slowly down the steep hill- 
side and before the inmates could make good their exit the roof collapsed 
pinning them beneath the beams and rafters. For a hundred yards or so 
they travelled with the debris, until a clump of pine trees arrested further 
motion. So noiselessly had the incident occurred that their neighbours 
did not know until the morning what had taken place ; then, descending 
to the mass of ruins they bewailed the toss of friends or relatives. But 
as they wept a voice came from the hoaped-np pile of wood and stone, pro- 
claiming the glad intelligence that one at least of the victims .'■till sur- 
vived. Quickly the stones and beams were thrown aside and from be- 
neath them issued the men and wm non a little bruised but otherwise 
unhurt. Mahasu however as th uigh to demonstrate his powers over 
life and death had killed the household goats which were tethered in the 
lower storey of the building. 

The present sailddr, a lineal descendant of the perjurer who 
brought such catastrophes upon the hamlet, recounted this story of 
Mahasu’s ‘ playing as he termed it and at the end in answer to a 
question maintained his linn allegiance to :he cause of Shalu. Bub, as 
an afterthought, he added with a chuckle, that as his house was in 
a lower portion of the village, the ‘ playing •’ of the jealous god had 
so far affected neither him nor his. A survivor of the laiuLslide was 
also present at the time and was asked whether he t oo would like the 
home of Shiilu delivered over to liTs rival, so that henceforth the people 
of the quarter might live without the apprehension of impending evil. 
With a bold and sturdy spirit he answered that Shalu was the ancestral 
deity not to be renounced without good cause: if the god himself con- 
sented to deliver up his ancient =:anctuary, then well and good, but other- 
wise he would remain faithful to the family god. Believing firmly as 
he did that Mahasu had toppled do.vn his house, brought desolation or ex- 
tinction to many of his neiorlibours, and that the tyranny would not 
cease until the sacred dwcdling-placo was hamled over, this simple rustic 
with his devotion to his ancient faith displayed a heroism worthy of a 
better cause. 

The latest incident in this baHle of the gods had been the building 
of a smaller shrine a year ago to lioiise i\Iahasu's chief ivasir, the people 
blindly hoping that this fresh concession would appease the anger of 
the mighty spirit for some little time. The quarrel can however have 
but one issue. Maha-^u’s victory is assured and in all likelihood it only 
needs an unforeseen calamity to fall upon the zailddt or his family to 
accelerate an unconditional surrender. 

The justice of this forecast is indicated by the history of a village a 
little further on. Here too one of the lihemted headmen incurred guilt or 
earned merit by the iutioductiou of Mahasu's cuk, its entrance in the 
village being followed by a bitter feud with the native deity. This was 

QQ 
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Mahdsu and Ndgeshar. 

Nagesbar, lord of serpents, who at the outset warned his worshippers 
that they would find it difficult to serve two masters with equal loyalty 
to both, bidding’ them beware lest the new divinity should prove a 
greater tyrant than the old. And so the sequel proved for the villagers, 
less stiffnecked than their neighbours, the followers of Shaiu, had not 
the courage to hold out against a series of misfortunes succeeding 
one upon anjther in all of which Mahasu’s hand was clearly visible. So 
since several generations Nageshar had been termed the family god only 
by courtesy, whilst the real worship of the village has centred round the 
shrine of the invader. The ancient temple stood dilapidated and forlorn, 
the single offering of a metal pot nailed on its roof and long since 
blackened by exposure to the rains of many summers, only adding to its 
desolation. The buildings raised to the glory of Mahisu, on the other 
hand, filled uf) a portion of tlie village green and the neat group of 
arbours, granaries and smaller shrines which clustered round the main 
pagoda testified alike to the number of bis votaries and the frequent calls 
on their devotion. Even the w’alls and gables of the newest shrine — erected 
for a minor minister some dozen j ears ago to check a cholera epidemic — 
were covered with the horns of sacrificial victims and other votive 
offerings. Thus if Mahasu had so far refrained from seizing on the 
temple of his rival the only reason was because lie would not deign to 
grace a dwelling fallen to such low estate. Indeed the people said that 
the two were now the best of friends and this perhaps was so, for Mahasu 
could afford to be magnanimous towards a foe completely crushed and 
beaten. They denied also that the g 'Jdess Devi had played any part 
iu rescuing their ancestors. Though the Kaja of Garhwal, they said, had 
come to seek an heir, it was not at the shrine of Devi that he sought him, 
but from the hands of the ruler of Bashahr For his only son "had led 
some months before an army iut8 Bashahr to join the local forces 
again^ the common foe from Kulu. The youth had t erlshed honourably 
in battle, but bis father in his frantic grief would not listen to the truth 
and insisted that the people of Bashahr were concealing him for their 
own ends. And so he took away the zailddr and his comrades to hold 
as hostages and ca<t them into prison, binding them first with iron 
fetters, But Jlahasu in, au.swer to their players broke their chains 
asunder and burst aside the dungeou doors so that they escaped again to 
their own country. However this may be, the peasants of this hamlet 
were eloquent in praise of their imported god, protesting that he was 
the mildest mannered of all divinities, provided always that his modest 
demands were promptly met, for he was slow to brook delay and ever 
ready to accept tLe challenge of an opposition were it human or divine, 
,'<or, in truth, is he without the grace ot saving virtues for he cannot 
tolerate a thief nor yet a tale-bearer, and sets his face against the pray- 
ers and offerings of those of evil livelihood. 

In the month of Bhadon each year the fourth day of the lif^-ht half 
of the moon is set aside iu honour of the god Early in the moruiuo- 
the temple priests carry the images and vessels hallowed in his service to 
a neighbouring stream or fountain wheie they bathe them reverently 
according to their ancient rites. M rapped lu lolds of cloth the images 
are carried on the shoulders of the Brahiii’ans and so secured against 
contamination from the vulgar gaze, Ihe company of worshippers 
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Th6 rites of Mahdsu> 

watch the proceedings from a distince, for if they ventured near a curse 
would fall upon them. The rites compl'^tf'd, the images and vessels are 
conveyed in similar fashion to the temple and are placed in panla j except 
one small image which is set upon the c ir and left all day within the 
courtyard where the suhserpient cere noiiies occur. At night time it 
too is put inside the shrine safe from tlie hands of sacrilegious revellers. 
A high straight pole, cut usually from the blue pine tree, is planted 
firmly in the ground and bears a flag in honour of the deity. Another 
pole, shorter and thicker, cut off at the junction of many branches is 
also driven in the earth. The foi king branches are lopped at a distance 
of several feet from the parent sfein whilst in between them rough slabs 
of slate are placed so that the whole forms an effective brazier. At the 
approach of nisThtfall a ram and goat provided by the general communi- 
ty are sacrificed, the firs'-, beside the brazier, whilst the latter is led in- 
side the shrine, for a goat is deemed a nobler offering than a ram. But 
the victim is not actually despatched before the altar, for the family of 
Mahasu has a strong aversion to the sight of blood, so after the god has 
signified acceptance of the offering through the ti-embling of the beast 
it is led outside again and slaughtered in the e-aurtyard. When darkness 
falls the worshippers of either sex, with lighted torches in their hands, 
dance for some little time around the brazier on which they later fling 
the blazing faggots. All through the nigl-.t the fire is fed by branches 
of the pine tree which flasir the Aiming . message of Mahasu's fame 
throughout the chain of villages which own his sway across the valleys 
and along the hills, whilst the men and women spend the night in 
merrymaking, joining together in their rustic dmces and time-honoured 
songs. At intervals, as the uiicea=:i!ig' rhythmic d.inee circles around the 
fire, a villager drops from the group and manifesls the well-known signs 
of supernatural possession. Then he mu^t make an offering of a sweet- 
ened cake of wheaten flour, with a little butter to the god's wazir or, if 
well-to-do, must sacrifice a goat or ram. Sometimes a votarv, snatching a 
burning torch from the fire, clasps It tightly to his breast, but if his 
hands are injured in the process, he is proved a low impostor and the 
slighted god exacts a fine of several annas and a kid. Also if many 
villagers become inspired there is a murmuf that divine possession is 
growing cheap, i.uplying that the wnuld-l,e incaru.’.tions of the deity are 
simulating ecstatic frenzy. The general riot is heightened by a plentiful 
supply of home brewed spirits, but tbe women do not drink nor is 
debauchery looked upon with favour. No oue who tastes intoxicating 
liquor is allowed within the temple, and the prieAs who abstain them- 
selves keep watch upon the portal. But when the revelry is at its zenith 
it sometimes happens that, ilcspite their care, the drunken worshippers 
cluster around the porch and some fall helplessly across the threshold. 
Then the god inflicts upon the culprits the penalties imposed on mere 
pretenders to divine affiatus. At the break of dawn such of the merry- 
makers as are well enough to eat enjoy a common feast for which each 
house provides a pound of wlieateu flour and half a pound of oil. This 
ends the ceremonies and Mahasu is loft in quiet for another year to 
prosecute his silent schemes by which he hopes to forge a few more 
links in the ever-lengthening chain that binds ItTs worshippers in bonds 
of superstitions dread. 
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Shiva as whistler. 


Sindhu Bvr. — Smdha Bir is the whistling god,i whose cult is found 
in Jammu, in the Kangra hills, and in the Jaswan Ddn of Hoshiarpur, 
and whose whistling sound announces his approach. Sindhu is appa- 
rently an incarnation of Shiva conceived of as the storm-wind in the 
hills, and there mhy be some connection between this cult and the Jogi^’s 
whistle which is worn as denoting an attribute of the god. Sindhu is 
generally regarded as a malignant deity, causing madness and burning 
houses, stealing crops and otherwise immoral. But he is only supposed 
to burn down the houses of those with whom he is displeased, and the 
corn, milk, gM etc. stolen by him is said to be given to his special 
worshippers. He can, however, be mastered by charms repeated at 
suitable places for 21 days. On the 21st he will appear after whistling 
to announce his approach, and sometimes with a whistling noise through 
his limbs, and ask why be was called. He should then bo told to come 
when sent for and do whatever he is bidden. On the 22nd day a ram 
should be taken to the place of his manifestation and presented to him 
as his steed. 

In places where the houses are liable to sudden conflagrations the 
people who come to beg in Sindhu'’s name are much dreaded and if 
they say they belong to his shrine they are handsomely rewarded. 
He is popularly believed to assume the form of a Oaddi, with a long 
beard, whence he is called Dariala, and carrying a long basket {kiro) 
on his back, whence he is Kiromala. But he has several other titles : 
such as Lohe or Lohan Pal, ' Lord of metals ’ Sanghin Pal or ‘ Lord 
of Chains ^ and Biiumi Pal or 'Lord of the Earth In the form 
of invocation recorded in Kangra we find him addressed as grandson 
of Ngar Hir, Chatarpal, Lohpal, Agripal, Sangalpal, Thikarpal 
(‘He of the potsherds^], daughter's son of Bhuinpdl, son of 
Mother Kunthardi and brother of Punia. And the invocation ends 
with the words : ‘ Let the voice of Mahadeo worlP. 

Sindhu's principal shrine is at Basoli in Jammu territory, but he 
has smaller ones at Dhar and Bhanguri in Gurdaspur and at Gnngtha 
in Kangra. Most Hindu cultivators in these parts have a lively 
faith in the Bir, and offer him a Tcardhi of halwx as sweetmeat at each 
harvest. Not only can he be invoked for aid, but he can also be 
directed by any one who has mastered his charms to cohabit with 
any woman, she thinking she is in a dream. Whenever a woman or 
a house or a man is declared by a jogi, locally called ekela, to be 
possessed by the Bir, offerings of kardhi, a ram or he-goat should be 
made to him to avert illness. Those who have mastered his charms 
can also use him to oppress an enemy at will. 

A very interesting feature of Sindhu's mythology is his associa- 
tion with the pairs of goddesses, Rari and Brari, said to be worshipped 
in Chamba, Andla and Sandla, two hill goddesses, the exact locality 
of whose cult is unknown, and Chahri and Chhatrahri, also said to 
be worshipped in Chamba. The duality of these three pairs of god- 

>Iu the Kangra District sin^h or tin^hi = a whistle, c/. Hindi aifi-. Eanvra 
Gatetteer, Vol. I, pp. 77-8. 

the Song of Sindhu B{r, lad. 1909, p. 295. Loh, ^\. lohan, h said to — 

metal, not iron. Sindhn is said to have a chain [aangal) always with him, and so his 
votaries also keep one at home. 
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aindhu’s two spouses. 

desses recalls that of the two Bibis, wives of the Midn, whose cult is 
prevalent in the Hoshiarpur District. Bharmani, a goddess of Barmaur 
in Chamba, is also said to dance with Sindhu. ‘ 

Bhairon or Bhairava, the terrible one, is a deity whose personality 
it is a little difficult to grasp. He is in the orthodox mythology the 
same as Shiva ; Bhairon or Bhairav being one of the many names of 
that deity. But he appears also as the attendant of Kali, and as such is 
said to be specially worshipped by Sikh watermen. At Benares his 
staff is reverenced as an anti-type of that earthly deity, the Kotwal. 
More commonly he is represented as an inferior deity, a stout black 
figure, with a bottle of wine in his hand, whose shrine is to be found in 
almost every big town. He is an evil spirit, and his followers drink 
wine and eat meat. One sect oi faqtis, akin to the Jogis, is specially 
addicted to his service j they besmear themselves with red powder and 
oil and go about the bazars, begging and singing the praises of Bhairon, 
with bells or gongs hung about their loins and striking themselves with 
whips. They are found mainly in large towns, and are not celi- 
bates. Their chief place of pilgrimage is Girnar-parbat in Kathiawar, 
and the books which teach the worship of Bhairon are the Bkairaoashiak 
and the Bhairava-stuttar. That very old temple — ^the Bhairon-ka-sthan — 
near Icchra, in the suburbs of Lahore, is so named from a quaint legend 
regarding Bhairon, connected with its foundation. In the old days the 
Dhmwar girls of the Riwari tahsil used to be married to the god at 
Baododa, but they always died soon afterwards and the custom has been 
dropped. As a village deity Bhairon appears in several forms, Kal 
Bhairon, who frightens death, Bhut Bhairon, who drives away evil spirits, 
Bhatak Bhairon, or the Child Bhairon, Lath Bhairon, or Bhairon with 
the club, and Nand Bhairon. Outside a temple of Shiv at Thanesar is 
a picture of Kal Bhairon.* He is black and holds a decapitated head in 
one hand.* In the eastern Punjab he appears as Khetrpal, the protector 
of fields, under which name he is worshipped with sweets, milk etc. 

- When a man has built a house and begins to occupy it, he should worship 
Khetrpal, who is considered to be the owner of the soil, the ground land- 
lord in fact, and who drives away the evil spirits that are in it. He is 
also worshipped at weddings. Sometimes the Khetrpal is said to be an 
inhabitant of the p'lpal tree and to him women do worship when their 
babies are ill. Sometimes again he is considered to be the same as 
Shesh Nag, the serpent king. In Ferozepur he is known as Khetrpal, 
but his cult is probably more widely sinead than the small num- 
bers of his worshippers returned would appear to indicate, for in Gur- 
ddspur the Hindu Katil Rajputs are said to consult Brahmans as 
to the auspicious time for reaping, and before the work is begun 5 

1 Th'8 goddess is said to have a temple in Bhat or Bhutan also. Sfndhfi is described 
as well-known and worshipped in Lahul and to affect mountainous regions generally. 

* This picture is faced bv one of Hauuman whose shrine is sometimes connected with ons 
of Bhairon. Sometimes too a shrine of Guga will bo found with a shrine to Goraknath on 
one side and connected shrines to Hanuman and Bhairon on the other. 

3 East of the Jumna Kal Bhairon is worshipped to a considerable extent, offerings of 
intoxicating liquor being made at his shrine by his votaries who consume it themselves. 
Vaishnavas, some of whom also offer to him, do not however offer him liquor but moles and 
milk. 
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01-7 loaves of bread, a pitcher of water, and a small quantity of the 
crop are set aside in Khetrpal^s name. In Chamba too Khetrpal is 
the god of the soil, and before ploughing he is propitiated to secure 
a bountiful harvest, especially when new ground or tract which has lain 
fallow is broken up. A sheep or goat may be offered or incense 
is burnt. In the centre and west Bhairon is almost invariably known as 
Bhairon Jati, or Bhairon the chaste, and is represented as the messenger 
of Sakhi Sarwar. 

The Cult of Devi. 

Closely connected with the worship of Shiv, and far more widely 
spread, is that r)f his consort, Devi This goddess goes by many 
names, Durga, Kali, Gauri, Asuri, Parbati, Kalka, Mahesri, Bhiwani, 
Asht bhoji, and numberless others. According to the Hindu Slidsi.as, 
there are nine crores of Durgas, each irith her separate name. The 
humbler divinities, Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, Masani and other 
goddesses of disease, are but manifestations of the same goddess. She 
is called Mahadevi, the great goddess, Mah^rani, the great queen, and 
Devi -Mai or Devi Mata, the goddess- mother She is known, from the 
places of her temples, as .lawalaji, Mansi Devi, Chintpurui, Naina 
Devi, and the like ^ In Kangra alone there are numerous local Devis, 
and y60 of them assembled together at the founding of the Kangra 
temple. 

Devi is a popular object of veneration all over the Province, but 
her worship is most in vogue and most diversified in Ainba’a, Hoshiar- 
pur and Kangra. The celebrated shrines of Devi are for the most part 
in those districts, .At Mansa Devi, near Mauimajra, in the Ambdla 
district, a huge fair is held twice a year, in spring and autumn, in her 
honour. 

Mansa Devi, sister of '^hesh Nag, counteracts the venom of snakes. 
She is also called .Jagadgauri, the world’s beauty*, Nitya and !’adama- 
vati. Her shrine is at Mani Majra west of Kalka. With Sayyid 
Bhum, whose shrine is at Rari in Kaithal, she shares the honour of 
being the patron of thieves in the eastern Punjab, but it is at his shrine 
alone that a share of the booty appears to be offered. * 

At Rudhera in Gurgaoii at the temple of -Mansa Devi^ a fair is 
held twice a year, on Chet .tuifi 7th or Asauj sudi 7th. This temple is 
about 125 years old. It is two yards square and the I’oof is domed. 
From the dome projects an iron bar from which hangs a dhaja or 
small flag Of the 4 images of the goddess, two are of brass and two 
of marble, each about -j^ths of a yard high They stand in a niche 
facing the entrance. 

‘ Or rather, her colt names are used as place names. 

’ One of Devi’s ten incarnati ms. ass-imed to receive the tha.iks of gods and men for 
the delivarence she had wrought. 

^ S.C.B. VIII, pp. 268, 277 and 266. Bhnra is a title of Shiva. 

* Mansa lu Hindi means the desire or ol)ject of the heart, 
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3evt in Kdngra. 

At Chintpurnf, in Hoshiarpur, there are three fairs in the year, and 
the if make large profits at the shrine A large fan' is held in 
Chet at Dharmpnr in Hoshiarpnr, and Naina Devi, in Bilaspur State, 
on the borders of the same district, is also a favourite place of pilgrim- 
age. At Kaiigra is the renowned shrine of Bejisari Pevi, which 
Mahmud of Ghazni and Firoz Tughlak plundered in days gone by, and 
■which is still one of the most famous in Indi-r. And at .Tawalamukhi, 
in Kangra, is another and equally famous temple, where jets of gas 
proceeding' from the ground are kept ever burniu'?, and the crowds of 
pilgrims provide a livelihood for * a profligate miscellany of attendant 
Gosains and Bhojkis. ’ 

This Devi is the chief object of worship to the 
Telraja or Teliraja fnqi'a who appear to be found ehieily in the United 
Provinces. The sect was founded by ]\Ian Chandra, Baja of Tv.ingra. 
He was attacked by leprosy, so the iie\i bade him turip ascetic and beg 
from Hindu women whose sons and husbands were living a little oil to 
rub on his clothes and body. By so doing he expiated the sins of a 
former existence, and was cured in 12 years He retwed to Kangra and 
founded the order, Sri Chandra, a Brahman, being his first disciple. 
Initiation consists in p.aying a fee of Hs h, or a multiple of that sum, 
and feeding the brethren. The novke then sips pome sherbet 
which the qurti has breathed. Some of lelrajas are Sikhs, others Hindus, 
but Devi Jawalamukhi is their principal deity. They beg oil from Hindu 
women who hive only one »ou and put the oil on their clothes. When 
dead they are cremated. Some mairy, others do not, and the only out- 
ward sign of the sect is that their clothes and bodies are smeared with 
oil.* 

‘ Devi is worshipped under various other names in Kangra, e.g. as 
Janidri^ in .'tamlohi, Bilasa® in Bilaspur, Bharari ^ in Sial, Jalpa® in 
Jawali, Bala Sund iri ® in Harsar, Bagla Mukhi at Nathandi,' and 
Kotla® and Chamda at Kotla and elsewhere. It is impossible to reduce 
to rule anything connected with these temples. The priest is usually 

1 W. Cr oke, K. I. N. Q., V., § 247. The Ka ikarian (lit.-rally gravel or pebbles) fair 
is held in Ma'er Kotla on Asauj sudi 9tli. When p Igrhns set for .lawalamnklii to n ake 
the promised offerii gs, people avcompany them on foot withont shoes, s > that pebbles may 
be trodden oy their naked tcet. 

- From Jai'iara village or ‘ from certain bushes which grew near by.’ This temple 
was founded by Raja Tej CTiai.d some 400 years ag;. It is managed by a Bhojki. 

3 Founded by Raja Dalip Singh in ■'t. 1726. 

■* Founded by Fanja Wazir 2C0 years ago. Dcvf directed him to enshrine in it ‘any 
stone on which people sharpened axes ’ 

“ Founded by a Rani of Rajii Shamsher Singh of Golcr in S. 14-58. 

1 The story is that ’laja Hari Chand of Oole- once wh' n out hunting near Harsir, 
fell into a well. The godde-is directed him to bni d her a temple on the spot, bnt he refused 
to do so as it was in foreign territory. This enraged the l>evf and she prepared to pnnish 
him, caused him to fall into the well In it again be remained 13 da\s wo.-diipping the 
Dev{ and making vows to he’-. By chance some mfrehants pa-sed by and one of them 
being thirsty went to the a ell and finding the ilaj-i pu'led him out He then built a 
temple here to Dcvf Bala Sundari. It i.|= said that the merchants also settled here. The 
Devi is onlv worshipped by the chiets of i-oler 

'Founded by RSj4 Hiri Gbaud of Goler in IdSl S. With this arc connected 
the shrines of Shiva and Chatarbhuj. 

* Founded by a Khatri of Amritsar in 1912 S. 
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Devi in Kdngra. 

a Brahman^ hut may be a Jogi or a Saniasi. They may contain a 
single image or a number of images, varying in size and material. The 
ritual is equally diversified. For instance Devi Bharari is only -worship- 
ed on the Baisakhi, and on that day only is hhog offered and the lamp lit. 
As a rule the lamp is lit morning and evening or at least once a day. 
Bhog may be offered only once a day, hut is generally offered twice. It 
is very varied. For instance Bala Sundari gets flowers in the morning 
and sweets &c. in the evening, but to Jalpa are offered rice and cldl at 
morn and fruit at eve, and to Bagla Mukhi the morning hhog is offered 
after the images have been washed and in the evening patcisJias and 
gram after the drti. 

Devi is usually regarded as an activity of a god, but at Lagpata is 
a temple to Kaniya Devi the virgin goddess, whose fair is held on 9th 
Hdr. Her Brahman pttjdri is a Bhojki and bhog is only offered and a 
lamp lit in the evening. 

Other temples to Devi in Kangra are : — 


1 

2 1 3 

4 

Place. 

1 

Fitjdri, Dates of fairs. 

Ritual offerings &c. 


Hdri Devi in Bagroli, 
Siirpur Tahsil. 


G' sii'n, got A! lari 


Bija Nav Dev of Garli j 
Gaznari had 4 sons 
and a daughter. Raj4 
Bhum Asar asked him 
for his daughter's hai d 
which he refused, 
thinking it was not 
safe to marry a girl to 
a demon, fio he abau* 
doned his country and 
came here with his 
children. His daughter 
asked him to bnild her 
a temple so tins one 
was built by one of 
her brothers and she j 
turned herself into ‘ 
stone. It was founded 
by RSja Gadi Kaj in 
the Duwapur Vnga . 
some 6000 years ago. j 


In Chet during the 
naiirntra. 


The temple contains a 
carving of an 8-sided 
figure on stone. Con- 
nected with it are 
temples of the Tha- 
kurs and a tomb at 
which worship is 
performed simulta- 
neously, These 
shrines contain stone 
pindit called Nar- 
singh. 


1 Some of the Brahman gots mentioue 1 in the accounts received do 
list of Brahman gots in the notes fnniisheil on tint caste IE a B lasa 

described as a Brahman of the Chhapal Balmfk ^of. ». . . 


not appear in any 
Devi’s pdjdri is 
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Devi in Kdngra. 


^ 1 

2 

1 

1 3 

i 

, 4 

1 

Place. 1 

Ptijdri. 

i 1 

! j 

Dates of fairs. 

i 

1 

Ritual, offerings &c. 


Devf Thai (fr atdl, 
'cfernal *), 


The mandi)' of Bhagwati 
Kirpa Suudri in Bir is 
said to have been j 
founded by a Raja of , 
B\ngahal. 

Tl.e mandir of Chamu:i» 
dri Dcvf in Jadragal. 


The mandir of Mata Dcvi 
BajarShuriat Kangra! 
Once Brahma with | 
other gods wtat to do 
homage to this gnd- 
dess. Their example 
was followed by other 
gods but they could 
not gain access to the 
Devi. So they resf rt' 
cd to Brahma who 
founded this tt-mp'e 
where tl e goddess was 
enshrined. Many ad- 
ditions weie made to 
it by rich votaries and 
Rani Chand Kaur, 
widow of Khayak 
Singh, gilded the dome 
etc. 


Brahman, ^ 0 ^ Mitte 
(jotar Koshal. 
The 11 groups of 
pujdri take it in 
turn to manage 
the affairs of the 
temple 

An Osti Chindial 
Brahman. 


Baisakh Sth 


I 


■ The 3 days after 
the Holi in Phd- 

j gan. 


Parslidd or puri in 
the morning and bhdt 
(boiled rice) in the 
evening. 


No hhotj. 


A Bhojki Brahman, ; On the Shivrdtri 
ca.te Baliitu and , the people gain a 

^ 0 / Gantam. sight ot the god- j 

, dess who is said to ’ 

I have killed the ; 

I demons Chand 

' and Mund, 




The temple contains an 
image of the Devf 
engraved on a slab, 6 
spans long and 8 
broad. On it aie 
also engraved images 
of Manthasiir and 
Rakat Bij. The 
Chandinl and Gokhar 
Brahmans revere the 
goddess as their 
family deity and per- 
form the janeo cere- 
mony here. Five 
sweet hairu (cakes) 
in the morning and 
tried gram in the 
evening form the 
hhoff. Sa«<fA«r (ver- 
million ) is also offered 
monthly. 


Bhojki Brahmans. ■ 
who-e castes and 
ffots are : — 

Caste, Got. 

Cliiliian Markacda 
Postu. Bhard.i- 
w^j. 

Patlara.'h a asah. 
Jlasingan Bharda- 
wdj. 

HaduKasu Kasab j 

Karbbar- Bids. ■ 

kbte. 

Jagian KaSab 
Hatursu. Kdsab. 


A great fair during 
the naurafr as in 
Chet and Asanj, 


Worship is perform- 
ed twice a day, morn- 
ing and evening. 
Milk, frnits, sweet- 
meats, rice &c. form 
the ihoff which is 
offered five times i 
day. 


I 


RR 
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Devi in KdngrO. 

The following mandirs are connected with this : — 

Laukra, Ganesh, Dh ivm-Ra] , Bh dron, Sher, Yogni, Lachmi, Guru 
Sikh, Sat Naraln, Sitla, Dh -na Bhagat Shiva, Jateshar, Kali, Sarwasti, 
Bhadhar Kali, Singh Hath!, Suraj, Tavpar ^und^^, Chaudka, Gauri 
Shankar, Kali, Hawan Kund, An I’urna, Kali Bhairon, Kangali, Chetar 
Pal, Tara Yogni, Barai, Sandar San Chakar, Yag Yup, Charan Padka 
and a dharmsala. 


1 j 

2 

3 

4 

Place. 

Pttjdri. 

Dates of fairs. 

Ritual, offerings &c. 

The mandir of Jatanti 
Devi at Nandrol stands 
oa a high ridge soutli 
of the fort. 

The meaning of the 
name is that the Devi 
killed all the rdkshas- 
as which used to vex 
the gods, 80 in return 
they worshipped her. 

A Bramau, Bhojki, 
got Bhardwaj. 

None, but people 
come to see the 
image on the 
Shivratri. 

The Brahmans and 
Rajputs in the neigh- 
bourhood adore the 
Devi a.s their family 
deity. Worship is 
performed morning 
and evening. Bhog 
of laddu or pefa is 
offered. 

The mandif of Ambkd 
Devi in the Kaugfa 
fort dates from the 
times of the Pandavas. 
This Devi is the 
family deity of the 
Katoch fam.ly. 

Brahman, caste 

Sariat, got Sandal. 

None 

The usages of hhog 
and lighting a lamp 
j have ceased. 

Anjani Devps temple at 
Ghiina Kalan. This 
Devi iv:is a 'iaugliter 
of Qantam who, for 
unknown rt-asons, 

caused hei to bear a 
son during her virgiu- 
i.y, wheieupon she 
abandoned ber home 
aud came here for 
devotion in seclusiou. 
The temple was 

founded by Jamadar 
Ehosbhal tiiiigh of 
Lahore in S. 1899. 

UdSsi 

1 

Jeth 20th 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

The temple contains a 
j stone slab on which 

1 are engr-ved images 

I of Aiijani and the 
^ hoof marks cf the 
COW’S which gave l er 
milk. Behind it are 
3 haolis or springs 
formed by her mi- 
raculous powe> . Wor- 
ship is performed 

1 morning and even- 
ing. Milk in the 
morning, rice at 
n on, and fried gram 
in the evening form 
the hhog. A sacred 
lamp is lit daily. 

Mandir Sitlu Mahidev 
in T{ija Basdi. 

A Giri Gosiiii, got 
Aria*. 

1 

None 

: It contains a pin^i of 
Shiva, one span high. 

The mandir of Sitia 
Devi in Palampur. 

I'hojki 

Each Tuesday in 
' Jeth and 
» 

1 

The temple contains a 
stone pindi of the 
goddess. No bhog 
is offered. 


f 
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' 3 f 4 

j Dates of fairs. Bitnal, offerings &o. 

I ~ 

I Chet 12*h. Foe* The temple contains 
I merly it need to a hnge black stone 4 
I last from 24' h cnbits hiu'h and 20 
Bhadon to ’st in circimference, 

' Asanj and towards having a figu'e of 
I its close people Devi carved on it 
I nsed to throw and a tririent painted 
‘ stones at one an- w'th iandhur. Bread 
. other, to prevent is offered as hhog in 
' chole a breaking the evening. 

' out. 

Hdf 9th ... The pujdri lives on 

'.Iras, and performs 
. . worship morning and 

I evening. Rice in the 

‘ i morning and bread 

I in the evening form 

the bkog. 

I 

I ... is offered in the 

morning, drii is per- 
formed and a lamp 
' i lighted everv even- 

. ing. The carving 

I of the Devf. placed 

i against a wall in the 

j temple, is 2 ft. high. 

An image of Shivs 
4 ft. high stands 
[ near it. 

The shrines of Devi in other districts have seldom more than a 
very local reputation ; the most famous, perhaps are the Bhaddar Kdli 
temple at Miazbeg near Lahore, the Jogmaya temple in Multdn, where 
offeritigs are made and lamps lit on the 1st and 8th of every month, 
and the old Jogmaya temple at the .Mahrauli where the Hindus of Delhi 
hold their yearly festival of fans, the ‘ Pankha ynela 

There are, however, temples to vari'ins Devis scattered over the 
eastern districts and other parts of the province. ^ Often associated 
with other culls the most important of these Devis are Saraswati at 
Pehowa, Hhiwani at Tianesir, \'ansa De\i in Gurgaon, Jhandka in 
Dera Ismail Khan and others : — 

The most important old temples in Pehowa are those of Devi 
Saraswati, Swan.i-Karttika and Prithivishwara Mahddeva: — 

1. The two fairs at Saras wati’s temple are held^ on Ohet 1st, 
ehafnrd tshi Krmhnupakxh'i , Kartika shuklnpahsha and pur'intnani. It is 
named after the dan^hter of Brahma and the stream on which it 
stands. When the Swdmi Vishvamitra in his jealousy of Swami 
Vasishtha invited Oghawati Saraswati to bring his riTOl to him the 
goddess carried the land on which Vasishtha sat “i® abode, but 
divining his intention she bore the sage back again. Thereu^n is - 
vfimitra cursed the stream, that her water should be turned into oo 


1 

2 

Place. 

Fujdri. 

Mandir of Devf a 

Brahman caate 

SarwB. 

Gadiitre, qot 
B.isisht. 

The mandif of Bhaddar 

A. Gir Hoggin, He 

Kali or Kalka Devf at 

is not celibate, 

Samirpur. Its found- 

bnt succession is 

ation is ascribed to 

governed b\ spi-i- 

Panami Gurkha, 

tn.al relationship 
though a sou is 
also entitled to a 
fi.xed siiare in the 
offerings. 

Dholi Devf in Dabara 5n 
Miirpur. 500 yemu 
ago Dholi a ilajpnt 
girl, was being com 
pelled to mar~y but 
she declined. When 
pressed she disappeared 
under ground on this 
spot. 

Atari Gosafn 
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T>evi at Thdnesar. 


and be no longer worthy of life. But Vasishtha invited all the gods 
and drew into the stream water from the Arana u.'dt When the gods 
assembled the ‘stJidinni A the goildess was first set up and the temple found- 
ed on the 1 1th of Cliaitia. The junctiun with the Arana was effected 
on the same date, and since ttien the water of the Saraswati became 
amrit, and the blood, which was food for evil spirits, was purged aw'ay. 
The confluence of the two streams removes all sins and a ptiid.xrJd'/ia at 
the Kund purifies even the pishdcJia form. Hence the chatunJasln in 
Chaiira is also called Pishaeha-lMoeliani And a on that 
date at the temple and stream according to Hindu lelief releases the 
souls ol pitras from Pretayoni and gives the;u moksh, or emancipation. 
The fair lias been held on that date every year in commoinoration of 
the event. The second fair lasts .a days in Karttilr froai the ekadshi 
to the puranmdn. It is held in the Krittika nahhatra }:ura,im'isi 
and to bathe in the .'arasw.iti in (hat period gives health, wealth, pros- 
perity and birth of children. It is impossible to guess the templet’s 
age. The building is a small one and only contains an image of 
Saraswati riding on a swan and made of Makrana stone. The officiat- 
ing Brahmans are Glaurs of tl.e Katiaujia c/ot. 

The temple of Karttikeya is visited on the purarnndsi in Karttik. 
It contains his image but is dedicated to Kavta Skanda, the god of 
war, and was founded when the Mahahharata was about to begin. The 
1 image of Karttikeya has 6 faces a< that god was named after his 6 nurses 
' who form the stars of the Krittika asterism, the Pleiades, and is mount- 
ed on a peacock.' Vermilion and oil arc iniariahly offered as accep- 
table to the god. Two ! imps are kept bur dng continually. 

3. No fair is held at the temple of Prithiwishwara Mahadeva 
who is also called Prlihudakeshwara, ‘ lor.l of Prithudaka ' or Peliowa. 
Prithiwishwara i.eans ‘ lord of the earth’. The temple was founded 
by the Alahrattas during their ascendancy, and it is also said to have 
been repaired l>y one Kri]ialupuri Swami about 1 O' ' years a'ro. Over- 
tile building is a large dnne a-il its interim- is n yards scpiare It 
contains a stone image of l\Iahiide\a about -2 feet high. A sddhn 
/n/ynn, w'ho is a t^aiu asi, is appointed and kept by the'^ pan c/i dpi t of 
Brahmans and is removable at their will Tl.e Brahmans also do puja. 

At the Bhawani Dwara at I'hanesar the Devi’s image is seated in 
a small building in the precincts of the main temple. It is b fino-ers 
high. Small images of Kali and Bhairon (Bhairav) also serve to 
decorate the temple. 


At Pari Devi’s temple in Banjiuri in Gurgaon a fair is held on 
the 6th sudi of Chet and Asauj. The offerings are estimated at 
Rs. IhO a year. Nearly 90 years ago one Jawala of Fatebabad built 
the temple but the precise date of the year i^ not known, kcliirdah 
fed with i\H is lit twice a day during Clud and on each «« I- A///;,: a 
virgin girl is fed with /tvroV/ or coidcction ]ire|ared for the ocrasion 
When a goat is offered to the n.andir, the paints its forehead 

with ^andhdr and turns it loose. It is generally taken by the sweepers 


^ Tlie stcry eces tl at Kaittiktya ( r. 1 einc ih ] ri\fd 
tore all the flesh fn in l.is 1 « dy ifa^irg i nly il o 
to depict this, 1 here are sadl toW Totllj iwt notify, cu 


I J the Uadership of tlie deotat 
I'Ut the in age dees lift appear 
‘ t htf Tu . t] e < tl;er of wood. 
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Classical myths of Devi. 

of the village. The idols are of marble, one being 27 inches long and 
the other 18. The former is mounted on a Hon. The administration 
vests in a Gaur Brahman who offers U/og and lights a lamp twice a day, 
morning and evening. 

In Kohat Devi has her abode on more than one peak. Thus 
Hukman Devi occupies a peak in Shakkardarra which is visited by 
Hindus at the Babakhi.^ Chuka Mai is the highest peak on Shinghar, 
and Hindus from afar visit it on the nuuidtm&nA aihtnmt. Khumari 
De\ f is found in the village of that name and Asa Devi in Nar. , 
Muhammadans also visit this village and call it zidrat Okbla. 

The classical myths of Devi are very numerous and divergent. As 
Saraswati she is the goddess of learning, wife of Brahma in the later 
mythology, and personified in the river Saraswati in Karnal which 
was to the early Hindus what the Ganges is to their descendants.^ As a 
destructress she is Kali,® as genetrix she is symbolised by the yoni, as 
a type of beauty she is Uma, and as a malignant being Durga But 
she is also i>ati, ‘ the faithful ' spouse, Ambika, Gauri, Bhawani and 
Tara. As the wife of Shiva she is Parvati, ‘ she of the hills her home 
is with him in Kailasha the mountain and she is the mother of 
Ganesha and Karttikeya.* In orthodox Hindu worship the Earth is 
worshipped in the beginning as an ‘ Athar 8hakti^ or supporting force, 
and in several other forms of worship Earth is taken as a personifica- 
tion of some goddess or other. But the worship of an Earth or 
mother goddess is not very prevalent in this province except as part of 
some other worship. 

But Kali or Durga must not be regarded as merely as a personifi- 
cation of lust for blood Devi obtained her name of Durga by slaying 
the giant of that name. He had obtained Brahma’s blessing by his 
austerities, but grew so mighty that he alarmed the gods.“ The 
legend may recall in a dim way the extirpation of some tyrannical 
form of priest craft. But Devi’s achievement did not end with the 
slaying of Durga. According to the Mdrlandeya Purdna, the goddess 
assumed ten inc.u'nations, including Kali the terrible and Chhinna- 
mastaka, the headless.® In the latter guise she gained her famous 
victory over the rdkahasi Nisumbha. Even the Kali incarnation was 
assumed in order to overthrow Raktavija, the champion of another 
ralcs^iitsd, Sumbha, just as that of Tara, the saviour, was assumed 
to destroy Sumblia himself. Devi also overcame a Tunda rdkahasa, 
but his death is ascribed to Nahusha, the progenitor of the Lunar race, 
and his son Vituncla was killed by Devi as Durga, the ‘inaccessible.’^ 

1 .Similarly Cliaslima Bab<T N^nak in Hargu ia frequented by Hindus on the Baisakhi. 

- E. D. llartiii. The Gods of India, 90. For an account of her temple see 
infra. 

3 In the Simla Hills besides the Greater (Bafi) KSli we find a Lesser (Chhoti) whose 
fai ctions are not at all clear. The Bari Kali hunts the hills. She is worshipped with 
sacrifices of goats, flowers, fruit wlieaten bread, and lamps. The difference between the 
Bari and the Chlirti Kali is ’this that the former h's 10 hands and the latter only 4. 
Similarly in these hills we find a Younger Lonkra and a chhoti Diwali festival. All 
attemp s to obtain explanations of these reflected in duplicate gods and fe..tival8 have failed. 

^ lb., p. 179 /. 

* Ib., p. 183. 

® Chhinnamastaka is the modem Chumnda or Chaunda. 

. - 8. C. £., VIII, p 276. 
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Devi aa the headleas goddess. 

But in Kulu the legend regarding Tundi Bhut is that he was a dait or 
demon at Manali (in Kulu) who having conquered the d-otns demanded 
a sister of theirs in marriage. Basu Nag on this proposed to deceive 
him by giving him a mason or Thawi's daughter named Timbar 
Shachka, who appears in other tales as a rdkshuni^ ^nd ^lanii the his- i 
consented to make Tundi accept her. He overcame the dait at Khoksar, 
north of the Rohtang pass in Lahul, hut in memory of his \ ictory a 
temple was built to him at Manali, south of that pass. He compelled 
Tundi to marry the girl. Tundi is in legend a demon who devoured 
men, until Mann put logs into his mouth and killed him. In front of 
this temple stands a pile of huge spruce logs, on an altar. Thf'se are 
said to be replaced three at .a time every three years. At the annual 
fair called Phagali— held in Phagan— a Icliepra or mask (lit. evil form) 
of Tundi rdkshaaa is carried about.* 

Kali as Chamunda, carrying her head in her hands, is worshipped 
at the Hoi, eight days before the Diwali. At the beginning of the 
Kuljug death, pestilence and famine desolated the world although 
Brahmans prayed and fasted on the 7th of the dark half of each month. 
They would indeed have lost heart and given up that practice hut for 
a JMwarni, who came and sitting in their midst encouraged them to 
persevere. After a while Kalka appeared and declared that as the ills 
prevailing were due to mankind's loose morals, it could only he saved 
by a fast on the 7 th of the dark half of Katik till moonrise or on the 
8th till starlight. During this fast the Jhiwarni is exalted to a place 
of honour. She is petted by the ladies of the house who act as her 
tire-woman. After the house has been plastered with cow-dung, figures 
of a palanquin and its bearers are made in colours on the walls and 
worshipped in the usual way, offerings of radishes, sweet potatoes and 
other roots in season being made. This is the account given in the 
Al-drHlc MdhinidUi where Pirthivi Raj asks Karada to account for the 
Hoi, and the sage tells him the above story. But another account is 
that Hui or Hoi was a Brahman maid of seven whom the Moslims 
tried to convert by force. She took refuge in a Jhiwarni’s hut and 
when her pursuers overtook her disappeared into the earth. Since then 
the water-carriers have looked upon her as a goddess, other Hindus 
following their example. ^ 

This goddess’ name appears to have been transferred to Baba Chuda 
Bh.andari whose shrine at Batala is affected by the BhanJari section of 
the Khatris* and the e.xr-piereing rite is performed there by its members. 
At some fight in its neighbourhood he lost his head, but his headless 
trunk went on figliting, sword in hand, into the towm. In the streets 
it fell and there its shrine was built.* 

Legends of headless men are also common in other connections. 
Thus when Parjapat, the Kumhar (potter), began to build Panipat its 
walls and buildings fell down nv night as fast as he built them by day 

> X. I.N. Q, IV, § 35. Th.' late Prof G. Opport explained the strrv as a leo-end- 
.ary accouat of the s’lppressi.-m of K'Ui worship, wi-h its hnm:>n sacrifices, by a purer faith, 
but it looks rather like an accomt of the extermination of aa old Tibetan demon-worship' 
by a cult of Kali herself. 

1 P. N. Q., II, § 799. 

» Cf. Vol. II, p. 618, infra. 

‘ a. C. It., VIII, p. 266. 
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and so the Brahmans and astrologers bade him place the head of a 
Sayyid (Shahid) in its foundations. By chance a Sayyid boy came 
straight from Mecca and him the people slew and put his head under the 
foundations. This drew down on them the vengeance of his kin, but 
the hoy^s headless corpse fought against them on the side of his 
murderers.* Cf. also the legend of Brahm Dat, infra. 

But Devu has yet another attribute, that of self-sacrifice. The 
classical story is that Uma^s spouse Shi\ a was not bidden to a great 
sacrifice' offered by IDaksha, her father. From the crest of Kailasa she 
saw the crowds Hocking to her fatlier’s court and thither she betook 
herself, but on learning of her husband’s exclusion she refused to retain 
the body which he had bestowed upon her and gave up her life in a trance. 
Vishnu cut her body into pieces to calm the outraged deity by conceal- 
ing it from his view or, as other versions go, Shiva himself picked up her 
corpse ill his trident and carried it off. Portions of it fell at many 
places, such as Hingula (Hinglaj) in Balochistan where the crown feW. 

The Punjab can however not boast many of the sites at which 
fragments of the Devi fell. The top of her neck fell at Kasmira, her 
tongue at Jawalamukhi, her right breast at Jalandhara, and her 
right ankle at Kurukshetra.^ 

The days most holy to Devi are the first nine days of the waxing 
moon in the months of the Chetr (March-April) and .\sauj (September- 
October). Some persons will fast in the name of Devi on the eighth 
lunar day {'nhtam) of every month, and perform special ceremonies on 
that day. Sometimes they will light lamps {jot) of Hour, and when 
a Brahman has read the Devi-path , will prostrate themselves before 
the lamps. Sometimes it is customary to distribute rice and sweetmeats 
on this day to unmarried girls ; and goldsmiths will often close their 
shops in honour of the day. The greatest ashtamis of all are however 
those in the months ah ive-mentioned; and of the two great yearly 
festivals, that of Asauj, the naurdtra properly so called, is the greatest, 
follouiugas it does imuiedlatuly after the c.ompletion of the annual 
or com.nemoratioii of thedead It is the custom in some parts 
of the country foi worshippers of Devi on the first day of their festival 
to sow htti-ley and water it and keep a lamp burning by it, and on the 
eighth day to cut it and light a sacrificial fire [hom), breaking their fast 
next day. 

Devi is personified in a girl under ten ye.ars of age twice a year and 
offerings are made to her as if to (he goddess on the.se occasions '* On 
the 3rd of t'liel xudi, there is, in Ilissar, a special rite, unmarried girls 
ii’.aking an im.nge of ( iangor of clay or ijohar, which is loaded with oriia- 
ments und then, after its mariiage ceremony has bten performed, e.ast 
into a well. It is chnractcristie of the close connection between the 
peoples of the eastern hills and Bajputana that this rite should be found 
in Kangra, under the name of Bali worship. _ Images of Siva and 
Parbati are made by girls who perform their marriage ami then throw 
them into a pool or river. The ceremonies commence in Chet and end on 
the sankrdnt of Baisakh and me traditionally supposed to commemorate the 

*5. C. M., VIII, p, 268. 

’ Ain-i-Aibari, II, p. 313-14. See also S. C. R. II. 419/ 

’ Special feasts are given to little girls twice a year and they are given fees, as if they 
were Brahmans, P. N, Q , III, § 416 


Maclagnu. 
§ 49. 
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suicide of a woman married to a boy much younger than herself, but a 
different explanation^ has been suggested. The deities Siva and Parbati 
* Kangfa Gazetteer, 1902. Golden Bough, II, p. 1U9. The legend goes that once upon a 
time a Brahman gave his full grown daughter m marriage to a child. When the ceremonies 
were over and the bride was sent to her husband’s house, she s iw how things really stood. So 
m her despair she stopped her doli bearers on the road by a river, and calledout to her brother 
Bastu ; “ It has been my fate to he married to a child, and 1 live no more. But in future 

in memory of my wretched fate, let girls make three toy images of earth, one of me, one 
of my husband, and one of you, my brother Bastu, and let them worship these images for 
the whole month of Chaitr (March- April) every year nntil they be married. Then let 
them marry these images, as I w.is married, on the Ist Baisakh, and on the 2nd or 3rd 
day thereafter let them take the images in a doii to the banks of a river, and there let 
them drown them in it. And let this be done in honour of me, Bali the bride, Shankar, my 
husband, and you, Bastu, my brother. The bless’ng th.it shall spring forth from tliis rite 
shall be that she who performs it shall nevor marry an unsuitable husband.” Saying this 
she sprang into the river, and was drownel, and in their grief at this, her husband and 
Drother drowned themselves also. Ever since the worship of Bali, Shankar and Bastu, 
has been universal throughout the district of Kangra. The three chief fairs in honour 
of Bali are held at Baij Nath, at Dada, half way between Palampur and Dharmsala, and 
at Chari, three miles west of Dharmsala Many songs are sung by children in honour 
of Bali, and the images are adorned with wild flowers. The children bathe every day 
during the month of Chaitr, and fast on the Ist, 2nd and 4th Mondays of that mouth. 
The images are dressed up according to the means of the parents, and are finally thrown 
into a river with songs and ceremonies. 

This legend raises an interesting question. ‘ Did a custom ever exist of taking to wife 
an adndt woman destined to be the bride of a grandson or grandnephew’ ? As to this pro- 
blem see Dr. W. H. B. Rivers’ Kinship ant Social Organisation, 1914, pp. 33, 34, 37 
and 56, and of the Simla Hills proverb : — 

Chia chnn^ie ghugti bdshau, bdno chunifie iota ; 

Kalijago rd pohrd Idgd, dddi Idi-gawd potd. 

“ A dove is warbling on the top of a pine, and a pai’i’ot on the top of an oak ; 

’ Tis said of this iron age, that a grandson has taken away a grandmother.” 

Cf. the following note from the Indian Aut.qnary, Volume XI, p. 297 : — The Bah 
is a small earthen painted image of Siva or Parvati. The K-ili ka mela or Bali fair is a 
long business, and occupies most of Chet ;Mai-ch-April) up to the Saakviiat of Baisakh 
(April). Its celebration is entirely confined to young girls, and is in vogue all over the 
district. It is celebrated thus:— All the little girls of the place turu out of their houses 
one morning in March and take small baskets of dub grass and flowers to a certain fi.xcd 
spot, where they throw them all into a hc.ip. Bound this he, ap they stand lu a circle and 
sing. This goes on every day for ten days, until the heap of grass and flowers teaches a 
respectable size. They then cat in the jungles two branches having t..ree prongs at 
one end and place them, prongs d iwiiwards, over the flower he.ap so as to make two tripods 
or pyramids. On the single uppermost points of these brandies they get a chitera or 
painted image-maker to construct two clay images, one to repre.seut Siia and the other 
Parvati. All the girls join in collecting the cl.ay for these, aud all help as much as they 
can in the construction of the images themselves, this being a '' good work. ” The girls 
then divide themselves into two parties, one for Siva and one for Parvati, and set to work 
to marry the images in the usual way, leaving out no part of the ceremonies, not even 
the Iiardf or procession. After the marriage they have a feast, which is paid for jointly 
by contributions solicited from their parents. After this at the next Sankrant ( Bai-akh) 
they ail go together to the riverside, .and throw the ralii into it at any point where there 
liappens to be a deep pool and weep over the place, as though they were performing 
funeral obs^uies. The boys of the neighbourhood treqnently worry them by diving 
for the ralis and rescuing them and waving them about, while the girls arc crying ovet 
them. The object of this fair is to seenre a good husband. Tliese fairs are held on a 
small scale in all the principal places in Kangra, but the chief ones are at Kangra it»elf 
where the Banganga is the river used for the disposal of the rali, and at Chari, a village lu 
miles from Kangra aud 6 from Dlmrmsdla, on the river Gajj. The largest fair is held tnerc. 

This recalls a rite practised by Hindns in Attock with a not dissimilar object. Hz. to 
obtain rain in time of drought. In it Ijoys and girls collect together : two dolls are dressed 
np as a man and a woman, they all say ; ga^di gu44« margin ; and tlien tliey burn them 
with small sticks and lament their de.atli .saying : — 

•tfid DoUs we bnriit to .ashes down, 

Was midn kdha ; Black cloud ! soon come down • 

(d»44* 3t44<* Dolls well we bewailed, ’ 

Was mid* ehiffit ; Do, white rain ! set m ; 

Kdh pnlthar chiffe rep. Stones black and pebbles white 

Badaal piagirdnmd* kol. Cloud (rain) tell near village site ’’ 
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ai’e conceived as spirits of vegetation, because their images are placed 
in branches over a heap of flowers and grass, but this theory leaves many 
points unexplained. 

The worship of young girls as Devis is always cropping up. 

Some years ago some enterprising people of the Kapurthala State 
got two or three young unmarried girls and gave out that they had 
the power of Devis. The ignorant accepted this belief and worshipped 
them as goddesses. They visited various parts of the JuIIuudur District 
and were looked up to with great reverence everywhere, but as good 
results did not follow, the worship died oat. 

Those who are particularly the followers of Devi are called in an Maclagsn, 
especial sense Bhagats, and the Bhagtas of our census returns are pro- f 
bably worshippers of this goddess. The sacred books of the sect are the 
-Dei'i Vurdn, Mdrhanila PHTdn,l:ki& Chandi Path and the 

Purdn Sahasrandm. 


In the west of the Province at any rate the Devi-upasak are chiefly 
Sun^rs, Kbatris, Jogfs, Saniasis etc. who follow the books specified 
above. Their places of pilgrimage are Jwalamukhi, Vaishno Devi in 
Kashmir and further afield the Vindhya hills, and Kali Devi near 
Calcutta. They are divided into two sects, the Vaishno Devi who 
abstain from flesh and wine and Kali worshippers who do not. They 
worship the image of Devi in temples, revere Gaur Brahmans, and pay 
special attention to sacrifices by fire (hom), fast every fortnight, and on 
Mondays break their fast by eating food cooked on the Sunday night 
and ‘ lighting a flame worship Devi.' 

The Bam-margis.i — T he most notdrious division of the Shaktiks, 
as the followers of Devi are called, is that of the Bam-raargis 
or Vaina-chans, the 'left-handed ' worshippers of Kali. They are 
found in many districts, but they ai’e said to be mostly prevalent in 
Kangra or Kashmir, and they are chiefly recruited from the Sainiasis 
and Jogis. The sect is said to have been founded by the Jogi Kanipa; 
their rites are as a rule kept very secret, but it is generally understood 
that their chief features are indulgence in meat and spirits and pro- 
miscuous debauchery. The Kunda-marg or Kunda-panthi preserve 
no distinctions of caste in eating, and they worshipthe fire. The Konla- 
marg appears to be called Kola-pan th, Kola-marg or Kola-dharma, 
in the Punjab, and to be identical with the Kola-chari who are wor- 
shippers of Sakti according to the left-hand ritual.* They preserve 
caste distinctions, in so far as they eat from separate vessels, and they 
worship Devi under ten separate names, to wit, Matangi, Bhawaneshri 
or Bhavaneshari, Baglamukhi, Dhumawali,® Bhairavi, Tara, Cbensara, 
Bhagwati, Shama and Bala Sundari * Each man has one of them as his 
isht or peculiar patron goddess, and the Jogis and Saniasis are said to 
affect more especially Bala Sundari. The book of the sect is called the 
Kohanara, and their creed claims to be founded on the Sktva-Tantra, 

* The word “Margi” means nothing more than one who follows a "path” or " sect.” 

It may in some cases he a euphemism for Bain-marg£, bat the greater part of the Jlargis of 
our returns are from the Multan district, where the term is said to be applied generally to a 
class of followers of the Jain religion. . 

•P. N. Q., II, 648-650. An account, full but very inaccurate, of the Kola-chArn 
by Sirdsm Balhari, of Kingfa. 

‘ Or Dhumawati or L^ta-DhumSwatf. .... . 

* (Lalta ?) TTamai* and Tidiya aie given m vananfs of these four nainea or titles, 

SS 


Mac lagan, 
( 50. 
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Devi cults. 


There are iurther and still more disreputable sections of the Bara-margis, 
the nature of whose orgies is indicated by their names, such as the 
ChoK-raarg and the Birajpam, whose peculiarities had better be left 
undescribed. 

Orthodox Hindus will not sleep with their feet to the north, out of 
respect for the Devi who dwells in the Himalayas just as they will not 
sleep with them to the east out of respect for the Ganges.^ 

The Baurias sacrifice to Devi in a manner which is very common 
in the hills and is doubtless the normal rite everywhere. They im- 
molate a goat, of either sex, at harvest time.^ It must be healthy. They 
make it stand on a platform of earth plastered with cow-dung. They 
then secure its hind legs with a rope to a peg and taking a little water 
in the palm of the hand pour it on its nose. If it shivers after the 
manner of its kind, it is a token that the goddess accepts it and its 
head is at once struck off by a sudden blow, jhatkd, of a sword. A few 
drops of its blood are offered to the goddess and its carcass is distri- 
buted to the by-standers. If the goat does not shiver, it is rejected and 
another is tried. 

A circle is the sign of Devf, and a mark of it is made by women 
on a pilgrimage at every few yards, upon a stone, or some object near 
the road, with a mixture of rice-flour and water. These marks are 
called liJcJuia.^ 

Akas Devi, ' the goddess of Heaven,' also called Gyasi Devi, is 
worshipped in the villages round Ambala. Her cult is said to be based 
on a passage in the Bevi Bhdgnvati Purdiia. Her temples contain no 
image. She is worshipped with the usual objects of procuring sons, 
effecting cures, and so on. Her temple stood originally at Jatwar 
village, hut in a dream she bade the headman of Bibial transport five 
bricks from the Jatwar temple to Bibi.al so that she might find a restiufr- 
plaee there. He did so, and built round them a mud shrine, giving the 
offerings of corn etc. to a sweeper whom he appointed to look after 
the shrine. He also nsed to present coin to Brahmans. The fairs are 
held on the Sth and 1-tth .sH/fi of Chet and on the same dates in Asauj 
siifliave called Gyasion ka mela.* 

Behmata is the goddess who records an infant's future at its birth. 
It is a deadly sin to refuse her fire when she demands it, and Afaqir who 
did so was turned into a glow-worm and obliged to carry fire behind 
him for ever in his tail. Behmatd is Bidhimata or Bidhna, and the 
glow-worm is called homcdla Mra ( ? from hom or Jtavan). 

Kanya Devi, who is worshipped in the Kangra valley, was the 
daughter of Brahma Raja, who was so enamoured of her beauty that 
he would not give her away in marriage. When pursued by him, she 

» I. X. Q., IV, § 192. 

> P. N. Q., Ill, } 721. 

’ Sliib’s marlv 19 a rirdc will] a line throngh it ; a .S.Hh has a pair of foot-nrint 
cf, Ohlham, in Cnntrmpornrii Rerietr, 1885. reprinted in P. X, Q., Ul^ 5 lg 2 " 

* P. X. Q., II, § ‘i l5. Cf. Akas Ganga, the Heavenly Ganges, ibid., f 533 . 
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Devi in Ghamba. 


fled to a small hill, wherein was a hu^e rock which split as under and 
gave her i refuge. At her curse the Raja was turned into a stone. Her 
shrine stands to this day on the hill near Nagrota and close by it 
lies the stone which, disintegrated by the noon-day heat in sumnaer, 
becomes whole again in the rains. The Rajahs city too was overwhelmed 
by the mountains, and the tract on which it stands is a rocky and barren 
one to this day. It is called Munjeta or Papnagara. Kaniya Devi 
is worshipped like any other Devi.* 

A shrine very similar to that of Bhumia (but clearly one erected 
to a manifestation of Devi) is called Paththarwali in Gurgaon. When a 
man who has in sickness put on the cord of Devi recovers he has to perform 
a pilgrimage to Nagarkot or Jawalamukhi in Kangra, taking with 
him a hhagat or devotee of the goddess. While he is absent, the women 
of his family worship Paththarwali. 


Dnvf CULTS IN Chamba. 


The worship of Devi assumes the most diverse forms in the hills. 
It is not by any means always ancient, and though often of great 
antiquity appears to'be quite distinct from that of the Nags. Thus in 
Ghamba the Devis are female deities, and are believed to have power 
to inflict and remove disease in man and beast. They are not associated 
with springs like the Nags. It is common to find a N.ig and a Devi 
temple side by side, and similar attributes are ascribed to both Some 
of them, like the Nags, have the power to grant rain The worship is 
similar to that at Nag temples, and the offerings are disposed of in the 
same manner. The image is usually of stoue iu liuman ^ form, but 
snake figures are not as a rule present. The temple furnisbings are 
similar to those of Nag temples. In front of the Devi tempjes may 
usually be seen the figure of a tiger in stone : this is the vahana or 
vehicle of the goddess. The most famous Devi temples are th ise of 
Lakhshana Devi at Brahmaur, Shakti Devi at Clihatrari, Cbamnnda 
Devi at Ghamba and Devi Kothi, Mindlial Devi iu Pangi, and Mirkula 
Devi in Lahul. Sen Devi at Shah iu Samra has a temple ascribed 
to Musha Varmii. Its fair is held on Bais.akh 3rd, and her chelas are 
Bathis.2 


The following is a list of the principal Devi's worshipped in 
Brahmaur and the southern part of the Sadr mizafat of Ghamba : 


Name. 

Village. 

Pargana, 

1 

1 Date of fair, 

i 

Pujdras 

and 

chelas. 

Founded in 
the reign 
of 

1 

Bal Bbairon 
and Ban- 
khandi. j 

Bbairon* 

ghiti. 

Brahmaur... 

... 

j 

Charpat Jogis 
Agasanl Gad- j 
dis. j 

1 

Sahil Tarma. 

[ 


' P. N. Q., II, J 668. 

, T, Ola 91A 209 and 271. On pp. 214 and 2(i 
> For some fnrther details see Vol. 11, pp- 213, 21 , 

Cbanod is nndoabtedly to be Cbamnnda Devi, 
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i)eviB in Chamha, 


Name. 

Village. 

Pargana. 

Bate of fair. 

Pttjd-at 

and 

chelat. 

Fonnded in 
the reign 
of 

Bhariri 

Tohogi ... 

Trehta 


Shipyanu 

Brabmans. 

Mush Varma. 

Bharap 

Cha n h 0 1 4 
Laman. 

Chanota ... 

... 

Bathis 

Mush Varma. 

Bbarifi 

Gagla 

Kalnndra ... 

Eatak, 6th.7th 

Bathis 

Miish Varma 

Biahmini ... 

Brahmani ... 

Brahmattr ... 


Malkan Gaddi 

Sajan Varma. 

Ch^monda ... 

Sima 1.. 

1 

Mabla 

Jdgrd on Chet 
30th. 

... 

Miish Varma. 

Ch^mundd 

Gawari 

Samra 

Aaarh 7th or 
8th. 

Banas 

New, 

Chamtmda ... 

Sher 

Brabmanr ... 

Bhadon 3rd ... 

Khapri Brah* 
mans. 




... 

... 

Uren Gaddis... 

TTggar Singh. 

Chimonda ... 

Sanahan ... 

Simii 

Aaarh 1st or 
2nd & Asanj 
2nd or 3rd. 

Sarsnt Brah- 
mans, Bathis. 

Miish Varma. 

Chhatrirhi or 
Adshakti. 

Chbatrdrbi 

Pi'ura 

Jdgrd on the 
8th sTiuTcal 
palch of Bha- 
don and 9th. 
10th and 

11th. 

Sarsnt Bh4r- 
1 dwaj Eatan 
Totran Ganr 
Bhar a d w a j 
Kaldn and 
Ulyan Brah- 
mans. 

Meru Varma. 

Eirimba ... 

Hahls 

Hahli 

... 

Thitan Brah- 
{ mans, Ghnkan 
1 Gaddis. 

Prithvi Singh. 

Jakbna- 

Grimd 

Brshmaur ... 

... 

, Mogn Gaddis 

Tngakar Var- 
ma. 

Jilpd 

Kareri 

i 

Mahla 

Jdgrd on Sa- 
wan Ist. 

Pehnan Gaddis 

Hash Varma. 

Jilpi 

i 

> MahU 

! 

Mahla ... 

J dgrd on Sa- 
wan Ist. 

Ghukan Gaddis, 
Gh n k d r a n 

1 Gaddis. 

Mush Varma. 

J(ilp4 

MahU ... 

Mahla ... 

Hir 5th-9th... ' 

i 

1 

Ghnkaran 
Gaddis and 
Thnlydn 
Brahmans. 

- 1 

Prithvi Singh. 

1 
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Kame. 

1 

Village. 

Fargana. 

Date of fair. 

Pajdras 

and 

ehelas. 

Founded in 
the reign 

Jalpa 

Bhatyark ... 

LU 

Baisakh 9ib ... 

Bnmar Brah- 
mans. 

Miish Varma. 

Jalpa or ! 

Khandrlsan 

Khandrisan 

Lil 

Har 10th-12th 

... 

... 

Jalpa ... j 

Girrer ilheu- 
sa. 

Lil 

Baistikh 

Latnau Gaddis 

Mush Varma. 

Kabra ... ^ 

Baloth 

M 

... 

Bathis 

Mush Varma. 

KaloMli ... 

Kuletba ... 

Trehti 

... 

Hilak Brah- 
mans. 

Mush Varma. 

Slahd Kali... | 

Kalhota ... 

Lil 

... 

Gadialas Gad- 
dis. 

Miish Varma. 

Maba Kali... 

Graundi ... 

Lil 

... 

Bathis ... 

Miish Varma. 

Maha Kali... 

Laua£ ... 

1 

Mahli 

Jagri on Si- 
wan 4th. 

Aurel Gaddis 

Miish Varma. 

Maha Kill... 

Aurah ... 

Brahmaur... 

Sawan 6th ... 

Kurete Gad- 
dis. 

Bijai Varma 

... 

Leondi 

Brahmaur... 

... 

Liundi&l Gad- 
dis. 

Kirti Varma. 

... 

Tandah ... 

1 

Brahmaur . . . 

Jdgrd on puran^ 
mdshi in Bha- 
don or Asauj. 

Chhataryan 

Brahmans. 

Suvarna Var- 
ma. 

Kill Doti ... 

Thali 

Brahmaur... 

... 

Dahran Gad- 

dffl, 

1 

Sahil Varma. 

Kali Devi ... 

Mandha ... 

Brahmaur... 

Asauj 1st ... : 

j 

Brahmanetu 

Brahmans. 

Suvarn Var- 
ma. 

Kill Devi ... 

Thoukla ... 

Kothi Kaaha 

Bhadou 4th ... 

Boti Brahmans 

Miish Varma. 

Kill Devi ... 

Aurah 

Brahmaur . . . 

Sawau 4th ... 

Bhngsh^n 

Brahmans. 

Bijai Varma. 

Lakbna Devi 
(Bh a d a r 
K4U). 

Brahmaur . . . 

Brahmaur , , . 

Asaui 10th and 
Bhadon 11th. 

Sarsut Banetu 
Brahmans of 
the Bhumpal 
git. 

Meru Varma. 

Marali Devi 

Chobhia ... 

Brahmaur . . . 

... 

Kawdl Gaddis 

Mush Varma. 

Mebla Devi 

Gadhu 

Trehta ... 

... 

Daraklu Brah- 
man. 

Mush Varma. 

Shakti Devi 

1 

Brahmaur 

Badgrain. 

Brahmaur ... 

••• 

Harete Gaddis 

Vidagdh4 Var- 
ma. 
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Devis in Ghamha. 


Name. 

Village. 

Pargana. 

Date of fair. 

Pujdras 

and 

chelas. 

Pounded in 
the reign 
of 

Shakti Devi 

Jandrot 

Chhatrarhi. 

Piura 

Valjdtras in 
Bbadou or 
Asauj. 

Kalan Brah> 
mans. 

Miish Vanna. 

Shiv Shakti 
Devi. 

Bakau 

Bakan 

Jdard on Har 
^13th. 

Bathis 

- 

Taagasan 

Devi. 

Gosan 

Bralimaur... 

1 

Bhadou 1st ... 

Baueu Gaddia 

i 

Vugakar 

Varma. 


Bralimani DevPs history is this. A Brahmaiii had a son, who had 
a pet chaJcor (partridge), which was killed by a peasant. The boy died 
of grief, and his mother became sati, burning herself with her son and 
the partridge, and began to afSict the people, so they built her a temple. 

lu Paugi only four Devis are noted — Singhasan Devi at Surat in 
pargana Darwas, Shil at Sakhi, and Cbaund at Be, Manghasan at Purthi, 
all three in Lach. 

Devi Chamunda of Gawari revealed herself in a dream to E4ja 
Sri Singh, and ordered him to remove her from Prithvijor to this place. 
The iemple at Sri was huilt by Raja Uggar Singh who vowed to make 
it, if it ceased raining, it having rained incessantly when he had gone 
to bathe at Maui Mahesh. 

Devi Chhatrahari or Adshakti, ‘'original power,^' has a curious 
legend. A land-owner suspected his cowherd of milking his cow in the 
forest, so he kept watch and found that the cow gave her milk at a spot 
under a tree. The goddess then appeared to him in a dream, and 
begged him to bring her to light. Searching at the spot the man found 
a stone pindi or image, which he was taking to his home, when it 
stopped at a certain spot, and there its temple was huilt.^ Raja Bala 
Bhadra (A. D. 1589 — IG'il) granted it 36 lahris of land whence the Devi 
was called Chhatrahari. 

The legend associated with Mindhal Devi is as follows : — The 
spot where the temple stands was originally occupied by a house, con- 
sisting of an upper and a lower storey, as is usual in Pangi, belonging to 
a widow with seven sons. One day in early autumn while she was 
cooking in the upper storey a black stone appeared in the chula causing 
her much annoyance. She tried to beat it down but in vain. At last 
she was seiz^ with a trembling, and thus knew that the stone was a 
Devi. Rushing outside she calM to her sons, who were plouo-hing in a 
field with two oxen to a plough, that a Devi had appeared in the 
house. They made light of the matter and asked tauntino-ly if the 
Devi would enable them to plough with one ox, or give them a sdmn. 
Immediately the widow and her sons were turned to stone, she in the 

‘ XhiB temple was erected in the reigu of llaja Meru Vanna (A. D. 680—700). 
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house and they in the field. From that time only one ox to a plough 
has been used in ploughing at Mindhal and the place has been a sdsari 
grant for many centuries.^ 

Dm CULTS IN SlEMOU. 

There is a temple of Devi Jawalamukhi (‘ goddess of the flaming 
mouth ■’} at Lana Eawana, concerning which the following legend is 
told : — 'Mahant Twar Nath and the Devi met at Hardwar, where they 
had gone to bathe, and, when leaving, the m.ihant asked the Devi when 
he should meet her again. The goddess promised to meet him after 
two years at Rawana, and duly manifested herself in his mouth, but the 
mahant being unaware of her advent struck his mouth and thus caused 
the goddess to flee from him. Simultaneously the whole surrounding 
forest caught fire, and the people, thinking the mahant must be an evil 
spirit who had enraged the goddess, called in Brahmans who found out 
the truth. It is said that the stones are still black from the fire which 
consumed the forest. The place having been purified, a temple was 
built and a Brahman jmjdri appointed. The pnjdri offers incense 
and bhog every Sunday morning and on the first day of the month 
{sankrdnt). The fair is held on the Durga Ashtmiday in Asauj. 

Nagarkoti Devi has her home at Shaya Pajotha and Sharauli, and 
the l^end states that the Pandavas on their way from Kailas to Kuruk- 
shetra stopped at Shaya, and built a temple here for the goddess, or, 
as some say, brought the goddess here. Tiie temple faces south, and 
on the eighth day of the bright half of the month offerings are made 
to the goddess. Sapara is also associated with Nagarkoti Devi, but 
the place is one of peculiar sanctity whether the goddess be present or 
absent from it. There is also a Nagarkoti Devi at Dalahan, known 
also as Dalahan Devi. 

Bis Nana is the home of Bharti Devi, who is said to have been 
brought from Kidar Nath Badri Naraiu in Debra Dun. She is also 
called Kushki Devi. 

There is a temple of Devi on the hill of Lai, built by Bhera Rangar,* 
the famous robber. Worship is performed here on the sanhrdnts and 
every Sunday and naurdtra in Asauj and Chet. 

Devi Bhangain has a ling temple in Dhdr village, a mile north of 
Bhung. The legend runs that certain cowherds used to graze cattle in a 
forest, and their children, seeing a pointed stone, broke it in pieces, but 
next day the pieces had joined together and all traces of injury had dis- 
appeared. This occurred several times, and so the cultivators of 
Dasakna, convinced of the Ung’i miraculous power, erected a temple 
there. The Shiv Ling, four inches high and as many in girth, is known 
as Devi Bhangain, and is never clothed or ornamented. There is no 
special pujdri, and pilgrims bring their own Brahmans. The offerings 
consist of milk, ghi and he-goats. The flesh of the latter is eaten by 
the pilgrims, the head being given to the Brahman pujdri. The fair 

' The people believe that if two oxen are used one of them will die. 

® The terra Rangar or Ranghar wed to ( e ranch more wide-pread than it is now. It was 
nsed, for example, of the people of Morinda Banganwala in Arabala and of those of SathiAli 
and Batala in Gnrdaspnr : Khazan Singh, Philosophic Histofp of the Sihh Religion. Pt. 

I, pp, 211, 216. 


Nagarkoti 

Devi. 


Lai Devi. 


Bhangain 

Devi. 
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Naina DerC. 


L4 ne?(. 


The new god- 
des». 


Is held on different dates In Asarh, and Is attended by the goddesses 
Bijal and Ghatrlall. Only the people of Bhojes Thakarl and Dasakna 
attend. 

The arrangements for the worship of Naina Devi at Balia are 
of Interest. The pnjdrts belong to eight families of Deva Bhate, 
each family taking the duties for a month in turn and receiving a 
share of the produce at each harvest from the neighbouring villages. 
If the pujdris perform their service inefficiently and fail to exhibit 
in a convincing manner the virtues of the goddess, they receive no 
dues. The Devi has no temple, but her images are kept in the 
house of a Bhat. The original image, when brought from Keonthal, 
was first placed in that house, for which reason the people do not 
venture to place it elsewhere. The images are 15 or 16 in number, 
the oldest being fixed ^asthdiHin). It is about a foot in height, 
with four hands, but only the bust is carved. It has a canopy of silver, 
and wears a necklace of rupees, silver ornament {sis-pJiul) on its head 
and a silver necklet {gal-si ri) and has also a silver palanquin. The 
fair is held on the Ranwi Dhar above the village on the first three 
days of Sawan, and is attended by the men of Karali and the neighbour- 
ino- Ijliojes, who sing and dance. On each evening of the fair the 
image of the goddess visits Thauntha, Mashwa and Tatiana villages, 
birt in the day-time it remains at the fair. It is believed that if cholera 
or any other epidemic breaks out in a village it can be stopped by taking 
the image there. 

The fair of the goddess La is held in the jungle near NagU Toka 
on the sankrdnt of each month. The temple is small and of great 
antiquity, containing a stone image of the goddess. She is worshipped 
by Hindus and Muhammadan Gujars. 

About sixty years ago the people of hhoj Bajga proclaimed the 
appearance of the goddess of Tilokpur at Shakur, so they built a temple 
to her as the new goddess. At her fairs on the sankrdnl of each 
month the goddess possesses a Kanet who dances in the temple, and then 
coining outside shows himself to the assembled multitude who hail him 
with shouts of jai-jai, and bow before him. In his ecstasy ' he pres- 
cribes remedies for afflicted men and beasts. 

The goddess at Kawag on the fJhdr of that name is worshipped 
by Bhats alone, and only Bhats dance in her honour. Her ritual 
is the same as that of the new goddess. The temple is old, and 
now roofless. 

The goddess at Belgi is known under that name, but is also wor- 
shipped as Simlasan. 

Devi Kudin has her temple at Dudam in Tahsil Pachhad. The 
legend is that she was a daughter of Sur Purkash, Raja of Sirmur, who 
was blind, and lived in N^ri Jagila, When the Raja refused to pay 
tribute to the Mughal Emperor the latter sent a host against him through 
Dehra Dun, which was met by the Rajd's army under the princess 
herself The Sirmur forces were annihilated in the battle, and the parohil 
of the princess' brought her head to Dudam where he erected a temple 
and began to worship the princess. Another version says that the 
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princess fell in an attack on Dalhij and after her death revealed to the 
parohit that he would find her at a certain spot, at which after a search 
the parohit found the image now in the temple. The fair is held on 
the ikd'hhi before the Diwali, on which day the image is placed on a 
singhdsan or throne. This is also done on each Sunday in H4r. 

At Naog, now in Patiala territory, lived Lagasan Devi, the 
sister of Kudin. Her temple is at Khargaon. Her fair is held on the 
U'ddshi before the Dewali. It is said that she appeared at the source 
of the river Giri, but others say she appeared from that river at 
Khargaon. 

ikt Tilokpur is the temple of Devi Bala Sundri. There is held a 
large fair in her honour in the mouth of Chet when the Raja attends 
and a buffalo and several he-goats are sacrificed. She is as commonly 
worshipped by hillmen as by people of the plains. 

The goddess Kiatasaii has a temple at Barabau, seven miles south Deri Kafatan 
of Nahan on the road to Paunta. In a battle between the Rajputs and 
Ghulam Qadir, Rohilla, a woman appeared fighting for the former, 
when their defeat seemed imminent, and the Muhammadans were routed. 

The temple was built to oommomorate the Rajput victory. On the sixth 
day of the naicrdtras in Asauj and Chet haican is performed in the 
temple, and the Raja occasionally visits the temple in person or deputes 
a member of the royal family to be present. 

Dfivi IN THE Simla Hills. 

Devi Adshiikti or Durga Mdtd. — A Brahman of the Sakteru 
Pujara family relates that more than 100 generations^ ago his 
ancestors came from Kashi (Benares) and settled at Hat Koti ; 
and that one of them came to Kaclieri village with Adshakti 
Bhao’wati. This goddess, with her sister and Kot Ishwar, were 
shut up in the tutnbfi as has been told in the account of Kot 
Ishwar. Adsliakti Hew to the top of Tikkar hill above Ghamana, 
a village in Kumharsain ami settled there in the form of a Hag. Her 
presence was revealed to a Mdiviiiiiia of Tikk<u’ in a dream, and the 
ling was found and placed in a temple. The other pujdns of Kacheri 
say that Adshakti, commonly called Bliagwati Mata, no doubt came 
from Hat Koti, but that she was never imprisoned in a tCnnhi, and that 
when the pdiida of Hat Koti had shut up Kot Ishwar in the luinhi the 
two Durga sisters accompanied him, one walking ahead and the other 
behind him, looking for an opportunity to release him. When the 
pditda fell and Kot Ishwar escaped the two sisters also Hew away. 

First they went to Rachtari village and thence to Hiitu, Durga Mata 
settled at Tikkiir in which neighbourhood Bhuria, once a powerful 
maWdiiiM, had fallen into difficulties. Ho consulted Brahmans and then 
sent lor a number of virgins and, hiving made them sit in a row, cried 
aloud that th; spirit that distre.ssed the mniviiiina, whether he were 
a golcra ibvil, should .ipp’ar and reveal through one of the girls _why 
ho'' had hiuMSSi] the w One of the girls began to dance in an 

e;, St icy and svil tha' B iigw.itf Mitt w.is lying on Tikkar hill in the 
form ut a H'l-j and tha' of the two sisters one lived on Kanda, the top, 
and the oilier at Mund i, the foot of the hill. The mawanna and his 

TT 
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Bralimans excused themselves saying that they had not known ot tneir 
presence, and they promised to build a temple for the M4ta. The girl 
in a trance walked up the Tikkar hill, the other virgins, the Brahmans 
and the niawanna following her. The girl pointed out the spot where 
the ling lay, and on that spot was built the temple called Mdtri Deori, 
which still exists. At that time Polas, a Brahman from the Sindhu 
Des, came to Lathi village and began to worship Durga INIata. He 
came to look after Kot Ishwar who w'ould not appear before him, but 
at la§t after 12 years he revealed himself and then the Brahman began 
to worship him. Kot Ishwar gave the pujaris of Batara village to 
Bhagwati Mata for worship. These pitjarii are said to have come from 
Korn Desh. The Mateog Brahmans were settled in Batara and they 
worship Kot Ishwar daily, but at the four Sankrants in Baisakh, 
Sawan, and Magh and at the Diwali the Shei'kotu Brahmans officiate. 
Kirti Singh, the first Rana of the Kumharsain family, acknowledged 
Durga Bhagwati as sister of Kot Ishwar and built her a new temple 
at Kacheri. Every third year a Biija mein is hold and the State pays 
the expenses. 

According to the custom of the Kumharsain family the jadola 
ceremony (cutting the hair of a son or wearing nose or ear-rings by the 
girl) is performed at Matri Deora. The Rana and his Ranis go in 
person to this temple with their children for the ceremony. Similarly 
on ascending the gaddi the new Rana. with his family attends at the 
Matri Deora a ceremony called the Jawala Jiitra. Bhagwati Mdta 
holds a petty /rtyfr from the State and also has a small heton {deoddr) 
forest. Goats are sacrificed to her, and every third year or when desired 
buffaloes are also killed before her at Matri Deora. Some people believe 
that though Mata has temples at Matri Deori and Kacheri she is 
always sitting at her brother Kot Ishwar’s side at Madholi. Benu and 
Bhuri are two ///e.M or servants of the Mata. Benu was a Chot from 
Bena in Kulu and Bhuri came from Jo Bag at Halta. The latter is a 
female attendant and was originally a ghost. Both attend at the gate 
of the temple. 

M ith the shrine of Devi at Hat Koti many wonders are associated. 
One of these may be cited. On one side of the portal of the goddess 
stands a large bronze vessel battered and soiled with age upon a metal 
plinth. Formerly its fellow stood on the other side, but one night in 
Bhddon when the river below was in spate, the pair of vessels moved from 
their pedestals of their own accord. Rocking jointly from side to side 
they took their w.ay through the narrow gate of the courtvard until they 
reached the river bank and plunged with shrill whistles into the torrent. 
The priests pursued them, but were oidy just in time to rescue one and 
the second dis.nppeared. I'he one thus saved is u.5w seeurelv chained to 
an image_ of Ganesh sitting in the temple, Imt someiimes still in the 
stormy nights of Sawan and Bhiidon it rocks upon its pedestals strain- 
ing at its chains, and whistling and moaning as though pleading to be 
allowed to join his lost companion. .It other times the peasant when 
planting out rice in the fields adjacent to the shrine sees the operation of 
a brazen vessel, mirrored in the water, which eludes his gr.rsp as he tries 
to seize it. 
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Devi Kasumha vt KIvJDihu — Kliekbsu is on tlie uortli bank 
of Sutlej in Kulu. Kot Isli war’s other Bister, Kasumba Devi, settled 
here when he escaped from Pm. One of the Chhabisbi Brahmans of 
Goan, a village in Kulu Saraj, saw in a dream a ptnfji or linfi. The 
i'oddess then toh! him of her presence, and desired to have a temple 
built for her at Khekh&u. The people say that the artisan who made 
the image of Hat Koti Diirga was called in to make her image. When 
Ive had finished that image the niaivdii un of Hat Koti had cut his right 
hand so that he might not make any more like it, but with his left hand 
he made a siniilar image at Khekhsn. Rana Kirti Singh acknowledged 
this Devi as Kot Ish wav’s sister and gave her a.;V//i/ worth Rb. 42-2-0. 
The original intention was that !» bJiaiau of kinr land at Khekhar and 
goats should be given by the Stale on both the asltamis, in Chet 
and Baisakh. This Devi also holds a jogin from Kotgarh and Kulu, 
When Kot Ish war has any /e/; she cr mes to INfadholi and joins in it. 
A 7nda is held at Khekhsu. There used to be a hhunda 

every 12 years at Khekhsu, hut Government has forbidden it owing to 
the risk of human life. 

Bragu Deo is the h'lor or servant of Kasumba. He was brought 
from Jiindla in Kumharsain and w'as originally a devil. 

In the Simla Hills was a goddess, w'ho first settled in the Tuna 
forest (a part of Chamhi Kupar) w'ithout any one being aware of her 
advent. But in the time of Rana Narain Singh of Kot Khai she came 
in a woman’s shape, but dressed in old and ragged clothing, to Halai 
(a village near Kiavi) where the Rana. had some fields. When he went 
to see his fields, he took her for one of his labourers, and abused her 
for her idleness, whereupon the K.ali transformed herself into a kite 
and flew away saying — 

Wine ri Kdlka Kidri del'Jiv/i dt. 

Narain Singh Thdkure rope rdni de hit. 

‘ Kali of Tuna came to see Kiari. 

But Narain Singh Tliakur employed her to transplant rice plants 
in his kidr (irrigated fields).’ 

From that time Kali has been worshipped in the forest and is con- 
sidered the most powerful of all the K^lis. 

Devi Gayashin’s idol was brought to Sh manii villag-e in Mahlog 
State by Surja Brahman of Bhagri in the Kuthar State. All the 
members of his family had been killed by Badohf Kanets, who were at 
that period troublesome dacoits, so he left his village for ever and settled 
at Shamanu where he built a temple for the Devi image. Her fair is 
held on the first Tuesday in Chet. 

Dev£ cults is Sabu. 

Durga Devi, sister of Lachhmi Narain, is also called Devi Dhir. 
Once a girl appeared at a spring near Daogi, and declared herself to be 
the goddess and Lachhmi Narain to be her brother. 

Devi Hard Durga’e legend illustrates the disgrace which attaches 
to a girl’s marriage with an inferior. Once a Thakur was having a 
house built and the mason asked him to promise him whatsoever he 
might demand on its completion. When it was finished the mason 
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demanded the hand of the Thakiu-’s beauteous daughter in marriage; 
and bound by his pledge, the Thalcur tiestowed her upon him. The pair 
took their road to the mason’s house, but on the way the mason bade his 
bride fetch him water from a stream. Unable to hear this disgrace she 
threw herself into the water, and w'hen he w^ent to look for her he found 
nothing but an image lying on the bank. This ho brought home and 
worshipped. 

Devi Bari has a temple in Kothi Dhaul. She first manifested her- 
self at Charakh near Bari by taking the milk of a Band’s cow. Convinced 
of the truth of his herdsman’s story of this miracle the Band went to 
the spot and then had a black stone image made and placed in a 
temple. This idol is 2 feet high, and there are also masks of brass and 
silver in the temple. The ipvjdri is always a Kanet and the Devi has a 
pur. 

Dara Devi has a temple at Dard. A Thdkur’s grain was all carried 
off by ants to the Devi’s piufji, and so a temple was built in lier honour. 

Devi Kohla or the Devi of Kowel has a curious origin. The cows 
of the villagers used to graze near Nirmand, and one of them was found 
to be giving milk to a cat. So the people began to worship the cat and 
an image of her was made. It is of black stone, 2 cubits in height. 
The pvjdri of the temple is alw'ays a panda, 

Pachld Devi of Srigarh has also a curious tradition. Pichu Chand, 
Thdkur of Deohari, saw in a vision a black stone image which hade him 
go to see it lying at Kashta. He did so and brought it to Kashta and 
thence to Deohai'i, where he worshipped. Thdkur Jog Chand, his rival, 
in jealousy at his devotion, c^uarrelled with him and Piehir Chand made 
a vow on the goddess to kill him. He succeeded and built a temple 
to the goddess who was named Pichld after him. This Devi has four 
temples : at Deohari, Kashtd, Chaldma, and Buni. One fair at Deo- 
hari is held at the Diwali in Maghar and another fair on the ashtami 
in Asauj at Kashta. At Deohari a ihand is celebrated annually. 

Kasumhha Devi has tw'o temples on the Sui Dhar or range, one at 
Khaksu, the other at Ruhra. A Baja of Bashahr used to live at 
Khaksu, and in order to get a son he used to recite the path of*Kdli. 
She manifested herself to him in the form of a black stone image and 
bade him worship it, so he founded the temple at Khaksu and named 
it after himself. It contains a black stone image, 1 cubit high, and 
a female figure, 3 cubits high, in metal. The pujari is always a 
Sarsut Brahman. The goddess selects her own gnr, 

Devi Chebri’s temple was founded by Devi Kali who killed a 
number of demons who used to devour the children of the neighbour- 
hood. The idol is of black stone, 2 cubits high, and represents the 
goddess. There are other images also in the temple, but they are only 
one or two spans high. 

Dhanah Devi has a similar legend. Kali defeated the asurs or 
demons and in her honour the people of Dhanah built her a temple. 

Devi Pujarli’s temple is ascribed to a Brahman who, when 
ploughing his field, turned up a metal mask which he placed in a niche 
in his house. Soon after he fell ill and went to his former Devi, Ambiki, 
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but ?be toll! him that her claiiti^hter liad manifested lierself to him and 
that he should make a vow to her for his recovery. The temple con- 
tains an image of black stone, :2 feet high. Ambik^'’p own temple at 
Nirmand is well known and Chaudi Dovi is said to have slain two 
rdkhsJias, Chand and i\lund. Her temple dates from the same year as 
that at Nirmand. 

Naina Devi owes her tem2de in Kothi Danogi to the disco vmy of 
an idol wdtll beautiful eyes by a girl who was herding cattle near a 
stream. Its eyes became the object of the iieople’s veneration. It is 
of black stone, -S feet higli. Its pv.jdri is a Nola Kauet. 

Devi Bari owes her temple at Bari to Brasanii, a Brahman who 
lived in Bari plioti. He was childless, and in order to get a son, used 
to recite paths to Kali, on the bank of a stream. One nigbt, it was 
revealed to him that beneath the earth lay a black stone image of a 
goddess. She also bade him worship her, and he was blessed wdth a 
son. The Brahman then in fulfilment of a vow erected this temple in 
her honour, and it was named after him. Soon after this, the Raja 
of Suket became a votary of Kali and built a temple in her honour at 
Chhikiana. 

Three fairs are held annually at as many places, one on the 9th of 
Baisdkh at Bari called the Tarsluu fair. The IliwSli is held at Suket, 
when the Janamashtmi festival is also observed. Tbe Shand is ob- 
served every 1-2 years. 

The cult of Devi B^ila Durga is associated with that of Mdrkanda 
Deota. The temple at IMarkanda was founded by a S^dhu from Trilok- 
n4th. 

At Bai'gali is the mandir of Devi Durga called mandir Baggdn 
Deora. A fair is held from Isfc to Srd Phagan annually and is followed 
by the naurdtas in Chet and Asauj during which girls are fed. On 
the Rikh Puniya is celebrated This temple has existed for a long 
time, but the date of its foundation is not known. It contains a stone 
idol of the goddess. A hdrddr by caste a Kanet manages its temple 
affairs. The pujdri is a Sarsut Brahman. The chela or gnr is a 
Kanet. Their offices are hereditary. 

In Kulu proper the cult of Devi is even more popular than it is 
in SarSj. Her cult names are numerous. She is called Bhaga Sidh, 
Bhanthali, Bharari, Chamunda, Dasmi Barda, Garanjpuri, Harnam 
Jagan Nathi, Jaishari or Mahi Kashai’, Jaw^lamukhi, Kali Auri,' 
Kali Mahi Khasuri or Phungni, Khandasan, Kodanta, Kowanah 
Mah4 Maya, Maha Mai Jagni, Nainan, Phungani and Phangani Bari 
Shakh, Sri R^ni Neoli, Sanohia, Sarwari, Singhasan, Tripura Sundari 
and Rnpashna. 

*In Kulu there is at Harchaadi village in phdti Nathan (Kothi Nagar) a temple to 

the idol consisting of a stone or image. Avri means a piefnre, monninent etc. and is 
commonly applied to the stone pnt on end by a man on first visiting one of the numerous 
passes Kulu, e.g. Phar means the ‘'Ridge of the monnments.” Such stones 

are very numerous on all passes in Knln, and are set up on the occasion described, and a 
sheep or goat is killed and given to the companions, or some food is distributed. It 
is said to have once been customary to write tbe name on the stone, and the shapes 
certainly suggest the idea that once they uere carded roughly in human shape. 

The Devi K^li is said to have put the stone as her image at Archbandi. 
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Tbe followlnof is a list of tlie Devi tempk-s in Kulu, their seats and 
the dates of their fairs and festivals. It is interesting' to find a Siddh 
Devi : — 


Name ul Devi. j 

[ ! 
! 

Site of temple 1 

Dales of fairs. 

BliSga Sidclh‘ 

Samod after the goddess 

12tl and 13th Baisakh and for 8 
rl.iys from 31st Stiwan. 

Bhag£k Sidiih j 

1 Peru 

7th Jeth. 

Bh5ga Siddh 

Dera Dnglii Lag ... i 

1st of Chet, 3rd of the light halves 
of Phagan and Chet, Ist of 
Baisakh, Jctli, Bh^don and Asauj, 
and on the full moon day of 
Maghar. 

'Ihc goddess Hirma 

Dhnngri peru 

i 

Dlmagri jdtra on the 1st Jeth for 
three days, on the Phagali, on the 
4th High, 1st of SSwan and 
Baisakh 

Devi Harman 


7th and loth M.igh, Isr Baisikh 
and 1st Asauj. 

Devi KMi Anri 

Devi in Kot'.i Mangarh 

Ist Baisikh, Ist Bliidon and 3rd 
Je«i. 

K41i Aufi 

Archhandi pera 

1st and 2nd of Chet, Ist to 3rd 
of Baisakh, 1st of BhAdnn and 1st 
of Asanj. 

K^li Mahi Khaenrl, Kill 
Auri or Phnngnl. 

Pern Devi in Kcithi Raisan 

1st of Baisikh and Bhadon. 

Devi Phnngni 

Pera Phungani in K. 
Mandalgarh. 

i 

5th and 7th of the lunar months of 
Baisakh and Phigan and on 
.Wednesday and Thnrsday in the 
light halves of Siwan and 
Maghar. 

Devi Phungani 

i 

pera Devi PhungAui in j 
Biasar. 

Ist of Chet, 3rd and 5th of the 
light halves of BaisSkh and Bha- 
don. 

Devi Phangiiii) -■ 

Tiun pera iu Knthi Man- 
g»rii. - 

In addition to fairs in Sdwau, 
Asanj, Maghar and PhSgan, a 
fair is held on the 3rd, 5th and 
7th in the dark half of BaisSkh. 

Devi Ehotaiiti ■ 

Parai Pera in Kothi 
Chnng. 

let to 3rd .Isauj. 

‘The temples of the goddess Chamnnda, rf Narain, Doli Ndg, the goddess Indarol 
and Dharat Pal are connected with this. 

•* South of the temple is a IhatidUr (storehouse') ef the goddeig and to the west are two 
looms for cooking food. At 100 paces in the latter direction '.s a maraJt where a fair is 
held m her honour. 

* Two temples are connected with this, those at Bh^ti pera and Gaian pera. The 
goddess visits these temples on the ceiasion of the fair. 
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Site of temple. I Dates of fairs. 


Bantlali pera ... 7th of Jeth and Ist of Asauj. 

Devi Bhardri ... Mel ... 3pd Asanj. 

Dovf Chammida’ ... Dabogi Pera at >fa3hala On the dwddshi (Idth) iu the 

light half of Phdgan, let Chet, 
new year’s day, 1st to 4th 
Haisalft, Ist Je^h, Ist BhSdon 
and 1st Asauj. 

Devf Chamunda i ... I Nalar p^ra ... | Ist Siwan. 

I I 

Shri I)evf Dasiui Barda ■ Kal.tr pera ... ! Ist to 3rJ Chet, 3l8t Chet to 3rd 

, BaisSkh, 6th to 3rd Her, Slst 
I I Siiwan to 5ch BhSdon and a yag 

every 12 years. 

The goddess Ducha and Gajjan and Karjaii pe- The gajjan on the 4th .Tethand 
Jlncha. ras. the cSacAspaff on the full moon day 

■ of Chet, lasting four days 

\ 

Uevf Garau Puri' ... I Karaiui tjaran Pera, Upar 1st PhSgan, Ist BaisSkh, 8th 

Bela pera and Ringu BaisSkh, O.inesh (’Aoarfaa in SSwan, 
i Pera. in Haj’, 1st of Poh and 21st 

BaisSkh. 

8th to 11th of the light half of 
Baisskh, 7th to 1' th of the light 
I hiilf of HSr, and 7th to 10th of 
j the light half of Asauj. 

; Baisskh shudi afhfami 3 days, 
j Har shadi ashtami 3 days, Asauj 
' shudi a-h^ami" 3 day's, besides 
15th Hi.'lgan, 1 it Chet, 1st of new 
year, 1st Baisskh. 

.I.aishari or JIahi Kashur’ I Hat, in Bajaura Kothi 9th of B.tisakh .and .Sth of BliSdoii. 


.lawSlamukhi ... j Pera I’ali S.ari in Kothi Ist of Baisikh, .le^h ar.d lliir. and 

j Huraiig. nil the 2iid of the light half of 

• Blwan. ,V grand yag is perform- 

ed every 12 years. 

Jawalamukhi ... .Sl .auishi Pers in Kothi ' 1st of Baisakh, .Sa'v.an ami Asauj, 

Khokhan. and on the full moon day of 

Maghar. E.ich lasts one day. 


‘Another temple called pera X.sh ila is eonneeteil with this. It contains an image tai l 
to he that of tlie gitddess Bli'iga 8!dli nud it is worshippetl iu the s,aine room as tlie otlier 
godde.ss. 

■t The temples at itli.ir.i Pert :tud Sungal Pera are c.nmected with this. The g-ei’s 
cli.iriot is trken to tiiese .at a festiv.il. 

! The temple also contains an image of Bhole XSth. It is of stone, one ciiliit log.i. 
It is worshipped along with the goddess. 


The goddess Jaggami4thi .Taggannathi Pera 


Devf Jaggannathi Ji 


Name of Devf, 


The goddess Bhautbali... 
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Name of Devi. 

Site of temple. 

Dates of fairs. 

Devi Kliaudasan 

Naumi pera 


The Japari jdtra in the beginning 
of the new year in the light half 
of the mouth of Chet for four 
days, and Sdwan jdtra on the Blst 
of Sdwan for four days. 

Devi Kodaula* 

Golii pera 

... 

2nd, 12th, 13th and 14th Baisdkh, 
and 2nd Asanj. 

Kowanal 

pera Soil 

... 

The shivrdfri ou the 4th of the 
dark half of Ph5gan, PhdgU ou 
the ihddshi of Ph^gan, chachO’ 
pali on the full moon day, on the 
hir shiv on the let of Baisdkh, the 
Jeapo on the 1st of Jetb,the shevno 
on the Ut of S4wan and the sari 
on the 1st of Asauj. 

DeviMahAMija 

Mahd ifdya 


Tuesday of the light half of Phdgan. 

MahiMaiJagui 

Choppar. 



Nainan '••• 

Bhulaug pera 
Khotchau. 

in Kothi* 

Istof Baisdkh, Sawan and BhSdon, 
each lasting one day . 

PhungQi Bari Sfiahl ... 

Pera Phungdni 

... 

3rd, 5th and 7th of the light half 
of Baisdkh. 

Pliaugni 

Pera Phungni 
in Hanani. 

(lanuani 

1st of Chet and 7th of the light 
half of Asanj. 

Sri lldui Xeoli 

B.dni. 



Devi Sandhia 

Pera Devi Sandhia 

4(h to 7th of the dark half of the 
month. 

Sarwari 

Shurn Dora 


Naumi (9th) of Baisdkh. 

Deota Siaghasan 

Singh^san Devi pera ... 

1st of Baisikh and illuminallons on 
the tij (3rd) of Poh. 

i^'’ipura Snndari 

Nagat 


5th to 10th Jeth, Ist of Asanj, 
Durga athtami in Asauj, 3rd of 
the light half of Poh, one day in 
the light half of Chet, 2nd and 3rd 
Baisakh. 

Devi Kupashna 

Sharani Beyh 
Harkandi. 

in Kothi 

Ist Baisakh aud yag every 3rd year 
on 2nd Bhddon. 


' Xo temple i» eoaaocte.1 with this, but f.iira are heU uu the 2Lst Magbar aud 21st 
riawan tTlieii tho geds and goddcsaee tIsH the fair aud retura in the evening. 
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Bliotinti Devils original temple is at Jari in the Parhati Talley. 
Sh« and Parei Devi botli li.ave temples at Parei. 

There is also a goddess of fire (or else the goddess is typified by fire) 
for when high-oaste Hindu ladies hear a fire hissing they will say hhukh 
mndin kariinicaH mhi, 'consume the back-biter because the hissing 
expresses the wrath of the goddess at the evil habit of back-biting.' 

In Outer Saraj Nirmand in the Niirpiir Valley on the Sutlej Devi 
Ambka is worshipped, the great triennial fair being held in her honour. 
Every 12th year thi-^ fair is celebrated on a very large scale and is called 
the Bhnnda. The following is an account of it : — 

111 the era of the Rishis, there were three kinds of sacrifice : 
the narmtdi, gaumedi, and or sacrifices of men, kiiie and horses. 

These great sacrifices were performed by any one who had subdued the 
whole world, e.g. the Paudavas performed the horse-sacrifice. All 
the Rishis of renown used to assemble and sacrifice, and at the end of 
it they used to slaughter the man or animal, calling on the deufd’s name 
and burning the flesh Then the bones were collected, and their pray- 
ers had such efficacy that the man or animal was restored to life But 
after their era, goats ar d sheep began to be sacrificed, and, instead of 
killing a man, ho was lowered on a rope, leaving it to chance whether 
he was killed or not. The Bhun da is the old i.atme/Hjog, and 

the customs and rites are the same. This great fair is held at 
Nirmand, because Jamdaggau Rikhi being angry for some cause with 
his wife Ambika, mother of Paras Ram, order^ the latter to beat her, 
and he did so. In expiation Paras Ram gave lands to the Brahmans 
of Nirmaud who in return agreed to spend one-tenth of the produce on 
this Bhunda fair. As the Beda caste was appointed as before to ride 
down the rope, the fair was called Bhunda, though some say Bhunda is 
a corruption of bhanddr or temple treasure-house. It is only held at fixed 
periods at Nirmand : elsewhere it is held when enough money &c. has 
been saved. The Nirmaud fair is held in the same year as the Kumbh 
fair on the Ganges, i.e. once in 12 years. Three years after each Bhunda 
is held the Bharoji jag ; three years after that the Bhatpur_^ay occurs ; and 
again three years later the Shand ya/y. These though attended by several 
deotas are of much less importance than the Bhunda. They have no 
connection with Paras Ram and a Beda is not lowered on a rope. 

Before the recent'^ Bhunda at Nirmand there had been Bhundas at 
Nithar (Buddha Mahadev), at Bhamsar (Mahadevj in Naraingarh, at 
Baihna (Mahadev) in Sirigarh, and in December, 1892, at Gorah 
in Rampur State, at which latter a Beda had been lowered on a 
rope. 

The rope for the sacrifice is made of grass, cut at a propitious time, 
with music* two-and-a-half months before the fair, and the Beda him- 
self makes it, performing constant ablutions while working at it. When 

* P. N. Q., II, § 98i. This U another instance of fire being a witneM, 


* This accennt was written in 1898. 
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it is maJe tbc right length it is placed in the temple, and if any one 
steps across it ho is fined a goat, which is sacrificed, and the rope must 
he re-made. No one may ap]>roach it with shoes on or with anything 
likely to defile it ' Tt is leverenced as a tleola. On the day of the fair 
it is lifted with great respect on the lieads of men and taken to the 
cliff, w'here it is securely fastened. At every st ige a goat or sheep is 
sacrificed to it, and when fixed the Beda is placed on it No other caste 
can make or ride it and t! e Bedas regard this as a privilege and deem it 
disgraceful to refuse the descent It is a profitahle venture, as the Beda 
is fed by the people fora year, besides obtaining Rs S4in cash, iewellery 
and clothes with other presents for his wife also. Sacrifices are begun 
in temples ■where means are available for a Bhunda iJi vears beforehand. 
Four Brahmans pray and sacrifice daily by burning rice, fruit, ri/n and 
goat’s flesh, the fire being placed in an earthern vessel sunk some four 
feet in the ground, an image of Kali being set up opposite to it, and 
small brass images of that goddess being placed near it. This vessel 
is called ncibhe lnn4, and it is only opened for the Bhunda, a 
large stone being placed over it on which the sacrifices at the Bhundas 
&c. are performed. Before the fair the rleofds are summoned, and the 
ceremony cannot take place until they come. The mohra or image of a 
(liota does not attend, the lat» or silver vessel full of water alone being 
brought. The /hotds who must attend are those of Khan, Mabel (in 
Suket), Nirt Nagar (in Rampur) and Nirmand (in Kulu). These are 
said to be five brothers. In addition there )f Lalsah. D ulsah, Sanir and 
Sanglah (in Rampur) (called the 'ta'li cleoUh) should also attend. 
Others may do so. 

On a fixed day, called ckMlbic/'kli, a picture of a pine tree is made 
of sinduT (vermillion) on a clean place in front of the temple, and the 
fleotd who is to commence the fair is worshipped by the Brahmans. At 
this place also a fight takes place, and then all the kahd^ of the deotds 
are collected and prayers recited. All the deofds then ge into the kuthi 
of the temple (where the treasure-house &c. are) on to the upper storey, 
and a rath of Shibji of white thread and a similar tree-picture to that 
outside are also made on the ground. On top of this is put a plate of 
Jcansd filled with rice, and a cocoanut wrapped in silk clothes is placed 
on top of the rice. In places on the picture are put cakes, rice and 
cakes with lamps at each corner, 1 he are brought in and 
placed in order round the dot or rath, and if any mohras of the deotdi 
have come they are placed on a clean spot near the wall. Grain is then 
given to the people from the temple store-house. This is called Mam- 
eiflm or invitation. Next day the d otd’sgur (guru) comes with the 
oeota and the people cook cakes and worship round the village (astk/jlie)) 
in which the temple is Goats sheep, and gungar (:, kind of .small pig) are 
billed, and again a mock struggle occurs, any one who likes taking an 
animal. When the circuit of the village is complete a number of sheep 
and goats are cruelly lain in the kitJn of the temple. On the third day the 
rope is worshipped, and goats &c. sacrificed to it. The rope is then fas- 
tened on a cliff as described before, one end high up and the other longer 
down. The Beda bathes and is taken to the kvnd (of sacrifice' The Brah- 
man worships bim, ai d he is considered a gcd, the same worship being paid 
him as is paid to a deotd. Five valuable things {pa>.ehr^.it>) are placed 
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in his mouth, as is done at the death of a Hindu. Then he is clothed 
in a pagri and hurla, and being placed on a goal is taken outside the 
temple. The Beda gives presents to the people, and is nest made to ride 
on the kdrildr’s (manager of a temple) back, and music is played as at a 
funeral, His wife and children, unclothed, sit beneath the rope and 
lament. At the top of the rope four kumhhg or vessels are placed, over 
which a board is put. The rope i fixed in the earth, passing over the 
board. A wooden saddle, like those used on jhulat or rope bridges, is 
placed on the rope, and on this the Beda sits, being firmly tied on to the 
rope. Skins of earth of equal weight are placed on each thigh and a 
white handkerchief is placed in his hand. He is lowered at first with 
ropes to test the balance, and then some barley is tied to his waist. 
These ropes are then cut an, I the Beda slides down. He is taken off at 
the bottom, and he and his family beg of the people, taking whatever 
they touch. He and his wife are taken to the temple, Rs. 84 and 
jewellery &c. being given them. They are danced two-and-a-half times 
round in a circle and dismissed. On the fourth day, after the temple 
gives presents to the deotdi and people, the fair ends. This is called 
the Beal jng. 

In 1893 a goat was lowered in place of a man, with the usual 
accompaniments. The rope is called borto and one account is that the 
mndfiddrs of the temples usually make the rope The Bedas are a low 
caste of dancers. These fairs are held at Nirmand (Devi Ambka), 
Nithar, Dalash, Dhamsa in Bashalir, and certain other places — all on 
the slopes running down to the SuBej. Bhundas do not take place in 
Kulu itself, but very similar ceremonies (Ga.ier), in which grass ropes 
play a ccuspicuous part, are co.nmon, and there is a tradition that men 
used to be lowered over the cliffs on the Beas on ropes of their own 
making. Their names are recorded in tm temple records and are re- 
membered with honour. Further at k'ln (Sk. khaya ?) festivals the 
panchrat-i or five precious things are placed in a man's mouth. ‘ The 
man who was sacrificed was called jidli. 

There is an account of a “ Bhoouda" in Traill’s Statihii^al Account 
of Kuiudoi, p. 69. (Reprinted from Asiatic Resea’'ches, Vol. XLI, in 
Batten's Official Reports on Knmdon, 1851.) Captain Harcourt also gave 
a short account in his llimahiyati Dis'ric's of Kcoloo, halionl and Spiti, 
1874. 

The goddess Hirma, who is said to be a .sister of Jamlu,^ is wor- 
shipped or at any rate invoked at the Kali-ri-dlali which is 
celebrated in I’oh'^, late in December, not in November like the 
Diwali in the plains It is, however, essentially a feast of lamps, 
for, according to one account it is inauguraied on the previous 
evening by a gathering the men on the village greens where they 
sing indec.mt >ongs till a late hour, ending with a chorus in favour of 
Hirma. 'I’he dance circular, each |)erformer dragging his neighbour 
towards the inside or outside till one gets exhausted and lets go, sending 

> N. I. X. Q., IV. isya, 5 141. 

* Sec Vo! HI. p. 2G7, infra. 

' The Diali in Kulu proper takes place geuerally in Poh on the Air, aw as or last day be- 
fore the new i; oon. But in Kfipi waziri it occur# from Magh 7th— 14th and is called the 
taiidld, a corruption of tal didld. Dial* is said to mean house of mercy. 
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all tho. rest sprawliug. On the evening of the festival lighted torches 
are shown at every liouse, the signal being given from the castle at 
Nagar and caught up and down the valley.'- Three days later comes the 
Ganer. The Ganer (from gun, a knot?) is perfomed on the tij or third 
day of the new moon, i.e. three days after the Diali. In former 
times, it is said, huge grass ropes used to be made and great feasts 
held, the people jumping over the ropes in sport. The Mians of Kulu 
used to have ropes stretched between two posts and jump their horses 
over them, the people holding the posts, shaking them as they did so, 
so that sometimes the rider was killed at the jump, his horse catching in 
the rope. 

But at one festival the people of Baragran, a village on the west 
bank of the Beas (where it is also customary to hold it), got drunk, and 
the rope they had left lying about turned into a snake and went on to 
Nagar — across the river. As the snake went along, a dumb boy caught 
hold of its tail, and it coiled itself round him, but the Deota Jiv 
Narayan was on his way to Nagar, and one of his disciples seized 
the snake l)y the head, and it straightway became a rope again by the 
Deota’s power. Then the N.igur people insisted that the ceremony 
should be held henceforth at Nagar and not at the Raja’s race-course, 
and so the practice of stretching it on posts and jumpiiig horses over 
it was discoutiuued. It then became, or still continued, customary to 
drag the rope down to the cliff overhanging the Beas, four men of Jana 
village and four of Nagar racing with it to the cliff. If the Jana men 
won, they had to pay the Nagar people a goat and two loads {bhdrs) 
of rice ; but if the Nagar peo[>le won, the .Tana people had to pay them 
Rs. 500. It is said that this racing was di.seontiniied many years a^o. 
The people of Nagar and Jana now simply run three times with the 
rope a few hundred yards towards the Bea^, bringing the rope back each 
time. It is then broken, the Jiina people taking one part (the head of 
tlie snake) and the Nagar people the other (its tail). 

At this ceremony a ram’s horns are placed on the head of a Chamar 
(currier) of a particular family of Nagar. This man is called the 
jathidii and has a sort of hc.adship over the other men of his caste, who 
are called his seical- or disciples. He gets an extra share of the clothing 
given to the Dagis from the body of a Hindu at his burning. He is ' 
chosen every year, and the same man is often re-elected. When the 
horns are placed on his head, the negi, or headman of the kothi says — - 

He su maugal, kesu hath. 

He sti mangal. Raja hdth. 

He $u mangal, ri’aigat hath. 

He s» mangal, ediod hath. 

He mangal, dhar'.ri hath. 

He .?« mtngal, Hirma hath. 

He su mangal, kesu hdth. 

“ Oh god ^andj blessed one' aid the fruits of the earth the Raia 
the people, the princes, the laud, the goddess Hirma, the fruits uf the 
earth. 

' Kiugra OazetUer, Pt. II, Kulu, p. 46. 

' N. I. N ti., IV., § I. 
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The negi then places a rupee in his mouth as is done to a dead 
man. (This is also a feature of a similar ceremony). 

After this every one sings and dances, and a feast is held. No 
offence is taken at anything said. The Dagans, or wives of the out- 
caste D4gis, abuse the better caste ofBcials of the village, blowing pieces 
of grass at them out of their hands, and getting some money as a 
present. This part of the festival is called kalagi, lit. “ tuft of the 
mundl (pheasant) feathers ” worn in the head-dress. It is said that in 
former times the high caste men used to sit and eat with men of any 
caste at the Diwali wlieu Shakti (Bhagwati) was worshipped, but this is 
not toe case now. There is a story about the ram whose horns are 
used. When the Pal kings from Jagatsukh attacked the Ranas of 
Nagai’, a ram fought for the latter, who were conquered, and the Pals 
captured him ; but as he had fought so bravely, they honoured him by 
taking him to the Jagatipat or sacred stone (brought to Nagar by 
deotds in the form oti bees), and putting a rupee in his mouth they 
killed him. His horns are now kept in a little temple close to Nagar. 
At this same fight certain loazirs who fought for the Ranas were also 
captured. The Pal king pxrdoued them and made them dance before 
him as a sign of subjection to him. Their descendants still dance at the 
Ganer, and are presented with a rupee each. The family is called 
Andrao, i.e. ‘ inner counsellers.'’ At the kalagi ceremony an indecent 
song is still sung. 

Appended is a portion of one of the songs sung at the kalagi : — 

Jai Devi, Rirma M.H. 

Victory Mother-goddess Hirma. 

TeTi khei khelni Idi. 

We begin to play thy game. 

Posha mdh, Poh pardli. 

The month of Poh, Poh is the mouth of rice straw ricks. 

Ihori hhosi, iuJiu jali. 

Mdgha mdh, cliurni lomi. 

In Magh the icicles are long. 

Dernd ydr, kJt iri komi, 

Phdgun mdh, ila pila. 

In Phagan, all is mud. 

Khanju idud, thoku kela, 

Ghetr mdh, gdli gari kd. 

In Chetr the place is dug. 

Moslu jehd, Leth pattkd. 

As big as the flail, or pole for husking rice — mem'iru a I'inle 
erectum est. 

BaitdkliK mdh, bathe kdpu. 

In Baisakh the cuckoo calls. 

Pahle, pahle mdushe la*rd chdpu. 
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Ibb«tfOn, 
S ilf. 


Jet/td mih, gugri nidd. 

Jthtiti kdehii, tiliun pidd. 

Shard mdh, ohar rout. 

In Har, the rice-bede are full. 

Bfiale iitdnshd hegai nahin lent 

and so on. The lines not translated are hardly fit for translation. 

It is clear that the whole festival is older than the myth, which is 
eiiually clearly in part historical and in part an attempt to account for 
the rites. 

Devi as the small-pox goddess. 

Si'tala,^ the small-pox goddess, also known as Mata, or Devi, is 
the eldest of a band of seven sisters by whom the pustular group 
of diseases is supposed to be caused, and who are the most dreaded of 
all the minor powers. The other six are Masani, Basanti, Maha Mai, 
Polamde, Lamkaria, and Agwani, whose small shrines generally 
cluster round the central one to Sitala. One of them is also called 
Pahavwali, or she of the mountains. Each is supposed to cause a 
specific disease, and SitaWs speciality is small-pox. These deities are 
never worshipped by men, but-ouly by women and children, enormous 
numbers of whom attend the shrines of renown on Sitala^s saptami, 
the 7tli of the liglit half of Sawan, when only light food is eaten. 
Every village h is its loo.il shrine also, at which the offerings are all 
impure. Sitala rides upon a donkey, and gram is given to the donkey 
and to his master, the pott?r at the shrine, after having been waved 
over the head of the child. Fowls, pigs, goats and cocoanuts are 
offered, black dogs are fed, and whiti^ cocks are waved and let loose. 
An adult, who has recovered from small-pox, should let a, pig loose to 
Sitala, or he will again be attacked During an attack no offerings 
are made ; and if the epidCiiiic has once seized upon a village all wor- 
ship i^ di'continued till the disease has disappeared. But so long as 
she keeps her bauds off it, iiothiafr is too good for the goddess, for she 
is the one groat dread of Indian mothers. Sho is, however, easily 
frightened and deceived ; and if a mother has lost one son by small- 
pox, she will call the next Kurria, hv of the dunghill, or Baharu, the 
outcast*', or Miiru, the worthless one, or Molar, bought, or Mangtu, 
borrowed, or Bhagwana, given by the Great God ; or will send him 
round the village in a dust-pan to show that she sets no store by him. 
So too, many mothers dress their children in old rags begged of their 
neighb mrs till they have passed the dangerous age. 

In Robtak, where Sitala is also called Ganwali, her great days of 
worship are the Tuesdays in Chet,- though in some villages Mondays 
apiK'ar to be pivfcrrcd. At Rabra again the MVdnesdays in Har are 

iSbiilA liii'.ni-' ■ irom sU, aii't sn siii.^ll-pox is aUo kn.wvn as Tliaiuli', ‘ cold ’ 
Colli water and ('. Id lw>l ;iri' ..ff. rc.l at liiT -slirini'S, cither to iiiMpiti.itc- her or as 'suitable 
food; 1“ N Q. I. .Iciording to Slceiiiaii, hurtling the bodies of ihildrtB, who die 
of small-p v, aggr.Ttali'S the disease. K.ainldes, I, pp. 218 ft vfjj. 

> In Maler Kotia tl.c Jlat.I Rani f.air is hold on the fourth Tuesday of Chet M4t4 
tho goddees of stnall-pox, is then worshipped and sweet bread and rice offered to her. ’ 
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auspicious and at Anwali iliero is a great day in Asauj At her 
shrine in llohtak the concourse in Chet is a large one, and food is 
distributed to Brahmans, but the offerings are taken by sweepers. 
Sick or well the worship is carried on, and the rupee often seen on a 
boy’s neck is fre(^uently put on when he is supposed to be 
attacked by Sitala. Tt is ]>articnlarly favourable to ha\ea 
shrine at a crossways, and the goddess is then called Chauganwa, ‘ she 
of the four villages’, or Ohaurasta, ‘ she of the four ways’, Matii. At 
Ukhalchana and Kosli in Kohtak Lakaria,’ her sister goddess, is also 
represented at her temple, but //er shrine faces west, 'rhis title may, 
however, be only another name for Sitabi, for she is said to live in the 
i'ii'ar {acacia arabica) and its roots are conse(preutl y watered night and 
morning by Hindus. Her vehicle, the donkey, is for the same reason 
fed with we( gram and fried eatables, the idea of cooling thus coming 
into play.® 

The shrines of Sitala, which arc to be found near almost every 
town and village, are about 2 feet high and are generally built 
by Banias after a patient has recovered, as a thank-offering. All 
through the small-pox season, which is generally in the cold 
weather, and especially during an outbreak of the disease, women 
may be observed going about carefully watering each shrine in a group 
to cool th=‘ goddess and so, vicarioitsly, any patient they may be 
interested in, or to gain her favour.® Her shrines are called Sitala- 
ghar or in Gurgaoii Sfyar, and the lamps burnt at them are of the 
elmukha type, a pan with one light, and are lit on Alondays and Tues- 
days. In the South West Punjab a mass of clinker, strongly reminis- 
cent of a countenance deeply pitted with small-pox, may sometimes 
be noticed covered with g/ii, flowers and grain. These are offerings 
to Sitala, the clinker being used as a shrine or rather altar possibly 
because in a country where Islam is dominant shrines could not be 
built. 

At the temple of Sitala at Danatha in Gurgaon fairs are held on 
the Wednesdays in Chet. 1 50 years ago a fair used to be held at 
Kharbala, but one Udah, a J5tS who used to worship the goodess, s.aw 
her in a vision and she bade him to remove Iier temple to Danatha, 
using some of the bricks of the old one. The temple is administered 
by the headmen of the village and they take all the offerings. Their 
yj# is Shall. The story is that a Jat used to beg in faqir’s clothes and 
so his descendants came to be called fkdh', and have been professioned 
beggars ever since. Every Wednesday a lamp is lit in the mandir. A 
sacred lamp is kept burning during Chet and it is also said thjit a lamp 
is lit ‘ after midnight.’ 

' Ijamkaria appears to be another term for this Kofdess, — vide p 350 eapra. 

> I. N. Q.. IV, § 150. 

’ P. K. Q., II, § 646. When a ohild has small-poic, Hindus wl'l also feed an ass 
as Sitala’s chosen vehicle. In Kasur this ceremonv is said to be called jandipuja ; 
III, i 6S6, IV, 150, Ihid, III. § 686. 

< In Onrgaon JiSte take offerings to Sitala. There is an obsenre tradition in that part 
of tbe Province that the are descended from * Bliaddar, brother of Bhil ’ Ijut no con- 
nection with Bhaddar K41i is suggested. 
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Quite distinct from Sitala is Kandi Mata, so-called from the ring 
of spots which forms round tho neck when the p.irtiuular pustular erup- 
tion duo to her takes ])lace. Her shrine is usually smaller than Sitala's, 
hut they are comuionly many, not one. At Bcri in Rohtak an avenue 
of them leads up to Devi’s lemi)le, as these shrines are usually built on 
recovery in fullilment of a vow. 'I'he second Sunday after recovery is 
especially suitable for worship and Re. j-l-ll are usually spent on dis- 
tributing sweets Regarding worship during health, customs vary in 
different villages, it being held every Sunday in some and in others 
onlv on those which fall in the light half of tlicMUOnth, while others only 
hol'd it on these days during an attack of sickne.ss. In Bahadurgarh the 
6th of Sawan is a great day for the Baiiia women to worship this god- 
dess at /v7«V bushes, on the ri>ad to the station, by sticking gram on the 
thorns and giving chapulis etc. to Brahmans. It is becoming usual, 
especially with Banias, for the bride, bridegroom and bridal party to do 
pujd at this goddess’ shrine. Her shrines at Chirana are of peculiar 
interest. The Jats and Dhanaks have separate rows of them and the 
.Tats have one regular temple of the Kandi in which is an image of the 
goddess, without a head. .Vs a rule her shrines i on* in no images. They 
are often to the north of the village, because the disease is supposed to 
have come from the hills.'' Occasiorudly worshi]i is offered by sprinkling 
gram before them in times of plague. But the plague goddess is one 
Phulan Devi, whose lialf-completed shrine at Jasatir attests her ill-will or 
inability to stay the disease. Jagta is a shrine similar to that of Kandi, 
and it too appears to be erected to a goddess. It is worshipped at wed- 
dings with a prayer for offspring, and also wheti a dise.ase, which seems 
to be eczema or itch, apjtears 

Masani’s shrines are hardly distinguishable from Sitala^s. Most 
villages in Rohtak jwssess one. Hlaisdn is a disease that causes emacia- 
tion or atrophy in children, and .she is propitiated to avert it. It occurs 
in Sirmur wdterc one of the two cines* in vogue consists in burning 
mustard and other oils in a lamp called gnina, with wicks and a 
hollow in the centre. In this hollow pistachio nuts, flowers and jier- 
fumes are placed. Seven marks are made with vermillion on the lamp 
and one on the child’s forehead. All the 32 wicks are then lit and after 
it has been waved round the heads of both mother and child it is carried 
out beyond the village boundary and placed in the forest. This may be 
in reality a rite in the worship of the goddess. 

So also in Gurgaon, the chief fair held in the district is that of 
the goddess of small pox, Masani, whose temple is at Gurgaon. A 
small mela takes place there every Tuesday, except in Sawan, but the 
largest fairs are those held in Chet. The temple is held in great 
repute throughout this part of the countiy and is visited every year by 
pilgrims from the Punjab and United Provinces to the number of 
50,000 or ^0,!'n(i. The offerings which often amount to Rs. 20,000 
were formerly appropriated by Begam Samru, but are now a perquisite 
of the land-owners of Gnrgaon. Pilgrims visit the shrine on Mondays 
throughout the year but the biggest gatherings, amounting sometimes 

' Cf. PaharwAli, above, as a title of cne of Sitala’s sister dtvU. 

« For the other see Sirmur QcatUier,' p. 26, 
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to 20,000 souls in one day, occur on the four Mondays in Chet. 
Tradition thus describes its origin : — 

There was a shrine sacred to the goddess Devi locally known as 
Masani, at the villi^e of Keshopur in Delhi. Some 250 years ago 
the goddess appeared in a dream to Singha a Jat, of some influence at 
Gurgaon, and saying that she wished to leave Keshopur directed him 
to build a shrine for her in his own village. At the same time she 
authorised the fortunate Singha to appropriate all the offerings at 
her shrine, so her orders were promptly carried out. The shrine 
flourished until its fame reached Benares. A visit to it is an antidote 
to small-pox, and women from great distances flock to it with their 
children to obtain this benefit all the 3'ear round Singha and his 
heirs enjoyed the offerings for 200 years. The Be^zum Samru, when 
the pargatta was under her rule, took tne proceeds for a month in each 
year, but now they are again the perquisite of the village headmen. 
The temple is called the mand or temple of Masani, mand generally 
meaning the domed roof of a temple. The origin of the name Masani 
is not known, but probably it is connected with the disease of masdn, 
to which children are very liable. Another story of its foundation is 
that the wife of the great saint Dronacharya, the gitru of the Pandus 
and Kurus, knew of a specific for the cure of small-pox, and so after 
her death this temple was raised to her memory. It has no preten- 
sions to architectural beauty, being almost on a level with the ground. 
It comprises a main room some S ft. square with a small room at the 
back about 5 to 6 ft. sq. which is used for storing valuables. 

There are 5 dharmsatas near it, all built by charitable persons 
and all far superior in beauty to the temple itself. They accommo- 
date about 1000 pilgrims. The image of the goddess is of mixed 
metal bronzed over and about 9 inches high. It is not always kept 
in the temple but remains in the custody of a Brahman who takes it 
home and only puts it in the temple on fair days. In the centre of 
the temple is a small platform of ordinary brick about a foot high 
and on this the image after being clothed is placed in an ordinary 
wooden singhasin. A Brahman is employed to wash the image but 
his oflSce is not hereditary. No special ritual is prescribed. Offerings 
consist of fruits, sweet, c.xsh, flowers, live animals cowries etc., and 
no-distinction is mide between the rituals of different castes. A lamp 
is lit on fair days and only kept burning as long as the fair lasts. 
I’he fact is that the administration is carried on purely business lines. 
The annual contract for the offerings is put up to auction every year 
and the money realized is distributed amongst the landholders of 
Gurgaon in proportion to their shares in the village lar.ds. 

A Maslni fair is also held at the temple of Sftla or Budho in 
Mubarikpur. As at Gurgaon the largest gatherings take place in 
Chet and Baisakh. but people come to worship the devt at all times 
of the year except in Sawan and Asauj. The fair is held on every 
Tuesday in Chet and continues till !<• x.m. on Wednesday. ‘ The 

' Whence the na:n ■ Badho. Bat a in ire rationaBsiic explanation is that Mubarikpur 
lie* about 12 miles from G ufgaon, so pilgrin.s to the Masani at Gurgaon from the Delhi 
and Rohtak ride usually visit the Mubarikpur shrine after they have worahippcd the Masini 
at Gurgaon. Generally they can only do this on a We lues 1 ly, and so the miti has com# 
to be called Budbomata. But now of course Wednesday is deemed sacred to the goddess. 

TV 
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image is worshipped at night. Flowers, Mansuri takias, laddus and 
cocoanuts form the chieE offerings. It is said that seven sisters became 
goddesses : one is at Mubarikpur, another at Basant, the third at 
Gurgaon, the fourth at Kalka in Delhi while the^whereabouts of the 
rest are unknown The temple is 6 yards square. It has a dome 
and two doors and is surrounded on all sides by a platform two yards 
wide, the whole being enclosed by a wall. It is said that 200 years 
ago a came here and asked the Jat villagers to build a temple 
at the place where the platform stood of old. He said that there was 
a goddess there, who would be of great use to them, that her fair 
will he held every Wednesday and that she would be called Budho. 
In the western wall of the temple- facing the door is a small platform 
fths yard wide and 4 long. On this stands an arch containing a 
painting in several colours. This is worshipped, there being no other 
image. Once it was proposed to set up an image but the goddess 
appeared to Basti Ram Jdt, who enlarged the temple, in a dream and 
forbade him to do so. The management is carried on by the pujdri 
who sweeps the temple every morning and washes the painting. He 
is a Jat, by got Sahrawat, and takes the offerings but bears al! expenses. 
The small mandhii outside the temple are also worshipped by the 
pilgrims. 

A local account from Amhala says that there are 10 Mahabidias or 
Adshaktis, ‘ chief goddesses one of whom is Matangi Shakti, the small- 
pox goddess. She has eight names, Ranks, Ghranka, Mela, Mandla, 
Sftala, Si4ala, Durga and Shankara Devi. i<y Masani is meant Ma- 
tangi Devi and she is the protectress of children suffering from small- 
pox, Her ears are as large as a winnowing fan, her teeth projecting, 
her face hideous, eyes huge and mouth wide open ; she rides an ass, 
carries a broom in one hand and a pitcher and ewer in the other and has a 
winnowing fan on her head. The offerings made to her are taken by 
Jogis as well as scavengers, but many people content themselves with 
plastering a small space with cow-dung and putting on them such 
dowers and eatables as they can afford. Her shrines are about 6 feet 
high, and consist merely of upright masonry slabs with triangular tops 
and a projection in front on which to place the offerings. There is always 
a niche for the chirdgh or lamp.* 

Devi is in Hissar essentially the small-pox goddess, and the 
rites to cure the diseases are alt based on this belief. If a child 
be suffering from a mild attack, the disease is called Shukar (Venus), 
and guT is jdaced under a gharwanji, or stand on which pitchers 
are kept, and songs are sung. This is termed ndm-raTchd, or ‘ nam- 
ing’ the disease. In the case of a severe attack it is termed dusri 
Shukar, and on a Sunday a Brahman woman makes the child wear a 
rakh, or amulet with a gold bead, kapur (mercury), and marjan (a pre- 
cious stone), fastened with red thre^. Bhdt or coarse wheat-flour is 
given in alms in the afternoon, and that night the mother and child 
sleep on the ground. The former keeps the Monday as a fast and Ihdl 
and rice are cooked in the evening. On the Tuesday the child’s forehead 

‘ P. N. Q., II, ♦ 647. 
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is marked witk cow’s mine and young girls are fed with the Ihdt, with 
rice and milk, and pice or kauris given them. On the Sundiy and follow- 
ing days the mother pours las^i, or milk mixed with water, on a jand 
tree, sprinkling sonve also on the ground on her way to and from the 
tree. Girls are again fed on the Wednesday and on Thursday morning, 
and the mother again pours lassi on the jand tree, asking its forgiveness 
for her act. She should also sprinkle lassi on this day on every tree on 
her road, and round a kiln as well. On the Monday night fo.lowing 
bhat is given in alms and finally women go in procession to Devi’s 
temple, carrying an umbrella of paper, and accompanied by musicians . 
Chhand or hymns are sung daily to Devi, hut the name of Ram may 
not be utter^, so he is addressed as Jaidewa. One of the lines sung 
is : — O Devi, thou ridest a tiger under the shade of a canopy and a snake 
is thy whip.’ 

As long as the disease lasts dhiip grass and the dung of an elephant 
or sheep is burnt, and the child should wear a piece of tiger’s flesh tied 
in a rag round its neck. may not be eaten in the house after the 
last visit to ikxejand tree, and the mother must avoid ghi for forty days, 
and fast every Monday. Visits of condolence, or receiving hkdjji or 
food distributed at m irriages are forbidden, and if any one comes to 
enquire as to the child’s welfare he asks ‘ maJid. mdi khwsh hai’ ‘is the 
goddess pleased ? ’ and the reply is ‘ ma/id mdi mibr hai* ‘ she is kind.’ 
The child is called ‘ malid mdi kd gold’ or slave of the goddess. 

Here again we find girls feasted as incarnations of the goddess, and 
the attempt to transfer the disease to the jand tree, with due apology, 
is an orthodox treatment in cases of sickness. The other rites are less 
easily explained. Clearly there is some connection between the tiger’s 
flesh worn as_a charm and the conception of Devi as riding a tiger, but 
the exact train of ideas is obscure. 

The worship of Devi Mata, who is propitiated by the lower classes 
•of Muhammadans as well as by Hindus, is thus described in the Tddgdr- 
i-Chishti} When the child falls ill no one is allowed to enter the house, 
especially if he has bathed, washed or combed his hair, .and any one 
who does come in is made to burn harmaP at the door. Should thunder 
come on before the pox has fully come out the sound is not allowed to 
enter the sick child’s ears, copper plates etc. being violently beaten to 
drown the claps.’ For six or seven days, when the disease is at its 
height, the’ child is fed with raisins covered with s’llver leaf. When the 
pox has fully developed Devi Mata is believed to have come, and, when 
the disease has abated and the sores become dry, a little water is thrown 
over the child’s body This is called giving it the phoa or ‘drop.’ 
Kettle-drummers and Mirasis are then called in to make a procession to 
Devi’s shrine and they march in front followed by the men, women and 
children related to the child who is carried in it, dressed in saffron 
clothes. A man who goes in advance sprinkles milk and water mixe 1 

> N. I. N. Q., I14 11. 

* Peganum Snrmala, a plant whose seeds are bamt to avert the evil eje or evil 
jpirits : Punjabi Dicig., p. 433. 

* Mother! will also on roch oecasions ply their hand-mills to drown the noise of the 
thuder. P. N. Q., Ill, { 179. 
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with a bunch of green grass. In this way they visit some fig or other 
shrine of the Devi, and tie red ribbons to it, besmear it with red paint 
and sprinkle it with curds. 

In Marwfir and Bikaner inoculation for small-pox is not only practis- 
ed but organised in a remarkable way. j\Iany years ago a Huda, a tribe 
of Jats also found in Rohtak, received from Mahadevi {sic) the kardan 
or gift of suppressing small- pox and the tribe has been ever since the 
licensed inoculators of a great tract including Marwar and Bikaner, 
its members residing in scattered villages. When small-pox threatens, 
one of these practitioners is sent for and he on his ai'rival begins with rites 
and ofierings to Devi. Children are then operated on by scores, the 
operation being performed on the wrist. The inoculator {tonchara) is 
paid in coppers and grain at three half-pence a he .id for boys. Girls are 
done at half-price. These inoculators have a high reputation for 
efficiency.^ 

Mari Mai is the cholera goddess, and failure to worship her, equally 
with personal uncleauliness, produces cholera. But it can be expelled 
by taking a young male buffalo, painting it with sindliur or red lead, 
and drmng it on to the next village. This is said to please the goddess. 
And she sometimes appears in human form. Thus in Shahpur during 
the epidemic of 189S two women were seen crossing the river in the 
ferry boats of whom one of them was asked where she had been and 
whither she was going : she replied that she had been staying for a time 
in Shahpur, but was on her wav north. She and her companion then 
disappeared. It was believed that this was the spirit of cholera going 
away, but unfortunately it broke out in the south of the district im- 
mediately afterwards.* 


Man Mai is in Kangra propitiated by the pancJi-lald and sat-hala 
rites. The former consists in offering four male animals, viz. a he-buffalo, 
ram, cock and he-goat with a pumpkin to the goddess at some 

chosen spot. The animals must be decapitated at a single blow, other- 
wise the ceremony fails and she is not appeased. The sat-hald is now 
out of date, <is it consisted in the immolation of a pair of human 
beings, a woman as well as a man, to make up the mystic seven.® ' 

Sita, as the goddess of cold or who can control cold, conferred a boon 
on the Dhobi caste for washing her clothes gratis and so they never feel 
cold from standing in the water washing. 


* I. N. Q. IV, ( 152. Among the Slavs also small-pox is conceived of as a superna- 

tural female, indeed the Servians candidh- c ill her the go Idess, while the Greeks placate 
her by epithets such as the gracious or pitiful one, and tne Macedonians style her ‘lady 
small-pox.’ All this is as like popular HiuJuism as it could well be, and one is not surprised 
to learn that Kussians look upon vaccination as a sin. equivalent to impressing on children 
“the seal of anti-Christ.” Plague again is a gaunt old hag. on a par with the Indian 
notion which resards all iliseases as nmnife.stations of the goddess. Even scarlet fever is 
personified m the red woman or Eonsa, just .as the Persians tvpify that disorder aa a 
blushing maid with locks of flame and cheeks all n sv red : — V. G i' Abbott's 
J’ofi-Zore, pp. 40-42. -c - aodou sAlacedonian 

• Jf. I. X. Q.. Ill, § 226. 




“ itir P.. C. Temple, in P. X. Q , I , § 4. 
jind, to sacrifice onself, Cf. Narain Bal. 


Kesnggests that Idla - sacrifice, ef. lal 
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Devi in the Divmlayas. 

Traces of Devi-worship are to be found as far afield as Gilgit. In 
the Astor District Shri Bai, a goddess, lived on a rock, called by her name, 
a Nangan. This rock was always kept covered with juniper boughs 
and an attendant called Boh Bin looked after it. Before it barren 
women used to sacrifice goats and pray for offspring. After harvest 
too women dressed in their best clothes visited the Devi, singing on the 
way, and offered a goat to the Boh Bin who then threw up twigs of 
juniper into the air and the women tried to catch them as they fell, in 
the hope of bearing as many children as they caught twigs. Descen- 
dants of the Boh Bin survive, but the rites are no longer observed. A 
similar stone exists at Barmas near Gilgit where it is called Miilkum.^ 

In Gilgit the belief in giants {ydf.h, fern, ydlhini) still subsists. 
At first the earth was enveloped in water, which was at some places 
frozen, and there some vdlhs took up their abode under Yamlo Hal 
Sglj their ruler He said he knew of a cunning wolf who lived at a 
place called Milgamok (old ice) who could spread earth over the water, 
and so they sent Nogi ( ‘Fortune’) to fetch him, but he refused to 
come. Then they sent ‘ Trust ’ to fetch him and he came, but bade 
them send for Garai t’atan, a bird who dwelt in the snows of the 
Coseus mountain Finally, Bojara Shah, the wolf, sent for a mouse 
which made a hole In the ice and spread earth over Garai Patan’s wings 
and so over all the ice.^ The udths are here represented as benevolent, 
but the ydthinh were not so always. Thus one y&thini was a sister of 
the man-eating Shri Badat, king of Gilgit, and she devoured half the 
people who passed by her cliff at the junction of two streams near 
Gilgit. But a wizard iDantdl) named Soglio contrived to pinion her to 
a rock with nails and then turned her into a stone by prayers. He 
also begged the peop'e to bury him when he died close to the ydthiniy 
lest she should return to li fe and repeat her ravages, but they argued 
that she might return before his death and so they decided to kill him 
at once. This was done and he was buried close to the yathini, who is 
represented by a figure of Buddha sculptured on rock. ^ 

DevI T^rA op Taeab. 

The Devi is the family deity of the Rdja of Keonthal, and her 
andval dates from the advent of the Rajd’s family in this part of 
the hills. Her legend is as follows: — Tara Aath, a ;oy*. who had 
renoun 'ed the world and was possessed of miraculous power, came to 
Tarab to practise austerities He kindled his fire, dhiiad, in the jungle. 
When rai;i came not a drop fell on his sitting place (dsan), and it 
remained dry Hearing of the supernatural deeds of the faqfr, the 
R4ja went to visit him. The foyi told the Rij i ti erect a temple to his 
goddess, T4ra Mai, on the hill, and to place her idol in it, predicting 
that this act woula bring him rau;h good, and that it was only with 

' Ghulam Mohsaitia-l. On He Festivals and Folklore of Oilgit, Monograplisi 
I Asiatic Society of Bengal, I, pp. 108-09. 

“ OholAoi Muhammad, ib. p. 107. 

3 Ib., pp. How the Buddhist Shri Bsdat became a man-eater and how his 

daughter, Migo Ktai Soni eecrelly married Shamsher and induced tier father to disclose to 
her the secret tdat his sect could not stand intense heat as it was composed of ffht U 
told OD pp 114-18. Shri Badat still lives under a big glacier and his return is so 
dreaded that the Talino— at which singing and dancing rouud fires is kept up all night— 
and the Nisalo are held to prerent it : ibid, p. 118-10. 
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this object that he had taken up his abode on the hill. In compliance 
with these directions, the Raja ordered a temple to be built, in which 
the jogi Tar4 N ath placed the Devi’s idol according to the rules set 
forth in tho Hindu SAds^rai for or establishing au idol. The 

Pato Brahmans, who attended the jogi, were appointed pit j arts of the 
temple. This Devi has eighteen hands, in each of which she holds a 
weapon, such as a sword, spear &e. and she is mounted on a tiger. 
The bill on which the jogi resided had, before his arrival, another name, 
but it was re-named Tiirab after him As the Devi is the family- 
deity of the Kija, she is revered by all his subjects, and it is well 
known that whosoever worships the Devi will prosper in this world in all 
respects. It is also believed that she protec.ts people against epidemics, 
such as cholera and small-pov. It is likewise believed that if the Devi 
be angry with anybody, she causes his cattle to be devoured by hyenas. 
'ihe zaminddrs of p'trg^nas KaUnj and Khushala have the sincerest 
belief in the Devi. Whenever sickness breaks out, the people celebrate 
jogs in her honour, and it is believed that pestilence is thus stayed 
Some nine or ten years ago, when cholera appeared in the Simla Dis- 
trict, some members of the Junga Darbar fell victims to the disease) 
but the Raja made a vow to the Devi, and all the people also prayed 
for health, whereupon the cholera disappeared. The people ascribe the 
death of those who died of it to the Devi’s displeasure. Some four 
years ago, and again last ye.ar, small-pox visited pargana Kalanj, 
but there was no loss of life. Some two or three years ago hyenas 
killed numbers of goats and sheep grazing in the jungles round Tarab, 
and the Devi r^ealed the cause of her displeasure to the people, who 
promised to celebrate 2 . jag in her honour. Since then no loss has 
occurred. 

Close to the temple of Devi is another, dedicated to Siva, which 
was erected at the instance of the jogi Tara Nath The first temple of 
the Devi was at Ganpari village in pargan i Khushala. This still 
exists, and the usual worship is performed in it. The Devi’s or!»inal 
seat is considered to be at Tarab. Her oldest image is a small one” 

There is a legend that Raj4 Balbir Sain placed in the temple at 
Tirab an idol made by a blacksmith named Gosiun, under the follow- 
ing circumstances : — One Bhaw.ani Dat. a pandit, told Raja Balbir 
Sain that as Tarab was a sacred place he ought to present ap idol to 
it, which he (the pandit) would place in the temple accordino 
to the Hindu ritual, and he added that the idol would dis- 
play miracles. Accordingly the Raja ordered Gosaun to make the 
idol required. The blacksmith made an earthen image of the shape 
suggested to him by the pandit, who told the Raja that while tho 
idol was being moulded, he must offer five sacrifices. This the 
Rajii did not do, and moreover he bad a brazen image prepared Im- 
mediately after the blacksmith had completed his idol”he was attacked 
by a band of dacoits, who killed him with two of his companions as 
well as a dog and a cat. Thus the five necessary sacrifices were fulfilled 

of thevemcityof the pandit’s statement 
and acted thenceforward according to his directions. He performed 
all the requisite chanties and sacrifices, and, having seated the idol 
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took it to TSrab. He performed several haioins in the temple and 
placed {asthdpau) the idol in it. This Devi is the one who is men- 
tioned in the ChrtndikUPotM by Markanda Rishi, who killed Mahi 
Kahashor. ‘ 

The fair of Devi Tara is held at Tarab in October on the Darga 
ashtami, and lasts for a day. On the first naurdtra, the Bi-ahmans 
worship Durga in the temple, and a he-goat is sacrificed daily, the 
Raja bearing all expenses. On the morning of the ashtam ', the Raja, 
with his Rani, and all his family, sets out from his court so as to reach 
the plain below the temple at ten in the morning, and there takes a 
meal, after which the whole Court goes in procession, preceded by a 
band of musicians, to the temple, which the Rajd, witli the Rdnf, 
enters at about one in the afternoon. The Rdja first offers a gold mohar 
and sacrifices a he-goat, and each member of his family does the same. 
Everyone presents from one to eight annas to the bhojkt and the pujdri. 
After the ruling family has made its offerings, other people may make 
theirs, and money, fruits, flowers, ghi and grain aie given by everyone 
according to his means. The hhojki and the pi Tdr% divide the heads of 
slaughtered goats, returning the rest of the flesh to the persons who 
offered them This worship lasts till four, and then the sacrifice of 
bull-buffaloes begins. These are presented by the R&ja as sankalp or 
alms, and taken to a place not far from the temple, where a crowd of 
people surround them with sticks and hatchets in their hands. The 
pujdii first worships the animals, making a tilak with rice and saffron 
on their foreheads. 

Boiling water is then poured on them to make them shiver, 
and if that fails, cinders are placed on their backs. This is done 
to each animal in turn, and unless each one trembles from head to 
foot it is not sacrificed. The people stand round entreating the 
Devi with clasped hands to accept the offerings, and when a buffalo 
shivers it is believed that the Devi has accepted his sacrifice. 
The people then shout Bevi-ji-ki-jai, jai,’ ' victory to the Devi.' 
When all the buffaloes have been accepted by the Devi, the first is 
taken to the shambles and a man there wounds him with a sword. 
Then all the low-caste people, such as the Chamars. Kolis, Bharos, 
and Ahirs, pursue the animal striking him with their clubs and hatchets 
and making a great outcry. Each is brutally and cruelly killed in this 
way, and it is. considered a meritorious act to kill them as mercilessly 
as possible, and if the head of any buffalo is severed at the first stroke 
of the sword, it is regarded as an omen that some evil is impending 
and that both the person who inflicts the blow and the one who makes 
the sacrifice will come to harm in the course of the ensuing year, the 
belief being that as the buffaloes are the children of the Devi's enemies 
it is fitting to kill them in this way After this sacrifice, food is 
offered to, the Devi, and dr(t is performed at six in the evening. 

* (Tlii* reference is clearly meant to be classical, and for Mabi Kahishor read 
Mahisasnra. — Sir K. C. Temple). 

* Mabl K^bwa, Mahisianra, who tormented the Devi, was a bnll-bnSalo, and, wbea 
be was luUed, bis descendants were metamorphosed into bnll-bn&loee. 
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The fair is the occasion of innch merriment and even debauchery. 
Women of all classes attend, unless they are secluded {parda nasMn), 
and those of loose character openly exact sweetmeats and money for the 
expenses of the fair, from their paramours, and put them publicly to 
shame if they do not pay. The plain is a Sanctuary, and no one 
can be arrest^ on it for any offence, even by the Raja, but offenders may 
be arrested as soon as they quit its boundaries and fined, the fines 
being credited to the temple funds. Offences are, however, mostly con- 
nived at. There is much drinking and a goon deal of immorality, with 
a great many ptty thefts. The Raja, with his family, spends the 
night on the site of the fair. The bhojki and the pujdri, who, with 
the bhan4dri, receive the offerings received at the fair, are Sarsiit 
Brahmans of the Rai-Bhat group, while the hhandan is a Kanet. 
Brahmans girls are also brought to this temple, where they worship and 
are fed, and also receive money and dachhna (dakhna)} 


On the third day of the D.isohra, the goddess is worshipped at 2 
p. m., in the darbdr, all the weapons being first taken out of the arsenal 
and worshipped, and then all the musical instruments. The essential 
worship is that of the sword and flag. After this the Raja holds a 
darbdr with full ceremonial and then visits the temple of Thakurji 
Lachhmi Naiayan, whence the image is brought in a palanquin, while 
the R4ja walks just behind it, attended by all his officials, in order of 
precedence, to the plain set apart for this festival. On this plain a 
heap of fuel' is piled at a short distance from a green tree, which is 
adorned with small flags and round which is tied a wreath containing 3 
rupee. The Raja with unsheathed sword goes round the heap, followed 
by the rest of the people, and the heap is then worshipped and set fire to. 
It is essential that the mazir of the State should be present at this' 
ceremony, and if he is unavoidably absent a representative, who wears 
an vconaanjud, is appointed, and the heap is then fired. The man who 
cuts the wreath on the tree in the midst of the burning fire and takes 
the rupee is considered a hero, and his pro.sperity during the ensuina- 
year is assured. Before the heap is fired, a pitcher of water with a mark 
on it is plac^ close by, and whoever hits the mark is deemed luekv 
besides receiving a prize from the Baja. If no one is able to hit it the 
man who represents Hanuman, and who accompanied the idol smashes 
the pitcher with his mace. The image is then carried back to its temnle 
■with the same pomp as before, and a turban is o-iven tn fbo 
b.l»Ho£theThikS:rf„to,AiV bi. “ tivet 

ehari^mrit.^ Wreaths of flowers are then distribute. The festival 
IS believed to commemorate the conquest of Ceylon bv Ram Chand 
^^ncestor ofthe Rsjputs, which was accomplished ^fter worshipping 


A somewhat similar festival is the Saer fair held af ifi. j 
Ashm:-On the morning of the first of Asmj, a barber, havmg liSd 
a lamp in a thdl (plate) and made an idol of Ganesh in 
comes to the Raja and his officials and makes them worshio a'I’ 

‘ A fee for ipiritokl «erric«. “ ^01, 

> The (tech ie eaUed lamia. 

’ The water with which the feet of the idol here been washed. 
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The Raja and officials then give him presents according to their means. 
In the afternoon, the Raja gives alms, and, accompanied by a proces- 
sion with a band and his R'mis, sets oat for Khad Ashni. The inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring villages assemble there in thousands to enjoy 
the sight. Some fighting bull-buffaloes, which have been reared for 
the purpose, are brought to the fair the day before and fed up with ghi 
&c. The Rija himself rears six or eight buffaloes for this fair, aud 
they are similarly prepared for the fight. The fair begins at one in the 
afternoon, when the he-buffaloes are set to fight in pairs ; and the person 
whose buffalo wins is given a rupee as a reward by the Raja. So long 
as the fight lasts, music is played. 

The people at the fair distribute sweetmeats &c. among their 
friends and relatives. Swings too are set up and the people revel in 
drink. They can commit disturbances with impunity, as no offenders 
are arrested on this occasion . Many people from Simla bring haber- 
dashery for sale, and the articles are largely purchased by women. At 
five the people begin to disperse, and the Raja returns to his iarhdr. 
About 60i)0 or 7000 persons assemble at this fair, and the Raja dis- 
tributes rewards among his servants on its termination. Its introduc- 
tion is due to the Raja, and it is not held in honour of any particular 
god. The place where the fighting takes place is dedicated to the god 
Badmun Formerly rams were also made to fight, but now only bull- 
buffaloes are used Before the commencement of the fight, a rot is 
given to the god This rot is made of 5^ serg of flour, 5^ of guf, 5^ of 
ghi. The flour is first kneaded in gharbat of gnr and then made into 
a thick loaf, which is then fried in ghi. When it is cooked, it is taken 
with dhup, tilak, flowers and rice to the place of the god, and after 
worship has been performed, it is divided in two, one piece being left at 
the temple and the other distributed among the people. 

According to one legend, this fair was instituted by the forefathers 
of the Raja, who originally came from Gaur in Bengal and were an 
offshoot of the Sain dynasty. This festival is also observed in that 
country. It is said that the Rajas of the Sain dynasty were the 
devotees {updgak) of the Devi, who rejoices in fighting and the sacrifice 
of bull-buffaloes. Although this fiction is not generally accepted, the 
st >ry is told bv men of advanced age, and the late Rajd Maler Sain also 
ascribed the fair to this origin It is said that Birju Deota is the 
loazir of the Devi, and therefore the fair is held at the place where there 
is a temple of the Devi or Biru It is also said that the day of the fair 
is the anniversary of that on which Raja Ram Chandar constructed the 
bridge to Ceylon, rnd that the fair is held in commemoration of that 
event. In the everyday speech of the hill people Biru Deota is called 
Badmun Deota. 


The Goddess Ath-Bhoja of Dhaeech. 

Legend.— A Raj4 of Kotlehr in the Kingra District, named 
Jaspal, had two sons. The elder succeeded to the throne, and the 
younger, in consequence of some dispute, quit the dominions of his 

WW 
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brother, went to the hills, and took the name of Gajindar Pal. On 
leaving Kotlehr, he brought with him an eight-handed image from the 
fort of Kangra, and came to Bhajji, where he begot four sons, Chfru, 
Chand, L6gu, and Bhogu. On his death, these four partitioned his 
dominions thus : Chiru took the tldqa of Bhaiji, and Chand that of 
Koti, while L6gu, and Bhogu received (7 Phagu in jdgir The 

descendants of Chira and Chand are to this rlay the Ranas of Bhajji 
and Koti respectively. Bhogh married, and three families of his de- 
scendants, Marebitak, I’hatik, and Halitak still exist in Phagii. 

L6gu did not marry, but became a dacoit. In those days the country 
rountl Pluigu was under the Rina of Ratesh, Harassed by Logo’s 
raids, the people complained to the Rana, but Logd was strong and 
brave and the R ana could not capture him. At last he commissioned 
a ChanaP to kill Ijocru, pro nisin"’ him a reward if he succeeded, but 
though the Chanal pursued Ldgij feu- seme time, he failed to seize him. 
Logu had a liaison rvith a I’rahman girl, and one day she was sitting 
with him under a tree, when the Chaiial chanced to pass by, and, tak- 
ing Logu off his guard, smolc off l.is head and carried t to the R.ina, 
leavini; his body at Ilolian village, 1 nt the corpse of its own accord 
went to Dhar, a village suriMiindcd by a rampart and with only one 
entrance, which was closed at that time 'the headless body pushed 
open the gate, and entered the village. T\dien the people saw it all 
besmeared with blood, they were territied and gathered together, but the 
body disappeared, and though they searched for it, they could not find 
it. At last they discovered a stone //Lrdff (an idol having no special 
shape). On consulting the astrologers, they were told that Logii had 
been transformc,! into a c/ c’aand that they sh mid place {asthdpau) the 
pindh in a temple and worsliip it as a go 1 Then Bhogu and other 
established the eight-hand -d Devi, rrhioh Logu’s father had 
brought fro ■' Kotlehr, .at Kiliya in ! liirnj village and placed Logii's 
;;?«(/// in the jungle of Hawaii. 'Ihe Brahmans who had come with 
the Raja of Kotlehr’s sons were appointed /'njdris of both deities, and it 
was then decided that Devi was the superior and that Loo-u was her 
subordinate. Shortly afterwards several brazen images of Logu were 
made and a Iiandsome temple built to him in a Bakh6g villag'e, where 
he is daily worshipped. In Dawan hamlet he is worshipped once every 
three years. 

A fair is held at Devi’s temple on th.e Durga ashtavii dav and at 
that of L6gi5 on the Sal6n6, the punnmdshi of Sawan sudi, and at 
the Dewali in the month of Kiitak. 

L— The Z.\t F.\tk .\r Garen ix P.u.gana RAxtsH. 

This fair is held on the it'th of .Tcih. The images ol the Devi 
Ratesh and K.alwa thof - are hrought in prrci ssion from the temple, 
where th-v are kept, to Garcn, -30(1 or o(i(l ]eiMn.- rccc n panving 
them, and of thf.se some .on remain at Gar. n f..r the night, the rest 
retnmiug hone. By mid-day n.xt d,-,y a gnat crowd of pc op! e collects 
the men coming in bodies from opposite directions, each man armed’ 
with a howand arrowand tlourisliing a (ax-e), with a band of 
musicians preceding them, A man in one of these bodies 
‘ Cbanll to » low ca*te in the hill*. 
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Bhonis TMcIatri rd hlidkhd, awau ji jhamah Ingt, tin,'- hd li6, 
I hunger for a shooting match : come, the fair has started, h6, 
h6. The others call out ho, h6 in reply. The tunc called a 
thadairi is then sung and matches are arranged between pairs of 
players One ohimpion advances with his arrow on tlie string nf his 
bow, while the other places himself in front of him, keeping his legs 
moving, so as t > avoid being hit. The archer’s object is to hit his 
opponent below the knee, and if ho succeeds in doing so he takes a 
in his hand and dances, declaring th it a lion’s whelp was born 
in the house of his father at his home. The man who has been hit is 
allowed to sit down for a time to recover fro n the pain of the wound 
and then he in turn takes a bow, and placing his haul on his oppment’s 
shoulder says ‘bravo, now It is ray turn, be.vare of my arrow.’ If he 
hit his opponent he, too, dances in the same way, but if he fail his 
victor dances again crying, ‘ how could the arrow of such a jackal hit a 
tiger’s enh?’ This goes on until one ot the othw is beaten. 'I'he matches 
are usually arrange 1 between men who are at enmity with one another. 
The play lasts for two days. Sometimes disturb inces break out. These 
used to be serious, even resulting in men being killed on either side, but 
now-a-days a slop is put to the play, if a disturhauce it feared, by pulling 
down the de da’s flag, when the players desist of their own accord. 

On the third day a goat ami two buffaloes are sacrificed to Devi, 
The latter are killed in the same w.iy as those at the Tarab Fair, but 
the shambles are at a distance from the temple, and two picked men 
take their stand, on? on the road to Fiigu, the other on that to Katesh, 
to prevent the wounded animals going toward their respective villages, as 
it is believed that it is unlucky f r one of them to reach either village, 
and bloodshed often results from the attempts of the different parties 
to keep the animals away from their village. Ffforts have been made 
to induce the people to allow the buffaloes to be killed by a single blow, 
hnt the pujdrts wid not allow this, as being the offerings of Devi’s 
enemies, they must be slaughtered with as much cruelty as possible. 
After this rite the people make offerings to Devi, the mouey going to 
the temple fund, while the other things, such as grain, goats &c. are 
divided among the pujdrts The chela of the Devi then begins to nod 
his head [khetnd, lit., to play , and taking somegr.iius of rice in his hand 
distributes tliem among the p.oople, s.iying, ‘you have celebrated my 
fair witheut disturbances, and I will protect you against ‘all misfortunes 
throughout the year.’ If, however, any disturbance has occurred during 
the fair, the offenders are raide to pay a fine on the spot to obtain the 
Devi’s pardon, otherwise it is believed that some dire catastrophe will 
befall them, necessitating the payment of a still heavier fine. The 
Devn passes the night at the fair, returning to her temple on the 
morning of the fourth day. 

II. — The Jat pair, Bhal.awag. 

This fair is held at Bhalawag on the first Sunday in Har, There 
is a legend that a mdhii once lived on the Uhahal hill. He was famous 

’ lilt., ‘ yoa hunger after archery, ejme on, since you itch for it. ’ Thadairi, tot 
Oil J, »u arrow, maans archery, a id one of the tuaes or modes of the hiU music is so 
called because it is plsyod at archery meetings. ^ 
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for his miraculous feats, and was said to be a s-idh. He built a small 
temple to Mahdd^o on the bill, and established a fair which was held 
continuously for some years. The offerings made at the temple were 
utilized to meet the expenses of the institution. After the Gurkha 
conquest this tract was ceded to the Maharaja of Patiala in the time of 
Bajd Raghunath Sain. Once Rana Sansar Sain visited the fair, but a 
dispute arose, and the Patiala officials having used unbecoming words 
against the Rana, he removed the ling of Mahad6o to his own territory 
and established it at Bhalawag, and since then the fair has been held 
there. It only lasts one day. The Raja with his Ranis &c. sets out 
with great pomp to the scene of the fair, the proce.ssion being headed 
by a band, and reaches the place about mid-day. People pour in from 
all parts, and by two in the afternoon the fair is in full swing. The 
Raja takes his seat on the side of a tank, into which people dive and 
swim. A wild leo is also thrown into it as a scapegoat i^het] and some 
people throw money into it as an offering. In the temple of Mahadeo, 
ghi, grain, and money are offered by the people according to their 
means. The pujdrts of the temple, who are Brahmans, divide the 
offering among themselves. Worship is performed there daily, and on 
the sankrdnt days Brahmans of other villages come there to worship. 
On the fair day worship is performed all day long. People also give 
the offerings they have vowed. There is a legend about this tank 
which is as follows : — 


Once a Brahman committed suicide in a Raja's darbdr. In con- 
sequence of this hatiyd (a profane act, especially the killing of a 
Brahman), the Raja became accursed. He tried by all the means in 
bis power to remove the curse, but in vain, for if he had a child born 
to hum, it soon died, and though he performed worship and tried many 
charms and amulets, it was all of no avail. An astrologer then told him 
that as a Brahman-haHyd had been committed in his darbdr, he would 
never be blessed with a son, unless he sank eight) -four tanks at different 
places in his realm for watering of kine The Raja accordingly con- 
structed eighty- four tanks at different places in the hills from Taianr to 
Mattiana. Of these tanks some were vi ry fine, and one of them is the 
tank in question. After making all the tanks, the Raja sent for the 
builder, and, being much pleased with his work, gave him as a reward 
all that he asked for. But people then became envious of the kindness 
shown to him by the Raja, fearing that he would be elevated to the 
rank of mmsd/ttb (courtier), and so they told the Raja that if the 
builder did the same kind of work anywhere else, the Raja's memory 
would not be ^rpetuated and that steps should be taken to prevent 
this. The Raja said that this was good advice, and that, of course, he 
bad already thought of it, so the builder was sent for, and although he 
tried to satisfy the Raja that he would never make the same kind of 
tank at any other place, the Raja paid no heed to his entreaties and had 
his right hand amputated. Thus disabled, the man remained helpless 
for some time, but having recovered, it struck him that with his skill 
he could do some work with his left h ind, and he accordiuo-ly built 
two tempUa, one at Jatffia Devi and the other at Sadu, both now ’places 
in Patiila territory. W hen the Raja heard of this, he at once went 
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to see the temples, and was so delighted with their work that he gave a 
reward to the builder, but at the same time had his other hand cut off, 
and the man died a few days after. i It is said that after the making 
of the tanks, the Raja celebrated a jag on a very large scale, and foitr 
years after was blessed with a Hkd (son). 

* This may be a variant of the superstition that the new structure must be guarded by 
a spirit as its custodian. Once granted that necessity, what spirit could be more suitable 
than that of the architect himself p 
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The Vaishnavas. 

Visesr. — We mny tnru now to the forms of worship which 
represent the Hiiiilu spirit iiiore truly than the strange practices of the 
Jogi and Saniasi sects. The Hindu, generally speaking, is not a 
Shniva, but a Yaishnava, that is to say, he does not e it flesh, onions 
or garlic, and does not drink spirits. The main feAtnres of the Hindu 
pantheon are revealed to him in Vishnu or the incirnations of Vishnu. 
He worships the stone image ot Vishnu in human shape. He reveres 
the Brahman and the cow. He wears tire sacred thread [janeo] and 
the scalp-lock {hodt). He marries by walking round the sacred fire. 
He burns his de.id, throwing the ashes into a river and taking a small 
portion of them to be thro. vn into the Ganges. He will often mark 
his forehead with 0113 or mrre upright =trea ,s of the calcireous clay 
known as gopie'iandan. His place o' worship is called a tkd'vurdwdra ; 
and his places of pilgrimage are Hmdwar, Gaya, Benires, Jiggannath, 
Dwarka Ajudhia, Badrinar.iin, Piishkar, Bindrabin, Mathrar Pryag, 
Rameshar, and the lik“. His sacrid books are the four Vedas, the 
Edmdgan. the Mahdh'idrat, the B/idgavat. GUa, and the TisJinu- 
purdn. He is, in fact, the orthodox Hindu, and in our returns tho 
word Vaishnav means, as a rule, little more than this. The Bania of 
the south-east, for instance will often call himself a Vaishnav, when he 
means little more than that he is Hindu, and not a Jain. Hindu 
when asked his sect, is generally safe in r. plying that he is a Vaishnav! 
and the term covers a multitude of other sects regariiacr whom special 
separate information is aiso forthcoming. The numbers returned at a 
censns as V.aishnavas exceed greatly the nnrabn-s returned under any 
other sect. The term is less distinctive, and the difference between 
the \ aishnav and the Shaiv is less marked in the Pnniab than it is 
in tw United Provinces end RijfdrSnn, nl.ere the mnSi e.lo“ ^ 
of the two sects is often very acute - and the Vaishnavs of our 
Census tables are in.unly returned trom the districts 
border. 


els of the south-east 


The Va-shuav- also include those who more particularly 
worship the god V ishnu under terms such as Bi-hnpnj, Bishni, and 
Mahabishn,ortheiradorauonof theg.id as Tlidkur, Thakurii or Sri 

^ “m'h ’ A If the fearless one, especially 

in Mdtmi and Muzaffargarli. He ,s known also as Narain, and is wor^ 
sh.p^asBadnn.iramatthesliruieot that name in the Himalaya^ 
Another name for him which is common app u-eutly m Hissar and KSra 
IS Visvakarma, B.skarma or Btskam, the Maker of all things, the GrS 
Architect, and under tliN nam> is revered hv Mia TiW 'Jieai} 

caste, who. on the night of the Di wll Lt - 1 ' 
tools and will not mak^ use -.f the n U iit ii-T’ '1 
them due offerings of flowers and^^iir in the name of the god.' ^ 

Of the minor ai- itdrs of this deitv, the oiilv nntrav,ivi,v 
those of Xarsiugh, the mm lion, who tire iul? mt ^ ^ 

Harnakas (Hir mvakasipv) to sive tlm pAus P,- .1,1 m i u 
the axe-hero, who fell with such fury o i S^m " 

of SatNirdmonthclSthdVof thcmoin (^MranM^Ai), “bier.e the fait 
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popular incarnations are, however, of course those of Ramchandar and 
Krishna. 

According to Sir R. G. Rhandarhar,^ the various religious systems 
which prevailed in India in the 4th century B. C. included such sects as 
the Ajivakas and many others and those devoted to Vasudeva, Baladeva, 
Nagas, A’akkl'.as, Surly a, Inda, Brahma, Deva, Disa and several others. 
The worship of A^asude\ a, placed hy a Buddhist on the same plane as 
that of the elerhant, the horse, the crow and other animals, was destined 
to become the predominant religion of a large part of India even to the 
supersession of that of fire, sun, moon and Brahma, as well as' of 
animal-worship. Wov-hippers of A'asudcva were called Fheg.-rvatas and 
their creed nredomlnated in north-west India and was adopted even hy 
Greeks.^ The etvmohigioal sense of Vasudeva is given as ‘one who 
covers the wiiole world and is the resting place, ailhindin, of all beings. 
But the word mav mean ‘the son of Vasudeva-’ and it would 
appear that in the ULih'dJvtrata two accounts are interwoven. In the 
earlier one the Snnrerae Go ! is Hari and his wor-.hlp has not completely 
emancijiated itself from the religion of sacrifie-‘s. The later' account 
connects a reform in thi-- direction with A'asudeva and his brother, son 
and grandson and the new relloion is represented to have been^ identical 
with that taugbt in the and to have been promulgated 

hy Ndrtiyara himself. Possibly a religion of. (’evotion had arisen yet 
earlier but only took definite shape when Vasudeva revealed the GUd 
to Arjnna. Vasudeva’s brother etc were associated with him as his 
forms, vydlias. who presided over certain psychological categories and 
the reformed sect b'^came conterminous with the race of the Satvatas’, 
another name for the A^risluiis.® Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s conclusion 
is that the worship of A^asndeva ow€d its origin to the same stream of 
thought which in the east culminated in Buddhism and Jainism. 

But Vasudeva soon came to be identified with Krishna and other 
names. ■* The process by which this identification was made is obscure. 
Krishna was a rislit, one of the composers of the Vedas, and Vasudeva 
seems to have been identified with him and given a gi-nealogy in the 
Vrishni race through Sura and Vasudeva, althongh Krishna’s patronym 
vvas Angirasa an l he -..ppears to have founded the Karshnayana gotra, 
or ‘collection of Krislmas’.^ Tie only possible explanation is that 

* S-r R. G, Rhaii’ar'knr 'loc- not siwgest any c.’i nection with tlie king- 'Vasudeva of a 

pevind. Tliat kinj \va^ a K-.iiitriv.i. whereas Vasnd-va, tlie worstiiplul, bt 'onged to 
the Vrishni race : iSi/,, p, 4. It won! d b- in'ero-ting to know if the Basdeo Brahmans, 
who are still officiants at we.Idircrs among the Jiut.ammadan ^varns in Jullnndur, are iu 
any wav conneiterl with VamCova. 

= The Ajivikas wi r ■ a sect of Brahman a-e.-tics devoted to Narayana, as a form of 
Vishnn. according to Vine- nt ''irith, Asnk.i,'^. 115. 

Othe” s( eta were tl e J atdas r 1 i-g-1 aired i n.l the Xighantl.as : Grundi ist, dtr Indo- 
Arisfhf’i PhthdoLie etc. Vai'!i«ariS7n, ^Tiairism etc., 

’ Ehandarkur, op. cit . pp f-tl, where fhest. ry of Xa-aiU’s visit to 'he ‘ white island ’ 
Svetadvipa. ts given. But why shouid drfpa bo translated ‘island'? In trangaladvip 
it means at best a ‘ land he! w ten two rivers.’ 

* Janardina ar.d Krshava are ti.e two others, 

= A I'rahmana jotr a c nld he assnmed for a sacr.fichl purpose by a Kshatriva. As 
the only rtsii arcestois uf the Kshatriva' were Alanava, .\ila and Pimriiravasa' (which 
rather seem to le patronyms derived from the names of tishis) and as these names did not 
distingnish one Ksliatriya family from another, the priest’s gotra and ancestors were 
assumed ; ibid., p. 12. 
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Vdsudeva assumed the title a Karshndyana and as such was called Krish- 
na though it was a Brahmana-Parashara gotra. 

Just as Hari is older than Vasudeva so also is NSrayana or the 
'place to which Nada or a collection of Nadas go/ He is connected by 
tradition with the waters and the waters were called Naras or sons of 
Nara, and, since they were the resting place of Brahma and Hari,' the 
two were called Narayanas. Another form of the tradition is that 
Brahmadeva sprang from the lotus in the navel of Narayana or Vishnu. 
But whatever form it may take the tradition reproduces the Uig- Veda 
X, 83, 5 & 6, which runs : — ‘ Prior to the sky, earth and living gods, 
what is that embryo which the waters held first and in which all the 
gods existed ? The waters held that same embryo in which all the 
gods exist or find themselves; on the navel of the unborn stood some- 
thing in which all beings stood/ Here the embryo corresponds to the 
Brahma of the later tradition and the unborn to Narayana.^ The heaven 
of this Narayana was the Svetadvipa or ‘ white land ^ which Narada 
visited to learn the monotbei; tic religion of Vasudeva Tlie sage Markan- 
daya tells Yudhishtbira that Janardana, or Vasudeva is Narayana and 
this concludes the question of his identity. Like Vasudeva, Narayana 
in his four forms Nara, Narayana, Hari and Krishna, is the sen of 
Dharma and his wife Ahinsa, a metaphorical way of sayino- that 
righteousness and the doctrine that life was sacred begat a protest 
against the old sacrificial rites and the killing of animals connected with 
them. 

It remains to trace Vasudeva’s identification with the Yedic deity 
Vishnu, In the Rtg-Veda he measured the universe in three steps, the 
first two discernible by men, the third beyond their ken Beverence for 
this third step raised Vishnu to a high ‘position during the epic and 
Puranic period until three streams of religious thought, tliat flowino-from 
the Vedic god Vishnu, that from the cosmic and philosophic god 
N.arayana and the third from the historical Vasudeva formed the later 
Vaishnavism. 

Still later came the identification of Vasudeva Krishna with Gopala 
Krishna, ihe cow-herd god. No chapter in the history of Vaishnavism 
is more obscure thru the process by vphlch this was effected. The storv 
of Krishna’s boyhood in the Gokula or cow-settlement was unknown to 
literature till about the beginning of the Christian era. The cow-herds 
lived in a .ihofa or eiicampin-nt. as when they left Vra.ja and encamped 
in Vnndavan (Bimlraban) . (lh„ga is defined as Abhiraphaili or the 
‘ Ahirs’ enclosure’ and the env-herds thus seem to have been men of 
that race who occupi-d the country from Medliuvana near xMathura to 
the region about Dwarka Mentioned in t'ne Mdhdbarata as havin» 
attacked Arjnna when he was taking the Vrisbni women, whose male's 
had been exterminated from Dwarka to Kurukshetra, they are described 
as Mlechba robbers living near Panehanada, the Punjab. They must 
have immigrated into the country in the 1st century, brinrin'^ with 
them the worship of the boy-god and the story of his humlde^birth his 
reputed father’s knowledge that he was not his son, and the massacre of 
the innocents. The stones of the Krishna’s boyhood, such as that of 
> 6, Bhandaikar, of. eit., p. 31, 
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the elaying of the wild-ass demon, Dhenuka, were imported by the 
Ahirs, and it is just possible that they brought with them the name of 
Christ also, and this probably led to the iaentification of the boy-god 
with Vasudeva Krishna. Krishna dissuades his foster-father Nanda 
from celebrating a festival to Indra and induces him to worship the 
mount Govardhana instead.^ His dalliance with the gopts or oow- 
herdesses was an aftergrowth. 

Krishna’s cult name of Govind may have had one of two origins. 
In the form of Govind it was an epithet of Indra in the sense of ‘ finder 
of cows', and Govid may be a later form of that name. But it does 
not appear to have been bestowed on Krishna because of his 
having had to do with cows, for Govinda is said to have been so 
called because in tue form of a boar he found the earth (go) in the 
waters.® It would be quite in accordance with the laws of mytholotrical 
evolution if Krishna took over Indra's title of Govid when he supplanted 
him and if the I 'gend of the Gokula and the gopu were then all 
developed to explain the name Govind or Govid by a p istoral people as 
the Ahirs were. The theory of a Christian origin for the name of 
Krishna and the massacre of the innocents overlooks the fact that in 
piimitive folk-lare the father who is ignorant of his son's existence and 
who takes steps to remove all children likely to be dangerous to himself 
is a stock character. We have another form of it in the legend that 
when the tyranny of the demon Kansa over the earth became intolerable 
she, in the form of a cow, complained to Indra who sought redress from 
Vishnu. The latter god plucked two hairs from his head, one white im- 
personated as Balarama, the other black, as Krishna Soon after when 
Kansa was driving the rishis Vasudeva and his wife Deoki in a chariot a 
voice thundered from the sky that the eighth child of the woman whom 
he was driving would take away his life. So Kansa slew all Deoki's 
seven children, but Krishna, the eighth, was changed for the child of 
Nanda, the cow-herd, and he and his wife fled with the infant to Gokula, 
leaving their own child to be dashed against a stone by Eansa.^ And 
to this day the eighth child is unlucky to its father. 

The Incarnations of Vishnu. — ^The incarnations (avatdras) of 
Ndrayaua or Vishnu are variously given. The original six appear to lie 
the boar (Varaha), man lion (Nrisinha), dwarf (Vamana) R6ma of the 
Bhrigu race and that assumed for the destruction of Kansa (Vasudeva- 
Krishnal. Then to these were added Hamsa (the swan), Kurma 
(tortoise), Matsya (fish) and Kalkin, or future avatdras. The iucarnatious 
given however so.uetimes number as many as 23, and include sages like 
Nirada, Kapila, Datthatreya Risabha, undoubtedly the Jain Titthankara, 
Dhanvantari, the teacher of medicine, and the Budha. Finally ten in- 
carnations seem to have been recognised as the orthodox number, and they 
were Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Nrisinha, Vamana, Parasurama, Ram 
Chandr, Krishna, Buddha and Kalki These avatdras or descents are the 
distinctive feature of Vishnu who, whenever any great calamity overtook 

» A mound in tlie characteristic shape of this mount may sometimes he noticed near 
a village by the side of a road in the Punjab. 

s Bhandarkar, op. cit, pp. 35-38. 

* E. Osborn Martin, Tht &ods of India, London, 191.4, pages 133-34. 
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the sons of man or their progress was opposed by the amras, came to earth 
in some form to rescue them and, his task fnllilled, returned to the skies. 

“ Some of these are of an entirely cosinical char icter ; oth<"rs, however, are 
probably based on historical events . ” The course of evolution is 

also through the lower forms of life to the lowest form of manhood and 
thence to semi-divine man.^ 

RamchaNdab and Krisuna. — The adoration of Ram is almost 
co-extensive with Hinduism. Every Hindu knows the main points in 
his history as told in the Ttdmdiian. Every Hindu sees his triumph in the 
yearly festival of the Dusehra ; aud the repetition of his name is the 
common method of salutation between Hindus all over India. Ram 
(or Ramchand, or Ramavtar, or Ragbu Ram, or Raghnath, as he is 
variously called) of Ajudhia or Oudh was the husband of Sita, the son- 
in-law ofJanak, the brother of Each man ; aud these names are not 
uncommonly mentioned along witli his Sita esp=>eially is often wor- 
shipped in conjunction with Ram as Radha is with Krishn. L ichman, 
or Lachman Jati, tie chaste, is supposed to have gained superhuman 
power by his austerities, and his worship is especially popular in the 
central portions of the Punjab. His shrines are often attended by 
Musalman ministrants." 

Krishn, as a hero of romance, is as well known as Ram, and 
though the actual worship of this incarnation is probably not as exten- 
sive as that of the other there are particular bodies of men who venerate 
Krishn with an exclusive devotion such as is not found in the wor- 
ship of Rim. 

• The scripture most intimatc-ly connected with the worshin of 
Krishn is the Bhdgavit GUa, in which he is the principal speatcer. The 
country round Mathra and Rindriban and the holy shrines at Dwarka 
are the cl-.ief places of pilgrimage affected by his followers. Sri 
Krishnaji himself goes by many names. He is called Devki- 
nandan after his mother, Nand Lai after his foster-father, and 
Vasdev after his real father. He is known also as Kesho or 
Smalji or Jlurlidhar, as Gwaiji or Gopal, the great herdsman, and as 
Ranchor, the coward, from his Horatiau discretion in the battle with 
Jarasindha. He is worshipped alsj in connection with his brother 
Baldeo and his wife Kddha* ; and one of the famous shrines of Radha 
and Krishn is probably that at Hodal in Gnrgaon. Krishn is more parti- 
cularly the patron of the Ahfrs or cowherds ; but his worship is also espe- 
cially popular among the Banias of the south-east and the Khatris of 
■ the Central Punjab. 

Sir Denzil Ibbetson did not classify the H indu cults into Vaish- 
nava and Sbaiva. This was done by Sir Edward Maclagan and the 

' Martin, op, cit, pp. 9 i-lOO, citing Kennedy, Hinlit /Mythology, p. 24i 

' He i« 8»id also to be kn nvn as Papiiji and to be worsliipped as sncli in Mewar by 
the Thori and other CiUites. His followers in the Puiijab are all returned from the Fazilka 
and Mnktsar tahsUs of Per zepur. Tnc e is anotner Lochman, a Jlalli Jat, whose 
shrines .tre known as rnoVif and who has a ousiderabie reputation in Sialkot more 
especially at a place called Badiaaa. * 

3 The Radha-Ssamis of cur Census tables are a sect of recent origin, started by R4i 
gilig Rdm of the Postil Department in the Umted Provinces; details regarding their 
tenets will be found in Panjal Centut Seps, 1902, pp. 130-1, and 1912, p 141, 
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classification greatly aids us to understand the bewildering mass of 
details which a study of Hinduism in the modern Punjab reveals. 

Vishnu, the sole survivor of the great Vedic gods in the modern 
Hindu pantheon, is essentially a personal god. Without dogmatising 
or laying undue emphasis on certain points of difference we may say 
that he is in marked contrast to Shiva because the latter is rather to 
be regarded as a deification of the material universe than as a personal 
god independent of that universe. Many qualifications must be under- 
stood and many points of resemblance admitted in thus distinguishing 
the conception of Vishnu from that of Shiva, but fundamentally it will 
be seen that the distinction is the key-note to much that is elusive in the 
two creeds. Vishnu as a personal god is the creator, loving and 
compassionate. Shiva is the destroyer, as well as the creator. 

In speaking of the Vaishnava cults it must be borne in mind that 
there are two Krishnas — one of Dwarka, who was a great nature-god 
of immemorial antiquity, worshipped in the Kabul mountains and the 
Indus valley ; the other the child Krishna. And in the Krishna of 
Dwarka again three Krishnas can be traced ; (») there is the chief 
of Dwarka, whom the bards of the Mahdbhdrata compliment with the 
rank of a Yadava, though he is clearly a dark-skinned indigenous hero 
of the lower Indus at a time when the Indus valley was a land of 
degraded Aryas, Shudras and Abhiras, and the Kshatriyas were far 
inferior to those whom Parasur^ma had destroyed. 

(n) As a god the dark Birishna is associated with his elder brother 
the white Balarama, but in spite of his immemorial antiquity as a great 
god on the North-West Frontier he appears in what looks like a 
description of a historical siege of the city of the Daitya king Sh41wa. 

(n't) The original Krishna of the Indus valley underwent a gradual 
fusion, at first with India and then with the V^ic Vishnu. Though 
called Upendra, or the lesser Indra, and Govinda, or the herdsman of 
the rain-clouds, his final development came from the purely Aryan 
Vishnu, but was not completed till 400 A. D. He is identified with 
almost complete certainty as the Indian Dionysos who was wor- 
shipped in the hills and the Indus valley as well as in the regions 
north and north-west of the Indus, i.e. in Ariane, and possibly in 
Bactria also. 

The child Krishna of Mathura first makes his appearance at the 
end of the 5th or early in the 6th century A. D. 

The modern Hindu doctrine of works merits notice.’ As it is 
assumed as the basis of the doctrine of hhakti that faith, and faith 
alone, can save a man, the question naturally arises as to what relation 
his good or evil works bear to his salvation. This question is mixed up 
with the puzzle of predestination, which has given birth to two schools, 
the ‘ cat ■’-school which teaches that Bhagavat saves the soul as a cat 
takes up its kitten, without free-will on the latter^s part, and the 
'monkey ^-school which declares that in order to be saved the soul must 

' Sir George Grierson, Tht Modern Mindu Doctrine of Worke, in J. B. A. S., 1908, 
p. 387 et eeqg. 
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reach out apnd embrace Bh^avat, as a young monkey clings to its mother. 
Nearly all the hhalcti sects of Northern India are followers of the latter 
school and naturally investigate the problem of works. Their answer to 
it is that good works which are disinterested produce lhahti ; and that it 
is hJiakti, not the works themselves, which wins release from the weary 
round of endless births and re-births. 


The Bhdgavatas have taken the old Brahmanical system of ten 
avatdras and largely developed it. Usually translated ‘ incarnation 
avatdra has a much wider significance from their point of view and 
may be translated descent.”* The Supreme, as Avatdrin or Descender, 
descends in one of four characters as (1) a Vyuha, or phase of condition- 
ed spirit, (2) a VibJin or Fibhava Avatdra, (3) an Antarydmin or (4) 
AreTid Avatdra. Of these the Fibhu Avatdras interest us more for the 
present purpose which is to show how the bhakti sects reconcile their 
tenets with the older Hinduism. These Avatdras may be Puma, 
‘ Complete,’ as were Rama-Chandra, Krishna, the Man-lion and, accord- 
ing to some, the Dwarf ; or they may be Ansa, ‘partial,’ as were the 
Fish, the Boar, the Tortoise, the Dwarf, Hari, Hayagriva, Dhruva’s 
Boon-giver, Nara-Nariyana, and perhajjs Kapila, or they may be Kald 
‘ fractional,’ as were the Swan, Datta, Kapila, Sanaka and his brethren, 
with perhap Kalki, and Dhanvantari. All these are M^ikhya or prin- 
cipal Avatdras. 

Another class of Avatdras is called Ganna or subordinate. It 
includes Shakti, ‘ Power ’ or Karya, ‘ purpose ’ ; and Avesha, ‘ taking 
possession’ Avatdras. Such are Parasu-Rdma, the Buddha, Kalki 
Manvantara, the Vvasa, Prithu, Yajna. Risabha, Dhanvantari, Mohini" 
Lakshmi-nivasa, and others. As the Bhagavata faith was orio-inally 
propounded by Kshatriyas its followers naturally relegate Parasu-'Rama 
the exterminator of the Kshatriva ‘ race ’, to a very subordinate place 
in the series of Avataras.- ^ 


The Fibhuti Avatdras or Governance Descents include Brahma 
Ndrada, Shiva, Manu, Svayambhuva, Ramananda, and others. ’ 

Descent as an image or Archa Avatdra is based on the theory that 
an idol, milrti, is merely stone or metal until it is consecrated. It then 
becomes a descent of the Supreme for worship.'* 

Thu8 the Bhagavata rUhu descents alone number 2-], as against the 
10 avataras of the Brahmanical system, which thev place first. Space 
precludes fuller descnpt.on of them, but they include the Hansaor sLn 
froin whom three oT the four great modern Bhakti-apostles trace their 
^mtual descent. The ^wan taught Sanaka and his brethren* who taught 
N4rada (whom some identify with the Swan), who tau-ht Nimbarka 
fte founder of the oldest, the Nim iwat, church of modem'^Bhagatvatism^ 
The Swan also taught Brahma who tau-ht Subuddha, who tau|ht Nara- 

'J R. A. S., 1909, p. 623. 

2/d., p. 625. 

>/*., p, 627. 

*S»n«kadi is the collective term for Sanaka, Sai.anda Satia+on. je 
the four mind born sons of .Brahms. They enjoyed po-pctnal yonfn j .Sanat-knmara, 
h“n«c this incarnsti m it known at t:he Knmira kvatara innocence, and 

ares weturet called the few ‘-Sanaa ” -,6.. pesi Knoiara, a yonth. They 
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bhari, who taught Madhva, founder of the Madhvichari church. Shiva 
who is the object of great veneration amongst all Bhdgavatas, taught 
Narada, who taught the Vydsa of the Veda, who taught ShuJra, who 
taught Vishnusvamin, who taught ParamanMa. Forty-eighth in spiritual 
descent from him Vishnuvamin was born again and then became the 
real founder of the Rudra sampraddya or Rudra church.^ 

Shiva is regarded as himself the first or primeval hhakta or 
‘ faithful ' devotee by the Bhagavatas.® 

Bhagavatas also admit that Shiva became incarnate as Sankara- 
charya, the great teacher of the Advaita system of philosophy. As this 
doctrine is radically opposed to the central tenets of the Bhigavata 
cult, Shiva's connexion is got over by explaining that when the world 
was filled with Buddhism and other forms of false religion, the Adorable 
appeared to Shiva, directing him to become incarnate and to preach a 
doctrine invented by himself (Shiva), so as to turn people from the 
Adorable and to manifest His glory by the consequent destruction of 
unbelievers. 

The commentators on the Bhakta-mdta tell two stories which they 
say are not genernlly known, but which illustrate Shiva's bhakti towards 
the Adorable. Herewith is given a free translation of Priya-dasa's 
version of these, filling up laeunm from the commentary of Bhagawan 
Prasada and from the Bhakti-premdkara of Kirti Simha The latter 
tells the legends at greater length and in full detail. 

Sati, the wife of Sankara (Shiva), once, under the influence of 
delusion, asked why, if Rdma (an incarnation of the Adorable*) were 
really the Supreme Deity, he was wandering about in the desert dis- 
traught at the loss of Sfta. Shiva warned her against such irreverent 
thoughts, but without success, and she went forth to test Rama's divine 
knowledge. As she departed Shiva cautioned her to be careful a.s to 
what she did. In spite of this Sati took Sita’s own form, and, so far as 
she could imagine, made herself Sita's exact image. She approached 
Rdma as he was wandering in the forest, but he at once saw that she 
was not his beloved and would not speak to her. Sati returned to 
heaven and told this to Shiva, who became greatly distressed, and re- 
proached her with having ventured to take the form of the special 
object of his loving worship, Sita, the divine spouse of the incarnate 
Adorable. Thereafter he refused to treat Sati as his wife or to be 
reconciled to her so loner as she remained in her then birth. Sati 
accordingly destroyed herself by becoming ‘ suttee’ at Daksha’s sacrifice,’ 
and being horn again as Parvati was in due course wedded to Shiva. 
Priya-ddsa adds to this storv that it is very dear to him and that he 
sings it with especial delight. 

The other legend is thrt one day Shiva and Parvati went out riding 
on the bull Nandi to visit the earth. On the way as they passed two 

'j. R. A. S.. 1909, p. 639. 

» Ib., p. 689. 

’ Ji., p. 640. 

< A parallel to ‘ He saved otlicrs, himself he cannot save 

5 Most Vaishnava sects worship SltA as an incarnation of the Adorable, as well as 
Rfina. According to the usual accoont Sati kilted herself because Daksha abased Shiva, 
her hn stand, wb'"'m he had not invited to the sacrifice. 
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mounds where there had once been villages, long since fallen to ^ ruin, 
Shiva dismounted, and bowed himself to each. Parvati asked him to 
whom he paid reverence as there was no one In sight. He replied : — ■ 
“ Dearest, on one of these mounds there dwelt years ago one 

who loved Rama and Sita, and who was supremely faithful [bhakta), 
and on the other, 10,000 years hence, will there be another king of 
bhaktas. For this reason both these places are to be highly reverenced 
hy me.” Parvati heard these words and kept them in her heart. 
Therefrom her affection for bhaktas increased beyond limit, so that now 
it cannot even be de.scribed. Yea, the white garment of her heart is 
dyed deep with love for them. 

With the Yihhuti Avatdra^ Ramananda we enter the domain of 
history. He founded the Ramiivat sect of Ramanuja's Sri Sampradaya 
and to him Northern India really owes its conversion to modern Bhaga- 
vatism. 

The following is a list of some of the principal Valshnava shrines in 
Kdngra : — 


The mandir of 'Thaknr 
Brij Rai Niirpor 
was founded by Raja 
Jagat Singh of Nurpur 
some 450 years ago. 
He conquered Chator- 
(prh and thence 
brought the ThAkor’s 
image.* 


Brahman, got Ka- I Three fairs are annu- j 


shab 


ally held in Jeth, i 
Har and Bhadon | 
on Karsingh chau-\ 
das, nirjala akdd-\ 
shi and janam , 
asitmi. , 


The temple contains a 
black stone image of 
the Thakur, 5 ft.bigb, 
and one of Lacbmi, 3 
ft. high. Bhog is 
offered 4 times a day 
and consists of frnit, 
sngar, rice or bread. 
A sacred lamp, in 
which ghi is burnt, is 
lit daily in the even* 
ing. No distinction 
is made in the offer- 
ings of Hindus. 


The mandir of Th4kur A Saniisi, got D4- 
Madan i.'ohau at Nur- chhni who is cell- 
pur was founded by bate. 

B4ja Madan Mohan 
nearly 1000 years ago. 

Shankar Sw4mi used to 
pay his devotions here. 


^'one ... I Rice in the morning 

and fried things in 
the evening form the 
sacramental food. A 
sacred lamp is lit in 
the evening. The 
temple which is in 
bad repair contains a 
black marble image 
of the Ttlknr and a 
brass image of BU 
Bhaddar both SJ feet 
high. 


1 J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 642. 

« Connected with this are the shrines of Ram Chandji, Lachmi Narain, Ambk4 and 
ChsOD^a. The Hrst contains images of B4m Chand and 8£ta, i.schbman and Handmdn, 
■U of marble, set on a stone 5 feet high. The second Lachmi and Naraiu — of black stone 
each a foot high. The third 3 in^es, between li and feet high and the fourth a carving 
feet high. Pour fnjdrit are in charge of these templee — caste Brahman, got Saradt. 
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Kidar Na*li at Sburab 

A Jogi Nath, got 

Pe plo gather on 

This temple is said to 

Cbauban. 

25th .Ittn and 

have been founded by 


mak" offer uirs ot 

Jaswant Singh’s .inces- 

\ 

w b« at at cverv 

tor, a Gautam Kajpdt. 


harvest. 

Kidar NatVs ?w c»dtV at 

A Glri Gosafn,^of 

Tlio panchoii ttfh 

Satiura. 

Bihingan. 

follow ine: tb- amd- 
inns of Pliagan, 

In Biblu Chiri Lacbbnii 

Brahman, Para- 

Oil the d 1 V after flu , 

Jfarain. 

sar. 

Diw.d a c illuV 

anKut. 1 

) 

I^aonmi Narain at Gbarob 

A Dhichat Brahman 

None 

- 

by gofar a Basbist. 

1 

l i t; mandif at Lachhm; 

A Braliman, caste 

i 

1 

Durincr ti e naar t'a 

Narain in Sangam on 

Dadal, got Ko«hal. 

people C"mc t > 

tlic Ban Ganga. 

b dhe at tbe teir.pU i 



tn l a small fair is ' 



held. j 

1 

1 

Mand r or ^ liakardawara 

A Brnbiran caste. 

None 

Balkara at Ujain. 

LakliiVra, got 



Sandal. 


Jdandir Oanesb j{ in 

Brahman, caste 

N' De 

Daulatpnr. The buil- 

Kamlava, not l\o- 


ding which is in a 
dilapidated condition 
stands on a platform 

dina. 


called tidld 


' 


T) o to’npV cDutair'^ a 
bt iclc s‘ 11'' pindi of 
Mii.'ii I -p-iti 
aiul o’ o Ml cir. iini 
leicnu' Wor-hip is 
porionnc-l twicf' a 
day, rice or brc.vd 
beinc’ cffcred hhoij 
ini'niing: a- dc. c linjr. 

It conta, IS a LI icV 
htoue iiiagt* one toot 
b irii and ^ foof in 
circumh-re-'ce Bhog 
of fruit or sii;;ar is 
offered ui thi' mor’i- 
iu^ a d bread or rice 
is usod as su -b ill tbe 
cv< Miner. 

Jbead Jrb d in g'’n' in 
tbo niiir.ing and 
fried 'jriMi in tbe 
tHfnipg HA hhog 

lb=» teinpb* con’ains 
iinairos id NariLiand 
Lacbini, engr ivc 1 on 
a sto' e dab which is 
< i>c cnb.t square. A 
shivd\)''d^a contain* 
iiig a pind^ of ^blva 
is c<^nn.'Cted nith it, 
in wliic'i occasional 
worship is performed. 
Bread in the n:oraing 
and so.ibed gram in 
tbe eveniog are o'Ve • 
cd as hh’ g 

Tbe > Id imaffe o 
Lact bn.i Naruin has 
been ropbiced by on** 
of Gauii ‘'‘hankar 
cngnvi'd on a black 
eto! e slab, 1 J cubits 
long by 1 b’’ond. 
Worsbijj is p'-'rf'*rTned 
only in t! e moni’ng, 
when cnini or fruit is 
riffoied U' hhog. 

It contains marble 
images <d Rjldba ami 
Krishna wbicb are 1 
ft'ot bizb The tem- 
ple is 15 cubits biub. 
Worship is performed 
mf ruing and evcaing. 
Piiri in tbe miming 
and fried gram in the 
evening form tbe 
Ihog. 

Worship is only per- 
formed in the morn- 
ing when milk pcr'i 
or fruit is offered as 
hhog. 
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In the Kdngra District about two-thirds of the women, and some 
of the men believe in Narsingh. It is said that he gives sons and 
assists in all difficulties. His worshippers keep a ndrjil (cocoanut) 
and cTiandan- (sandal-wood) paste. Every Sunday or on the first 
Sunday of each Hindu month they worship him by putting the ndrjil 
on a brass plate {thdli), first washing it with fresh water Then they 
put a Uiak of the chandan on it, just as Brahmans mark their fore- 
heads, and then an aehhat of as much washed rice as will stay on three 
fingers of the right hand i.e. on the thumb, first and second or middle 
fino-er. When this is done they adorn the ndrjil with flowers, and then 
burn some dlaip [dolomieea maerocephala), besprinkled with powdered 
camphor, sandalwood, almonds and spices. It is made into pastilles, 
and when burnt emits a pleasant odour. The ndrjil is then worshipped 
as Narsing and the sweetmeats offered to it are subsequently distributed 
to the children and other members of the household and to the neigh- 
bours, Narsingh’s worshippers also wear a bahuta (amulet), contain- 
iug a picture of him in the form of a man. This bahuta is of silver, 
and is worshipped like the ndrjil. A ring, generally made of silver 
with a projection towards the nail, is also worn on the little finger in 
his honour and it too is worshipped. A special costume is also worn 
during this worship. When a mother or mother-in-law worships 
Narsing, her daughter or daughter-in-law must also do so. Barren 
women consulting a chela or a jogt are usually advised to worship 
Narsingh for offspring. He is believed to cohabit with women in their 
dreams in the form of a Bralimiu and aged from 12 to 2 lI years, and 
clothed in white When a woman is sick a chela is sent for to charm 
away her illness. If he says that Nlrsingh’s anger has caused it he 
orders a baithak. If she do not happen to have a bahuta, or the proper 
Tina'S or clothes or a ndrjil, the chela orders any of them that may be 
lacking to be procured before performing the baithak. The baithak 
ceremony is as follows -. — On a Sun lay, or any other A.-sed day, the 
chela comes with a baifri or singer of sacred songs, who plays on a 
dopatra, an instrument made of two tumbas (ascetic’s bowls) connected 
by a bamboo rod. A wire runs along this rod fastened to itfe ex- 
tremities so as to give out a sound when twanged. The baitri sings his 
song and the chela repeals his magic words, and then Narsingh comes 
and^shakes the woman’s b^dy or of the chelas. The tremors last two 
hours or more, during which tim>? the man or worn in into whom the 
spirit has entered tells the fortunes of tliose attending the baithak. 
They are usually told to worshii) some deity who will cure the sick 
woman. While the paticut or th ; k‘?eps shivering with the force 

of the spirit In him, the baifri sing- an incantation, accrmpmying him- 
self on the dopatra. The following is its translation : — 

1. O friend born at the fort of Hathura, that wast incarnate in 
Gokal. 

Refrain. 

O my Narsingh, O great Naranjan ! 

O thou that hast captivated me {f)ie\ : 

O thou that hast captivated the whole world ; 

O my Ndrsingh, O my Lord Naranjan. 
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2. O friend, son of V^sudeva, child of Yasodha. 

3. Where the maids and virgins are, there is thy home. 

4. Thy home is in the mangoes, in young mangoes, in wells and 
in tanks. 

5. Thy home is in the pipah, in young pipah and the jasmines. 

6. Red as red can he is thy turhan flowered and crested, fine the 
rohes on thy hody.^ 

In Kulu Narsingh is regarded aj one of the most potent demons 
of those spirit-haunted hills. He dwells in abandoned houses and in 
flower gardens, as well as in large temples, and is said to affect women 
and children more at night and 7ioon-tide than at any other time. To 
cure one so affected a goat is sacrificed to him and sweet bread and a 
garland of flowers are offered, He is also made the patient’s brother in 
this wise ; a Brahman is given a turban and called Narsingh ; and he 
treats the afflicted woman as his own sister. Thenceforth he and Nar- 
singh are both regarded as hrr brothers. When Narsingh cohabits 
with women in dreams he is said to wear white garments, but his usual 
dress is a white dhoti and a turban, and he carries a eocoanut 
This cult is special, if not restricted, to the twice-born castes. 

At Nagar in Suket Narsingh is worshipped under the name of 
Pakhan, whose idol resembles those of Salig Rum to be found in 
Punjab temples and is kept in a locked coffer in which there is a narrow 
hole through which Pakhan may be seen, hut permission to look upon 
him has to be obtained from the State and even the pujdn who bathes 
and feeds him has to keep him eyes closed and his face averted from him. 
It is dangerous to gaze upon him and a sddhu who was once allowed to 
do so died and thieves who stole from his temple were struck blind. ^ In 
Mandi Ndrsingh is found in temples to Guga with many other deities.® 

Other spirits classed with Narsingh are Kalia Bfr, Dakni, 
Shamshan hhut and Banshera All these seem to have the power of 
assuming any shape or costume. They cause madness and disease, and 
to get rid of them spells are obtained from sorcerers and sddhds as well 
as from Brahmans and the deotds themselves 

Kalia Bir seems to be the same as Kala Biru, Kala-bahan or Kala 
Bhairon. He will possess any one with whom he is wrath but as a 
rule he will not affect a man until he is irritated by his sadhalc (?) 
against him and then he will sometimes kill him. He can be propitiated 
by sacrificing a sheep etc. When he is a-hunting it is dangerous to see 
him as a sight of him causes possession by an evil spirit. 

Narsingh photar, at the petrifying spring and cascade in the Katha 
gorge in the Salt Range, is a place of pilgrimage. 

' “ Anar Singh is the Nrisinha avafdra of Vishnu, hut the nhnve song is to Krishna, 
some verses of which are coinnionly snag all over the Pniija > at the Rds Lila, which com- 
memorates the dance of Krishna with the G.'pis. This mixing up of the Nrisinha and 
Krishny^arat'f-'u.s of Vishnu is very cnri-iius*’ — P V. Q I., §i 585. 757. But this notecon- 
fuses Ndrsingh with Xarsingh wlio is the Man-Li,}n incarnati .u of Vishnu. In Chamba 
Narsingh is regarded as the wazi'r of ’ lianhan and tiiu idea that ho is identical with 

Narsingh is ridiculed 

“ Suket Gazetteer, 'p 22 
’ Mandi Gazetteer, p. 30, 


YT 
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Temples to Ndrs'ngli in Kdm/a. 


1 

2 

1 

3 j 

4 

Place. 

1 Fujdri. 

\ 

j 

i 

Date of fair. | 

Eitnal offerings Ac. 

i 


Amajgran 


Sliilipur 


Braliman, Rasontri Sadi asTitami in As Ihog, any food 
l)y got and Gnrg Bhadon. prepared by the 

by gofra. fujdri, twice a day. 


Bairagi-Actibiit 


Tirti founded in the time Brahman-Koshal 
of Raja Umcd Singh 
of Chamba, 150 years 
ago. 


Janafn astitami .. Food cooked by the 
pujdri as Ihog. 

None, but at the ' Boiled rice in the 
Janam ashtami morning, and bread 


people collect and 
the idol is placed 
in a dol (cradle) 
and worshipped. 


in evening as hhog. 


Rihlu, founded by a 
Brahman over 100 
years ago when Rildn 
was a part of Chamba. 

Ghanhara, built 7 gener- 
ations ago in time .‘f 
RinS Partap Singh 
Gtaniirach. 


Brahman — a Kash- No fair, but same Same, fruit being 
miri by got and > rite is observed. oHered as hhog 

by golara, Kosbal ! during a fast. 

A Kashmiri Brah- Same rite. This Brtad or rice in the 
man, Kash.p got \ temple also con- j morning a,nd soaked 

(sic). i tains a relief of i grim in the evening. 

• I Lachhmi. j 


Brahman, got 
Chhsturan and | 
gotar Batas, 


The temple of Jhakur 
Narsingh in Fateh- 
pur was founded by 
Mabaiit Mohan Das. a 
man endowed with 
power to svurk 
miracles. Hebronght 
a stone pindi from 
the Deccan which he 
enshrined in this 
temple 5' 0 years ago 


Bairiigi, got Aoh- 
chat. 


Some 20 years ago ! 

N a r 3 i n g h ’ s ■ 
image was thrown | 
into a stream and j 
replaced by one I 
of L a c h h m i I 
Ndraiu, carveil in i 
relief on a slab 
with Sheshr.ag on 
or.e side and two 
boy.s on the other. 

Janam aihtami in ft contains images of 
Bhadon, Holi in Ram Chand, Eddha 
Phagan and Bdm- and Krishna, a pindi 
naumi in Chet. and a crane, n ade 
of marble and in 
I height from one to 

! feet. Eleven 

lamps in which gh{ 
I I i • burnt are lit every 

i evening. Jlnhamma- 
' dans, Cb.amars and 
! otiier low castes are 

I not allowed to make 

• I offerings. 
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VAISHNAVA CULTS IN THE HIMALAYAS.i 

In tte Sirmur State, Punjab, tbe Hindus have two chief cults, one 
Vaishnava, the other Salva. The former of these two is represented by 
the cult of Paras Ram and his derivative deities, which centres in 
Rainka-jfo," in the Rainka tah&i- of the State at a great lake. Paras 
Ram’s brothers are usually supposed to have become water, but, accord- 
ing to one local variant, Jamdaggan called his brothers cowards and 
turned them into women, so that now they are dexh or goddesses, to 
wit : La Devf, Dor.nai, Bhadwachhri or Bhadarkili, and Kamlf, all of 
whom have temples in the State. The local cult and ritual of Paras 
Ram are described in the Gazetteer of Sirmur, 1904', and to that 
description may be added the following mantra or prayer, and the Jcahits 
or couplets which are given below : — 

Thanslation. 

Ihe story of Sri Eagnndth of the thousand names, by whose grace 
we sing the praises of Hari. 

Om ! Om ! Om ! The stainless light of the letter Om !’’ Prom the 
light the navel, from the uavel the lotus, from the lotus was born 
Brahmli. He took his staff and bowP and went to bathe. Shankasor, 
the Danav, was born. 

'Compare Indian Antiquary, XXXtl, p. 376, “ Hinduism in the Himalayas.” 

- Jh is apparently an old form of //, and the localised form of the legend runs that 
JAmdaggan Rishi used to practise austerities at a peak c.illed Jambu-ki-Dhar, near Jambu, 
where a mdft or temple still exists at the spot where the rtsAfhad his rfic'nf orhre. The 
■jvjdrioi Jambu still visits this miri every Sunday and san/tr'tnf day to worship there. 
JAmdaguan’s wife, Rainka Jf, had a S'stei Bamka who was married to Raja Sahansai balm 
(‘ of the thoussnd arms’), aul once when rfsAf celebrated n ja , Biinka asked Rainka 
to invite her t") it. Rainka begscd the rishi to do so, hut at firs; he refused, because he 
could not afford to entertain a rijd and his qu^en He yielded, howe^ er, to Uainka’s reiterat- 
ed request and asked the God Indra to grant him Kamdhan, the cow of plenty, Kapl-biikhsb, 
the tree of paradise which yielded al' manner of gifts, and Ku er, bkandiri. the cele^ial 
steward who could supoly all kinds of luxuries. When the rdjd arrived with all his court 
the rishi was thus enahlel to entertain him samotu 'usly, and the rdjd was so mystified as 
to the source of the rtsAi’s wealth, that he deputed It s ba-ber to find oat whence it came . 
Learning that Kamdhan was the main soutce of supply, the ra/a asked for the cow as a 
gift, which the rishi refused, and so the rdjd determin"d to take her by force, but the 
rishi sent her into the sky to Ii.dra. Thereupon the rdjd shot an arrow at the cow and 
wounded her in the foot, so the cow returned and attacked him The rdjd a tributing this 
to the rishi’ s sorcery, put h.m to death atid returned home, Rainka, ’aking the rGAi' nbody 
in her lap, was bewailing his death, when she was divinely told that Kuber, bhanddri, had 
the awiWf or elixir of life, and that a drop of it | laced in the dead rixhi’s mouth would 
bring him hack to life. So the rt'ri/ was res'ored to li e and ordere 1 his yoUDger s ms to 
kill Rainka, thinking tha she had ins'ipated his murder with intention of marrying 
-Sahansarb^bu, hut they refu-cl. Then the rtihi summoned Para- Ram, his eldest son, 
who was then pr -ctising austerities iu the Kcnkan, and who appeared in an in-tant. Paras 
Ram killed his mother, and hen, in consequence of the divine curse which fell upon him, 
went to the plains (dcs), and swore to kill all the Chhatiis and to swim in their blood, 
deeming Sahansarhahn the cause of all his misery. Waging his war of extermination against 
the Chhatris he had reached Knrukshetr, wuere Indra learnt what hlncdsbed he was 
causing in fulfilment of his oath and sent rain until the water rose to the height of man, 
and caused tbe upper currents to turn red. Meanwhile J imdaggan had been searching for 
his son and, m’etiiig him with his axe on his slioalders, was so pleased with his performances 
that he asked if he had any desire. Paras Ram m reply begged bis father to restore his 
mother and brothe-8 to life, and pei formed his mother’s funeral rdes. The rishi replied 
that his Wife and sons had become jal sarup or water, and that the former was in the 
larger and the latter =n the smaller ‘of the tanks at Rainka. 

® t. e. first came the stainless light. 

^ t. e. the d'lnd and karmandal carried by faqirs. 
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Vishnu in Sirmur 


Brahma then taught the V^das, and for that purpose Brahma 
went to Siva's abode. (Said he) : “ Shivji, thou art the slayer, thou 

art the Creator, thou knowest the meaning of the Four V edas." 

Said MahSddv (Siva): “I meditate on the virtues (of God), 1 
ask alms, I repeat (the name) of Hari (Vishnu). He is the slayer! 
He is the Creator ! He knows the meaning of the Four Vddas. 

For this he first assumed the Machh (Fish) incarnation. The 
mother of the Fish w^as Shaukhawati, the father Purav Rishi, the teacher 
M4ndhata the birth-place Mansarowar (Lake). He slew Shankhasur, 
the Dflnav. 

“ Secondly, Nai4in (Vishnu) assumed the Kurm (Tortoise) In- 
carnation. The mother of the Tortoise was Karnawati, the father 
Bilochan Rishi, the teacher Dhagisat Bawa Rishi, the birth-place 
Dhangarpuri. He slew Madho Kitav, the Danav. 

“ Thirdly, he assumed the Barahrup (Boar) Incarnation. The 
mother of the Boar was Lilawati, the father Kaul Rishi, the teacher 
Sahaj Rishi, the birth-place Kanakpur. He slew Hirnikashap, the 
Ddnav. 

Fourthly, N a rain (Vishnu) assumed the Narsmgh (Man-lion) 
Incarnation. The mother of the Man-lion was Chandrawati, the father 
Hari-brahm Rishi, the teacher Kashi Rishi, the birth-place Multanpuri. 
He slew Hirnakh4sh, the Danav. 

“ Fifth, N^rain (Vishnu) assumed the B^wan incarnation. The 
mother of the Bawau was Langawati, the father Bilchan Rishi,. 
the teacher Kashap Rishi, the birth-place Benares. He deceived 
Balrdjk and slew him, 

“ Sixth, Narain (Vishnu) assumed the Paras Ramji Incarnation. 
The mother of Paras Ramji was Rainkaji, the father Jamdagganji, the 
teacher Agast Muniji, the birth-place Kopalpuri. He slew Sahansar- 
bahu, the Danav, 

“Seventh, he assumed the Sri Ramchandarji Incarnation. The 
mother of R4m Chaudarji was Kaushalya, the father Dasrath, the 
teacher Bashisht hluni, the birth-place Ajudhiapuri. He slew Dshasur 
Rtiwan. 

‘ Eighth, Sri Naiain ishnu) assumed the Krishn Incarnation. 
The mother of Krishn was Dewki, the father Basdev, the teacher 
Dorbhasha Rishi, the birth-place Muthorapuri. He slew Kansasur. 

“Ninthly, Narain (Vishnu) assumed the Budh-rdp (Buddha) In- 
carnation. The mother of Budh was Padmawati, the father Bilochan 
Rishi, the teacher Dhageeat Bani Rishi, the birth-place Parsotampuri. 
He slew Gayasur, the Danav. ^ 

“Tenthly, Narain (Vishnu) will assume the tenth Incarnation 
When will he assume it ? Now> he will assume it in the month of 
Mdgh, in the light half, in the Rdwati Nakshatra, on Saturday, th« 

‘ At the following aonjunction of the etaie. 
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eighth of the mouth He will be a man thirty-two yards in (height), 
his sword will be eighteen yards (long), his swish will be uine yards 
(long). It will rain heavily. White his horse, white his saddle, heavv 
clouds about him, an umbrella over his head. Salt water will become 
sweet. The elephant will give milk. Sour milk will become sweet. 
The mother of Nishkalauk’ is Matangi, the father Dhanuk Rishi, the 
teacher Sahij-riip Kishi, the birth-place Sambh^langri He slays 
Nishkalank the Danav. 

The following are some of the couplets or habits addressed to Paras 
llam at Rainka-joi : — 

The Kabith. 

1 

I'arhat cldr tal band nir ghard jahdn bhar mand hai, 

Bddslidh gJianb dhidwen kaldh jahdn par chand hai. 

The hill was broken, and the lake made full of deep water. 

Kings and the poor worship (there i, and the miracle is 
known far and wide. 

2 

Ashiidn Mi pdp jdt, dhidn Me tdpjdt, 

Darshan Me sardp Jut, mdyd jahdn aisi ahhan4 hai. 

By bathing sins fly away, by devoutly meditating trouble 

flees, 

By looking at ^it) curses depart, where such prosperity is ? 

3 

Ghanan samdn kdshai jahdn, 

Kanohan samdn pdkhdn jahdn. 

Shir samdn nir jahdn, aisd adhbat mand Jud. 

Wood is like sandal. 

Stone like gold, 

and water like milk at this wondrous jdace. 

4 

Rainkd samdn tirath nnhij, Uk tari lo'-hhawan mep, 

Gupat Jagah Ids Mfo chdrdn taraf jahdn ban khan4 hai. 

There is no place so sacred as Rainka, 

The place that is holy and densely wooded all round. 

5 

Kitni hi tirath bdsi aisd rakhte hain agydn, 

Jinko ashndn karnd phdnsi ke bardbar dan4 hai. 

Some pilgrims are so foolish. 

That to bathe is to them as great a [)enalty as hanging. 

' The usme o£ the Teuth iucarustieu. 
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Vishnu in Kulu. 


6 

Man men dhidtoen aur Icdm mukh se bdlen jai Paras Bdm, 

Din rdt pare hardn drdm, iinho darshan harnd zehr hai. 

They are thinking of other things, while with their lips they sav 
‘ Jai Pars Ram.' 

They take their ease night and day, but to visit a temple is poison 
to them 

7 

Kahe Diwd Bird Ldl, men pdpi hd chhof hhidl, 

Hot Paras Rdm didl, Jin par unM miJir- hai. 

Says D6wa Lai, ‘Take no thought of your sin, 

Paias Ram favours those to whom he is gracious. 

The following list shows how numerous and important the Vishnu 
temples are in Ku1u‘ and the variations in the dates on which the 
fairs and festivals are held : — 


Deota Narain 

Garaugc Dera 

Either on Sunday, Monday, Wednes- 
day or Saturday in the light halves 
of Phagan and Sawan. A large fair 
is held every 12th year. 

Ditto •« I 

1 

Dera NArdiu 

On the 3rd, 5th or 7th of the light 
lialf of Sawan and Phagan. 

Ditto (a) ... 1 

Ocra 

Ist, 3rd and 8th Baisakh, and ist to 
7th Magh. 

Ditto 

^era Blslikola iu Bish* 
kola. 


Ditto (6) 

No special name. Iu 
Dumchiu. 

Fall moon day of Maghar, 0th. 15th 
and 16th of Biiadou and 2ad, 15th 
fl-nd 16tb of Phagan, 

Deota Lachhmi Narain 

Narain Sari 

Ist Phagan, in Chet, 1st to 11th and 
21st Baisakh, Ist Jeth, 7th Har iu 
Sawan, during the Anant Chaudas, 
1st Asauj, in Hap, 1st Maghar, and 
let Fob, 

Ditto (.c) 

IJera Narain Nsbi in 
Bballan. Also called 
Dera Bhallan. 

Ist, 9th and 11th Phagan, 1st to 5tb 
Baisakh, 6lh and 14th Baisakh, 18th 
Baisakh, tst to 6th Sawan, 7th, 9th 
or nth Bhdlon, in Bhadon, Ut 
Asinj, Ist Maghar, and 1st Poh. 

^hftkur Lscbhtui Narain 
' id). 

Lacbbmi NaiAin. 


rhikur Lachhmi Nariin 

Mandir Shsilrn 

Third of the lunar month of Poh. 


_ ^For some further no‘es on Nar5in etc. in Kulu sec under Hinduism in the Himalayas 
(o) Three small temples arc connected with this. 

(6) Another temple of this god in Dnmchin is connected with this temple 
(e) Th« temple of Shesb Nag is connected with this. It is called Sara Aga. 

(d) 'fhcie two temples are conncclcd with that of Rim Chander. 
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Thatur Lacblnni NarSin 


Lakbslimi Naraii' and 
Narsingli Ji temples in 
Cbogan. 


Ram Naumi, Janam Asb^mi, Daaebra. 
Jal Bnbar, Ban Bechar, DiwAli, 
Anknt, Narsiugb, Chandas Fhag, 
Pan] Bbikhami and Ctran. 


Ditto 


No particular name 


No fairs. 


Deota 


Lacbhmi Narain 


Kharasni and Batadhi... 


9tb Baisakb and 6th Bhadon. 


Bbaltn N&rdin 


Hera Bbalta 


On Sundays, Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays in Pbdgan, S4wan and 
Asau j . 


Deota Cbagavd Nardin... j 
ThakurChbamaini Narain: 


Cbagari dera 
Dera Chhamaini 


Ndrain 


Ist of Chet and full moon day of Chet. 

31st Chet, 1st Baisakb and 32nd Har 
to 2nd Sawan. 


Ilarangn Nar4in 


Dera Gadyara 


Deota Kebab Nardin ... , Naraindi Dera 


Snndays, Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Thnrsdays in the light halves of 
Phagan and Sawan, on tl.e 2nd of 
Baisakb, the 3rd and 4th of Kar 
(Asdrh). the 3rd of Asauj and on the 
toll moon day of Maghar. 

Ikadshi of the light half of Phagan 
for 6 days, 1st and 2ud Baisakb, let 
of Jeth, 2nd aiid 3rd Bhadon, 1st 
Asanj, Utlihab Attain Sankrant for 
one day, first Thursday in Poll, and 
a yag after 1 2 years. 


Deota Karchali N4rain(e) 


Kalun 


Dera 


On the 3rd, 5th, 7th, 8tn and 10th of 
the dark halves of Sarvao, Maghar, 
Phagan and Baisdkh. 


Kanrai Narain (/) 


Deota Kasoli Narain 


j Naraindi Deia in 
j Tarapnr. 

I 


! Kasoli Narain in 
j Kan4war. 


K. 


Yearly from Sunday to Thursday in 
the dark half of Phagan and on the 
same days in Sawan. But in Baisikh 
the fairs are only held on the Wed- 
nesday and Thurs<iay. Another is 
held fo' one day in Maghar. Every 
third year a large gathering takes 
place daring five days in Sawan, 


K 1 1st of Chet and Sbivnitri. 


Deota Kesho Narain ... ; Dhara 

i 

Deota Khalari Narain ... ^ Dera Khalari Nirdin 


Phalaini Narain ... j Dera Phallan 

i 


Deota Sammon Narain... j Dhedai 


1st Baisdkh, let Chet ard 1st Asauj. 

No fairs, out two festivals during 
light talves of Phagan and Sawan. 

Sund.sys. Mondays. Welntsdays and 
Thursdays in the light halve* of 
Sawan and Phagan. 

j 1st Phagan. 


(e) Two temples and a hhanddr are couneetf-d with this. The hhanddr and one 
temple are in Ganling vdlage and the other temple in Rajang. 

(/) The temples of the goddesses Nanti Hothi Mahajaniand Phnngani are connected 
with this. The expenses of their worship are brrne by the god liimself. 
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Heota Sapurra NSrain or 
Sapat Bikhi (y). 

Desa 

6tli Baisakh and 30th diet. 

Deota Sarashti lT4r4in .. 

Basti Katon 

First Sunday in Phagan, at the begin- 
ning of the new year and on the 
Dhongari. 

Slam NarAm 

^era Siam Narain ... { 

On the daddshi of the dark half of 
Phagan. Another on the 1st half 

1 of Asauj lasts for three days. 

1 

Deota Sikho N4rain (4) 

Nagi Ders ... 

Ist of Baisakhy 7th of Sawan. 

ThSkur Tarjogi Narain 
■ (••). 

1 Tarjogi N4raiii 

1 

1 

! ; 

j 1 

13tb Har, Bam Naumi in Baisakh, 

1 Janam Ashtami in Bhadon, Holi in 
j Phagan, Ankut and Dewali in Katak: 
also a yag every 2r.d year on 18th 
Har. 

Deota N4r4in Lapas ... 

Deola Narain ... : 

1 

9tb and 10th Sawan. 

Deota N4r4iu Maha .. 

Ditto . 1 

Phagan. 

Deota Ii4r4in Pulga ... 


1st of Jeth. 

ThaknrChatar Bhoj in 
* Kothi Dngi Lag 

Thaknr Dawala Dngi 
Lag. 

! On the full moon days of Phagan and 

1 Chet. 

Jhaknr Gopal 

Thdkur Dawdla Sarsai ., 

1 Japari fair for half a day 3rd light 
half of the month of Chet, Uchhah 
Ham Nanini one day in the month of 
Chet, Uchhah Janam .Ashtami one 
day in the montii of Bhadoii, Ankut 
Dip M4l!i for two days on the Ama- 
was of the light 'half of Katak, 
Uchhah Phag one day in Phagan. 

Sri Gop41 Ji 

Kastar Dera 

One festival in the month of Chet. 

Deota Hari Narain (J) . 

Dera Narain 

Pull moon day of Maghar. on the 9th, 
10th and 16th of Bhadon and on the 
9th, loth and 16th of Phagan. 

Tl,4knr Jagan Nath 

t Jagar Nath i*a DawaTa 

Naumi of Chet, on the Janam Aslitarai, 

Th4kur Madho Rai (i) 

1 Thaknr Dawala Han'pur 

i 

1 

1 

Daselra for 6 days, Basant Panchami 
for 1 day, birthday of Rama 1 
day. Dev Saini on ijeddahi, Janam 
Ashtami for two days, H:li for 8 
days, Dip M4la of ikddski, Anknt 
' for 1 day. 


(g) Bwidea thif there ia another temple belonging to this god in Barogi NdrSin The 
ceremODies performed at tneae places are the same. 


(*) A temple of the god Manaa RitM is connected with this and is situate in Bhati 
villa^ Manun Ii.s!.i came to Manali in the guise of a /ay, >. He saw a woman named 
OanriManiand the r,»*, asked her for milk. She replied ‘my cow has gone to craze !n 
the jungle I cannot get you milk at present.’ The Bishi bade her: “ Milk the«e’e» > 
she did so and from them drew milk which the Riahf drai.k. He disolaved ® 

hy killing a demon who lived in the Tillage. Seeing this the 
him and Lilt him a temple. The pujdri fs a Kanet of the Kashab y o\ * 


(t) Close ti the big temple there is a smaller one. 

(j) Another temple of this god in Kokari village is connected with this 

(k) A temple of the goddess Bhalamisan is coimected with this. 
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Thakur Murlidhar and 
Cbatar Chug, (f) 


Thdkur Murlidhar Ji ... 

Thdkur , Murlidhar at- 
tached to R4m .Chandr 
Jf. 

Thakur Murltdhar 
Thikur Har Sinhk Ji (n>) 


Thakur Karslugh Ji ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Deota Naro Maui (») 
Thdkur Niraingh Ji 


Sri Thakur Raghu Nath 
Ji.‘ 


Thakur Ram Chandar Ji 


Deota Ram Chandar 


Two temples which hear 
the names of the deities 
to whom they are dedi- 
cated 

Name of the god. 

Murlidhar 


Thakur Dowira 

Thakur Dawala Lohal 
in K. Ehokhan. 


ThSkurdowara N4r- 
singh Ji. 

Dawala Karjan 

Harma Nainan Ji 


Thdknr Dawala Washal 


Dera in E. Kothi Eandlii 


In Jhaiin known hy the 
name of the place. 


Called after the god in 
E. Shari. 


Thakurdawara Ram 
Chandar Ji in Dorab. 

Enown by the name of 
the god. 


Ninth of Asanj and lasts till full moon- 
light hilf of Mdgh for one day, one 
day in the light half of Phigan, and 
one in Je^h. 


Dasehra 


No fair. 

Ninth of the light half of Chet. On 
the Janam Ash^mi, ».*. the 8th of 
the dark half of Bhadon and on the 
day of the full moon of Phigan. 


In Mdgh, Sawan and Phsgan. 

Ram Nanmi in Chet, on the Janam 
Ashfemi in Bhadon, on the Anknt in 
Eatak, on the Holi in Phagan and 
on the DewAli in Kdtak. 

Rdm Nanmi which may fall either in 
Baisikh or in the light half of Chet 
and Janam Ashtami in the light half 
of Bhidon for one day. 

1st Baisakh, 1st Jeth, 16th Har, 
3rd Bbidcn and any day in Bh&lon. 

One day 'n the month of BhSdon, 1 
day in Eatak, 3 days during the 
dark half of Ed'ak, 1 in the light 
half of Phagan, one in the light half 
of Baisakh, and one in the light half 
of 8awan. 

10th to 16th of light half Asanj, 6th 
of light half of Magh, full moon day 
in Phigan, 12th of light half of 
Baisakh, and ikddsM of light half of 
Jcth, 


Full moon day of Asanj or Eatik. 


{1) The temple Chatar Hhuj is coniected with this, 
same way as that of Thaknr Murlidhar. 


Its worship is performed in the 


(m) Inside the temple are imagct of Thakur Murlidhir and Sfla Ji. They resemble 
a human being in appearance. Each of tliem is of stone and IJ cubits high. It is said that 
in thetime of Raj4 Eans who troubled Pariehhat and oppressed the people, Sri Bhagwan 
appeared as an incarnation of Kriahan and killed Eans. In the time o' the hill chiefs these 
images were in Bir Eotgarh whence they were removed by the kirddr of Ad Brahmiand 
Mde over to a BairAgi for worship when this territory passed into the hands of the Sikhs. 
When the Bairagi died they were lirought to this temple. No muafi is attached to these 
temples and the goi Brahmma gives them some money as dkaram arth to meet the 
expenses of worship 

(n) Including the big temple there are six temples in all and at each fairs are held and 
ceremonies performed. 
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ThakurBam Cbai.der Ji 
' (o), Baghu Nath Ji, 
ChatarEhnj and Nar- 
singh Ji. 

'I'hikor BAm Chander Ji 


Thakurdawara 


Bam Cliandar 


Dasehra on Dasmi. 


Ji ... Ram Nanmi In Baisakh, Janam Aah- 
' tami in Bbadon, Holi in Phagau 
Ankut and DiwAli in Katak. 


Ditto 


Tbakurdawara 


Ifo fail . 


’ihAknr B&Iigrain Ji 


Thakur Saligram Ji. 


'fhakar Sita BAm 


Sita Bam Ji 


Ninth of the light i.alf of each month. 


Ditto 


Sita RAm Ji, Kothi 
Maharaja. 


RAm Nanmi in Ch. t, on the Janam 
Ashtimi of Bhadon, on the Ankut 
and Holi in Ph,igan and on the Dip 
Malka (Diivaii) in Katak. 


Ditto 


l ip MAla, Ram Janam, BaiaAkh 
Ichhia Tirpana, Bin Beher, Jal 
Bihar, Narsingh Chaudas, Janam 
Ashram', Daaami, Baaant, Ankut. 


Ditto 


Deota Biahnn 


... Gnjar Dawala ... j Asanj, Ankut, Phag, Ram Nanmi, Dev 

, j Sati ikddshtf Jal Bahar, Pani 

Bhesl am. Dip MAla. 

... Dera BiahndwAIa. 


d'bAkar Biahnn BbagwAu 

>•) ~ 

D«ota Biahnn {g) 


Called after the name of RAm Nanmi and on the Janam Aah- 
tbe god ^ tarn;. 

I 

Pera Sajla m K. Bai-sai | The Jeth Bir Miiv on 1st of Chet, the 
I Chachopdi for S days .n the full 
! moon day of Chet, the '.'anhiya Bir 
Shiv on ist BaisAkh, the Devkbel 
for three days on 6th BaisAkh. Also 
the Kapu fair on 1st Jeth, the 
Sharhnu cn 1st Har, the’ Peori 
Parabh on the Ist of Bhadon, the 
! Janam Ashtami in the dark half of 
j Bhado.i, the Sntari on 1st Asauj. 


Laehhmi Narain has at least four temples in Saiaj. llegaidino- one 
the usual storj, as usual, is that in the dnapar yug, people used to gr^ze 
cattle on this spot and once a boy noticed that a cow used to yield’ her 
milk to a black stoue image every day At last he told his parents c£ 
it and his father with other good men of the village ca ne to verify his 
tale. When they reached the place they saw a fiqir seated by the 
image, and he told them that it represented' Narain promisina- 
prosperity to all who worshipped it. With these words he disappear^ 
under the ground. The people then built a temple there and installed 
the image in it. It is believed to have been founded in the dudpa- unq 
and is built of stone and wool. It contains a black stone ima<4 3 


(o) Tho temples connected with this are those of 
Marli'dhar anl Laehhmi Narain. 


vaghn Nath, Char Bhuj, Narsingh, 


tp) No other temple is connected with this e.vcept a dharmtdla where faqirs put np 
_ iq) No temple save that that of NAg Dhnmal is connected with this. It contains an 
S a foot high. Its worship is performed hy the pujdri ot B^nn 
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feet high and 2 broad. Its administration is carried on by a &dr- 
ddr, by caste a Kanet and by g'lf a IvAsbab. He is married, The 
pHfdri is a Sarsut Brahman by caste and by goi a Gautam. These 
posts are hereditary. Thus in no respect does the temple differ from 
those to a Nag or any other deota in Saraj. The ritual has no distinc- 
tive features. A hJiog of rice, ddl ov milk is offered once a day, and a 
sacred lamp lit every evening. No distinction is made in the offerings 
of different castes. The annual fair is held on 1st Baisakh. Connect- 
ed with this are the shrines of Thaeh Deora and -Daogi, The fair at 
the form -r is held on the 1st Baishkh and at the latter from 1st to 
3rd Phagan. The expenses incurred on these are borne by the 
respective gods. 

Lachhmi Narilin’s temple at Chini was founded by a thdkur who 
bestowed a plot of land on a faqir who declared himself to be Lachhmi 
Nardin. It differs in no essentials from the one first described. Two 
fairs are held, one on the -Ird Baisakh and the other on the puranmdshi 
in Bh4don. 

Regarding the temple at Deori it is said that a came to a 

Brahman’s house there and sitting at the door began to dig up the 
ground In it he found a pindi to which a cow daily yielded her milk. 
This was noticed by a girl who was grazing cows near by. She told 
her father all about it. The .•>ddhi told him that the ptndi was the 
image of Ndcdin, and then disappeared Under ground. The temple was 
founded in the diidpar yug. It contains a stone pindi 9k foot high. 
Its administration is carried on by a Sdrsut Brahman Mrddr and the 
pnjdrt is also a Brahman. The god has two places for his worship, at 
each of which a fair lasting from 1st to 3rd BhSdon is held. Other 
fairs are held on 7th Baisakh and 7th Asauj every year. 

The fourth temple at Chir or Chira Kelun, the deodar grove, owes its 
origin to a very similar accident. As a thdkur was ploughing his field 
he saw a p%nd% appear above the ground. It told him that its name 
wis Lachmi Ndrain who desired to meditate on that spot, so he 
brought it to Chira Kelun where a temple was built in its honour in 
the dunpar yug It contains the stone pind* and its administration is 
carried on by a /f ur^/dr. Tlie pnjd’i is always a Brahman. The dis- 
ciple is called gur and special reverence is paid to him as he answers all 
(questions put to the god in his trances. The fair begins on 1st and 
ends on Srd Phigan. The Shivritri festival is also observed. 
Another fair follows on 1st C et. T’ho 9th and 10th Baisikh are 
however the great festival days. The jag is annually celebrated on the 
rikh puniya. 

Ramji has a temple at Ramgarh. In old times a devotee and a 
snake used to live on its present site from which the villagers used to 
cut grass and fuel. One day they observed a pindi at the spot where 
the devotee Rdmji had disappeared underground, so a temple was built 
and named after him. It has been in existence since the fritiy* yug, 
and contains a stone pindi. a foot high. Its administration is carried 
on by a kirddr a Kanet who is by got a Kishab. There is also a 
pujdri. Bhog is offered only once a month, on the lankrdnt, and a 
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sacred lamp is only lit during Bhadon and in the evening. She-goats only 
are scarifieed at the temple. No distinction is made in the offerings of 
different Hindu castes. No other shrine is connected with this one. 

The temple of Thakar Murlidhar in Chini owes its origin to the 
Eajis of Mandi, the Thakur’s image having been brought there from 
Mathra by Raja Mangal Sain of that State. The date of its foundation 
is not known. 

. The temple is of stone and wood, and contains a hlackstone image 
of the god which is 2^ feet high. On either sides of it ai’e seated the 
pindis of Shiva and Kidar Nath, each | foot high. Its affairs are 
managed by a kdrddr and pujdri, both Brahmans of the Dharmian got. 
The fairs are held on the puTaamuah i in Phagan, rdninaum; in Chet, 
janam ashtami in Bhadon and on the dasuii in Asauj every year. 

The cult of M4dho Rai, who is Krishi.a in his avdtdr of Murlidhar 
or the flute-player, is important in Mandi. He has a temple in the 
capital of that State which was dedicated to him by i;s Raja Suraj 
Sain, after the loss of his 18 sons/ and the god is still the head of the 
State. All the village deities visit this god at M indi daring the 
Sbibritri jdtra. 

• 

The Hindu revival in the South-West — In Montgomery, 

Multdn and Muzaffargarh considerable reverence is paid to the shrine 
of Ganjamdli in the Multan city. The founder of the sect was a 
Brahman who is said to have lived some 4 centuries ago, and to have 
obtained the title from his wearing a necklace {mala) of gdnja seeds. He 
was a Gosdin, a resident of Multan and a worshipper of Krishn ; he is 
aow looked on by many of the Aroras as their guru, and his cult is 
closely connected with that about to be described. 

The most celebrated of all the Bairigi movements in the Punjab 
and by far the most predominant in the south-west corner of the pro- 
vince is that connected with the names of the Gosdins fehimji and 
Laljf. These two men were the leadors of a great revivalist movement 
among the Kirars or Hindu traders of the south-west some three or 
four hundred year ago. 

Shamji, or Sham Das, was a Khatri, a resident of Dipilpur, who 
went to Bindraban when he was twelve years old and became a disciple 
in the temple of Sri Chetan Maha Pra'bhd. The Gos^n in charge, 
Dwftrka Dis, gave him his blessing, and he became endowed with 
miraculous powers. In the Sambat year 16(i0 (A.D. lol."!) the god 
Krishn presented him with two idols and said : “ The Hindus of the 
western country of the Sindh are ignorant of their religion. They 
have no guru to guide them between good and bad. Go to the west 
and teach the Hin lus the ceremonies of their religion and mak ‘ them 
your disciples {sewak). Your words will have speedy effect. 
Shdmji thereupon set out, and on reaching the Indus commenced his 
mission by making two and a half ' disciples, namely, two Khatris 
and half a Chandia Baloch ! He settled down at Mauza Bapilwar 

1 Mandi OatetUtr, pp. 89 and 9. Suraj Sain had an image of the god mad" of silver. 
The number 18 seems to be conventional. 
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Fatteh Khan, and founded in the town of Dera Ghazi Khdn a templo 
in honour of Krishn as Nannit-praya, the lover of butter. This temple 
is one of the oldest in those parts and its present head is Gos^n 
Dharmi Dhar. There are other temples erected by or in honour of 
Shamji at Dera Ismail Khan, Kot Sultan, Kot Adda and Multan, 

Shamji had three sons, Kahnji, D warkanathji and Jugal Kishorji; 
and his followers are derived from three sources — those belonging to 
the Gandia Jats are called Rang Rangita, the Ch4ndia Baloch are 
called Chhabala, and the Khatris Chha.bihwale. 

Lalji was in a way the successor of Shamji. He was a Brahman, 
a resident of Siwan in Sind, and was born in Sambat 1608 (A D. 
1541). He also went when quite a hoy to Mathra and Bindraban, 
and while there in Sambat 1 641 received from the god Krishn a divine 
errand similar to that of Shamji. At first the young man refused, but 
the irod told him to start for the Indus at once, a Iding that the divine 
image would follow him and that he would hear the tinkling of its 
anklets behind him. Whereupon Lalji set forth and on reaching the 
country west of Dera Ghazi Khan he stopped and looked round. The 
idol then said ; “ You have stopped ; and I too am going no further. ” 
So Lalji built a temple on the spot to Krishn under the name of 
Gopinathji, and this temple still bears a considerable reputation in Dera 
GJiazi Khan and its neighbourhood. Two other shrines were also 
established, one at Dera Ismail Khan, called Nagarji and one at 
Bah.4walpar, called Sri Girdliari Ji. The miracles performed by Ldlji 
were a very convincing proof of his mission, and his descendants still 
hold the temple of Gopinathji which he raised. 

The influence of these men in favour of the Hindu religion has 
been enormous and they have in all probability reclaimed the whole 
of the trading community of the south-west from a virtual conversion 
to Sikhism or Mahomedanism. To be a Hindu by religion is in those 
parts almost synonymous with being a follower of these Gos^ins. The 
Khatris and Aroras of the south-west are divided into Sikhs and 
Sewaks — the followers of Nanak and the disciples of the Gosfiins ; and 
it is due to the exertions of Shamji and Lalji that the latter are as 
numerous as they are. The only object of reverence, which can be said 
in any way to ri-. al Krishn and his apostles, is the River, and the people 
have gone so f.ar as to confuse the two, and at times ft is the Indus, at 
times Lalji, who is addressed and worshipped as Amar Lai, the immortal 
one 

The Gosains or priests of Shamji and Liilji live largely at Leiah 
and Bhakkar and are Khatris. The number of those who have succeed- 
ed the original pair is legion, and the sect itself is also known by various 
names such as Krishn Lalji, -Mahan Prabhu, Sewak, Lila Dhar, Bansi 
Dhar and the like. These however may be separate seets or off-shoots 
of the parent sect, like the Ch-veel Dasis. 

The Chenab is famous for its saints,* and these are by no means 
entirely Musalmaus. The Hindu saints of the Jhang district deserve 

‘ The saying is ; Satluj Kiri Rari amiri, Chenab faqiri, Jhelam shariri, wa Sind diliri. 
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special metion. and tlie names of four of tliem, Rim Piara^ Mula Sanfc, 
Baba Shahana and Jinda Raliana, may be noted. Of Ram Piara 
nothing can be ascertained except that he was bh igaf, who generally 
resided in Jhang and Dora Ismail Khan and proEesseil Vaishnava 
tenets. 

There have been religious men of the name of Miila Sant both 
in Lahore and at Talagaug in Jhelam, but the most celebrated Mula 
Sant was a famous Gaur Brahman of Wazirabad, who lived in the 
beginning of the 16th century. This min quarrelled with his caste- 
fellows in Wazirabad, and emigrated to a plaee called Suliman in the 
Chiniot tahsil of .Jhang where he gave hlmsell' out as an Arora. He 
was advised by Sayyid Jamal Shah and Baba Jinda Sihib (of whom 
more hereafter) to visit the shrine of Radrlnarain ; and at Badrinarain 
he was ordered by the oracle to marry an Arora woman. He complied, 
but of course a cousideiaJrle stigmi attached to tlm offspring of this 
irregular union, one Haridas by name, .and it was only in consequence 
of Haridas’s wonderful miracles tliat the matter was condoned. The 
tenets of Mula Sant were Vaishnava, and lie is said to have spent 12 
years worshipping in a hole which he had dug. His son Gosain Haridas 
succeeded to his position at Suliman, nml his tomb there is still an 
object of great reverence among the .Aroras who attend in large 
numbers to shave their cliidren’s heads (j’/tanc/ utanrd) in honour of 
the saint. Fairs are lield here in April and Si ptember. The Alulasanties 
or followers of IMul i Sant are mainly found in Jhang, Shahpur, and 
Gujranwala ; tlcy abstain from meat and wine, revere ice Ita n and 
worship no idols l)ut merely the sdligrani. They are chiefly Aroras and 
make pilgrimages to his tomb at Saliman.' 

Like .Mula Sant, Baba Shahana was not originally a native of 
the Jhang district. He w-as a Gauri Khatri of Satghara in Montgomery 
who lived some .30 • yeirs ago His original name was Mihra and 
his original occupation was boiling gram. One of his customers was a 
Mnsalmin faqtr, who made him his che'a and be.stowed on him the 
name of Alihr Shah. Mihr Shah then emigrated to Leiah, in Mianwali, 
where he converted two goldsmiths. From thence he moved to 
Kaohian, a Klia+ri village on the Chenah, in Jhang tahsil, which is 
now deserted ; but his assumption of the Musalraan title Shah offended 
the susceptibilities of the Khatris and led to a good deal of cursing on the 
part of the saint, who shifted his quarters once more to Khiva, a village 
of the Mahni Sials. The saint appealed in bad spirits, and the inhabi- 
tants to prevent more cursins^ gave him a house, a well and a plot of 
ground, which are still in the possession of the Baba Shahana faqin. 
This restless devotee had however another and more celebrated residence 
at Gilmala, Ic miles fr.wn Jhang He had shot an arrow into the air 
and it fell .at Gilraala, where now there is a lanre building inliabited by 
members of his i rde” A fair is held here on the first Fridav in Phao-in 
every year. The followers of Baba Shihani do mt respect tlue sihditriii 
as they should ; they call themseives *' Shah, ’’ and they use the name 
of “ Sat Sh^h ” in their prayers. 


> Shahpnr OaMetieer, 1-97, p. 84. 
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Another Jhanw sect, and one that worships one god Only, is that of the 
followers of Jindaand Kaliana, two saints who are said to have lived in the 
early part of the 16th century. Jinda was a Ganidhar Brahman of Pirkot 
Sadhana, in Jhang tahsil, who in early life was an Aghori faqir, and 
his chief residence was Masan, in the Viehand, a few miles from Jhang. 
Kaliana was a S;ihar Brahman of Takht Hazara, in the Shahpur 
district, who left bis home for Sialkot and passed some time there in 
devotion on the bank of the Chenab. From Sialkot he went to the 
Kirana hill to compare his attainments with those of the Kirana pin. 
At Kirana his miraculous ])Owers became well established, hut the Pirs 
suggested his moving on to Massan, and when he reached Massan, he 
met Jinda, As the two saints met they exclaimed simultaneously : 
Jinda so Kaliana, Kaliana so Jinda, ‘ As is Jinda, so is Kaliana'’; 
the two are one and the same ; and they are now known by the joint 
name of Jinda-Kaliana. There remained, however, the difficulty that 
Jinda was still an Aghori, while Kaliana avas a Vaishnav ; and it was 
not until Jinda has ascertained at the shriiu'of Jagauu dh that he could 
drink a ser and a quarter of molten lead and pass it out in the ordinary 
way and had exhibited his ability to do tiiis in the presence of ten faqtrs, 
that he was ahh to renounce the old sect and enter the new. Jinda was a 
celibate and his chelas are the regular successors to the gaddi at Massan. 
Kaliana, on the other hand, married, at Jinda’s instigation, a Brahman 
girl of iliilipur, in Jhang tansil, and his offspring, still known as Gos^ns, 
are found in many villages of Jhang, are looked on with reverence by 
the people and are entertained with particular care by the 
of the Massan shrine. The buildings at Masan are striking in appear- 
ance, and an annual fair is held there. The two j /wd '//« of Jinda and 
Kaliana are there, and the mahani of the place honours them by blowdng 
his shell [shanlh) morning and evening. Their followers are chiefly 
Brahmans, Khatris, Aroras, Sunurs and Bhatias. They worship no god 
but Brahm, and they grret each other with the words “ Sat Jinda 
Kaliana.'” Some accounts assert that Jinda and Kaliana were contem- 
poraries of Guru Gobind Singh, ‘ and olliers would class them with the 
Nanakpanthis but the above is the received version, and though possibly 
influenced by Nanak tliey do not appear to have been in any way his 
followers. The Jiiida-Kahana ke sewak make a pilgrimage to their 
tombs at Massan at the Dasehra. 

To give further details : — 

Jinda or Zindi, ‘the living one,’ was a Buujahi Brahman of the 
Genhdar- go!, while Kaliana also a Bunjahi w<.s of the Sahr yo<. 
Kaliana’s natural descendants are now however Gosains by caste : hut as 
Zinda was celibate his spiritual descendants are fagtrsoi Zlnda-Kaliana. 

The Mahant or Guvii is one of the faqtrs. They wear a cap of silk 
[darydt, or giilbadan), round wh.ch tliey bind a black strip of woollen 
cloth iseli), shaving the head, but keeping the c/to/s or tuft of hair, 

1 If not livinoured by h'm as aiatot in the Shabpnr Oaz , 18tT, page 83. 

The Genhdar are the Brabiuana of the Mutainmadan Sialsof the Jhang B^r. 
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like’ Hindus, and the beard and moustaches. They also wear shoes, 
a majhla, or waist-cloth, a lingoti, a knTfa or shirt and a chadar or 
shawl. They also carry a mala or rosary and a necklace of iulsi beads. 
The Mahant, ■ however, may not wear a shirt or shoes, though when 
walking he is allowed sandals. He must always sleep on the ground, 
or cn a manttha, a square I ed of grass made on the earth between 
four posts. The chelas or disciples may sleep on beds. Further, the 
Mahant must eat on a separate dsan, or mat, though the /ag/rs may 
eat on the same dsan and in the same chaukj, with one another or with 
Brahmans : they may also eat in the same chauka, but on separate dsans, 
with Khatris and Aroras. The Mahant may aho take food from 
Brahmans, Khatris or Aroras, but he can only drink water drawn with 
a dur, or rope, in a lota, but his chelas may use water drawn in earthen- 
ware. He also has a separate huqqa, but the faqtrs may smoke with 
Brahmans, provided the latter are willing to allow them to do so. 

The faqtrs employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial purposes 
but -not so the Gosains, who, like other Hindu castes, call upon the 
daughter’s eon, the son-in-law, the sister’s son and husband to take the 
place of the Brahman, who is only employed when no such relative is 
available The faqtrs receive the bhent or offerings made to the 
samddhs : the Gos^ns receive ardds (alms) or dan. The former how- 
ever now visit their followers to collect offerings. Near the takia, or 
residence of the Mahant, '-tand the sarndd'-s or the tombs of Zinda, 
Kaliana, Amadidli, and Darya Sahib, a chtla of Zinda, while close by 
is a house in which a sacred fire has been kept burning for 

four centuries. This house also contains a long red flay, which is wor- 
shipped, and conch shells and bells which are used when the duhh 
grass is reverenced. Bhang is offere<l daily and is also taken regularly 
by the Mahant The laqirs, after prop\ring their own food, offer Vmy 
(or sacramental food) to the samdlhi. The J'aqtrsand the public worship 
the samdihs, the dhndn or sacred fire, and a plant growing near 

by. The Gosains or secular priests intermarry with all the Bunjahi 
Brahmans : and of course avoid widow re-marriage 

Some .wrvoR Hindu sects. — We have seen above that though 
• • • . ® 
the teaching of Rainanand was in the beginning an inroad on the caste 

principles of orthodox Hinduism, the influence of the Bairagi devotees, 
who look to him as their founder, has been almost entirely in favour of 
pure Hinduism, and the sect is in the Punjab as orthodox as any other. 
It would therefore be well if, before we go on to record the more liberal 
results of the teaching of Ramanand, we should glance at the names 
of various petty leaders of orthodox opinion in various parts of the 
Province. Even among these we shall find some whoje doctrines are 
not in accordance w'ith ordinary Hindu opinion, but this is the most 
convenient place to notice them. 

The Bfrbal-panthis are from the Marwat talisil of the Bannu 
district, and it would be interesting to kno.v whether tiiev reallv 
venerate the memory of Akbar’s minister, or whether the object of 
their reverence is some other Birbal. fn Peshawar and Kohat a few 
people return the name of Miran Bai, a famous poetess and devotee of 
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Krishn, who is said to have lived in the time of Akbar. Her shrine 
is at Udaipur in RSjpdtana, and there are many legends about her, 
but that best known in the Punjab is connected with the supposed fact 
that the God Krishn partook of her kaccH lehiehri. 

Lala Jasrae was a Khatri, whose shrine is in Dipalpur in Mont- 
gomery, A large number of Khatris put their faith in him and take 
their children to his shrine to have their heads shaved. He is' reverenc- 
ed also at Lahore, Amritsar, Jalandhar and Jagrion. Kesar ShSh was 
a faqir in Gujranwala. Bibei Sdraj of Chuha Bhagtai, in the Kahuta 
tahsil of Rawalpindi, was a Brahman, who some 200 years ago served 
a Jogi, and from him learnt a mantra by which he became a distin- 
guished faqir. He is commonly known as Chuhewdla and his followers 
as Bhagtis. BAl Guru is a Kashmiri saint. 

Mehr Dfo was a faqir who resided at Ket4s in the Find D5dan 
Khdn tahsil, and Jodha R^m was a pious Brahman who lived at Hazro 
in Rawalpindi, Regarding the Jairimis little seems to be known, 
except that the founder of their sect was also known as Babd Kurewala, 
or Bhangewala which would point to a low origin. 

The Teliraj^s have been noticed above and the Martanis in Vol. 
Ill, p. 79. 

Another and even smaller Vaishnavasect is the DiM-Bh^wan-panth, 
founded by one Dial Bhawan, a cloth-seller of Girot, who was attracted 
to religion hy an exhibition of second sight {ilhdm) in a Pathan woman 
with whom be was staying. Its followers are initiated at the Ramsar 
tank at Girot where thev are taught special prayers and have their heads 
shaved. Some wear t{ie janeo, others not. The great fair on the 
Baisdkhi at Girot is an auspicious day for a Hindu boy to have 
his head shaved and don the sacred thread.' 

The Bairagis also claim to have won tolerance from Jahangir. 
When that emperor visited Kahnuwan in Gurd^spur the celebrated 
Bairagi /a}ir Bhagwdnji avoided his attempt to make his acquaintance 
by burrowing through the ground to Pindorl, 10 miles to the north, and 
thence to Dhamtal across the Chakki in Kangra. The holes in the 
ground are still shown at Kahnuwin and Pindori, Jahdngir subsequent- 
ly found Narain, Bhagwanji^s disciple, at Pindori, but failed to make 
him speak as he was then undergoing a penance of silence, so JahAngir 
took him to Lahore and gave him 7 cups of poison each sufficient to kill 
an elephant, but he resisted its effects. Bhagwanji's explanation how- 
ever not only satisfied the emperor but induced him to build a temple, 
domed like a Muhammadan tomb, which still exists at Pindori. The 
daughter shrine at Dhamtal was founded by BAba Hari Ramji and pos- 
sesses an inscribed magic crystal which dates from his time. At Pindori 
are 18 representing the 18 gaddis or successions of guriis ol 

the shrine. Close to that of Babi Mahesh D4sji, another disciple of 
Bhagwanji, is the gamddh of his dog who is also said to have resisted a 
dose of 1^ mans of opium administered to him by the guru in proof of 
his powers. This shrine has 50 or 60 branches scatteral all over 
India. Laid near Dh4rfwfil is an important branch and barren women 

1 Sbabpnr QoMsHttr, 1897, pp. 88 and 88. 
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resort to it to obtain issue which the mahani is said to bring about by 
the use otjantras.^ 

The Lai jis are described as ‘ a sort of Bair%is, followers of LaljB, 
of Dbiaupur on the Ravi in Gurdaspur. Their tenets are much the 
came as the Vaishnava Bairdgis. They appear to be Edmanandis and 
Lalji who lived in the time of Shah Jahan had frequent discussions 
with that emperor’s son, Dara Shikoh on the subject of monotheism. 
Pictures of these debates still exist on the walls of the main building 
at Dhianpur.^ The Shahpur Gazetteer states that Dara Shikoh was 
also a friend of Daduji, himself a disciple of Rdmanand, but Dadu’s 
date is open to much doubt: see Vol. II, p. 215, note®. It also adds 
that the sacred tract of the Dadupanthis is called Dddu Bilds which may 
be distinct from the Dadd Bani alluded to on p. 216 of that volume. 

A sect called Apa-[/anthi is described very briefly in Vol. II, p. 13, 
but the Apd-panthi of Multan appear to be distinct from it. In Sep- 
tember 1903 one Hem Raj, son of Pokhar Das, of Multan, who had 
turned some 10 years before and had inaugurated a religion which 
he termed Apa-panthi, died. His relatives and followers some 3,000 
in number dressed his body in silk clothes, placed some tiki on his 
forehead, a garland round his neck and a tilacldr (gold-laced) cap on his 
head. They then placed his body in sitting position in a coffin and after 
carrying it round the city, had it photographed. They then took it to 
the river arriving about Up, m., put it in the w'ater, proceeded to cook 
and eat some halwd and finally returned with the grave clothes and 
coffin. Besides these proceedings, which were against the principles of 
Hinduism, they omitted to perform that portion of the funeral ceremony 
called the kirya karm. The Hindus were disgusted at these obsequies 
and with the relatives and followers for trangressing all the regular 
Hindu funeral rites. 

Oorgson. The fair at Baldeo Chhat lasts from Bhadon mdi 6th to 8th. The 
temple contains an image of Baldevji. It is about 200 years old. The 
image stands In the centre of a square in the west of the temple on a 
platform. It is of marble, 4 feet high and is dressed in clothes suited 
to the season. The pujdri is a Gaur Brahman. He only looks after the 
temple and the image, bathing and worshipping it. Jhdnkiz are made 
in Sdwan. Another fair is held at Bahim in tahsil Ndh, but no 
temple exists there. It is held on Bhadon sudi 7th and lasts 2 days. 

The Bisfih fair at Kdsan is held once a year on Bhddon mdi 13th, 
when the pilgrims arrive, but the zdt or worship takes place on the 
14th. There is no image in the temple, only a niche. Mansdri 
form the chief offering. The temple is ancient. The legend goes that 
when Puran Mai a Rfijd’s son was engaged in austeritirs here, a 
Banj&ra passed with loads of sugar in bags. On being asked what 

' Gnrdiupar OauUetr 1914, pp. 16, 97 and 31. 

• J8.,pp. 30-31. 

• SbakpoT Oat 0 tUer 1397, p. 
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they contaiaed he replied ‘ salt'. Pdraii Mai said that it would be 
salt) aud whea the Baiijara opened them ho fomul silt instead of sugar. 
He sought forgiveness for his falsehood and the Raj^ told him that he 
would sell the salt at the price which sugar would fetch. He did so 
aid impressed by this the trader built a temple vowing to finish it in a 
single night. But some women began to grind corn at midnight, and 
the Banjara thinking it was morning went away and so the temple 
was not completed. It is .3 yards square and has a chhatrt over it. It 
has four doors and the roof is domed. From it projects an iron bar to 
which is attached a clkajd. The management ve.sts in the Gaur 
Brahman parohits of the villagers, but ith of tbe offerings go to 
Marnath Jogi and the rest to the Brahmans. 

The Tijon fair is held at Gurgaon and Sohna on Sawan t\ndi tij 
(3rd) for about 2 hours in the afternoon. Men and women, mostly 
young people, assemble in the fields aud the girls swing on a rope 
thrown over the branch of a tree. 

No account of what we may call the ‘ personal religion ’ of the 
Hindus would be complete without reference to the curious worship of 
the ‘ Name of Godk God \Rdm), they say, is great, but the uamo of 
God [Ndm Ram Nam or Rdm kd Ndm) is greater. There is abundant 
evidence of this in the songs. We have one often heard in songs in tho 
Kangra valley : — 

‘ Repeat always the Name of God, 

,.To whom Thou hast to go.’ 

The original of which runs : — 

‘ Tun bhaj Ide Rdm kd Ndm, 

■lithe tain jdnd haid 

These words admit of no double tr.mslation aud are plain and clear. 
In a song given later, a hermit or saint {fogi) roads a homily to a 
young girl who comes to see him, and in it the ‘ Name of God ’ occurs 
three times as the object of worsliip. Thus she is bidden : Simro nit 
Bha'jwdn kd JVdin, ‘ Call always on the Name of God ’ and again Japd, 
kiro B 'lagwdn kd Ndm, ‘ Keep on repeating tho Name of God’, She 
herself says once : Dhigwdnkd Nim, ‘Say, and I will 
take the Name of God’. One of the tuk% current in the valley may be 
translated thus : — 

‘ He who repeats the one Tru c Name 
. Holds a fruitful charm and Great.’ 

The original words are : — 

Satt Ndm ik mantar hat, 

■Tape soi phal pdi.’ 

Hero we hive Nim, the ‘ Name’, by itself, with the epithe satt 
‘ true.’ It is the Name, tho True Name', the Name of God, that is the 
charm that will reward him who repeats it. Lastly, a song, which 
belongs properly, however, to formal religion, treated of later on, shows 
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clearly the relative position of Nam and Ram in the popular estimation. 
In some parts of India, Kangra for instance, the 1st of Chet (March- 
April) instead of the 1st of Baisakh (April-May) is New Year's Day, 
when it is the custom for dum$ (musicians) to go from house to house 
singing songs in its honour. It is very unlucky for any one to mention 
the day until the dim has mentioned it. It is also a custom to dedicate 
the first spring flower seen on a tree to Nam and the second to Ram. 
Both these customs are exhibited in the dim’s New Year’s song : — 


The first of flowers for thee, O Name ! 

The second, Ram for thee. 

The first of Chet brings luck to him 
That hears it first from me. 


O Krishna of the turban gay 
With jewels fair to see. 

Do thou live on a thousand years 
With thy posterity ! 

The more important words in the original are : — 

PaMld phdji tun Nden kd I 
Bijd ndm Ndrdyand. 
which, translated literally, mean — 

‘ The first flower thine, O Name ! 

The second name Narayan,’ 

Observe the canonization phulji, of the first spring flower and the 
personification of ‘ Tho Name ! ’ Sir Richard Temple was not prepared 
to explain the origin of this cult, which, however, is nothing new. it 
may have its origin in the fact that Ram, with whom Ndm is now 
specially associated, was an incarnation of Vishnu, to repeat whose 
thousand names (Sahasra-nama; was an act of virtue from all time. 
That Vishnu himself was long ago connected with ‘ The Name ’ is 
shown by his Sanskrit epithets of Nami and Nama-namika.* 


The custom is whenever a birth occurs in a house for dums and 
musicians, such as Hijras,* and other harpies who scent a fee on these 
occasions, to collect there and sing congratulatory songs. It is wonder- 
ful how these people scent out a birth, so much so, that I have thought 
of employing them as registration agents. About the commonest and 
best known song, which is also rather inappropriately sung at weddings, 
is that here given. It is spirited and curious, and bears a resemblance 
in more ways than one to our own Christmas hymns. It describes the 
birth of Rama Chandra, the great hero and incarnation of god (Vi.shnu), 
the god, in fact, of many i)arts of India, and god par excellence in the 
Sikh theology. His earthly father was the celebrated king Dasaratha 
1 ^°"421 2^ Catches from the Villages in Northern India, by R. C. Tern- 


• Eniwchs who go about the Punjab and United Provinces dressed upas women 

generally not less than three together, w,th a drum, and earn a living by attending wed- 

"“y^PP-^t^bedyingoutjatloSt, alt 
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now kuowii popularly as Jasrat Rai, and his mother was Kausalya. The 
song describes the birth as according to the usual modern customs. 
The child R^m Chandra is born ; Jasrat Rai and Kausalya are delighted ; 
the nurse takes and washes him ; the barber comes (as is proper) to 
plant fresh tlah glass for luck, while his wife summons the neighbours. 
I'he child^s old grand-aunt brings him his first clothes, as is also proper 
and right, since it brings luck ; his aunt is the first to hold him in her arms, 
and last, but not least, his father distributes presents to the poor, while 
the family priest comes prowling round for his dues. The name of the 
aunt, however, is Subhadra. Now Subhadra was never the aunt of Rama 
Chandra, but the sister of Krishna, the great god of so many of the 
Hindus, and also an incarnation of Vishnu. Here, then, we have 
another instance of what is so common and puzzling in modern Hindu 
folklore, the mixture of classical legends. I have previously given two 
songs which also mix up the stories or Rama and Krishna. The con- 
fusion may have arisen thus : both are ‘ God ’ and both favourite 
subjects of song : and besides there were throe Rams, all supposed to 
be incarnations of God. T.»oy lived evidently in dilf rent ages, and 
probably in the following order ; — I’arasu Rama, axe Ram, root-and- 
branch Ram, the champion of the priests (Brahmans) against the 
warriors (Kshatriy.is) ; Riima Chandra, gentle Riirn ; and Bala Riima, 
strong Rama, brother and companion of Krishna. Bala Rama and 
Rama Chandra have probably been mixed up in popular songs, and 
there is nothing unlikely in this. It is a simple mess compared with 
some the bards have got into. 

One of the prettiest and most widely-spread customs in North 
India is the swinging in Sawan (July August), when the rains are 
usually at their height, in honour of Krishna and Radha, It is done 
for luck apparently, much as our Christmas pies are eaten, and seems 
to have no ulterior object. Everyone who wishes to be lucky during 
the coming year must swing at least once during Sawan. Like most 
customs of this sort, it is coutiued almost entirely to women and 
children, nrhose swings may be seen banging from the branches of trees 
in every garden and along the roa'lside, by villages, bazaars, and 
dwellings. Connected witii Ibis is tiic Doll fair <Gnrton, I'd mela) 
carried on during the whole of Sawan, and with the same object of 
procuring good luck in the future. Cust )ms differ in various parts as 
to the manner of conducting the fair, but in Kangra every man, woman 
and child goes at least once to the riverside during the month, wearing 
a doll at the breast. The visit to the riverside must be on a Sunday, 
Tuesday or Thursday, and must have been previously fixed on by a 
kind of private promise or vow. Arrived at the river the doll is thrown 
in, and the superstition is, that, as the doll is cooled by the water, so 
the mind will be cooled (ease 1) by the action during the coming year. 
There is a song sung on these occasions by the children having allusion 
to the advent of the wagtails as a sign of the time for the Doll Fair 
having arrived. It is also sung in the Sawan swings : — 

Fly. fly the wagtails soy 

Mother, ^tis the rainy month } 
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Mother, ^tis the rainy mouth, 

Yes, my darling, mother O 
Fly, fly the wagtails so ; 

Mother, we must go and swing. 

Yes, my darling, mother O.* 

The patron saints op the trader and artizan castes. 

The system of saintly patron ige, exemplified in Mediieval Europe, 
was in force in Hindu society from an early period. Thus Visvakarma 
is the patron deity of the workers in wood and indeed of all craftsmen, 

But the system found a fuller development in mediaeval Islam. 
Thus “ Adam was the first builder and sower ; Seth the first manufac- 
turer of buttons and wool-carder ; Enoch the first tailor and clerk ; 
Noah the first carpenter and joiner (in the later tradition of the 
Moslems Joseph was venerated as a carpenter and Jacob as a joiner) ; 
Hud the first merchant ; Saleh the first camel-driver ; Abraham the 
first milkman and later, when he received from God the command to 
build the Ka^aba, the first builder ; Ismail the first hunter; and Isaac the 
first herdsman ; Jacob the first who led a life of contemplation ; Joseph 
(the Egyptian) the first watch-maker, because he busied himself with 
this invention while in prison, in order to decide the time of the 
morning and evening prayers; Job, as the patient one, was the patron 
of all unfortunates ; Jethro of the blind ; Moses was a shepherd, as well 
as pastor of men ; and his brother Aaron a wazir, i.e. minister and 
representative ; Sil-kefel was the first baker ; Lot the first chrouo- 
grapher, Esdras the first donkey-herd ; Daniel the first interpreter ; 
David the inventor of coats of mail; and Solomon gained his daily 
bread by basket-making ; Zachariah was the first hermit ; John 
a shaikh ; Jeremiah a surgeon ; Samuel a sand-diviner ; Lokman a 
learned man ; John a fisherman; Jesus a traveller ; and Muhammad a 
merchant." 

Hence the patron saint of the Hindu weavers being Kabfr they 
call themselves Kabirbausi, just as the tailors are called Namdevf from 
Namdeo and are offended by being called Julaha or Darzi. So too 
Hindu barbers sometimes resent being called Nai and call themselves 
Sainbhagti.^ Sain Bhagat was a Raja's barber and deeply religious. 
Once sunk in meditation he forgot to wait on the Raja but the deity 
did his Work for him. When Sain Bhagat learnt of this he devoted 
the rest of his life to religion.* In the Punjab plains the Hindu 
weavers are also called Ramddsias or followers of Guru Ram Das, 
but this term appears to be restricted to the Chamars who live by 
weaving.’ 

‘ S. C. R., VII, pp, 426-7., 

* Vou HauJiner -. Con-flantimopolis and der Sosphorus, II, pp. 395-f3. I imlgt, 
for this referei.ee to Dr. J, Horovifi. 

• N. I. N. Q., I., 5 72. 

*16., §153. 

‘ i6.. § 643. 
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The spiritual ancestor, as he may be called, is held in such respect 
that a false oath is never taken on his name. Indeed there is mncli 
reluctance to sweir by it at all. 

The Muhammadan weavers are great observers of the ’Id-ul-fitr 
which is described as the festival of the Julahas, just as tlie 'Id-uz-zuha 
is said to be held in special esteem by the Qassjihs, the Shab-i barat by 
the comb-makers {^aji>jk(ghar) and the Muharr.am by the Sayvids.* 

Sadhua bliagat is the patron saint of butchers. He was* once 
going to kill a goat, but the animal threatened vengeance on him in 
the next life, so he joined the sect of ' Sadhs,’ wlience his name. 
Another story is that he was a Muhammadan, but this is inconsisteni. 
with his name, which appears in many folk-songs 3 

Some other patron saints are: Omes Karim, Pir of the coml)- 
makers ; Shah Madar, Pir of the j?igglers ; and Prom Tot, guru of 
the Udasis. But the last-named appe.ars unknown to the Tldiisis them, 
selves and nothing c.an bo ascertained reganling him, 

’ N. I. N. Q., 1, § 643. 

* /i., § 6. 
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Hinduism in the Himalayas. 

Tn the preceding sections a good many facts relating to Hinduism 
in the hills have been given in their appropriate places, but many have 
been omitted. These are now given in a special sub-section in which the 
arrangement will be much the same as that in Hinduism itself, Dis- 
tinctive as Hinduism in the Himalayas is, many or most of its facts 
could have been with at lea^t equal propriety given a place in orthodox 
Hinduism, and very little doubt may be felt that a place in it could be 
found for every cult and temple, rite and obseivance, yet to be noted. 
But while Himalayan Hinduism does not really differ in kind from the 
Hinduism of the plains, it is highly distinctive in degree, retaining much 
that is older than Buddhism and more still that is older than latter-day 
Hinduism. Nag-worship for example must have existed long before 
Buddhism arose It must have been absorbed by that creed after the 
first fervour of the early Buddhists had cooled down and left them more 
tolerant of popular and primitive cults, and then when Buddhism perished 
it mast have survived in almost its original forms, unaffected by the 
religion which the State had adopted, but not imposed on the people. 

Eegarding the legend of Tikkar N%, given at p. 159 mpra, Mr. 
.1, D. Anderson, C. S., writes : — 

“ Tlie N^g never came down to Siini itself but stayed up round 
Tikkar, where the three States of Kutnh^rsain, Madhdn and Bhajji 
join (? is there always a Nag at a trijunction). The Koti people 
say that it ought (o be a Ganesh, bnt this is, I think, a perversion. 
The Bhajji god who kept the Nag out from the Basantpur-Sfini valley 
is called DAnu or Sarsaban, i.e. tlie god with the strength of 1000 
arms. He is a god of the low ravines : whenever there is a consider- 
able volume of water between .-^rki and Sum’ this god is worshipped. 
This is interesting, as Emerson has a certain amount of information 
to show that Nag is a river god. Hero however the N5g is definitely 
the god of a high place, and his rival, who is anthropomorphic in the 
strictest sense, holds the river valleys — which incidentally swarm 
with snakes. He has however one point in common with the Nig : 
no one in his dares sleep on a bed, if they do the god at 

once tips him off. He is also a sanitary god ; if any person washes 
clothes or his person in the h-oUs under his protection, he is stricken 
with leprosy 

In Kulu the rainbow is called Budhi Nigan the ‘ old she-snake ‘ : 
Diack, Kuluhi Dialect, page 54. This points to the Nig being re- 
garded as a rain or water-god, as he usually is in the Simla 
Hills. But in Chamba the Nag is described as a whitish-coloured 
snake that frequents house-walls and is said to drink milk : its 
presence is regarded as a good omen and puja and incense are offered to 
it. The sotar is another snake, uniform in thickness and believed to 
have a month at each end, whence it is called domunha, and it is 
lielieved that any one bitten by it will be bitten again every year.* 

Ilinduum in the Hills — The Hinduism of the Himalayan areas 
differs considerably from that of the jdains. It Mould Kcm that in all 
* ClianiLa Gazdtetr, p, 8&, 
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mountainous countries, the grandeur of their natural features and the 
magnitude of the physical forces displayed lead the inhabitants to defy 
the natural objects by which they are surrounded, or rather to assign to 
each its presiding genius, and to attribute to those demons more or 
less malevolent character.* The greater gods, indeed, are not unrepre- 
sented in the Punjab Himalayas. Tlierc arc the usual fhdkurdwdras 
sacred to Vishnu in some one of his forms, and shirdhts dedicated to 
Shiva ; but though Naths, with their ears bored in honour of the 
latter god, are to bo found in unusual mnnber!=, these deities are little 
regarded by the people, or at any rate by lho.se of the villages. The 
malignant and terrible Kali Devi, on the other hand, is worshipped 
throughout the Kangra mountains ; and to her, as well as to the Hi a 
presently to be mentioned, human sacrifices were ofTered uj) to the 
period of our rule. An old cedar tree w.as cut down only a few years 
ago to which a girl used formerly to be offered annually, the families of 
the village taking it in turn to supply the victim ; and when the 
Viceroy opened the Sirhind Canal in November ISh’-i, the jteople of 
the lower hills believed that 200 of the prisoners who had been employed on 
the works were released on condition of their furnishing a similar 
number of girls to be sacrificed at the inaugural ceremony, and lit fires 
and beat drums and sat up for several nights in order to keep oif any who 
might be prowling about in search of female children for this purpose. 
But the every-day wor-hip of the villager is confined to tlie Ihaa 
or genii of the trees, rocks, and c.ives of Lahul, and the local spirits 
or demons of Kulu, variously known as <h:ofd-i or godlings, DevU 
who are apparently the corresponding fe.uale divinities, Riklus and 
Munfs or local saints, Sldhs or genii of the hill-tops and high places, 
Jognis or wood fairies, Nags or snake g.xls, and by many other names, 
though for practical purposes little distinction is apparently drami 
between the various classes.^ A favourite situation for a shrbie is 

' I shall not attempt to distlnaruisli the various grades of belief wliich obtain in the 
different Himalayan ranges •, but it may b ‘ said arenerally that tho deeper you penetrate 
into the mountains, the more elementary is the worship and the more malevolent are the 
deities. 

* ** There is one cnrlon.^ difference between the iro-l'- of the hill-^ and tboi** of tlio plains 
and that is. that many of the former are purelv territ eich little -ta^e i-r group of 
villages having its own dcity, and the bitundaries between their jnrih'liction'^ being \cry 
rleariy definefl. The god Sipur, in who=e honour the well-known Sip' is bel l near Simla, 
lost his nose in an attempt fn steal a deodar tree from the ferriiory of a j.eisrhh niririg rival ; 
for the latter woke np and started in pursuit, on wliieli bfpur i.ot nnlv fc'll down iu hi*’ 
alarm and broke his nose, hut bo dropped the free, wlr'ch is, I am fold, ‘^till frrowing upddr 
down b'i attest the tmtli of tlin story. The nidv trrriforial end of the jdnivs that Iran 
remember is Bhiimia. tlm god of flip villacre IVrbnps the difTereiue nny be due to the 
striking manner in which Xntnre mnrhel off the H-nnlnya 5 terrilorv iiib- s-unll = 

separated by grand and diffi ult 111 ni’.t.ii., rant:' •' *’ S> S.r l‘oiiy 1 Ibiet'inn wr. re. Hut 
the fendaHsm of the liills is it t u lio’.lv •e.Tit-irial. Ii tl-K c nr.ec'ion Mr. H Enier- 
son observes : — “ In olden days the pfr^tnil b'jnd ua- s> s'ron:: th.it it oiteii iOi.tiiine> 
to exis^ for generations aft*-r the her.‘di‘avv ruler bad e.-a-f-d to ov-'rci^e s aenign po vtr 
over the land-^ of hie former subj('C*^s. Fo’’ example, the petty pr ni ipaiitv ot Sairi ua': 
conqoeretl by Basbahr many years ago and abs.'rb<- 1 wit'nin tin* tjoundaries of tic latter 
State. The peasantry, however, though compelle I by f .ree to piy ngulur imp sts steadily 
denied all obligation to contribute their monthly quota to tin.* coriee, uor it imposed 
upon them until two or three vears ago. Als > tl.ey tiic repre^entativL of the 

Sftiri family by his ancient title, contributing *owards bis marriage an I oth.^r expenses 
as though he was in fact their natural ruler. The naM:e f f the link binding together 
the snrereign and the land-owning classes was the more appreriated by the latter because 

BBB 
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a forest, a mouatalu peak, a lake, a cave, or a waterfall ; but almost 
every village has its owu temple, and the priests are generally drawn 
from among the people themselves. Brahmans and other similar priestly 
classes seldom officiating. Idols are almost unknown or, where found, 
consist of a rude unhewn stone ; but almost every deity has a metal 
mask wdiich is at stated periods tied on to the top of a pole dressed up to 
represent the human form, placed in a sc^dan chair, and taken round 
to make visits to the neighbouring divinities or to be feasted at a 
private house in fulfilment of a vow. Each temple has its own feasts 
also, at which neighbouring deities will attend, and on all such occasions 
shecf) or goats are sacrificed and eaten, much hill-beer is drunk, and 
the people amuse themselves with dances in which the man-borne 
deity is often pleased to join. There are also other domestic powers, 
such as Kaia Bir, Nar Singh, the /'arts or fairies, and the like 
who have no shrines or visible signs, but are feared and propitiated in 
various ways. Thus for the ceremonial wmrship of Kala Bir and Niir 
Singh, a black and white oat respectively are kept in the hou=e. 
Sacrifice of animals is a universal religious rite, and is made at weddings, 
funerals, festivals, harvest time, on beginning ploughing, and on all 
sorts of occasions for purposes of purification, propitiation, or thanks- 
giving. The water-courses, the sprouting seeds, the ripening ears are 
all in charge of separate genii who must be duly propitiated. 

Till the featival of tlio ripening giain lias been celebrated, no one is allowed to cut 
grass or any green thing with a sickle made of ir u, as in such case the tield-god ^ould 
become angry, and send frost to destroy or injure the harvest. If therefore a Lahuli 
wai ts gra^s before the hr.rvos-t sienfice, he must cut it with a sickle made of the horn of 
an ox sheep, or tear it off with flic hand Tl'C ii’oii s-ickle is used as soon as the 
harvest has hoeu declared to be commenced by the performance of the sacriHce. Infrac- 
.tions of tUU rnlo were formerly severely punished; tat present a fine of one or two 
rupees suflBces.’^ 

All misfortune or sickness is attributed to the malice of some 
local deity or saint, and tho priest is consulted as is the bhagat 
in the plains. Indeed the hill priests serve as a sort of oracle, and 
are asked for advice on every conceivable subject ; when "by whisking 
round, by flogging thems-^lves with chains, and so on, they get into 
the properly exhausted and Inspired state, and gasp out brief oracular 
answers INIagic and witchcraft and the existence of witches and 
sorcerers are firinly believed in. In the Hill States, if epidemic attack 
or other misfortune befall a village, the soothsayer, there called chela or 
‘ disciple ', is consulted, and be fixes under inspiration upon some 
woman as the witch in fault. If the woman confess, she is purified hy 
they themselTes relied, and in fswt etUl rely, on a similar relation in dealing with their 
ances'ral Eerr.ants.” 

Mr. H. Fyson, C. S., i otes a somewh.it similar case of an ecclesiastical jurisd clion 
havinc no rel.ation t any political one : 

‘‘Tlie I.agal i’tiqi. wh.cli c. mprises the f.iur iofhts of Tarspur, I'hapatsa and JlanirarU 
in Kaiiri I.ng Malm'iiji, aii.i Dnghi I.ag in traziri Lag-Sari, has a separ.ito bvs'.cin of deot'ds 
and rferi'r. At its In ad is Devi rimngni and beluw he- are . ho Xar.iuis of [\\c X-uthi., the 
pid/i i/eris and V lliige gedlnigs. Of these Deo Ga .liari di ne set m, tn he not liliolly of 
this ilnqa ns he has a ieini.le al.so at Dt.alpnr on ti c plain near .^ul-anpur. Devi I hnngni 
wa.s cailid up by tt.e liAi of Rilpi the oth.r day .and reproariied nitli not having Sent rain 
She was given a date f r if to fall — and if came ! The Ki.aikc ceremony is comn.cn and 
is probably a lelic of hnmau sscritic as tho man cho.wn to repre-ent thevittiini is peltel 
with stones, shams dead and is carri d round the Tillage !v fore he ci ics to again. But 
Jiagil does not soom to have had a sernUr -vrigia, for the peaple say that 'hey nerer'had a 
fhdinr of iheir own. bnf were always onder the USJd* of Knln 
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the chela, the sacrifice of a he-goat forming the principal feature in 
the ceremony. But if she deny the accusation, she will be tried by one 
of several kinds of ordeal very similar to those once practised in Europe, 
those by water and by hot iron being among them. Tree worship still 
flourishes. Mr. Alexander Anderson wrote : — 

‘‘In matters of every day importance, aucli as cattle-disease, health, good crops &c., 
in short in worhlly affairs generally, the people of Kulu go to the old deodar trees in 
the middle of the forest where there is often no temple at all, and present a piece of 
iron to propitiate the deity. Such trees are common in Kulu, and the number of iron 
nails driven into them shows that this form of worship is not dying out 

Both men and women of all classes eat meat, with the exception 
of widows ; spirits and fermented liquids are commonly drunk, and 
Brahmans will eat when seated alongside of the lower castes, though 
not, of course, at their hands. The local saints and divinities are, 
unlike their rivals in the plains, all Hindu, with the doubtful exceptions 
of Guga Pir, and of Jamlu, a demon of Malana in Knlu, who possessed 
great virtue before our rule, bis village being a city of refuge for 
criminals, and whose hereditary attendants form an exceedingly peculiar 
body of men who are looked upon collectively as the incarnation of the 
divinity, are apparently of a race distinct from that of the bill-men, 
intermarry only among themselves, speak a dialect which is unintelligible 
to the people of the country, and use their reputation bw uncanniness 
and the dread of their god as the means of wholesale extortion from 
their superstitious neigln ours.''^ Jamlu is said to Ije a Musalinau be- 
cause animals offered to him have their throats cut. But neither lie 
nor his worship bears any other trace of Islam, and his attendants are 
Hindus. H is incarnation, too, is known as B.A Bf.O, while his sister 
is called Prini Devi.^ The other tieolds indeed refuse to visit him, 
and pretend to treat him as an outcast ; hut he revenges himself by 
assuming a superiority to them all which in old days sometimes took the 
practical form of a successful demand for a part of their property. 
In the lower hills the Muhammadan saints re-appear as Baba Fata, Baba 
Bhopat, and their friends, and the majority of their worshippers are again 
Hindus. 

In Siiket the temple of the Sun, known as the Suraj Kund, was 
built by the Baja Garur Chand (or Sain) and his consort. In front of 
it is a tank or kund whicli gives it its name and adds to its beauty. The 
idol, of brass, is flanked by two horses, a bdlitht in height, thus giving 
it the appearance of a chariot * 

^Memorial tablets are also found at Ramp'ir In Bashahr. Occasion- 
ally they contain figures of male servants who died with their chief — 

^ The name dfioddr {Dera-dirii inoans ‘the flivine troe*. It is applloi) to the 
Himalayan cypress {Cup fonCo'^'^ hi Knln, an-1 in LahnI to the 

The HimiLayan cedar {Cedruf deodara) is called by the people dear or kelo, m fe 
deodar. — D. I. 

a There is a tradition that they were depnj ted to their present homrs ty oi.e of fho 
Empernrs as a pnnidimeiiT for somo off''nce« [ h). 1. 3 

® Mr. Fyson rhserves that the Prini people deny thi'; rolatlonship. Sir Alo^ander Diirk 
says that Gyephan, the god of Lahul, is JanduN brother and Hirma. the gr.ddrss to whom 
la attributed the peopling iff i-'nln, his (■ister ; Kuhthi Dialect of Hindi, p 39, 

* Snket^ Gazetteer. ].p. 26-7, where a full account of iU admini-tration is griven. 
Apparently it was not the erection of this temple under the PanPs influence which led to 
the excommunication of the ndchuhan Brahmans, bat the DevPs warnings against the 
parohits and her infliction of epilepsy on his sou. 
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a survival of the primitive idea that the R>ja must enjoy the same 
state in the next world as in this. iMr. H. W. Emerson has 
come across a curious salt superstition in Mancji. He noticed that 
just before crossing a stream a villager picked up a stone and when 
he passed a certain spot threw it on a large pile of similar stones. He 
was told that a widow had been burnt there, that her spirit still 
haunted the place and that every passer-by must placate it with an 
offering. 

Another interesting case of memorial stones is that of the rude 
slabs erected before a few village temples in Mandi with figures of 
deceased diviners carved on them. The idea here is that their spirits 
should serve the god. 

The Lfgexd op Matiasu De ita. 

Mahasu, doubtless a corruption of Maha-Siva, is the god who 
gives his name to the MahSsu hills. In the legend that follows he 
appears in quadruple form as four brothers, just .is R4na Sut had four 
sons.i 

When Krishna disappeared at the end of Hwapar Yug, the 
Pandavas followed him. On their road to Badri-kashram they crossed 
the Tons, and Raja Yudhishthir, struck with the beauty of the place, 
ordered Viswakanna to build a temple there. Here the Pandavas, 
with Draupadi, halted 0 days. Thee named the place Hanoi, and 
thence journeyed by tip Oangotri and Jamnotri ravines, tlirough Kedar, 
to badri Nath, where they ilisapp’areil, and the Kali Yug began. 

.\t its commencement duuons vandr-red over the Uttara Khanda, 
devouring the people and plundu'i ng towns and villages. The greatest 
of demons was Kirmar, who had Beshi, Sengi, and a ho^t of minor 
demons under him at ilaindarath. on the Tons, whence they ravaged 
towns and villages, until the people sought refuge in cliffs, caves and 
ravines. 'Ihe demons devoure.l every one who came in their wav. 
Once tlie se\en sou.s of Huna Brahman, who practised penance in the 
Deoban forest, went to bathe in the Tons river and encountered Kirmar, 
who devoured them all. 

As they did not return for some time, their mother set out in search 
for them, but when she reached the river without getting any clue to 
her sons, she sat down i>n its bank and began to weep bitterly. Mean- 
while Kirmar. pas^ing by, was struck with her beauty and asked why 
she wept. Kirtaka tume-l to him and said her seven sons had gone to 
bathe in the river and h,ad not returned home. Hearing this. Kirmar 
said : I am f.iscinated by thy beauty. If thou wilt accede to my 
heart's desire, I will extinguish the fire of :ny heart and will be grateful 
to thee and try to help thee in this difficulty. I am a br.ave man, 
descended from I’awan. I have won the kingdom of these hills 
through the strength of my own arm ”, 

The chaste wife was terrified at these words and thev increased her 
grief. In her distress she began to pray, saying, ‘ O Lord, the giver 
of all boons, everything rests with thee 

’ Teniplf’s Legtnds of the Punjab II I. pp. 304 ei neqq. 
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Dohl (couplet). 

Puttar duTch duhhid bhai, 

Par-bal ahald dj, 

Satti ko sat jdt hai. 

Rdkho, Ishtvar, Idj, 

“ I was distressed at the loss of my sons. 

To-day I am a woman in another's power. 

A chaste woman whose chastity is like to be lost. 

O God, keep my chastity ! ” 

After this she took her way home, and by the power of God the 
demon's sight was affected, so that Kirtaka became invisible to him as 
she passed. She then told the story to her husband, saying with clasp- 
ed hands that Durga Devi would be pleased with her devotion and 
destroy the demons, for she alone was endowed with the power of avert- 
ing such evil. The demons had corrupted religion, outraged chastity 
and taken men's lives. 

On hearing this, her husband said they would go and worship 
Hat-koti Ishwari Mata. So Huna went to the goddess with his wife. 
He first offered her flowers, and then prayed to Hateshwari Durga with 
the eight bands. While he prayed he unsheathed a dagger and was 
about to cut off his own head with it, when the goddess revealed her 
spirit to him, caught his hand, and said ; — “ I am greatly pleased with 
thy devotion. Go to the mountains of Kashmir,, pray to God, and 
all thy desires will i'e fulfilled. Shiv-ji will be pleased and will fulfil 
thy desires. Go there cheerfully and there will be no obstacle in thy 
way'’. 

Obeying the order of the goddess, Huna went at once, and in a 
few days reached his destination. After his departure, he gave up 
eating grain and lived on vegetables. He also gave up clothes, using the 
bark of trees for his dress. He spent most of his time in worship, 
sometimes standing on one toe. When Shiv-ji was pleased with him, 
the spirit of the four-armed image addressed him, saying, ‘ ] arc 
greatlv pleased with thee ; ask me any boon which thou desirest '. 

On hearing these words from the god Siva, Huna clasped his 
hands and said : — “ 0 Siva, thou 1 ast power to kill the demons. Thou 
hast power to repel all enemies and to remove all difficulties. I pray 
and worship the Ganges, the saviour of the creatures of the three worlds, 
■which looks most beautiful as it rests on thy head. There are no words 
to describe thy glory. The beauty of thy face, which is so brilliant 
with the serpents hanging round thy nech, beggars all .description. I 
am highly indebted to the goddess of Hat-koti, at whose feet I bow 
my head, and by whose favour I and my -ndfe are so fortunate as to see 
thee in Kali Yug'’. 

Utiar Khdn4 me* rdkshas base, manukho* kd karte dhdr. 

K^l mulk barbdd kiyd, dbddi ftogdt ujdv. 
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Turn hi Rudar, turn hi Bishnu Hand Gopdl. 

Bukh hud sur sddhuon ho, mdro rdkshas tat-kdl. 

Sat puttar mujh das ke nahdn gae jab parhhdt, 

Jab ghat gaye nadt Tons kejinko Kirmar khdyo ek sdth. 

I'tie dGinons wlio dwelt in tlie Northern region are preying upon 
the people. 

They have laid waste the country and the people have fled. 

Thou only art Ruddar (Siva), thou alone art Bishnu Nand Gopal, ^ 

fl he sages and devotees are in distress, kill the demons at once. 

Early in the morning the seven sons of me, thy slave, went to bathe. 

When they reached the banks of the river Tons, Kirmar ate them 
at once 

The god Siva was pleased at these words and said " O Rikhi, the 
people of the Kali Yug being devoid of religion have lost all strength. 
I admire thy sincere love and true faith, esfiecially as thou didst °not 
lose heart in worshipping me. Hence all thy desires shall be fultilled, and 
£ have granted thee the boon asked for. Be not anxious, for all the 
devils will be killed in a few days”. 

Doha [couplet). 

Bidd kiyo j.ib Bipni ko, dtyd okshaf, phil, chirug. 

Sakti rup pahle pargat gai Illainddrath ke Mg, 

Ghar jdo Bipra apne, rakho niujli par tek, 

Sakti ruph ang se, ho~gaye deb anek, 

Fargate ang se debte, rom rom se bir. 

Istri sahit bidd kiyd, ‘ rakho man men dhir', 

■'When (the god) bade the Brahman farewell, he gave him rice, 
flowers and a lamp. 

A Sakti (goddess) first appeared in the garden at Maindarath. 

Go home, Brahman, and place reliance on me. 

Countless divinities arose from the body of the Sakti. • 

Gods appeared from her body, and heroes from her everv hair. 

She dismissed him with his wife, saying ' keep patience in thy 
heart ’ •' 

When the god gave Huna Rikhi leave to go, he gave him rice a 
vessel containing flower and a lamp, and said, “ O Rishi, go home and, 
keep thy confidence in me, A Sakti (goddess) will first appear in the' 

» Explained w mean ‘ the son of >'and, i.e. Krishna ’. 
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garden at Maindaratii. Nuiueroiis demons will come out of her thimhle, 
and every hair of: her ba ly will sen 1 forth a hero. Do rot lose courage 
but go home with thy wife. Keep ‘lie garland of flowers, flic rice, and 
the lamp which I have given thee eonoe.iled beneath the /jt/ial tree which 
stands in the garden behind thy hous.', and perfor.n tlie customary daily 
worship of all these. Light this la np .and offer me flowers and incense 
on the ame'twas of Bhadon anil thereafter worship me with a sincere heart. 
Also perform a idjaran^ on that date for one day and night. By so doing 
thou wilt, on the third day, observe a Sakti emerge from the ground 
with a fountain. Flames will then be visible all around. From her 
forehead and other limbs will spring gods, who will be named after the 
member from which they were born. 'I’he four gods, called the Nag 
Ghaut h or iNlahasu, will appear on the fourth of the liglit half of 
Bln' don. Tliose who appear on <ho following day, i e. the 5th, will 
be called Kiyalu and lianar. i\rorro\er, many distinguished above 
the rest by their courage will s[>iiiig from the Sakti’s hair. They 
will kill the demons and give great happiness to tlie p:“ople. They will 
fix their capital at Hanoi, which was foundeil by the Pandavas 

When this boon was granted to Iliina Rikhi, he walked round the 
god and paid him obeisance. After this he wont his way homewards 
and the god disappeared. 

After many days the Rikhi reached homo with his wife, and 
acting on the god’s directions carefully place 1 the lamp, Howe’s and rice 
on the prescribed spot. On the /ziuhwii^ of Bhadon he worshipped and 
lighted the lamp. On the third day a fountain sprung up, wherein the 
i^akti appeared. 

C^aupdi. 

Bhumt se apni Mata Deo Lari. 

Than Deo Mdtd ko Kongo re Ban. 

“ Mother Deo iAxi appeared from the earth. 

The temple of Deo Mata (was named) the Bari of Kongo 
Td hi yog, yagti, tu hi yog nun. 

De, J/'lfd, harhan de pairntc men tdi. 

“ Tiiou onlv art devotion and the law, thou art the mother of the ago 

O Mother, give u^ thy promise to h\ad us on the (right) path 
M'itke hale Mai re agni re gethe. 

Botha raji Mnlidsii hoi eitraj re hhekhe. 

“ On the Mjther’s head burnt a fire of faggots. 

Malias'j was born with lustre like the rays of the sun ”. 

^Jtgoran (from Sstiskrit JSgerano) ranfini Iforping n-nV" tli<- ol-nlf niiia iti itcvoHoi). 

’ By Mahd’u. B wns close to hisimi 
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GhhdH se mdrte Ghakkar chdl, 

Janamd Ghdlda, Mdtd re Idl. 

“ Placing her hand round her breast, 

The Mother brought forth her son, Ohalda 

Mdtd Geo Lari ne hath kie khave 
Bdshak Pabdsi dono hath do jhitre. 

“ Mother Deo Lari raised her hands. 

Bishak' and Pahasi both sprang from hei two bands”. 

Ghauth men tipne Mahdsu char- 
Panchmi hut titJn di Geo Kiydlii Bandr. 

“ The four Mahasus were born on the fourth.^ 

On the fifth were created the gods Kiyalu and Banar "®, 

Sher Kdlid Kiyalu hoe Bothe re wazir. 

Romo hoe ronto de nau Idkh hir, 

“ Sh^r Kalia and Kiyalu became the ministers of Botha. < 

Nine lakhs of heroes sprang from every hair”, 

Hdth jore Hdna gayd paire pe jdi ; 

‘ Sab manukh lie, Mnlkd, rdkshasd khdi 
“ Huna fell at her feet with clasped hands : 

‘All mankind has been devoured by the demms, O Mistress ^ ' 
Hdth bande pair shir Idyd jdnu : 

‘ Maindarath Tdlo dd Kirmar ddno 
With clasped hands and feet he placed his head on her knees 
Kirmar, the demon (dwells) in the Maindarath Lake ’ ”, 
Kathfht hot saind Maindarath ke bag. 

Char bhdi Mahdsu kardi re dg, 

“The armies were arrayed in the garden of Maind.arath, 

The four Mahdsu brothers were like the fire”®. 

* Bisfaak is also called Childs, ix. the ‘ goer the serpent 
’ Of the light half of Bhddon. 

’ That is to siy, two of the fear Mshasu were created on the 5th of the I 
ladon. ng i 


halt ot 


‘ MshSsn. 

• Of a cow-dung cake. 
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Hune jaise rikhie ati hintt Idi: 

1st Ice kdran char 3fahdsti di. 

Huna, the Rishi, made a great prayer : 

‘ The four Mahasus for this purpose have come ’ 

Sabhi jaht debte ne binti Idt : 

•Kyd dewe dgyd Deo Ldrt Mat’ ? 

“ All the gods made a prayer (saying) : 

' What are the orders of the goddess Deo Lari Mai ’ ” ? 

Jab di dgyd Sri Devi Mdi : 

‘ Kirmar Keshi rdkshas ko turn do ghat 
‘ Then Sri Devi Mai gave orders : 

‘ You must kill the demons Kirmar and K^slu ’ 

Clmmhola. 

Edjd Tlikli-choHyd Idyo tero ndw, 

Bdjan ko raj ndie tero ndio. 

“Thy name is king of Rikh-choliya. 

Thy name is king of kings 

Kungu, kasturi, Edjd, gugld ko dhup, 

Chdr Bhdt Mahdsu Nardin ko rup, 

Bdjan ko rdj raw tero ndw. 

“ With saffron, musk, and fragrant resin and incense, Raja, 

The four Mahasu brothers are Nardin incarnate. ‘ 

Thy name is king of kings 

Hath shankh, chakkar, gal sdmp ke hdr, 

Chdr bhdi Mahasu Biiddar avatar ; 

Bhekh-dlidri rdjan ko rdj, ndw tero ndw. 

“ With conch and quoit in their hands, and serpents round their necks. 
The four brothers Mahasu are Buddar incarnate. 

In spite of all disguise, thy name is king of kings 
Hath shankh, chakkar gajjd, tirshul, 

Ndch Idyo pari ro, barkhd hoe phul, 

Bhekh-dhdri rdjid Idyo tero ndw. 

Bdjan ko rdj, naw tero ndw. 

1 i.e., Siva. 
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“ Conch, quoit, mace and trident in hand, 

Dance of fairies and rain of flowers, 

In spite of all disguise kingly is thy name, 

Thy name is king of kings 

Uliyd ko ndtt Bdjd Bhimld ko jdyo. 

Kashmtre chhori Bdjd Mainddrath dyo. 

Bdjan ko rdj, ndiO tero ndw. 

“ Uliya's grandson and Raja Bhimla's son has been born. 

The Raja left Kashmir and came to Maindarath, 

Tliy name is king of kings 

Doha {couplet). 

Tlidrn ant koi nnhi'* jane, Uld param apdr. 

Bliayat hit kdrne turn hit hidh sete ho avtdr. 

“None knoweth thy infinity, thy glory is infinite. 

Thou dost take many shapes in order to do good 

Bintl sun rikht ki, parsan hue atyant. 

Hukam diye saindpation ko ‘ indro asur turant 

“ Hearing the prayer, great was the joy of the saints. 

They gave the order to the leaders to slay the demons forthwith 

Ayyd pd/', AJahdsu kf mungar Ityo hath, 

Mahan rath par Chdlda baithe nan Idhh saind sdth, 

'* Receiving the orders, the Mahasus took bludgeons in their hands. 

Chiild.a sat in his great war chariot at the head of nine lakhs of 
men 


Pirtham yudh h«d JUainddrath men, saind mdri apdr, 

Aise Shib Shankar bhae jo sant'an prdn adhdr, 

“ Battle was first joined at Maindarath and armies were slain. 

It was iShiv Shankar who thus came to save his disciples 

When the whole army of the rdkhshasas had been killed, Kirmar 
beat a retreat and came to Majbog, the abode of Singi, the demon. 
There they collected their scattered forces, intending to give battle 
afresh. 

Doha {couplet). 

Jab Majhog men devat pahunche an, 

Singi mdro jab diit, hud yudh ghamsdn. 

“ When the .deotds reached Majhog, 

They killed Singi, the demon, and a desperate battle was fought”. 
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On hearing of the slaying of Singi B^khshasby Slier Kiili, and that 
most of his men were slain, Kirmar fled to Kiniri Khandai, a village 
on the river bank, but was pursued by the deot&i. When be was about 
to hide in a ravine of Mount Khanda, he was overtaken by Chalda 
Mahasu, who rode on a throne of flowers borne by two soldiers. 

Dohi {couplet tn Pahdri). 

Khan4di jane khe pdwd thd thdo, 

Bir bhdne^ the Rdjie hhdn4d ri Ido. 

“ He took refuge under a rock in the village of Khandai, 

Intending to smite with his sword his opponent 

Whpn Sri Chalda'-* killed the demon, a large force of other gods 
reached him. 

Doha {couplet in Pahdri). 

Sdth lariiu deote hharie^ khdndi, 

Ghdi huwe* rdkshas Idi Idi hdndd. 

“ All the gods attacked with their swords 
And cut the demons to pieces ”, 

After killing the demon Kirmar, all the gods threw flowers over 
Sri Chalda and paid homage to him. 

Doh4 {couplet). 

Adi Kali Yug Kirmar kiyS rdj, 

Sant mahatma ko dukh di'yo dait samdf. 

“ Kirmar ruled the world In the beginning of the Kali Yug. 

The demon brotherhood caused great trouble to the saints and the 
men of God 

Sab devan ke deb hai Uahdsd karidr, 

Kirmar ddi mdrke, dir kiyo mahi-bhdr. 

“ The lord Mahasu is the god of all gods. 

Killing the great Kirmar, he has' lightene 1 the burden of the 
World'', 

Yah charitr Mahddev kd chit de sane jo koi, 

Sadd rahe sukh sampadd aur muklt’ phal hot. 

“ He who listens to this story of Mahadev with a sincere heart. 

Will always remain happy and attain the fruit of salvation 

* From b\dn-n%, to break, in Pahari. 

’ Lit., ‘ raidinf; liigb ’. 

’ 1. »„ Maliasu. 

* ahdi h»me, ' are killing ’. 
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After killing Kirmar, all the gods encamped in a field near 
Khandai and the place came to be called Dev-ka-khsital. It still 
forms tlie jdgir of Dev Banar. The place in Khandii, where Kirroar 
met his death, still retains the marks of his sword on a rook. Travellers 
and passers-by worship this stone by offering flowers, and also express 
gratitude to ;vlahasu. 

Next morning at daybreak Hiina RikM came to Mahasti with clasp- 
ed hands and expressed joy at Kirmar's death He further begged 
that the demon, Keshi, who had made Hanoi his abode and was destroy- 
ing its people should be killed, adding that the place was a delightful 
one, as it had a fine temple, that the rippling waves of the river by 
which it lay added beauty to its scenery, that it was a. place of sanctity 
and would be better under his rule than under the demons, and that 
it was therefore right that the demon should be killed. ’ 

Hearing this the god marched his army in that direction, and on 
the march they passed Salna Patti, a village in Rawingarh, near which 
lived another demon in a tank, receiving its water from the Pabar. 
When the florter-ti.rone of Mahasii reached this spot he saw a demon 
dancing in the tank and making a noise. Sri Natari JC said to 
Mahasu : — ‘ This is a fearsome sight \ When Mahasii heard 
Uma Shankwri’s words he knew by the might of his knowledge that this 
was the demon spoken of by the nkhi. He stopped his throne and 
destroyed the demon on the spot bv muttering some charms, which had 
such power that eveu to this day the river does not make any sound as 
it flows. Hence the place is called Nashudi. 

Dohd. 

Bdjd jari-hharthd deote re bdjd, 

Botha Bdjd Mahasu Hanola khebirdjd’ 

“ Jari-hharth, the music of the gode, was played, 

When Botha, Raja and Mahasu left for Hanoi 'k 
Mahdrdj Mahasu Ohdlda Pabasi, 

Hanoi dekhiro bahute mano de hds^. 

" Maharaj Mahasu, Ch41da and Pabiisi, 

The gods laughed greatly in their hearts on seeing HanoP'’. 

Chhotd chhote hahuti deo, 

Srt Botha Mahasu deote rd deo. 

" There are many minor gods, 

But Sri Botha Mahasu is the god of i>od.j.'^ 

WHien Sri Mai asii reaehetl Hanoi with hi- army, he asked Hdna 
Rikhi if it was the resort of Keshi tlio d.-inon. Tim Litter humbly 
replied that it wa-, but lie ivldcd that the demon .so.nelimes haunted the ' 
Masmor mountains, and hail perhaps gone in tli.it il'rectiou and that 
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preparations for his destruction should be made at once. Upon this all 
the gods held a council and sent Sri Childa with Shcr Kalia, Kolu and 
others to the mountains of Masmor to kill the otlier Warrior-gods. They 
sot out in search of the demon. This song of praise was sung : - 

Teri Hanole, lldjed, ph'Uo^ ki bdv‘, 

Ghdr bhdi Mdhasti Mdtd Deo Lari. 

Edjan ho raj, ndw tero ndw. 

Bhesh-dhdri Rdjd-ji 

Bdni, Rdjd ndioe, parjd ndwe.' 

“ Raja thou hast a garden of flowers in thy Hanoi, 

The abode of the four Mahasus and their mother. 

Thy name is king of kings. 

In spite of all disguise thou art Lord, 

The queen, the king and his subjects bow down to thee ”, 

Foigi. 

Khan4did ddkii ndmi dtor, 

Le ch do pdlgt inert ublu Masmor. 

Rdjart ko raj, ndw tero ndw. 

Kashmiri Bdjd dewd kethi? Bhimld ki or, 

“ Thieves and robbers of Kbandai, 

Bear ye my palanquin up to Masmor. 

Thy name is king of kings. 

Whither is the king of Kashmir gone ? He is gone towards Bhimla ”, 
Kailds Kashmir chhdro rdjasthdn Mainddrath dyd. 

Kdjan ko raj, ndic tero ndivj. • 

“ Thou hast left Kailas and Kishrnir and came to Maindiirath. 
Thy name is king of kings 

When Sri Chalda’s throne reached the hill with his bandsmen play- 
ing music, the demon Keshi witnessed his arrival, and thought him to 
be the same who had killed his lord Kirmar, and had come there for 
the same purpose. So he made ready for battle and said, ‘ It is not 
right to fly'. Thinking thur, he took a huge mace and spear to attack 
the god. When about to shatter the god in pieces with his mace, tbs 
god's glory was manifested and the demon’s ham! hung motionless Sri 
(’halda ordered Sher Kaliya to kill the demon at once. This order was 
instantly obeyed. The|)eoi)le of the place were excee<ling!y glad at this 
good news, and there was much throwiug of flowers over Mahasu. 
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KhiisM howe ddand pahdro re sure : 

‘ Kdre fek khaumpani kiUo re mire.’ 

“ All the hill people rejoiced : 

* Accept as thy rereriue the offerings made out of our (share of the) 
produce ’ 

' Kdr deo khaumpani pare Hanole Ide*. 

Stidd hdrwi de barslie deo Bhardnsi le hulde 

" We will work and send tribute in our turn to Hanoi, 

And will bring the god for worship to Bharansf every twelve years”. 

‘ Sndd kahe«t Mahdsuivd, mulak tihdrd, 

Sdl deo samato rd kuto rd kdrd ' . 

“ O Mahisu, we say this land is thine for ever. 

And wo will give thee each year every kind of grain in due season’^ 

* Bhiit, kar, rdkshas, paret, chhal, 

Kdr deo khaumpani sadd rahai par'fd tumhdri. 

Achhiddar do aur karo rakkshd hamdrV . 

“ Protect us from the evil-spirits, spirits, demons, ogres and goblins, 

And we will give thee tribute and ever remain thy subjects. 

Give us prosperity and grant us protection”. 

After killing the demon, Sri ChSlda Slahasu seated himself on his 
throne and came with his forces to Hanoi in great state. He brought 
with him all the offerings in gold and silver, as well as a gold kaddd. 
taken from the demons. 

On reaching the place he recounted the death of Keshi to Botha 
Mabdsij, saying : — “ All the demons have been killed by thy favour, 
and all the troubles removed. Accept these offerings which I have 
brought and send them to thy treasury”. 

Hearing this, Botha Mahdsu said : - “ O Sri Chdida, go with all 
these heroes to the places which I name and divide the country among 
them, so that they may rule there, and guard the people a<»ainst all 
calamities. The people of these lands will worship thee as thy* subjects 
and be dependent on thee. Every person will offer thee silver gold 
brass or copper on the attainment of his desires. Wherever thou mayest 
go, the inhabitants will worship thee, performing a jdjrd on the Nao-- 
chanth and Nag-panchami days, which fall each year in Bhadon, They 
will be amply rewarded for these annuU fairs”. And he added - - 
“ Thou shalt be worshipped like myself, auj be highly esteemed 
throughout my kingdom, but thou wilt have to pay the mdlikdnd dues 
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for each place to the other gods. When a grand jdgrd is performed, 
then wilt be invited to present offerings to me 

Bdje tdl mardftng shankh bdje ghdnte 

Sabhi Srt Mahdsuji ne clebto*^^ kd rag dino bdnte. 

“ The cymbal, the mardang and the conch were sounded and bells 
were rung 

When Sri Mahasu divided his kingdom among his minor gods 
Bdj sabi deoto» kS is tarah bdnid, 

Rdjflhdni Pabdsi dend Deban rd 4andd. 

“ He divided his State to the gods thus. 

Giving the territory of Mount Deban to Pabasi”. 

Bdshuk ko Bdu’ar di'nn poru Bilo boU Bdthe, 

Pabdsi Bel dino punwdso jo Bel Pdsbe. 

“ To Bashuk he gave the whole of the Bawar territory with the part 
of Bilo on this side of Sathi. 

To Pabtisi he also gave the country of Shathi which is on the bank 
of the Patwal 

Kdlu Kotld hu dino Kydlue Bandr. 

Bothi Ghdldi Mahasu ro raj howd sarab pahdr. 

“To Kijild and Ban^r he gave Kalu and Kotld also. 

And Botha and Chalda Mahasu became rulers of the whole of the 
hill tract 

Bothd Ghdlija Mdhdsu sab deban re deo, 

Pujani rd Mahasu re jdnade nd asau. 

“ Botha and Chdlda Mahasu are the gods ©fall the gods. 

The people do not know how to worship Mahdsu 

Sab richd deni Iltind Rikhi khe Vedo ri hatdi. 

‘ Isi bidhi kdr mere debts ri pu jan kardi 
“ The hymns of the Vedas^ were dictated to Hiina Rikhi : 

‘ Perform my worship according to them ’ 

Sab guwe debts apne sathdno khe jdi. 

Vedo ri richd deni pujane Idt, 

* This ii the meaning as explair.cd by the descendant of Kiverfi, lit. the translation 
appears to be — to Pab^f he gave Bel on the day of the full moon, and so it is (now) 
called Bel Pishfi. 

* That is, in regard to the worship of this god. 
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“ All the gods went to their own capitals. 

The Vedic hymns should be used iu worship 

Sri Mahdsti he sdth sab debte gae di, 

Is Khand Uttar men dete mdntd Jtardi. 

“ All the gods who had come with Mahas6, 

Are worshipped in this Northern Region'^ 

Notdre Pohho chhord jo maveshwar Mahddeo. 

Hanoi men Botha Mdhdsu jo sab deban he deo. 

“Notare' and Pokhu remain, Mahadev the god of the burning 
places. 

Bothi Mahasu is the god of gods in Hanoi”. 

Churl men Chtireshwar loahi Mahasu hai deo. 

Uesh chhore deshore pdm udi Bhindrd deo. 

“ That same Mahasu as Churishwar is the god of the Chiir Peak 
J>um, Bhindra and others are in charge of the other parts of the plain 
country 

Nardin, Ruddar, Dhaulii, Ghordd debte gayd Bashahro n ndli, 
Hdt-koti men Mdtd Udldshtcari aur pahdf pahdr men Kdlt. 

“The gods Narain, Budilar, Dhaulii and Ghordii were sent towai’ds 
the valley of Bashahr. 

Mother Hit^-hwari was in Hat-koti and on every bill was Kali”. 

Sabhun hi pujan Bhdi hm ‘jai jai ’ hdr. 

Kirmar ddi mar he dnand bhayo sansdr, 

“All worship the Brothers and give them (the cry of) ‘ victory.* 
The world became very happy at the death of Kirmar and the other 
demons ”. 

Dish huivd muluk, Sri Chaldea, iv.mhdrd. 

Uanolo hhe bhejnd hitto rd hard. 

“ Sri Childa, all this country is thine. 

Thy servants give thee tribute in Hanoi ”. 

“ Thus was a separate tract assigned to each, and they were sent 
iach to his own territory. Hiina Rikhi was loaded with blessings in 
money. After this, Mahasu disappeared and an image of him with four 
arms appeared of its own accord. It is worshipped to this day 

Sab gaye debte apne apne aslhdn. 

Jab Botha hue Shri Mahdsu-ji antar-dhydn. 

“ All the gods went to their own places. 

And then Botha Sri Mahasu disappeared *’. 


* la Ga^wil. 
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Kiydlu Band)' dind urdo, 

KuC ri seri dd pdkrd tlido. 

“ Kiyalu and Bandr flew away. 

And took possession of the fields of Km 


The following story is connected with these two places : — The capl* 
tal of the two gods is Pujarli, a village at the foot of the Burgd Hill, 
beyond the Pabar stream. 

When all the gods had gone to their own places, all the land was 
regarded as the kingdom of IMahasu, and his capital was Hanoi. It is 
now believed that if any irregularity occurs in this territory, the gods in 
charge of it and the people are called upon to explain the reason. The 
people of this country believe Maiiasu to have such power that if a 
person who has lost anything worships the god with sincere heart, ho 
will undoubtedly achieve his desire. 

Doha (couplet). 

laid iskt harnan sakke ken kaun ? 

Adi dehan ke dev hai, Mahdsu kahdwe jaun. 

“ Who can praise him ? 

He is the chief god of all gods, aud is called Mahdsu ”, 

Jo jan din-ho-kar unho dhydice, 

Woh ant samay man-bdnchhit phal pdxce. 

“ He who remembers him with humble mind. 

Shall at last have all his desires fulfilled 


Aise bhae yih Ruddar avatar, 

Jin tdrd sakal sansdr. 

• 

So (great) is the incarnation of Ruddar,^ 

That all the world is delivered from transmigration 

Wohi Shib Shankar avatar, 

Jinki mdyd ne bdndhd sansdr. 

‘‘ He is Shiv Sheinkar incarnate. 

And the whole world is enthralled by his illusion". 

■ Hsd hain woh Shib Shankar dnandd, 

Jin ke simran se kdte har phandd. 

“ Such is Shiv Shankar ever pleased. 

Who remembers him passes safely through the whole mBj'e".' 

Jis ne is men shankd uthde, 

Woh narak hi min Jiai Shambhu ne pdi, 

“ He who has doubts iis to these things. 

Is doomed to hell by Shambhu 


* Ku( U a place in Bawaingai’h, neiir tbe Edrga Moniitain«. 

* Stiiva, 

® Or we may reaS Bar phandd and (ransialc : ‘ By irmeniliranrc nf l,im 
may be delivered from the maze of Har (Shiv)’. 


(maDliinJ) 

DDD 
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Woh Shib Shankar antarjdmi, 

Jin ko dhydwat sur nar gydni. 

“ He is Shiv Shankar, the heart- searcher, 

On whom meditate the heroes and the sages”. 

Yih Shamhhu Jagat sukh ddt, 

Jin kd par kou naht'n pat- 

“ He is Shambhu and gives blessings to the world. 

And no one can fathom his doings’^. 

Bhdva, Sharva, Riidra, Pashu-pati, Girislia, Mahesha, mahdn, 

Jin ke gundnu vdd ko gdwi Veda Purdn. 

“HeisBhava, Sharva, Budra, Pashu-pati, Oirisha, Mahesha, the 
great one, 

Whose virtue is sung in the Vedas and Pnrdns*’. 

Aise hhae woh Mahd.su sukh-ddyt, 

Jal thal men jo rahe samdyi. 

“ Mahisu comforts every man, 

And his glory pervades both sea and land”. 

Kou barnan nd sake unki prabhuldi' ; 

Brahmd, Vishnu, Sdradd ant nahi'n pdu, 

“We lack words to tell his greatness ; 

Brahma, Vishnu, and even Sarada could not know his reality”. 

Tin lok ke ndth hain ant nahin hachhu pdi : 

Brahmd, Vishnu, Sdradd, hdr gaye man mehi. 

“ He is the king of the three worlds and is infinite : 

Even the gods Brahma, Vishnu and Sarada could not stand before 
him”. 

Hdth jotki Brahmd, Vishnu, khart Sdradd mdi : 

‘ Tin lok men jdte bhde pdr Mne nahin pdi 

“ Brahma, Vishnu and Mother Sarada stood with chasped bands 
before him : 

‘ We have been round the three worlds, but eonld find no end (to 
his glory)' ”, 

I/dr mdn kar thakat hhae pdr naii" jab pdi, 

Hdth jorkar thdjd hhae ndth-pad sis ndi- 
“When they could find no end to his glory. 

They came before him with clasped hands and bowed heads”. 
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Si's nmvdi ke ndth pad ke kmi hahut ptikdr : 

‘ Turn deban ke deb ho lUd param apdr.' 

“They boweJ their heads to the god and praised him aloud : 

‘ Thou art the god of all gods and wondrous is thy glory' 

‘ Hat Ghandra-chura madandksh-shul pdni kar jaisd : 

Tin lok ke hartd hartd deban deb Maheshd.' 

“ Thy light is like that of the moon and thou art full of water like 
the ocean ; 

Thou art IMahasu, the creator and destroyer of the three worlds 
Jahdn tahdn bhae Mahdsti antar-dhydn, 

Tab se iinki astuti karat Hanola Sthdn. 

“ From the time that Mahisii disappeared, 

He began to be praised in the Hanoi temple”. 

Woh sthdn hai Uttar Khand mdhi' : 

Nadi kindre Tons ke mandir band tdhin, 

• “His place is in the Northern Region : 

His temple is built on the Ijank of the river Tons”. 

When all the gods went to their own places, the other gods 
t ) pay tribute to Hanoi according to the directions of Mahasu. 
also agreed to pay mdliJcdnd, dues on the birthday of Mahindita 
inhabitants. 


agreed 
They 
to the 


In Kulu Mahasu is known as Kashu-bahana and when dis^mtants 
take an oath they driak w.ater in his name. The party telling an un- 
truth suffers from the draught thus drunk. 

Shiv worship is very common in Mandi, both in the town and in 
the ildria — much more so than in Bashahr where Kali worship is 
far more important. The veneration of Shiva however is not universal. 
In several ildqas adjacent to Kulu the siivrdlri receives very casual 
notice whereas Devi worship is general there. Mr. H. W. Emerson 
does not think it safe to say that the cults of Shiva are iin]X)rted or 
that they are merely the cults of the educated classes. In the hills, as a 
rule, the low aboriginal castes are the greatest worshippers of Shiva, 
but the Kanets also — though the custom varies considerably — are 
very zealous observers of the shivrutri. There is also a close associa- 
tion between Shaivism and Nag worship — the Nags are his (or Kali’s) 
favourite servants. Linga ms are common and in more or less orthodox 
temples are found with the yoni. Near the entrance to the haram tardi 
there is a very horrible image of Durga with a realistic litsgam in front 
round which a cobra is coiled with the canopy over the top of the 
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lingam. Tlie shivrdtri is the great official festival of Mandi, corres- 
ponding to the Dasehra of Kulu. The gods are all brought in and 
do oheisance first to Madhu Rai, the real ruler of the State, and then 
to the Raja his vice-regent. The latter always goes behind Madhu 
Rdi in the procession. 


In Mandi the cults of Shiva are chiefly affected by Brahmans, Raj- 
puts, Khatns and Bohras which may point to their imported origin, or 
merely indicate that they are the cults of the educated classes as opposed 
to the cultivator masses. In Mandi town a temple is dedicated to Shiva 
Ardhnareshwara or Shiva as half himself and half his consort Gaura or 
Parbati, the first creator of all things, older than sex itself. On the left 
hank of the Bias is a temple to the Paneha-baktra or ‘ five-faced ’ Shiva 
and on the right bank one to Triloknath, ‘ lord of the three worlds’, 
with three faces. It would h^ interesting to know if these temples are 
complementary to each other like those of Dera Din Panah in Muzaffar- 
garh. Another and a very old temple to Shiva is that of Bbat Nath in 
Mandi town, regarding whose idol a legend of the usual type is told. A 
cow was seen to yield her milk to a stone, and beneath it Raja Ajbar 
Sain (c. IbOO A. D.) discovered the idol and founded the temple in con- 
sequence of a dream. ‘ Balaknath, son of Shiva, has a temple on the 
bank of the Beis. He is not to be confounded with Balak Rupi, 
Bhairon is a disciple of Shiva^ and a Siddh, and Ganpati or Ganesh is his 
most dutiful son, as elsewhere. In Suket Raja Madan Sain founded 
temple to Astan (? Sthamba) Nath, apparently a form of Shiva. 

Although out of 49 fanes in .Mandi town no less than 24 are dedi- 
cated to Shiva, the Gosains, his votaries, have declined in importance.® 

In Kulu the tradition is that the deotas represent the and 
other great men who were in existence at the time of the JIahabha-rat. 
After that war the deolas and rts/ns of that epoch came and settled in 
the Kulu valley and the autochtnones built temples and raised memorials 
to them. The reason advanced for this tradition is that all the temples 
and deolas bear the names of those ris/iis and heroes. But the temples 
at Manikaran (Ramchandar's), Sultanpur (to Raghunath), Maharaja 
and Jagat Sukh are ascribed to the time of Maharaja Jagat Singh 
while the Sikh temple at Haripur was erected by Raja Hari Singh. 

In Mandi Tomasha risAiis still worshipped by Brahmans at Rawal- 
sar lake, as well as by Buddhists under the name of Padmasambhar,* 


* Women visit this temple every Monday and sing hymns with lamps in their hands 

For a beautiful illustration of a temple to Bhut Natha in Malras sea Arch Survet Reo ' 
1913-14., Ft. I--P1. VIII. ^ 

» In the Hills Ganesh is known as Biiiay.ik or Sidhi-Binayak and in Kant-ra his 
picture, candjag-jiip, is carved in stone or wood and set np in the liouse-door when'ready : 
■ k’.'’ Havell's e.vplanation of Ganesh’s elephant head 

18 worth citing He desvr.bes him ai the god of worldly wisdom and as tlie ‘protector 
of household- .representing tlie wia Inn winch brings to mankind a great store of this 
worlds goods; the sagacity of an elephant which keens the mind tied to earth not the 
spiritual power of bhiva, which can tike wings and lift the soul to heaven wherefor 

explanation is 

0 / .dr^pp ‘ ’ ortl.odox or current belief i The Ideals 

* Man^i Gagetieert pp. 38-39. 

* Fr»ncke’» AnHq%itte8 of Indian Tibet^ p. 123. 


f 
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The following is a list of the teni| ies in Kulu ilcJicited ta various 
rtshh : — 


Name of ri$hi. \ 

Site of temple. 

Date of fair, 

i 

Kartak Swami m« 

Dcra at Sheonaar 

Stli of Baiaakli. 

Do. 

Dera or peri 

6tk of the light lialf of Baisakli, Ist 
of Cliet, commencemeut of tho new 
year in Chet, and 1st of Bhadou. 

Po. ••• 

Dera at Shauahar 

5th of lunar part of Baisakh, 20tli 
Bhddon and 20th Magh. 

Kapal Muni 

i 

1 

pera at Kaluth 

On the Ram Naumi, the IGth of Chet. 

andtheyanam ashiami, iha 2l8t of 
Bhddon. 

Do. ... j 

Dera, at Bashona ... i 

25th Baisakh and a yag every year on 


1 

1st and 2nd S^wan. 

liaakist Kiklii ... | 

iiashist pera ... j 

Ist of Haisakh and I'^th of Katak. 

Gantini RisliD ... 1 

Dera Gautam Rhhi ... 1 

• j 

12tli of Hhagan and 1st Baisakh. 

Gautam Uikhi or Ghu- 
mal Rikhi.® | 

1 Dera iu K. Kot KhanJi .. 

Ist Phdgau. 

Uanial KikhC ... 

! I oni Dera ... 

j Ikidahi of tlie light half of I’ha- 

I’arasar Uiahi ji* ... 

, K'unandu Uaru ,m 

gan. 

In Magh, Clict, Baisakh and Sawan. 

Cliiman Uikhi or Cliir. 
mal.® 

Dera ... ... 

7fh Phagnn, 11th Baisakh, and 5tli 
Je(h. 

Do. 

Cbiman hikhi ... 

1st of Phagan. 

tiaadal Bikhi ... 

Dera Kahfui in K. Manaii 

Stfa of Phagan, 2ad of Baisikh, and tlie 
janam aahfami, the 26th of Sawan, 

Markandk® ... 

Mukiah temple 

let Phagan, 1st Baisakh, and 201h 
Sawan. 


' The temple of Bcas Bikhih cmnccte^l with tliis, the Purdnt say tint tho place 
^>hcrc he practised penance was the source of the river Bias. Any one sisiting Boas 
Kuu(ji is fed her.,'. The f w/aris are Oaurs, Kaaetsa)d Biiragis. 

• At another temple tli? chario* of the god is kcp‘. It is decorated with fine rlotlios. 
ao well as ornaments of s'lvep-aid gold, and the images of gods arc arrange! in it. The 
chariot is also worshioped at the fair, 

® A temple called Guran Btra is connected with this. Wlien the eba-iot is elsewhere 
the god is kept in the temple. 

♦ This rishi also has a temple in S.inor in Mandi \ Oazziteer, p, dO). 

5 Two other temples are ci’inc.-tei with tliis 

" M ^rkanda fair is hel l annually on tiw Ist Ba's.ikh iu Ksngra. Markandt was an 
ascetic, but his name is now npplie I to any wa*er which tl -ws castw trd. On the S inkraut 
of each month people bathe in th s water and give alms. In Kulu proper MSrkandabs 
image seems to have been placed on bridges and as guaidlan of bridges lie would appear to 
have been known as Maiiglcshar — unless that was the mnn* of liis spouse. The god 
Mangleshar Deo is alluded to iH tlie tripl-t • 

Mangli Rdnt, Mangl{^har Dfio 
Dkaans phf'iti, Saun i sto, 

Marhanda Mahn’d n^o. 

When Mangli W4S queen M ingloshar’a drum was b ir»t ; the lindge of j^aund carried 
the god Markanda t«^ Makral 

And the legen 1 goes that when q *ecn Miugli rul’latJi'%, at the junction of tli 3 
Beas ar.d Parbati rivers, tie latter u^eUto bcspinued by a bridge at Sannd j ist above 
the confluence. Wnen the drum used in the worship of MangUshar burst t ho bridge 
fell, bat the idol of Mdrkanda, which was on tho bridge when it fell, was carried ou the 
timbers of the fallen structure down the river to Makril where Mirkan^a's tempU 
now stands ; Piack, Kmluhi Dialect, p. 39. 
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Ill Sara] there are several miuor cults of Interest, Besides that 
of Jamlu who is identifiable with Jamdago-an ris/it, Markanda aud 
Shringa* risfiis are the objects of woi'ship The f< rmer has three 
temples. That at itianglaiir, which derives its name from one name of 
the temple, is also called Kanderi, From 1st to 5th Phagan a fair is 
held here every third year, and on the shivrdtri in Chet a bramhhoj 
(free distribution of food) is celebrated and girls are feasted. On 1st 
Baisakh a jag is held at which the god is taken to the nearest river to 
bathe. Small fairs are al-^o held daring the first week of Baisakh. 
During Bhadon the god is invited by all the neighbouring villages, and 
for many nights an illumination is made before him. Throughout Poll 
and Magh the god is shut up in the temple which is re-opened in Phagan. 
Once upon a time, the story gois, a Riiiui in IManglaur asked a Brahman 
to recite the Cliav(h to him and while he was doing so a sddliu appeared. 
It was declared that IMarkanda ribhi had thus manifested himself, 
and many people became his followers. His fame soon reached the 
ears of Raja Mangal S.dn of iiandi who gave land in mudfi for the 
maintenance of his shrine. After the Raja’s death a fhaburdwara w&s 
built at Manglaur in his nimuory. but the exact date of its foundation 
IS not known. It contains a stone /jiudi, -Z feet high, as well as a 
stone image. It.s affairs are managed by a kdrdnr by caste a Gaur 
Brahman. A Sarsiit pujdri is employed for worship. The gur is also a 
Brahman. These pei’sons are uot celibate and their offices are hereditary . 
A of sweetmeat, ghi, rice etc. is offered daily and a sacred lamp is 
lit every evening. No other shrine is connected with this one. 

The story .diout IMarkanda’s other temples is that he is in the habit 
of manifesting himself througli his who goes into a trance on 2nd 
I’hiigan every year. While in this state he declares that there are 
seven Shivas in Triloknath in Lhiiul, who begot seven devotees 
named iMarkaiida : that one of them stayed at his birthplace, while 
the other sis came to R'ffhi Kot. One of them, settled in Maklahr, 
while the rest set out for Kanglaiir. There one of them carved out a 
jirincipality and the other four made their way to Balagad, Fatehpur, 
^fancli and Nur. A tir was governed by a thdkur whom the devotee 
killed and took possession of his territory. After this Markanda dis- 
appeared beloiv the earth, whereiqion a. pindi oi stone appeared. Two 
temples were built at this place. The date of their foundation is not 
known. One of them contains a stone pindi 3 feet high, aud the other 
a chavint of the god. Their administration is carried on jointlv by a 
Mrddr and the villagers. The pujdri is Bhai-daw^j Brahman. He is 
net celibate and the succession is governed by natural relationship. 
Special reverence is ptid only to the gur. N^o special rites are performed 
by the pujin. The us.igc of bfmg is not known. No sacred lamp is lit, 
nor Is lire maintained. Connected with this are the shrines in Nur 
and Nolu. The annual fair is held on 18th and 20th Baisakh A jig is 
celebrated after every 12 years, at which a few he-goafs are sacrificed. 
It generally falls in Maghar or KsUak. 

Markanda and Devi Bala Durga have a temple at .Markanda W’here 
a fair is held on -oth rh%an, and at tlie Holi it lasts from the end of 
' Popularly called ;jing» rkhi. 
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Chet to the 10th of Balsakh. Othei' fairs are also held on l2th and 
15th Baisakb. During the ii.iunUra festivals also virgins are fed and 
worship performed. The story Is tliat once a sdilkii came from Trllok- 
r.ath and declared that the places should be consecrated to the worship 
of the Devi and Mdrkanda. Accordingly they were installed here. 
The temple was founded in the Dwii]>ar Tug. It contains a stone 
Its affairs are managed by a Idrddr, For worship a Brahman is em- 
ployed. The kdfddr is a Gaur Brahman and the pHjuri a Sarsut. AH 
the questions put to the god are answered through a gar. 

Deota Shringa Uikhi in Cliaihni has two temples : one in Sikarti 
and the other in Bijepur. The fair at the former is held annuall}'- on 
the last day of Baisakb, and at the latter on any auspicious date in Phagan, 
Besides these, a fair is held at Banjar on 2nd Jetli. The story is tliat Slier- 
tangan, a Kanet of Eihlu, was once ploughing his fi Id on the Tirtlian 
Khad when he heard a voice saying : ‘ I will come’. This was repeat- 
ed on three successive days, and on the morning of the last d ly of Baisakb a 
pindi in the image of a man emergo<l from the Khad and a]>pr<iached the 
man. It directed him to carry it to the place where during the Dwapar 
Yug it had performeil asceiici.sm. On tlie way it stopped at two place s, 
Bijepur and Sikaru, where the temples were afterwards built. Here a 
during the night, learnt in a vision that the god’s name was Suraii- 
gd Rikhi. The temples were founded in tlie D'.\a])ir Yug. It contains .a 
black stone 2^ feet long. Its admini-tration is carried on by a 
Kanet kdtddr. A Brahman pnidr: is employed to perform all the rites. 
His caste is Sarsut and got Dliarmian. A hhog of rice, ddl, milk, ghi or 
sugar is offered twice a day, and a sacred lamp is lit every evening. 
Low castes are not allowed to offer any edible filing as btog, but no dis- 
tinction is made in their off'.wings of other thing' Connected with this 
are the shrines in Chaihni and Bagi. 

In Saraj Jainlu and Devi .Jalpa liave :i temple at Galnn Doora, where 
a fair is held every year from 2Ist to2'^ili Phagan, and another from 
2Ist to 26th Sawan. The naurdtras in Chet and ,\sauj aie also observed 
as fairs. A^irgins are worshipped and a juu'// is recited. The storv goes 
that a sadhii was found in Galnn silting ab.sorhod in meditation. -V 
thdkur asked him who lie was and wlience lie came. He replied that 
people called him Jamdaggan Rishi and added that he desired a temple to 
be built in his name. The thdl ia Imilt a temjilo, but it did not satisfy 
the iddhd who, taking an image of the d',ri from Ids liair, said that a 
temple should be built for lier residence aKo. Tiiis demand was not 
acceded to ; so eventually both w re installotl in tlie same temple. It 
is said to have been built in the Dwapar Yug, and cmitaiiis stone ginrlti of 
the god and goddess. A silvci club and a silver lurseaiv also kept in it. 
Its administration is carried on by a kduld ,bv caste a Kauet. .1 Brah- 
inan pvjdri is employed for seiwice in the temple, while the in<r\s the dis- 
ciple of the god. These tbiee incumbents are not celit ate an<l the succes- 
sion follows natural relationship. The pnj'iri’s position is good, hut 
special reverence is paid to tlw gur who answims all (luestions put to the 
go<l. A hhog of sweetmeat, milk, rice etc. is offered daily, and the sacred 
amp lighted every evening. Connected with this is (ho shrine in 
■^inch. 
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The cult of Jamlu HsM. 

The principal fair in Saraj tahsil is that of Sing- or more coirectly 
Shringd Bikhi. It takes place at Banjar, the head-quarters of the 
tahsil on the second of Jeth and lasts from 10 p. Jt. to 4 a. m. Men 
and women dance in crowds, a dance which is called nati. All offerings 
below two annas, including sweetmeats, grain and fruit, go to the 
pujdris, those of that amount and above it are credited in the god^s 
treasury. Some 2000 or 3000 people attend the fair. Sweetmeats, 
fruit and clothes arc given to relatives, especially to women. Men and 
women swing on sing the songs called jhanihotis and make 

other forms of merriment. A considerable amount of trade also takes 
place. 

The oui.T of Jaimlu (Jam da go an). 

The cult of Jamdaggan Rishi is widespread in the Kangra hills, 
the temple at Baijnath being dedicated to him. In Kulu ho is especial- 
ly worshipped at Malana, the remote valley whose people are called 
Radeo. 

The following is a list of his temples in Kulu proper : — 


Name of god. Site of temple. Dnte of fair. 


... Kliarou Mandir in Kotlii 10th of Magliar, full moon day of Ma- 
MaUna ghar, one day in the dark half of Poh, 

one Thursday in Mdgh, one day in 
the light half of Magh, one in the 
light half of Pbagan, 8 days in 
Phdgan, 2 in Chet, 10 m the light 
half of Chet, 1st and 2nd of Baisakh, 
one in the light half of Baisakh, 1st 
of .Teth, Ist of Har, 3 days in the 
light half of Sa'van, 31st of Sawan to 
5th of Bhadou, Sheori Shankrant for 
2 days, 5 in the light half of Asanj, 
and let of Katak. 

Dera .lamln Saman in ITcdamoi Pliagan eiidt lasting 4 days, 
Saman. Ist of Chet, Ist of Bhadon, lasting 4 

days, and full moon of Maghar for 2 
days. 

' 

1 Hera Jamdaggan Rishi in ' One lasting 4 days from the iMdshi 
I Sati. of the light half of the month, an- 

I other on Ist of Chet, a third lasting 

I 4 days in Bhidon, and a fourth 2 days 

j on the full moon day cf Maghar. 

I pera Daifri in Balfri ... 4 days in the light half of Phagan, 2 
I from 1st Chet_ and Baisakh, 4 days 

( from Ist Bhadon, in Sawan, and 2 

days on the full moon day of Maghar. 

Per.i Shangchar in Shang- 7 days on the iiddihi of the light 
half of Phagan, 2 days beginning 
on Ist of Chet, Ist of Baistikh, and 
1st of Bhadon, lasting 4 days. 


Deota Jamln 


Po'-.ta JamU 


Temples to JamTt. 
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Name of god. 


r 


1 


Oeota Jamhi 


Dci't-i Janilu iiada- 
garaii 


Deota Jamlu Batiarka 


Deots Jamlu Gajiaii 
Wala. 

Pecta Jamlu Karjaii 
Wala. 


Dc'/a Jamlu Ka^l^-ri 


i 

I 

Site of temple. 1 Pate o' fair. 

1 

I 


Dora Sliegli Jamlu in ' 4 days on the iJcddshi > f the liirht half 
fi'lialgli. of Pliigan, 2 days ou the Isst of Chet 

and Bai4kh, 4 days on Ist Dh5don» 
j avd in Sawan. 

... Phdgli from 7th to 10th Phdgan, 

' Khauni ou 1st of Chet, and 

Sawan ^‘dtra on Ist Khadon. 


Dera '^akho Sah in I’arain Baieakh and Phagan 


t>era Janida.gan Rishi 


let of Bhadon, full moon day of 
Masha*-, 9th of the light half of 
Phagan, and Ist cf Ch» t. 


a-i N rol i'l Jagat -'ukhj i'^hagan and Chet, a San*an jdtra in 
j Sawau and Bhadon, and a fair on the 
full moon day of Maghar. 


Dera in mauza Shiah .. 

Dora in Jau'daggan Kikhi 
Crsu village. 


Ist Ba'sakh and 2ith Sawan. 
Tth Baisakh. 


Pashi Dora or KhaHiigcha I Tth Pli'gan and 1st to 7th Baisakh 
Dora in Pdshi also Raklifi i utiiar:. 


Jaindaggan RishPs temple On the ijcdds'hx and dwddahi of 
in Neri, Poagan, l-^t of Piiet and Bhadon, and 

on the fall moon day of Maghar, 


Dera in village Sisa ... i2tb BlGdon, 3rd Phagan, and 1st and 
3rd Bairdkh. 

Dera Deota Jail In ■ S d.iy.s from iha ikddshi oi the light 

half of Pliagnn, Ist of Chet for 2 
dayss 1st of B iisdkh for 2 days, let 
; of Bhad' n for 5 days, in t'a .van, and 
ou the full moon day of Maghar for 
2 da> s. 


Niiro’.i re D< ri .. ; 5 days in the light half of Phagan, 2 

in the light part of Chet, 3 days on 
the 1st of Bhadon, and uchhab hir 
puja for one day. 


Gajjan Dera 
Dera Ka jan 


Drrji Taml i Kn-heri 

i 


I 


ist of Chet. 

Phdgli in Magh on the ikddshi of 
the lunar ni^nth for 2 days, phdgli 
on the full moon day of Ch t, ?awan, 
yaVra from Is' to 4th of Bhadon, and 
in Maghar on the full moon day. 

On the % ddf*i of the light half of 
Phasan for 3 days, 1st f Baisakh 
for 2 -’ays, ut Ch t C r 2 days. 1st 
j of Blta fr-n f.T . days, and 1 b- of Asanj 
I for 2 days, 
i 


£££ 
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The Devis in Mandi. 


Name of god. 

Site of temple. 

i Date of fair, 

1 

i 

i 

Deoia Jamlti Kalang 

Dera J imlu 

j 7tli of PLaijan till 101b and Sawan 
. jotra on 1st R’.ado 

Doota Jamlu Majaclih 

Do. 1 

! 

1 Phn'-V j-'Ti'-U'li and SA'V2,n jr'tra 

! in 7tb Phag.in, 1st Oliet. and 1st 
Eliadon, respectively. 

Shakohri Jainlu 

Mohr Bari 

, On tiic floli in ^a'van and on the 
i vaumi ol ^lag-bar. A larire gather- 
1 ing also takes place every third year 
i i:i Piiwau, 

Deota Janiln Soil Wala 

Dheri Xarol 

i 

■ J day.? in Phad n, plngftin Pliagan 

1 and Cher, dhn^'a p^jani in Asanj 
and pono fo*’ 2 days in Magliar, 

Deota Janilu Tapri ... | 

Ocr.-i .Tamhi ... 

j 

IXr rdth ami dvi^shi of ti.e li"ht 
Inlt of C1)P^, 1st FrifUy of Bhadon, 
and Is*' of BKidon. 

Deota JamluTos 

Ueota .lamln ... ' 

Tuesday of tlieligld liali'of Bliado’.'. 

In Mandi the tradition is nrich the 

s-Tiio In tha* S'.utc most of 


the deotds are or saints ot ilindu mythology, but others are 

named after the hills on whicli tlieir temples stand, D '\is, especially, 
control rain, like Phugni Devi in Chohar an 1 so do Nar uu and Pusakot. 
The two latter also dislike smoking. Tandi, Laogli and Tmigasi are 
well-known deities in Mandi Saraj. Bararta Deo, whose fair is held 
on Sawan 2nd on Lindi Dhar or ridge, is effective in curing barrenness 
in she-bufEaloes.‘ 

But the Devi-culfs in Mandi are of a hisrher type than tliose of a 
mere rain-god. ISrividya or Kajeshwari is not only popular but ancient 
as the old Kajas used to worship her. Bagla- uukhi or the heron-fa 'ed 
Devi is affected by the parohi's of th:* ruling family. She wears yellow 
and holds a club in one hand, in the other a demon's tonsrue. Like 
Srfvidya, B41a and Tara have four arms, but t'.eir attribute.s are different. 
K4lf assumes many forms Dichhat Brahmans are her chief devotees, 
and her shrine is on the large tank at INIandi. Less orthodox devts are 
Shikdri or the huntress in Naehan, who dwells on a lofty hid and is 
fond of the blood of. goats, Tunga in Sanor who is angered by ev 1 deeds 
and when offended kills people by lightning, and Nawahi in whose ho- 
nour a great fair is held on Bais.ikh 5th at Anantapur. where her temple 
is surrounded by many smaller ones of some antiquity.- Tlie ruling 
family of Snket has been long und r the protectior. of n._vi. Raid 
Madan Sain removed bis capital from Par.gna on her wani'ng him in a 
dream that it was her ancient asthdn and bv Iter n-idr S in was ad- 
monished against his dislojal, though a; parortiv htrodiiary, jjin-o’ its 
who were ex-communicated by his successor and weri' r..^, re-iustated ior 
some time. 

’ Mandi OaMetteer, pp. -iO-l, 

. ’ /6., pp. 39 and 41. 
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Ilinor temples in Kdngra. 


Tn tliis Stafo Hindu women obser\e (he chirya-harat on the 3rd of 
the hrifrht half of Bhadon. 'I’hi*? fast is kept hy eatmp: no food prepared 
on a health and no plantains, hut only milk tnd other fruits Sparrows, 
5 of silver and ~U or 2.") of mud, are prepared, the former being clothed 
and adorned with .= liver ornaments and a cold no e-ring put in the beak 
of each, andtli n nivea tu Biaiimaiis, while the mud images are given 
to children Parha*l by ohserving this rite obtained Shiva as her 
spouse, and women stdloliserve it to ensure lone life to their husbands. 

The following are some temples in Kiingra which cannot be classi- 
fied with any certainty : — 


Name of g ■<]. S,te of tcinjt'o 

"ilandir Ra'vn Bliupa Rajput 

in Pargor. 'Dio story 
is that Hio Paw i he- 
fore his dr^th ^Ic-jire i , 
his heirs to hu:n }ns 
Tomiin' at tliis pl.ioo 
This was <lo*io ami 
tomb ert. ('tb«l whorf' the 
prosei't a •]-. 

There i'» til so \ dhn-m' 
sdla in its pror \ q"-^, 

Mandir Ba ," Glv Rr.xhitnn 
Swami. The Suami 
u^ed to live in tie'* 
buildii g 5 so \sht‘n ' o 
died hi<» tomb wn« 1 uilt 
here. He p . I a 
good kiK^lCilge rt 
Sfti'skrit. 'ilic •eionlo ' 

>va9 rebuilt ot brick in 
S 1914 by a -lisci] le. 

Gony.a mx'dif , Abdhi'it G'S^in . 

at Sulbba b A Raj* 
lut sap* lisc ’ n* tin- 
9^>Ot. T f’ f'- M *' 

attack® <'f Rhats - • 

Chan.ba they res. rt* d 
to n G irlva G -’'’i 
wlto I vfd at : ;*< H g 
He b-t'le then ("i>' 
their.<pl\ a ” 
and he tali' w- 

’ ed tho'r exam}*'-', -ttfr 
he 1 a'l H v.l h 

a st'‘Hf t-lah SliortK 
after the cur.-'’ f,r 
of ^he 'i ‘a I V tor- 
mented the -.ihik: " 
wb') bcaau to pr p ‘i- 
ate and w rt»hip ti'Cm 
as tli'-ir tan iR i'its 
or k‘lja .\H' the. 
stor\ i' ti.a heiiea*!) 
tho Sidh's :rrm;:e s a 
deep h-'le nvu t tor 
rece.virg the 
a U' at, n 


Date of fair, 
.ht'i ist 


The fair on 3rd 
.Tt th ha» bten lie] h 
for 2.) ye.irs. It ; 
is patr-*; :'/i‘d most*', 
ly by the villagers | 


Images, etc. 

it contains iiniges of 
the Bttwa carved on a 
atone Worship is per- 
formed morning and 
i vcnuig, haliL'a being 
offered as hhog every 
morning. 


*■ contains a tomb on 
wbich i" Boatel a brown 
store fiindi of Ganri- 
si ankar, 3’spauB bigli. 


JithllGi ... The stone image of the 

\ Sidh is a spsn^ high. 
Bread or rice in the 
iHorniDg, Hiilk or gram 
tlie evening form the 
hhf>q» 


Suket Qazetteir, pp. 12 and 22. 
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History in the Kdngi'a if^mples. 


Name of god* 


Site of temple. 


Date of fair, j Images, etc. 


Thatnr Guptushar*s 
* mandxr in Kiiad Ma- 
uuni ia • »anliara. O'ncs 
its origin to the s-ame 
Gos5fn. 

Tirti to Rai Singh of 
Chamba who loll in 
liattle against R. Par- 
kash Cbaukl ot Goler | 
and Sansar Chand | 
Katocb in S i85u. 


Brahman, 
• ipat, 
Rsish.st. 


Mandxr Rawa Janti Das ’ Khafri 
in Matur. Founded , 
in Sikh timeB 


*yof j Har 6Mi The tern- 
' otar : pie contaios an 
idol of Mahadev 
I Rameshar. 


1 


I 

j Har Ist 


I 


! '^he stone image lies 
under a large slab of 
btoiie and is 4 hogers 
high 

Rice in the mornin_g and 
i bread in the evening 
j is offered as hhog / soak- 
! ed pram or fruit is also 
j used in worship. It is 
I 8ii d while the Raja 
i rtasd;?ing, he smeared 
j his hai d with Ms own 
I blood and marked it on 
J a stone, over which a 
: smaller temple was rais- 
I ed. Here lamps are lit 
' on the fair day. 
Worship is performed 
momiug and evening, 
but a hhog of halwa is 
offered only once a 
( year, at the festival. 
Connected with this is 
the same Biwa's shrine 
at Nandpur at which a 
fair is lield simnltane* 

OU‘l V. 


Mandir Apsara Kund.' Brahman, ca^te \ 
Hiaau women mos-.lf k'o- ■ 

frequent tins temple ' j 

and offer fresh giain 
daring Phdgan, Chet, 

Baisakh, Jeth and 
Har. It is also fre- 
quented by people of 
the ncighbonring 
towns, who often bathe 
in the leund or sp'^ing, 
which is fed by the 
Gnpt Ganga with wateri | 

from the Ban Ganga, I ! 


The temple contains a 
sti>ne image of Apsra, 
the fairy, IJ cubits 
high. By its side is a 
pindi. 


I 

i 


At the mandir of Ajia Pal in Teri no fair is held. Ajia Pfil was 
a R^ja of Ajmer, who was adored by the people of this place. In his 
lifetime he enshrined a small imatje which was eventually worshipped 
as the Raj4 himself. The temple has existed for 4 '0 years, hut the 
old building was replaced bv one of masonry under Sikhu Brahman 
some 60 years ago. It contains a conical stone 2 spans high called Alia 
P41. ■ ^ 1 ^ J 


In eonclusirn. attention may be called to the side lights often cast 
on history by the legends and ocoasion.ally by the records of these 
temples. Thus the story of ( dab Deyi’s temple at Bhagwara is that 

* The mandir of 1 hdh .Madar is connected with it and all offerings made by ynham- 
madan women bathing in tiie kun4 ®'’‘“ taken h.i the Mnhammadan /ajfr* who are the 
guardians of the shrine. 
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Minor temples in Kulu. 

once it was revealed in a vision to Raja Tej Chand that he should go to 
Basan, where she would appear, and worship her there if he desired to 
regain territory lost to the Raja of Mandi. Tefore long he achieved a 
complete success When the news of his defeat reached the Raja 
of Mandi, he carried away hy stealth the Devi’s image in a pulki, bi.t 
when it reached the Kangri boundary the bearers, to take a rest, placed 
it on the ground, and when tliey tried'to lift it up again they could not 
do so. So they left it tfere and tr.ok their way homewards In the 
morning the Kanera men came and tried ^o carry it back, but equally 
in vain. So Raja Tej Chand erecte 1 this temple at the spot and there 
the fair has been held ever since, 'i he date of foundation is not known. 
The temple stands on a raised chabiitrj,. It contains a stone j)indi of the 
goddess, the height of which is only equd to the breadth of 2 fingers. 


List of anclassed deotas ?« Kuln. 


Nnvne of go'l. 

Site of tom le. 

Hate of fair. 

Baraillii Bfr 

Nandi Bera 

let Baieakh, in Biiadon, Ist Asanj. 

1 ilnri.ic naara'rm, 1st Poll, let 

1 Phigan, and in rtiagaii. 

Berruthaii 

• 

I’erraithan in K Maba* 

, raja. 

‘ From end of Ph4? n to let of Baisakh, 
from end of Chet to beginning ot 
Haisakh, from en-l "f Sawan to 
beginning of Bhadon. 

Panj Bfr 

pera 

In SAwan and Ba sakh. 

Bir Ndth 

Dora Bir Nath '.'aiuir.^l In 
K, Pashan, 

Full m.vni in Magbar at >1 on the 
Janam-nshtnmi 

Gauhri 

Dera Deofa < »auhri 

Ist Clut, let Baisakh, Ist and 2nd 

1 Asauj. and festivals dnrintr liglit 
' half of Sawan and on 13tli Phagan 

Bir Nath 

i Dera Rfr Nath Gnchani 5a 
Doiah. 

12th of Baifakb ami full moon ol 
Magbar. 

Gnahri 

I.akri Shiva 

1st of Bai^akhs CVe i an ’ Xsanj, 

Bir Natb nr Gahr* 

Den rUota G abri in 
Ria»ar. 

Ist rf .T* tb. 

Deota Bir Nath 

Dpra Bir Nath. 


Ganhri 

Dera Ganhri in Karain. 

■ 

Oauhri 

Dera 

.5th Pi asan and 3rd i'aijakh. 

Ganhri 

Bl.eri Bho.^11 Jrth Bit Shiv 
in Bhosh. 

2nd ef Cbet and ono day at the new 
year 

Bir Ndth or Ganhri . 

Ganhri Dera in K. Mahd- 
raja. 

' Is* < f Chet and Baisakh, and on 1 e 
1 IGth of Baisakh. 
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Minor temples in Kulti 


Name of god. ! Site of temple. Date of fair. 


Bir Nath ... Pera Sargati Padhar in l.st of Chet, 1st of Jeth, light 

Faugan. half of Sawan, 1st of Asaiij. 5tli 

of light half of Asanj, 10th (l)asehra) 
of the l.glit li.alfnf .^sauj light half 
of llaghar, i2th of Phiigan, and light 
half of Jeth. 

Oaahi-i or B£r Nath .. ... dth of Bl aion, Ist of Baisakh, Bha- 

dnn and Asaiij. and on the day of 
the full moon of Maghar. 


Ganhri or Bfr Nath . 

Hatai Pen 

Basheshar NAth 

, Hatai pera 

Ajmal ... 

1 Ajmal Naraindi 

Amal 

Naraindi Pera 

Arjan Gophar 

Arjan Oopha 

Bania Masho 

Lain Pera ... 

Chdnga Shin 

^ Chkuhau pera 

Damohal 

Maror 



Ist of Asanj and 3rd, 5th and 7th of 
dark half of Phagan. 

No fair. 

let to 7th Phagan, Slat Baisdkh and 
1st Jeth Every 12 yeors a yag from 
1st to 3rd Bhadon. 

Seven days in the light part of Phagan, 
3rd of Baisakh, Ist of Her, and in 
Bhadoi'. 


From Sunday to Thursday in the dark 
half of Savv.w ^nd Phagan and on 
1st of Magh. 

Ist to 3rd Jeth. 

1st A.‘an 3 . 


Dhonbal 

Dhonbal 


Dera Peota Dhonbal in K. ] Fr'day to Monday in Phagan. 
Hanang, 

Dera Dhonbal in K. Bada- 11th to 20lh of Phagan and 
gara Tuesday. 


on 


Dnrbha Sharshi ... ' Pagli Dera, Dhara Pera. i Ist B<aisakh, 11th Baisakh, 26th 
Oahra Pera, Rawara | Baisakh, 9th .leth, on dev saini 
Dera and Mohani Dera, ikdds'<i in Asanj or Bhadon, 5th Poh 



Donkhra ... . Mewa 

Oanhri Mahn Khat ... Gahri Mahn Khat 

Jagitam ... ... ‘ Narain-di Pera in 

Badagar. 

Jagti pat 

JagmatA ... Dhara Pera ... 

Kamardan 

Mandasan ... i Dora 


... i Amdwas in Bhddon, 

... Shirrdlri. 

K. For tliree days from Ist of Bais.'lkli. 
t 

‘ ... 

.. ! Arrrdwas in Bhadou. 

1 

In Pliag.an, on the Ist of Asini and on 
the fall moon of Maghar 

... 29tb Chet. Sth Ba'sakh, 25th Baisakh 
and 5th Aainj 


Minor temples in Knlu. 
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Name of god. 

1 

: Site of temple. 

Date of fair. 

Nawsui ... 

Kasanti ^era 

3rd, 5t .. 7th and 8th of the dark half 
of Baisakh, Pha gan and Maghar. 

Pi'tti 

Shakal 

7th Baisak’i and let Asaiij, 

Ksimal .. 

t Dora Narnl 'n K. llhalat, 
Narain Vab‘. 

Bhof/ on Util Baisakh, 91 h or 11th 
-Uagl.ar, leih on 9th or lltb Baisakh, 
«d)ni fanchmi in Bliadon, and par- 
ehain on Ist Ph4g.m. 

Kunpal ... 

, Lohal Dora in K. Kl.okhan 

1st of Chet and BaisAkh, on the 23rd 
and24'Ii of Ba'sakh, and on the Ist 
of Sawaii and Bhaloo. 

r 

Rcslia 

Talarah Dera or U rah 
D(Ta, Dhemol Deota, 
Gari^ar* Drra, Chaninla ^ 
r^cro, Pahh'ari Kofc 
I’ahhiarl Sot*, Pabhiari 
Parol, Ghat Kot Kan'ar^i 
Dera, Kariargi Mara, 

, Ka’nargi Kot, and Rn* 

1 piali Dera in Bhai R‘.t 

yth an 1 loth B litakli. 9th and 10th 
Bl.alon, 11th Baisakh, llth 

Bha lou. diridt’ii of San in, Ist 
Plia.an, 3r.i to 5lh Phagaii, 1st of 
Ciic and first Sunday of Saivan. 

Uturg Boslia 

' Dhira in X Der\. 

12tii Bai akii ami 0th Haf. 

Ueslii Cliaehliui 

1 

I Gara Dera 

i 

E tkhr: puni'h- birthday, ihdwan- 
j Ira, after 6th and llth days of tt e 
irthday, janam-ath^nmx in Bhadon, 
K rhrri j'Hrti on Ist Asanj, fnahta 
jdtra on Panu Bh’kha ashfami, 
p trchhani jdfra on l-t Phagan, and 
h(r sh'V jdtra on Ist BaisAkh 

Eeslia 

f Mahasbui Dora 

7th .Jeth. 

Snraipal .. 

D ra 

1st of Hai- 

Than 

, Pahnthi Dcra in K. Tarii- 
pur. 

ls* of Clict Bii'Akli, SAwan, Bhadon, 
and .Isanj 

Than 

Tlsan 

1st of Chet, 7th of Baisakh, and Ist 
of .\.:anj. 

Tlun Bal .rga 

D.-a l)0‘>ta Tbai: 

I't of Phagan, Ttli Magh, and Ist 
Bl A'lon. 

Thir Ma' . ' 

Xarlan-'li D ra 

Ist to 9th Phagan and 1st to 5th 
Bliadon. 

J-hargan 

Dt ra D‘ 'ta S' ar^an 

1st and 2nd or 3rd of Chet. 

Shnhli ... ... 1 

Vurahi-di I’cn 

9lh of Phagan, 1st of HAr. and 1st of 
BaisAkh 

Rawal 

Dera in G irahan j 

2nd and .’rd Bha lon. 

Do. ... 

Rawal in Uch ... j 

9th a'ld loth Baisakh. 
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The Narains in Kulu. 


NaunI is dijogni, a malignant demon, who is worshipped at Khopri 
in Tarapur Ao#//z'andat Kashinti, a village above Karaun. No other 
deota is worshipped there. She has no image. 

Gramang deota at Rnjag in Chnparsa has two temples [dehrii), 
the smaller up the hill-side, the larger lower down. In the light 
halves of Sawan and Maghar he visits the village for a day, and pays 
it a longer visit of three days in the light half of Phagan, spending an 
hour or two in the upper temple and the rest of the time in the lower. 
He is one of the lesser Nar4ins and though regarded as Parmeshar 
he is not asked for rain, as that is demanded of Phungni devi — in 
Tiun and Mangarh, Gramang Narain came from Dariani in Mangarh 
]cotM, where he has a dehru. In Gramang, a village in Balh phati, 
Narain has two dehms and a bkanddr in which a chhanehi or umbrella 
is kept, but no pindt or image. No oaths are taken on him, and his 
pujdri etc. are all Kanets. The villagers go to Rujag for the fair 
in Phigan and the ultabs, held in Sawan and Maghar, which are 
lesser f^tes. Related to this Narain are Kadrnsi Narain in Tarapur, 
Phalani in Dughi Lag and Hurangu Narain in Tandari. Hurangu 
Nar^Lin came from Hurang near Sil Badwani in Mandi, but the Kulu 
gods have, now no relations in Mandi, though, it is noted, the Kulu 
people intermarry with those of Mandi. From this part of the valley 
hail fell wben the deotag all went to the Dasehra at Sultdnpnr, so now 
only Hurangu of Tandari, Ghilru Than' of Bhuthi in Tarapitr and Bhaga 
Sidh of Dughi Lag go to it. 

Kudrdsi Narain has a temple at Bhuthi in plidti Bhalidni on a gok 
called Dochig where the roal bends to descend to a bridge. He has a 
jach, e.g in Baisakh oUi or light half, at the same times and places as 
Gilhru Than, though he is a great (hot a, ranking above Gramang 
Narain. Ropri may however be regarded as his head village and he has 
three places there, a dehn, a mnrh’^ and a bJmndir. He also has a temple 
at Chathani, a hamlet in phdtt Bhaliani — and one in plidH Bhamtir, 
where he is worshipped with Shela Dec. In other villages too he is 
worshipped but not alone, Gauhri Deo and Gramang Narain being also 
worshipped. Deo Gahri ranks below him and his pujdri etc. are all 
Kanets. He has a temple at Sultanpor and another, with a bhanddr 
at Brahman village, which contains a ch! atar ox canopy and a white 
stone but no wdrat. 

In Kulu Deo Amal has nine small temples in all, the chief being at 
Jugogi hamlet. 

Another godling Dani, also called Rachhpal, is worshipped for 
increase of the flocks and for prosperity in general, a sheep or goat being 

• Oilhrm means goitre and thin a place where the earth split and a pindi emerged. 
Qilhrn Thin as a dtofa has however no apparent cmnection witii goitre, tliongh the water 
of the Sarwari is supposed to cause that disease. Thongh his temple is at Bhnthi his 
Ihnnddr is at Nanadi and there his pnjdri and gar live, while his idrddr is at Kasheyh. He 
has no big fair but alsabt cn 1st Baisakh, Chet and Sawan, with dancing, as well as one 
at the new moon in Chet when the new Sambal year begins. Xo villages hut Bhuthi, 
Xaradhi, Kashtyh and Ghaliina worship Gilhin Than. A rhdn can be made by placing a 
stone under a bhekai bush, and then sacridees are made at it for good harvests. 

» The majh is a place where lights are placed and food cooked on one day in the year. 
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offered to him. But he Is not avoided (?) In any way. A pujdri 
worships him on the sacrificer’s behalf. 

In Knlu Gash deota takes tho place of Kashgl in the Simla Hills. 
His cult is peculiar to Brahmans and the twice-born castes, and if one of 
them wishes to injure an enemy, he wears an Image of Gash round his 
neck and gets him to eat some of his leavings {jiitha). If he can manage 
this, Gash will surely injure his enemy in some way. But Gash is also 
worshipped at weddings. 

A number of deities exercise similar functions. Such are : — 
Shanghari, Tharu-bateri, Tbiimbarde\i, Suthankal, Karani, Nanhda, 
Tharapere of Shamshi, Montha-Makan, who will at the earnest request 
of clients kill or injure their enemies. 

. An aggrieved person will go to a temple, pull out his hair and pray 
that evil may befall his enemies. Such prayers are sometimes heard 
and the life or property of an enemy thereby lost or injured. This is 
called nih&ta or gdl. 

To avert such a curse, the transgressor must placate the man he has 
injured by the chhidra rite, which is thus performed ; — 

A piece of fcusha grass or sarJchara is held by the transgressor at one 
end and by the injured person or one of his rehations (or in their absence 
by an idol of flour or earth made to represent him) at the other. Then 
a Nar or a eJtela of the local cleola asks them to take oath that if so- 
and-so have injured such a one, ‘it is his chhidra, ’ and he hereby begs 
his pardon : after this the Kar or chela cuts the grass in the middle, a 
goat or sheep Is sacrificed, and the villagers and relations are entertained. 
Sometimes some barley corns are also thrown over the glass before it is 
cut. 

Precedence . — The principal temple of a Thahvr fs that of 
Raghunath, near the Kdi’s palace at Sultaiipur. All the other thdkvrs 
are dependent on him and have to make him certain offerings. Origi- 
nally their jdgirs and were a pait of his WKw/’t and he allotted 

them as grants In return for presents. 

All the gods have to wait on Baghundth at Dh^lpurat the Dasehra. 
They have also to visit their place of origin (phagli) In Phdgan. At 
the latter ceremony goats are sacrificed and a feast held, 

The minor gods in the villages are subordinate to the god who is 
commonly regarded by one or more kothis in which the villages lie as their 
chief god. At festivals and fairs such godlings make certain offerings 
to their superior and he In return supplies them with all their neces- 
saries. 

Subordinate gods. — The following are the subordinates of each god 
jn Kulu, namely, Kokal, Chiingru, Thomhar, Dohangnu, Makal, Mahti, 
Sarmkanl. They are called his hdhan. At each festival or feast these 
are given a sheep and a pind. 

A superior has the following subordinate deotas ■. — 

(1) Jagm, (2) Dani, (3) Dobagnu, (1) Pbangi etc. 

These appear to be called, collectively, lathu, minor gcdlings or 
second class deotas.^ 


‘ DiaeV, Kmlmhi JHdtct, p. 50. 
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Temple architechire in Kuhi. 

At the festivals held in the teinjiles and iit a wedding or a fnff 
those servient deotiU are given a hhedn <>r b'll'ra hi sheep cr goat). 

The thdl'f.n and Shlvji di> not visit any fair 'ir tlrath. 

Forms of lomples and their ajipurle.Lanc s . — The forms of the temples 
vary greatly. Somotiines the huildiiig, whieh may have one to five 
storeys, is e.illed a i.'u/a'h<r or lothi. These -re pictiueB(jne structures 
in no way differing from ordinary dwelling-houses except that the 
(leotds’ houses have larger and stronger timbers to support the doors, 
beeau.se there may be one or more above the lowest storey. The images 
are kept in the Inner room, and in the verandahs the staff and musicians 
are accommodated. There are also many ^lnihn rdiriifos and sfiirdlas. 
Stone structures, called d/aif, for the most part, they generally have only 
one storev In the s/iail is kept the image of the thai/n-, Shiv or Devi, 
as the case may be. Att;iehed to I he ifiaif are houses for servants and 
menials. 

Other houses or rooms attached to a temple are the dehri, dehra ^ and 
marfi : hut the god only comes lo live in them at fairs and festivals.' 

No place for bathing the god exists outside a temple, but a com- 
pound is attached to it for the people to stay in at the fairs or when they 
have to off'll' prayer or make empiirios at it. This is called the rJeotn’s 
seat and contains a platform for the chela to play on. 

In Himri l-othi the hou'^e in which the image is kept is generally one- 
storeyed,- while' the buildings attached to it have from 2 to fstcreys.- 

In Chamha little ‘chapels of ease ^ exist. They aie called pudiihe 
or foot-print pillars and consist of a pile of stones covered by a flat slab, 
on which is carved a trident {fris?il), uith a foot-piint on each side 
of it. They are ^een by the roadside often at a considerable distance 
from the temple with which they are connected, their object being to 
enable jassers-by to do obeisance and present offerings, usually flow'ers, 
to the deity without having to go all the way to "the actual shriiie, 
They are also found in front of temples, '• No trace of ^^uch pddidins 
seems to exist m Kulu. 

Position of Liiiaijcs . — An image of Sri Eamcharidar or Eaghunath 
should be placed on the right hand, and that of Janki or .''fta on the 
left of Krishna's. An image of Radhka is also kept in such temples. 
The rule as to placing images to the right nr left is based on seniority, 
i.e. a superior god must he placed to the right and a servient one to his 
left hand according to their spiritual positions. 

In a thdJiHrdic.irci it is necessary to have an image of Garura 
placed near that of the latter : in a shiv, /la the presence of a bull is 
necessary as Shiv’s vehicle : where t Imre is an image of Ramchandar there 
must he one of Hanum.-in ; and in a devi-dinila the presence of a lion 
is essential, because they .ir-- considered t>< he the attendants of that o>od 
or of the goddess. 

1 Other hi Ii.^cs atfacl.cd to e\ery tcniiilo are tlic C'hlu.t: L\.v{, J!;,,.], Chiichniidi ar,d 

Kothi Mandhar. ' - 

- Ill llie temples of Saraj, where the niinilicr of store\s and rooms vaiies frem 1 to 7 
the image l.\ pitfereiice kept in tlic norlli-eastini room. 

S Cl.auAa Gazetteer', pp. 48-9, 
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Some Ruhi fairs. 

TIil‘ puji'i'i's are genei'cilU' Braliinans, but maybe Kaiiets, Kuinbars 
or goldsmiths by caste. All the offerings are placed iu the god'’s store- 
house ; (he /j/ijoi-isdo not get any share iu them, as a ru'e. But Brahman 
or Biiojki pnjuri'^ often get a share out of the offerings, besides holding 
the revenue-free lands assigned in to the temple. At marriages 

one rupee is offered to the local god, but there are no other fixed times 
for making’ offerings. None of the temple officials are hered.itary. 
They hold office only as long as they do their work well, and they are 
liable to dismissal for mlsoonduct. All the secular affairs of a temple 
are controlled by its I'c'rdor (manager). The hho'j presented to the 
image is taken by the piijn'i', tenants and other office-holders. All 
offerings are voluntray. The kartl'n- is respected and the tenants 
readily obey his orders. All classes serve the local god according to 
their callings, but tenants have to render special services, in return for 
which they are allowed the drum and other temple instruments free at 
weddings etc. 

The god is usually worshipped twice a day, except when his idol is 
shut ni» in the score-house, in which ease worship is only held twice a 
month, on the 1st and SOth.^ 

The Tnla . — For this rite tlie villagers open a suhsoriptioa list and 
on the day fixed by the deo'o at their request the ceremony b.,''giiis with 
the ordinal'}' G.inesh piejii, A jar full of water is placed in the (lenta’i 
compound and a .aanilap (a place for him to sit) is prepared, and the 
mugrnhs (nine deotih) worshipped. A stick of the nkhul tree 1^ hath’t 
long is set up by the (resting place). This is followed by 

'aii and the sacrilloe of a sheep to the A large fire 

(ja'ira] is lit and the chela on a shcjp's hack goes thrice louud the fire 
and then the sheep is thrown across the lire and killed. A large rope 
of straw and a woollen thre.d are wrapped round the stick, stuck near 
the than (place), and it is then taken out by the people who accompanied 
the Jeot'-i’s rath. The sorcerer, drummers etc. go round the village 
pitching, setting up a stick in each of the eight directions, sacrificing a 
fish on each. On reaching the spot whence they started, a nti-t/ .j ira/i 
is performed and the p'lrohii is given amounting to annas S or 

Re. 1. This part of the ceremony is called shchhl or sntarbandh. 

Early next morning a Dagi (i.-alled the i ithd'i), with an empty 
I'ilt'i (basket) on his back and a fowl in his hand, followed by the 
Jeota’s sorcerers aud other people dancing and .singing, visits each house 
in the village : every household offers a piece of cloth to the sorcerer 
and minaja J kinds of grain), wool and nails are put in th,; kil/a which 
the jatJiiuU cmKi. After g'-iiig through the \illagii the party pro- 
ceeds to the nearest river or strea.n, and there a pig, a fowl, a fish and 

■^TbU may acc'uut for the au*jplci''n'3nes3 of tlic uumber 2". Sometimes ^janfar is mailc 
so that the figures In each line, wiietlior alde-1 perpen-licul.vrly or leng-tlm ays, make 20. 
This is called the hf'ia janta,‘ and as the proverb goes : — 

Ji$ ke nlar ho h'$a, 

Vs ke g.^ar 7,ien jidni hJiare^] jal d'sa ; 

but fe^v know this and it is very diib-Tdt to niak-L- r. comploie (sidh k.irnrt). It is 

worshi^'ped for the fir^t time during a.i eclipso or on some otifcr auspicious day with 
ni'intrasy and when ndh or complete it is carefully preserved in the house and wore-luiped 
at every festival. 
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Some Kidu fairs. 

a crab, brought with tliem, are killed and the jat/iidli throws the iilta 
into the water : this huishes the ceremony and the party returns to the 
(leotd’s soli, where the is given annas 8 or t at least as dahhshna. 

The villag'ers entertain each other, sikr or lugri being drunk. 

As in the Simla Hills, the gh irdsni, which consists in killing a goat 
and worshipping the family priest at home, is observed in Outer Saraj. 
But in Kulu the ghardsni'^ j'Tj is unkno-wn and another ceremony, the 
sutarhandh, takes its place : the ijamh’t and local god’s chela are invited, 
the former perform? the and the latter arranges for the 

iali sacrifices ; a stick or peg (of rakhdl, ‘yew’) is stuck at each corner 
of the house and a rope made of rice-straw tied to them : a sheep and 
a goat are sacrificed. Tlie gets from annas 1 to 8 as dahhshiia 

and when the ceremonies are finished a feast is given, and all the people 
(even the twice-born) drink snr and In jvi. 

Four branches of a hehi tree aie pitched in the form of a square 
tied at their tops with a piece of cloth, this is called 1-dhika.- Beneath 
it the parohit performs the shddti-hawan, and a man selected from the 
Nar caste performs the chhidra' shduli ceremony with a wooden dimm. 
The Nar together with his wife and an unmarried girl of that caste and 
the dcoia’s sorcerers dance before the Jeot-T ; a. turban and some cash 
byway of da/cslihia are given to the Nar and a dopatt a to the Nar 
girl. The fair lasts all day, people offering puce, fruit and flowers to 
the deofa and joiniug with the Nar in the pjcrforraance of the chhidra. 
In the evening the deoid’s dela shoots the Nar with an arrow in the 
breast, making him insensible and a rupee is put in his month. Hois 
taken into the with two yards of cloth on his body as a shroud, 
and the by reading and hnrning Jhiip (incense) restore 

him to his senses. This is celebrated daring the shnkla pahli (fall 
moon days) of Jeth at Shirrab in Kolbi Jlaisau, every second year in 
memory of Kali Nag deot'.i. The other dioids can only afford to per- 
form this jag at considoralde intervals. 

When rain is wanted a feast h given either by the zauinddn 
themselves or by the local deda. In the latter case the cost is met from 
the deota’s treasury, in the formei from subserlplions raised by the 
zaminddrs themselves, ' The feast is called piret pA'cjaii, plivagni ov jogiii. 
A lamb is sacrificed on a hill, jogni deoi i is worshipp)ed, and a flat 
stone adorned with flour, pingi of dung, and the heart of the lamb be- 
ing offered to the jogni- Formerly tlie Rajas used to pay for such feasts, 
but now loc.al deities or the saihinddrs do so. 

The pjhungui is also c.illed tikar-jag. which is thus described: — The 
villagers go up a hill, taking with them a lamb, goat or sheep : there 
they worship the /oy ,i ! and printing a large flat stone with different 
colours spread over it the liver of the animal brought with them, as an 
offering to the jogni. 

To preserve a heap of grain a large sickle and a pinA (ball) of flour 
are placed on (op of it. When a new animal is brought homo branches 

' Fr. ghar wasnf. 

5 In Kuln called lal I tbiuk, or Wat, t^au!k, khay-i, eijlaiici , 

’ We Bhall come across tbe chhidra later. 
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Superstitions in the Sills. 

ui the bhet'hal Siiter being touched by the animal 'are buried beneath a 
larg’e stoue. Great precautions are taken in bringing grain home durino’ 
the bhadra nakshatra. If the crops are very good the grain heap fs 
worshipped, a goat killed preferably on the threshold and a” feast held. 
In Inner Sariij the land is also worshipped on the So/tiwuri a'lidwag 
in Bhadon, in addition to the goat sacrifice and a hawx'i performed. If 
in a piece of land the seed does not germinite, while round it it does, 
a goat is killed on the spot and its head buriel there so as to get rid of 
the evil which prevented the seed from coming up. 

The ceremouv el ja'irii jaj is performed when on account of illness 
offerings have to be made to the deo'a. On the evening precedino’ it 
men, women, children go to the temple, pass the night in dancing and 
singing. Early next morning the nece.ss.ary offerings are made, a goat 
is sacrificed and Brahmans are fed. 

B,elease from an oath can be secured by observance of the clihidra 
or chlinn tliolud rite. This is pr.ictically similar in all parts of Kulu. 
In Inner Saraj the consent of the local god being first obtained, a feast 
is held at which the parties at enmity with each other are made to eat 
together. This feast is called Brahui hJioj. Or both jiarties contribute 
one goat each and some flour to the local god’s temple, loaves are prepar- 
ed and given to those present. This is called chhna hho'.tid ex ‘ re- 
conciliation’. 

In Himrl both parties go (o the temple of the villao’e o-od 
and worship the earth there ; the go t is offered lis. IS and a° ""at, 
which is afterwards kille 1, and a feast is given : thus the two parties 
are reconciled. 

The ahamloiiment of properly. —When the owner o[ a house.has no 
son, or if he or his family are con.stantly ill, or h.s cattle do not prosper, 
or if a chelx declare that some demon or jogjt't, lives there, he abandons 
it as inauspicious. He will also show .some earth from inside it to tho 
deotas sorcerer, and if he too confirms his doubts he will pro nise to offer 
laud, a house or cash to i he god, jirovidcd the latter helps him to sur- 
mouaat the trouble. If the calauait-v is got rid of, the promise must be 
fulfilled by gifting tho Ian 1 etc. to the god. 

If the gur ox sorcerer of a deofa dodaivs a thing- to be needed bv 
any demon or god, it !s abandoned in hi.s name m- stored iu the local 
god’s hhanddr (treasury). 

Fiat /raff's. — The usages regarding first-fruits are variously des- 
erlhod. Speaking generally, food is given to Brahmans, eddhns and the 
local god before fresh gr.ain is used by cultivators. In lunei Saraj high 
caste people offer some of the new grain before they use it, and when '’it 
is brought home Incense is burnt and a lamp lit before it is stored. In 
Kulu proper some of tho new grain is thus oiicr.xl and the Brahm.ans 
etc. are also fed. Then the neighbours and relations invited for the 
occasion are fed, and the guests say ago bin do, ' give in future too ’ ; 
and the spirit in reply says ago bin Jchdo. ' eat in future too’. On this 
occasion sometimes goats are also killed, while Kanets and other Sudras 
drlaak lugTi and snr. 
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Superstitions in the Sills. 

The cltfla of a deota is also invited after the Rabi and some ears of 
barley are offered to the »od through him ; a goat or sheep is killed and 
a general feast [salhurY is held in Jeth. Again at the Kharif a subscrip- 
tion list is opened for the purchase of a goat, which is sacrificed over the 
god and a feast is Held just as after the Rabi. This is called giciri. 

Equally various are the beliefs regarding cracks in the soil and other 
omens. T\iQbejtn(lri is called and an ol or kkol is called Mdman 

in Kulu. Both are inauspicious, and to avert the evil a sheep or a goat 
is killed on the sp jt and in the case of a crack its head and legs are 
buried in it. 

But in Inner Sal ;1j, where a crack is called haindri, only one 
which occurs at the sowing of the Rabi crop is considered inauspicious, 
one in the Kharif not being so regarded. In the former case a Brahman 
, is fed or a goat is killed and its head buried in the crack. In Himri 
kotlii (Outer Saraj) a crack which suddenly appears in a field is called 
halai. 

But an ahnorinally good crop is sometimes considered inauspicious, 
and a goat is sacrificed to avert its evil effects — such as death or other 
injury.'’ If one stalk brings forth two ears it is a good omeid as is 
also a bird building its nest in a field out of ears taken from it. But if 
it build its nest elsewhere than in the field from which it took the ears 
the omen is unfavourable. 

In Kulu if a snake {^idnln) cross in front of the ploughshare or 
both oxen lie down when ploughing, or if blood comes at the milking of 
a cow, it is considered an unfavourable omen, and the owmer^s death or 
Some other evil is feared. Jap and path are used to avert it 

Tuesday and Friday are auspicious days for commencing ploughing 
I in either harvest. Indeed Tuesday is considered best for beginning any 
J agricultural work, but the rule is not strictly observed. Cattle are not 
J sold on a Wednesday, Thursday and Sunday. 

When going on a journey, paying a visit to superiors or to court, 
it is rvell to meet a jar full of water, any loaded man or animal, any one 
with fruit or game, or a dead body. On the other hand an empty jar, 
basket, or basin and sneezing are bad omens 

At the nianclir of Chunbhu iieoh'i in Randal turn fairs are annually 
held on the 7th Baisakh and on a date fixed by the people in Mau’har. 
At these all visitors are fed free. The story is that all the Rdnas, 
save one of Somibadgaui, were killed by this god, who then took up 
his abode In the dense forest at Randal. Here he ma?iifested himself 

’ Salliar ; - on 1st uf •let''. Di-'ick. p. 87. Thi; offerlii".! to the dmUx are essen- 

tial, feedirg Brahiiiaiis being optional. .Vt the harvest-home ic Kulu no ceremony is 
peri'oniiej. 

-Or htjeti'lri batih, wiilch strictly speaking means .i gap between two furrows into 
which no seed happens to have dropped. 

’ The idea seems to he that harm will only resuK if a lio-goat is not sacrificed as in 
default death or "tlier haim is to be aiipreheuded. ’ 

’ But it is al'O said ; — 

Two cobs sprouting out of one ear, the falling of a heap of grain on the hlmmangctk 
or of a pile of loaves, is eonsidered iususpicinus and some sarrlflco is made 1o avert the evil. 
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Some fairs In Sardj. 

in the usual way — a Brahman^s cow u-ed to yield her milk to a black 
pindi in the forest. One day the Brahman saw this and inferred that 
the pindi was possessed of nnraculou.s powers, so he told Ids Kaua, 
who with his rvife and faniilv went to the spot and paid tlieii d wotions 
to it. The date of the temple's foundation is not known, It contains 
the black ptndi, a fo d hiq-h and 1- in eircnmference, as well as carvings 
of many deities. Silver and brass masks are kept in the temple. 
Its administration is carried on by a Brahman lau-ih'ir, by got a 
Gautam. The pitjdri is also a Brahman^ by got a Gaut.im also. 
Neither is celibate and succession is governed by natural relationship. 
The gur receives special reverence, but the rites are performed by 
the pujdri. Bhog of rice, milk, gJt! etc. is offered daily, .and the 
sacred lamp is lit morning and evening at the times of worshij). At the 
fairs he-goats are sacrificed. No distinction is made in the offi rings of 
different Hindu castes, but low castes are not permitted to offer any 
edibles. No other shrine is connected with this. 

At the other mandir of Chambhu at Kasboli two fairs are held, one 
on tst Jeth and the other on the in llaghar. To both other 

gods are invited and fed free. The story is that Cliambu had three 
brothers, all bearing the same name. One night the Raiia of the tract 
saw a light at a distant place which he visited next morning, and here 
found a stone as white as snow which he brought home. After a time 
he fell ill an 1 went as usual to Amhika Devi to pray for his recovery. 
The goddess directed him to propitiate her son, the white stone, whicli 
he did. He enshrined it in a temple built on a site where 7 Brahmans 
had once dwelt and whore 7 jdiaan trees also stood. The date of its 
foundation is not known. It contains a black stone image, 3 feet 
high. Two silver masks are kept on the god's chariot. Its adminis- 
tration is carried on hy a Kanet lurddr, by got a Bbargii. The piijdu 
is a Brahman, got Bhardawaj. He is not celibate, and the snccession 
is governed by natural relationship, .“Special reverence is paid only 
to the god's disciple because he nods his head and ans^wers all rjnestions 
put to the god. The use of charax is not known. A hhog of gin, rici?, 
milk and sugar is offered daily. The sacred lamp is lit in the morning 
and evening at the time of worship. No distinction is made in the offer- 
ings of Hindu castes, but the lou' castes aie not allowed to offer hhog. 
No other shrine is connected with this. 

At the mandh of Daklinashuri in XirmaniD an annual fair is held 
on the satmiiw Bhadon. This god is said to have come from the Deccan 
and settled here after be had killed a demon wdiich was a terror to the people. 
After his death the temple in which ho was enshrined uas built The 
date of its foundation is not known. It is of stone and wood, and 
contains a stone image 3 feet high. Its affairs are managed by a 
Brahman Idrddr who is generally appointed by a committee of the god's 
votaries. He is by caste a that, got Kasliab. The pujdii is a 
Brahman. Succession is governed by natural lelationsbip. No Lhog 
is offered to the god, and the sacred lamp is lit only in the evening. No 
distinction is made in the off^’ings of different Hindu castes, Xlo 
other shrine is connected with this. 

r For the iiiicriiitions at lSiin.a!ut sec C. tivs h idijl .ct.i m IridUamm, 
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At the mandir of the Chaurasi Sidh at Pekhri* fairs are held on 
3rd Phagan and Srd Paisakh every year. Once a shepherd grazed as 
thdiiur’s sheep near a tank. As lie felt thirsty he went to drink at it and 
saw an image emerge from the water. In the evening he took this 
image home and gave it to his master, the thdkuT, who ke] t it for some 
days in a niche in his house-wall until one day it occurred to him that 
a temple ought to be built in its honour. So he founded this temple 
and called it Chaurasi after the village. The date of its foundation is 
not known. It is built of stone and wood and contains images of gold 
silver and brass. I he stone image taken out of the tank is also installed 
in it. Its affairs are managed by a kardd>\ by caste a Kanet, Qot 
Kashab- The pujdri is also a Kanet. They are married and are always 
of this caste, Bhog of ghi &c. is offered in the merning only, but a 
sacred lamp is kept burning all night. The low castes are not allowed to 
offer edible things. Seven shrine.s are connected with this ore. 

Deota JalandPs annual fairs are held on 1st Sawan and at the Diwali 
in Maghar. The tradition is that once a ihdktir, named Pairam, daily 
went tobathe in a pool called Mansarewar. One day the god manifested 
himself and the thdkur begged him to accompany him to his house. To 
this he agreed and there the god was seated at a place in a grove of oak 
{kharshd trees). Temples were eventually built at these places and called 
after the names of the trees &c. The date of their foundation is not known. 
There are 4 images of the god. The stone pinii is ^ foot high ; the bust 
is made of brass ; the third is of stone and ^ I feet high ; and the fourth is 
the chariot of the god. The temple administration is carried on jointly by 
the villagers and a Idrjdr who is also its pnjdit. By caste he is a Nohi 
Kanet. He is not celibate. A 6//og of flowers, scent &e. is offered in 
the morning at the time of worship. No lamp is lit nor is sacred fire 
maintained. No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu 
castes. Connected with this are the shrines of Kandu Shailtor, Baram- 
garh, Bag Deora and Sarahan. 

Mxndir^ KhuUjal in Deo/rrf.— The tradition Is that in formei’ 
times a thdkur^ named Thiila, had a cow called Kailri who used to 
yield her milk to a black stone phcli in Khadi village. Her master 
enraged at his loss, determined to break the pindi, but tlie cow told him 
that the pindi should not be broken as Jamdaggan rishi had manifested 
himself to it, but he ignered her warning and struck the pindi. No 
sooner had he done so than he died o:i the spot, owing to the 'nshi’s 
miraculous power. So the people took to worshipping it and eventuallv 
a temple was built on this spot. The date of its foundation is not known. 
It contains a black stone piudl, -2 feet high. Its administration is car- 
ried on by a Kanet kdrddr. The pvjdri is a Brahman, bv got a Bhar- 
dhwaj. He is not celibate. A sacred lamp is kept 'burning all 
through the night. N o diftinction is made in the offerings of different 
Hindu castes, but a low car^te man is not permitted to offer edible 
things. No other shrine is connected frith this one. For 11 days end- 
ing with the puranmdsi in Sawan or Bhadon the fair is in full swino’. 
The place is also enlivened by visitors at the Diwali. Small fairs each as 
shdnd or lliiarth'i are held on 1st and 16th Phagan, 9th BaisAkh and 20th 
H6r. 


1 In Uebandi ko^hi. 
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Deota Chambhu lias a temple in Deogi. The story goes that on the 
site of the present temple a cow used to yield her milk to a small black 
stone set in the ground. One day this was noticed by a herdsman who 
followed the ciw. He returned home and told the people of his town all 
about it They went to the spot and found his tale was true, so they 
founded a temple in which the image was enshrined. The exact date of 
its foundation is not known, bat tradition says that it wa= built in the 
Tretiya Yug. It contains a smoith, black stone image, feet high. 
The temple walls are decorated with various pictures and busts of brass 
and silver are also kept in it A Kanet harilar manages its affairs. He 
is married, ^h.'i pnjdri is always recruited from the Brahmans. He is 
not celibate either. The gur is held in greater respect than either the 
hdrildr or pnjdri. The use of is not known. is offered 

daily to the god. A sacred lamp is lit daily morning and evening when 
Worship is held in the temple No distinction is made in the offerings 
of different Hindu castes, but low castes are not allowed to offer edible 
things. No other shrine is eonnec; ed with this one. The annual fairs 
are held on lUh Balsakh, Ilth B.iadoa, and on -dnd, and ord Asauj. 
Illustrations are also displayed on the Diwali in Maghar. 

Pubhari, the god on the Jalori Pass, has 5 temples called after the 
names of the villages in which they are situate. At these annual fairs are 
held : at Kotarshu on 12tlj Baisdkh, 1.2th Sawan,on the Diwali in Maghar, 
and on the 1st of Phagan; at Dim o'l 20tii Sawan ; at Jalanri on loth 
Siiwau and Srd Katak; at Kanar on 3id Phagan ; and on ISth Baisakh 
at Sariwalsar. The story is that a man of Kota Thirshu chanced to find 
a metal mask which bade him enshrine it in a suitable place. So a temple 
was built and ■ he mask placed in it. The dates of the fairs were fixed 
by a committee of the ’tillages in which shrines were erected. The stone 
image is cubits high. The date of foundation is not known. Its 
affairs are managed by a Kanet k 'lr Uu-. Under him are a hhanddri 
(store-keeper), a gnr and pujati, all Karauuks. They are all married. 
Special reverence is paid to tlic ya/'. A Ihog of rice, meat &c. is offer- 
ed daily, and ,a sacred lamp lit in the evening. No distinction is made 
in the offerings of different Hindu castes. Connected with this are the 
shrines in Kot, Diin and Jaiin. 

Koneri deota has a temple in Kuinri. His main fair is held an- 
nually at the Diwali in iMaghar, and it is followed by small fairs called 
shdnd and thirshu, on 1st and 16th Phagan. th and 20th Hsr. The 
story is that Karm Deo, a Brah nan of the vdlage, used to bathe daily in 
a spring. One day Im found a black stone or pindi in the water which 
said it was Bias tishi and had come from Kuinri. He worshipped it 
and his example was followed by others. E''entually a temple was 
built, but the date of its foundation is not known. It contains a black 
stone pindi, feet high. Its administration is carried on by a Kanet 
kdrddr. The pnjdri is alwavs recruited from the Brahmans. His got 
is Bhardhwaj. He is not celibate, A sacred lamp is lighted in the 
evening^ at the time o" worship and kept burning the whole night. No 
distinction is made in the offerino-s of different Hindu castes. No other 
shrine is connected with this. 

No particular fair is connected with the maadir of deota Pan;. 
Bfr, but a be-goat is sacrificed at the shankrdul of Asauj and Phagan. 


GGG 
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The story is that on the site of the present temple a Brahman used to 
meditate, recounting the names of God on his rosary, One day per- 
chance it fell from his hand and struck against a stone which burst into 
many pieces and from i' sprang 5 images each of which told the Brahman 
that they were 5 hi‘'s (or heroes) and brothers, adding that people should 
adore them. At this spot a temple was erectel in their honour. The 
date of its foundation is not kuowu It contains 5 brass carv'ings of 
Bhairon, each ^ foot high. Its administration is carried on by a Kanet 
I'drddr, by (jot a Kashah. Th; pnjdri is a Brahman, by caste a Gaur 
and by yoii; Sarsut. He is not eelibite. Special reverence is paid to 
the gur. Bhog is offered on the first of everf month and particularly 
on the .ihankrdnts of Pha^au and Asauj, on which occasions a he-goat is 
sacrificed A sacred tamp is lit every evening for half an hour only. 

D’ota Shang Chul has a temple in Kothi Shangarh. Three fairs are 
held annually, one on the ord Har at ;)amirlwara, another on the 
1st Asauj at Nagari, and the 3rd on Stb Phagan at Batahr. The story 
goes that a cow used to yield her milk to a stone pindt hidden under 
ground. A Brahman observed this and dug up the place. The pindt 
was found and from the hole came out a snake which declared that he 
must be worshipped. The date of foundation is not known. All the 
four temples are of wood and stone. One contains a stone pindi, a foot 
high, .hfo/iras of gold and silver are also kept in the temple. Its 
administiation is carried on by a k (ti'd cif who is also pd^dvt and 
His caste is Gaur and g'.t. Sarsut. He is not celibate- Bhr.g is only 
offered at festivals. The sacr<*d lamp is lit only in the evening. No 
distindion is made in the offerings of Hindu eastes. A low caste is not 
allowed to offer edible things. Connected with this are the shrines in 
Batahr, Jiladhura, Dharadeora, Nagari and Lapa. 


Beota Sandeo has 3 temples at which annual fairs are held on the 
last day of Sawan, and on the 2nd and 8th of Phigan. On these occa- 
sions a hawan or sacrificial fire is lighted, and the rite is repeated on the 
2nd Ba.sdkh e^erj year. It is said that three gods sprang from a hail- 
stone Two of tnem carved out prine.palitie.s in Nohanda, while the 
third took up his abode in Shrikot which h.id already been occupied by 

the god Markauda, so the latter left the place and went to Alano-laur 

After that the people began to worship Sandhu. The dite o1 the 
temples^ foundation is not known. None of them contains any ima-e 
but gold, silver and brass (masks) are used in adornino- the god’s 

chanot._^ The administration is carried on by a Kanet Idrdd?. ThI nnr 
and puiart are also Ivanets. Ihey are not celibate. Special reverence 
IS paid only to the y«r. Mjhog ol rice, milk &c. is only offered 
at festivals. ^ A sacred lamp is lit morning and evening at the times of 
worship. -.Ao distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu 
castes but a low caste is not permuted to offer edible things. Connected 
with this are the shrines of Naraiu, Kandi and Guda Deora. 

The Cults of the Simla Hills. 


aepeA'h ,£t'idW ”“5 

foi Qiiig a cunp.ex netwonv of cults, so.nj superior, some subordinate! 
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To complete the political analogy, the gocllings often have their rvazirs 
or chief ministers and other officials. Perhaps the best illustration of 
this y^a^f-political organization of the hill cults is afforded by the 
following account of the 22 Tikas of Junga. At its head stands 
Junga^s new cult. Junga, it should be observed, is not the family 
god of the Raja of Keonthal. That function is fulfilled by the Devi 
Tara. ' 

The Cult of Jung a A 

Legenrl . — The Raja of Kotlehr had two sons, who dwelt in 
Nddaun. On the accession of the elder to the throne, they quarrelled, 
and the younger was expelled the State. With a few companions he 
set out for the hills and soon reached Jakho, near Simla. Thence they 
sought a suitable site for a residence, and found a level place at Thagwa 
in the Koti State. Next morning the Mian, or ‘ prince ’ , set out in 
a palanquin, but when they reached Sanjauli, his companions found he 
had disappeared, and conjecturing that he had become a deoti'i, returned 
to Thagwa, where they sought him in vain. They then took service 
with the people of that part One night a man went out to watch his 
crop, and resting beneath a kemu tree, heard a terrible voice from it say, 

‘ lest I fall down ! ’ Panic-stricken he fled home, hut another man 
volunteered to investigate the business and next night placed a piece of 
silk on the platform under the tree and took up his position in a corner. 
When he heard the voice, he rejoined ‘ come down ’ , whereupon the 
tree split in half and out of it a beautiful image fell on to the silk 
cloth. This the man took to his home and placed it in the upper 

storey, but it always came down to the lower one, so he sent for 

the astrologers, who told him the image was that of a deota who 

required a temple to live in. Then the people began to worship the 

image and appointed a chela through whom the god said he would 
select a place for his temple. So he was taken round the country, 
and when the news reached the companions of the Nadaun prince 
they joined the party. The god ordered temples to be built at Nain, 
Bojffii, Thond, and Koti in succession, and indeed in every village 
he visited, until he reached Nadaun, where the Raja, his brother, 
refused to allow any temple to be built, as he already had a family 
god of his own named Jiptir. Junga, the new god, said he would 
settle matters with Jipur, and while the discussion w'as going on, 
he destroyed Jfpur'’s temple and all its images by lightning, where- 
upon the Raja made Junga his own deity and placed him in a house in 
his darbdr. 

Jipur is not now worshipped in Keonthal, all his own temples being 
used as temples of Junga wffio is worshipped in them. Nothing is 
known of Jipur, except that he came in with the ruling family of 
Keonthal. He appears to have been only a juthera or ancestor. 
Junga has another temple at Pajarli near Junga, to which he is taken 

'An account of this goddess will be found on p. 357 supra. 

* (The family likeness of the legends connected with these hill deities of the 
extreme North of India to those connected with the ‘ devils * of the Tuluvas on the 
West Coast, very far to the South, is worthy of comparison hv the student, See Devd 
Worship of the Tuluvas, Ind. Ant., XXlII-^XXyi, 1894—1897.) ‘ 
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when a jag is to be celebrated, or when an heir-apparent, ‘ tjl-a ^ is 
born to the Raja, on which occasion & jdgra is performed. On other 
occasions the ima"es made subse([uently are alone worshipped in this 
temple. The ritual is that observed in a slMcd'u, and no sacrifice 
is offered. There are 22 filidi or “ sons ” of Junga. None of these 
can celeb] ate a j.^g or observe a festival without permission from 
the Junga temple, and such permission is not given unless all the dues 
of Junga’s temple are paid. Thus Junga is regarded as the real god 
and the others his children. 

The Twextv-two Tik.^s of Juxga (KEONTfiAi,), near Simi.a. 

The State of Keonthal is one of the Simla Hill States in the 
Punjab, and its capital, Jun<ra, so called after the god of that name, lies 
only a few miles fro;n Simla itself. Besides the main territory of 
the State, Keontli.rl is overloi'd of fiv ■ feudatory States, vtz. Koti, 
Theog, Maclhan, Giind and Ratesh. Excluding these States, it com- 
prises six detached tracts, which are divided into eighteen parganas, 
thus : — 

I. — Southern tract, comprising ten giuuianiis : — (1) Fagu, (2), 
Khalashi, (.’1) Tir Mahasu, (4) Dhavech in Fagn tahsfl, 
(o') Ratesh, (6) Karoli, (7) Jai (8) Parali, (9; Jhajot, 
no) Kalanj in Junga tahsil. 

TI. — Northern tract, which includes four prirganas : — (11) Shili, 
(12; Hatiana, (Id) Rajana, (lij Matiana, in Fagi'i 
taJisil. 

III. — Pargana R^win, and 

IV. — Pargana Piinnar, together forming Rawin tahsil. 

V. — Pargana Rampur, and 

VI. — Pargana Wakna, both in Junga tahsil. 

The three ^rthdlx are modern Revenue divisions, but the 22 par- 
ganas are ancient and correspond in number to the 22 ttknx, which 
are described below. It doe- not appear, however, that each purgaiia 
has its nf-a, and the number may bt? a mere coincidence. The fondness 
for the Nos. 12, 2 2, d2, ! 2, .52 etc. in the Punjab, and indited, through- 
out India, is well known, and goes back at least to Ruddhi.sf ti-ees. 

The following are the 22 Tikas of Junga : — 


(1) 

Kalaur. 

'12) 

Kulthi. 

(2) 

ManunI, 

(Id) 

Dhjinuii. 

(3) 

Kaneti. 

(11) 

Piirn, 

(4) 

Deo Chand. 

(15) 

Raita 

(5) 

Shanetl. 

ac) 

Chanana 

>6) 

Mahanpha. 

(17) 

Gann 

(7) 

Tirn. 

(IS) 

Biju. 

18) 

Khateshwar. 

(19) 

Kusheli Deo 

(9) 

Chadei. 

(20) 

Bal Deo. 

(10) 

Shanei and JAu, 

(21) 

Rawal Deo 

(11) 

Dll lint, 

(22) 

Kawali Deo. 
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(1) The Cidt of Kalanr. 

Legend . — A Brahman once fled from.Kula and settled in Dawan, 
a village in pargana Eatesh. There he incurred the enmity of a Kanet 
woman, who put poison in his food The Brahman detected the poison, 
but went to a spot called Bangapani, where there is water, in Doran Jangal, 
and there ate the food, arguing that if the woman meant to kill him she 
would doit sooner or later, and so died, invoking curses on the murderess. 
His body disappeared. In the Garhal-ki-Dhar plain was a hilLinl plant. 
One day a Brahman of Gariiwag observed that all the cows used to go to 
the plant and water it with their milk, so he got a spade and dug up the 
bush. He found under it a beautiful image (which still bears the 
mark of his spadel and took it home. "When he told the iieople what 
had happened, they hnilt a temple for the idol, and made the Brahman its 
'pujdri. But the image, which bore a strong resemblance to the 
Brahman, who had died of the poisoned food, began to inflict disease upon 
the Kanets of the place, so that several families perished. Therenpon, 
the people determined to bring in a stronger god or goddess to protect 
them from the image. T wo Kanets of the pargana, Dheli and Chandi, 
were famed for their courage and strength, and so they were sent to 
Lawi and Palwi. two villages in Sirmur State, disguised as fagim, and 
thence they stole an oT//-J//e/«/eu7f, • eight-lianded image of Devi, 
which they brought to Dha war in Katcsh. The ])oople met them with 
music and made offerings to the stolen image, which they took to Walin 
and there built a temple for it, ceasing to worship Kalauv. The plague 
also ceased. The people of one village Charej, however, still affect Kalaur. 

(2) The Cult of Manx'mi. 

Manuni is Mahadeo, and is so called because his first temple was on 
the hill of Mamin. 

Brahman of Parali, in the Jamrot pargana of the 
Patiala hill territory, a r/ of Devi Dh^r, and others, went to buy 
salt in Mandi, and on their way hack halted for the night in Mahun 
Nag’s temple at Mahun in the Snket State. The Brahman and the pvjdri 
with some of the company, who Nvere of good caste, slept in the temifle, 
the rest sleeping outside. The pujdri was a cheia of the god Dhart'>, at 
that time a famous deota, revered throughout the northern part of the 
Keonthal State. On starting in the morning-, a swarm of bees settled 
on the baggage of the Brahman and the pnjdri, and could not he 
driven off. fYhen the party reached Mnuda. where the temple of 
Hanuman now stainls, the swarm left the baggage and settled on hdn 
tree. Here, too, the pnjdn fainted and was w'lth difficulty taken home. 
The astrologers of the pargaar decided that a god had come from Siiket 
and wished to settle in that part, and that unless he were accommodated 
with a residence the pnjdri would not recover. Meanwhile the pnjdri 
became possessed by the god and began to nod his head and declare that 
those present must revere him 'the god), or he would cause trouble. They 
replied that if he could overcome the god Dharto, thev would not hesitate 
to abandon that god, though they had revered him for generations. 
Upon this ’a holt from the blue ’ fell upon Dharto’s temple and destroyed 
it, breaking all the idols, except one which was cast into a tank in a cave. 
The pnjdri then led the people to Munda, where the bees had settled and 
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directed them to build a temple at the place where they found ants. A.nts 
were duly found in a square place on Manun hill, and a temple 
built in due course, but when only the roof remained to be built, a plank 
flew off and settled in Parali. Upon this the p-njari said the temple 
must be built there, as the »od had come with a Brahman of that place, 
and so a second temyile was built and the imafre placed in it. That at 
Mamin w'as also subsequently completed, and a third was erected at 
Koti Dhar. The cult also spread to Nala, in Patiala territory, and to 
Bhajj! State, and temples were erected there. The Brahmans of Parali 
were appointed Bhojkis and the pvjdrh of Koti Dhar pnjdrU of the god. 
Meanwdiile the image of Dharto remained in the tank into which it had 
fallen. It is said that a man used to cook a roi fa large loaf) and threw 
it into the water as an offering, requesting the .uod to lend him utensils 
which he needed to oitertain his guests. This Dharto used to do, on the 
condition that the utensils were restored to the pool when done with. 
But one day the man borrowed -1 rt and only returned -35 plates, and since 
then the god has ce ised to lend his crockery. Beside the god^s image is 
another, that of a Ih or spirit, called Tonda. Tonda used to live at 
Parali in a cave which was a water-mill, and if any one visited the 
mill alone at night he used to become possessed by the Ur, and, unless 
promptly attended to, lose his life. But once the pujdri of Manuni 
went to the mill, and by the help of his god resisted the attempts of the 
lir to possess him. In fact he captured the Kr, and having laid him 
flat on the grind-stone sat on him. Upon this the lAr promised to obey 
him in all matters if he spared his life, and so the /jujdri asked him to 
come to the temple, promising to worship him there if he ceased to 
molest people. The Sir agreed and has now a .separate place in the temple 
of Manuni, whose vraz'ir he has become. 

(3) Iha Cult of Kaneti. 

— After the war of tlie fMah.Ihharta, when the Pandavas 
had retired to the Badri Nath hills to worship, they erected several 
temples and placed images in them. .Amongst others" they established 
Kaneti in a temple at Kwir.u on the borders of Garhwal and Bashahr 
and there are around thi.s temple five villages, which are still known 
after the Pandavas. Dodra and Kwara are two of these. The people 
of the former wanted to have a temple of their own, but those of Kwara 
objected and so enmity arose between them. The Dndra people then 
stole an image from the Kwara temple, but it disappeared and was found 
again in a pool in a c.ave. It then spoke by the mouth of its chela, and 
declared that it would no*- live at Dodra, and that the people must quit 
that place nud aceompany it elsewhere. ?o a body of men, Kanets 
KoKs and Tiiris, left Dodra and reached Dagou, in Keouthal State’ 
where was the temple of Jipur, the god of tl.e Baja's family. This 
temple the new god destroyed by lightning, and took possession of his 
residence. Tim men who had accompanied the god settled in this reo-ion 
and the cult of Kaneti prospered. Aicha, Brahman, - as then vniUr of 
Keonthal, and he m.ade a vow that if his progeny increased he would 
cease to worship Jipur and affect Kaneti. His descendants ’soon num- 
bered l.jOn houses. Similarly, the Bhaler tribe made a vow to Kaneti, 
that if their repute for courage increased, they would desert Jipur. 
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The feudatories of Jiinga. 

(4) The Cull of Deo Chand. 

Legend . — Deo Cliaudj the ancestor of the Khaiiogj sect ol; the 
Kauets, was lo izir o£ Ke^dithal and oaee wished to celehi-ate a idrj, so he 
fixed ou ail auspicioiis day and askel foi- the loan of Junta’s iiaaa' 0 . 
This the rmidrii refased hi'U, although they accepted his first invitation, 
and asked him to fix auither day. Deo Chand could not do this or 
induce the pujirU to lend him the imaje, so he wot a blacksmith to make 
a new one, and celebrated the j tg, placiiiw the imiwe, which he named 
Deo Chand after himself, in a new temple. He proclaimed Deo Chand 
Subordinate to Juii^a, bu': in all other respects the temple is under a 
separate management. 

(o) The Cult of SJidiieti. 

There are two groirps of Kanets, the Painoi or Painui and the 
Shainti. Owing to some dispute witli iha gmj irh, the Shaintis made a 
separate god for themselves and called him Shaneti. 

t6) The Cult of jlalniiipha. 

The Ghibhar Kanets of Jatil parg.taa borro \ed an image of Jung.a 
and established a separate temple, 

(7) The Cult of Tim. 

— Tim is the god of the Jiitik people, wlio are a »ept of the 
Brahmans. A Tiru Brahman went to petition the Raja and was harshly 
treated, so he cut off liis own head, whereupon his headless body danced 
for a time. The Brahmans then made an imago of Tiru, and he is now 
worshipped as the jatliera of the Jatiks. 

(S' The Cult of Kh Heshoar. 

The Brahmans of Bhakar borrowed an image of Jnnga and hnilt 
a separate temple for it at a place called Koti, whence the god^s name. 

(9) Ihe Cult of C/iadei. 

The Xawawan sept of the Kanets brought this god from p or go no. 
Ratesh, and built his temple at Charol, whence the god’s name. 

(19) The Cult of Hltanei and jdn. 

.Tunga on his h'.rdi in.ile a tour tliro.igh the Kconrh il territory, and 
having visited Shaint and Jar villag*s, orlered temples to be built in 
each of them Shriiei is subordinate to Junga, and -Jau to Shanei. Both 
these temples are in the village of Koti. 

(11) T,:e Cidt of Dhuru. 

A very ancient god of the Jai parg.ina of Keonthal. All the 
zainindars who affected Dhiira died childless. The temple is financed 
by the Rajas and the god is subordinate to Jnnga. 

(12) The Cult of KuUlii. 

The Chibhar sept of the Kanets affect this god. His temple is 
at a place called Kawalath, 
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The Jeudatoi'ies of Jungd. 

(13) The Cult of Chaiiun. 

Legiad. — The iraag'e of this g-od eatne, borne on the wind, from 
XaJaun, after Junga^s arrival in the country. It first alighted on Jhako 
and thence flen^ to Neog, a-herc it hid under a rice plant in a paddy-field. 
When the joeople cut the crop tiicy spared this plant, and then turned their 
cattle into the fields. But all the cattle collected round the plant, from 
under which a serpent emerged and sucked all their milk. When the people 
found their cows had run dry, they suspected the cowherdess of having 
milked them, and set a m in to watch her. He saw what occurred, and 
the woman then got enraged with the plant, and endeavoured to dig it up, 
but found two beautiful images they both still bear the marks of her 
sickle). The larger of these two is considered the Raja and is called 
Dhanun (from dhdtid, vice), and the smaller is deemed the v)azir and is 
called iO'ino (meaning ‘ tyrant ’ in the Pahari dialect). 

This was the image which assumed a serpent’s shape and drained 
the cows Two temples were erected to these images, but they began to 
oppress the people and compelled them to sacrifice a man every day, so the 
people of the pargunj, arranged for each family to supply its victim in 
turn. At last weary of this tyranny, they called in a learned Brahman 
of the Bharobo sept, who induced the god to content himself with a 
human sacrifice once a month, then twice and then once a year, then with 
a he-goat sacrificed monthly, and finally once every six months, on the 
ikddsMs of Har and Khatik sudi. The Brahman’s descendants are still 
pnjdrh of the temple and parohits of the village, and they held Bhiyar 
free of revenue until Raja Chandar Sain resumed the grant They now 
hold Sigar in lieu of service to the god. 

(14) The Cult of Dum 

Dum has a temple in Katiau, a village of Phagu tahsT , and goes on 
tour every five or ten years though Keonthal, Kothar, Mahlog, Bashahr, 
Kot Khai, Jubbal, Khanar, Baghal, Koti and other States, In uSambot 
1150 he visited Delhi, then under the rale of the Tunwars, many of whom 
after their defeat by the Cliauliau.s fled to these hills, w'here they still 
affect the cult of Dum. He is believed to possess miraculous powers and 
owns much gold and silver. He became subordinate to Junwa, as the god 
of the State. 

(15) . Editd 

This god has a temple in jpargana ParaK. 

(16) Chanmd. 

He is the deity of the Doli Brahmans. 

(17) Gdzin. 

The image is that of Jung-a, who was estahli.shcd by the Rawal 
people . 

(18i Biju, 

.8iju was originally subordinate to thegol Bijat, but as he was in 
the Keonthal State, he bec.iiuo subordinate to Juinj’.i His real iT-i-nPi'a 
Bijleshwar Mihaleo, or M-ahaJeo, the lightiiiug ^gol and bis temnle 
stands below Jori Chandni in the Jubbal State. " ^ 
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(Eegarding Nos. (19) Kusleli Deo, (20) Bdl Deo, (21) Baivdl 
Deo and :32j Kaivdli Deo, no particulars are available.) 

Tho deotds of tbe Punjab Himalayas include a number of divine 
families each ruling over its own territory, just as the ruling families of 
the Hill States rule each its own State or fief. In the Simla Hills for ex- 
ample we find a family of Nags, another of Dums and a third called 
Marechh, besides the more orthodox families of Kot Ishwar and the Devis. 

The Cult of the Duirs. 

One of the most remarhable cults of the Simla Hills is that of Dum, 
who appears also as one of the twenty-two tiias of Keonthal. In that 
State he is a subordinate deity, but elsewhere he is a godling of the 
first rank. His cult extends to several other states, e.g. to Bashahr 
and Kumharsain. Zimiuddrs offer him every time they clarify 
butter, otherwise he would prevent their cows yielding milk. Every 
three years the accumulated ghi is spent on the god'’s entertain- 
ment. He is closely allied with pdp or newd, and one account thus 
describes his origin : — Khaluidh, an aged Kanet, went to worship' 
Hatkoti deri, and pleased with his devotion the goddess gave 
him some rice and told him that two sons would be born to him. 
■When they grew up they used to graze a Brahman'’s cattle, and 
tbe goddess conferred on them the power of doing anything they 
wished. On their death their pdp or Mot began to vex the people 
of this ild(id, so they were propitiated by worship ; and one of them 
stayed in the State while the other took up his abode at Kuthdn in 
Keonthal. 

The deota Dum or Nagarkotia, as he is also called, of Katian 
(properly Gathan), a village in the Shilli pargana of the Phagu tahsil 
of Keonthal, is the brother of Dum deofa of Sharmala,i which is his 
capital, lying in the Kumhitrsain State. The latter^s history is as 
follows ; — ■ 

An old Kanet, named Shura, living in Hemri village (now in 
pargana Chagdon in Kumharsain), had no son. His wife, Pargi, was 
also old and she asked her husband to marry a second wife in order to 
o-et a son, but Shura refused on account of his .advanced age. His wife 
induced him to go to the goddess H.atkoti Durga and implore her aid, 
thre.atening to fast even unto death unless she promised him a son. 
Shura reached Hatkoti in seven days (though it was only a two days’ 
journey) and for seven days sat before Durga De\u fasting. The 
goddess was so pleased at his devotion that she appeared before him 
with all her attributes (the saaMi, chakJear, gadda, padaoi and other 
weapons in her right hands) and riding on a tiger. She granted his 
request and bade him return home. Overjoyed at this bar or boon 
he went home and told his wife the good new.s, and three months later 
she gave birth to twin sons, but both parents dying seven days later, 
they were nursed by .a sister named Kapri. fYhile quite young the 
orphans showed signs of superhuman power. Their sister too soon died 

' Shamali lies in Shil o£. Kamliarsain and Dum is worshipped by all the 

people of pargana Ubedesh and by some of pargana Shil. 


HHH 
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The Dtim brothers. 


and the boys were employed as cowherds by the people, but they were 
careless of their cattle and devoted themselves to their favourite game 
of archery. So the people dismissed first one and then the other. Both 
of them then took service with the Thaknr of Darkoti, but wefe again 
discharged for idleness. They then roamed the country seeking service, 
but no one would help them, and so they went down to the plains and 
reached Dehli, where they enlisted in the hinge’s army. To test the 
skill of his archers the king set up a tawa (polo ?) from which hung a horse 
hair with a small grain in the centre. No one in all his army could split 
the grain with an arrow, except these two recruits, and the king 
was greatly pleased with them, but as his Rani told him that they were 
not common soldiers but possessed of magical power and should be 
dismissed to their native hills with a suitable rew'ard, he gave them a 
huge vessel {client) full of coins which they could not lift, and they 
were about to depart when two deotds, Mahasii and Shrigul, who were 
prisoners at Delhi, ‘ appeared and calling upon the brothers for help, as 
they belonged to the same hill country as themselves, promised that if 
they petitioned the king for their release they would be set free. 


The Dum brothers implored the king for the cleotds release, and 
their request was granted. The deotds were so pleased that they bade 
the youths ask of them any boon they liked, and they asked their help 
in carrying the vessel home. The deotds told the brothers to mount 
their aerial steeds, look towards the Kailas hill, touch the vessel and 
whip up their horses. So they did, and their steeds carried their 
riders high up into the sky, flying northwards over the hills and haltino- 
at Binu, a place near Gathdn village. The gods went to their 
dominions and the vessel full of coin was buried at Binu, where it 
turned into water, which was made into the haoU now on the boundary 
of Kumharsain and Keonthal. The aerial steeds disappeared on Mount 
Kailas after leaving the young Dums at Binu. Binu then belonged 
to the Thakurs of Rajana, and the Dum brothers made themselves very 
troublesome, breaking with their arrows the ghards full of water which 
the women were carrying home on their heads ^ or setting- their bundles 
of grass on fire. The people became so alarmed tlmt at last the 
whole countryside with the Thakur at its head brought the brothers to 
bay in a battle in which the elder, who was called Dum was killed 
Kon,3 the younger, also died and both were cremated on the spot where 
they had fallen, but they emerged from the ashes in the form of idols 
These miraculous images punished the Thdkur in many ways hauntin^^ 
him m his sleep and overturning his bed. To appease the imao-es who 
were thus become pdp, the Thakur conveyed them to Nao-arkotin Kiibi 
but when presented there before the goddess they vanished Th 
people were distressed at their loss and fasted before Diiro-a until rv, a 
themre-appear. So she g.ave them back the images ; but some sav that 
she gave them other images m lieu of the originals. Thereafter Ddm 

» The deotds Mahasu and Shrignl were captives kept at Delh! for no- j •. 
inthehiUs. “Wil oppressors 


• See the note in the account of 64ga. 

= The descendants of Kon settled in Keonthal State and are called Katha 
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Dtm’sjegend. 

deota was also called Nagarkotia deota of Sliai'inalla. One image wag 
brought to Sharmalla, where Dum was established^ while the image of 
Kon was taken to Gathan village. Temples were built for the residence 
of each at those places. But some say both images were first es- 
tablished at Sharmalla. People used to invite the deotiU to their 
houses, but the Sharmalla people refused to send them to Gathan, 
and so the people of the latter place stole one of the deotds and 
established him there. Dum of Sharmalla is worshipped daily by 
Brahmans, but his gur (the man into whom the spirit comes and 
through whom it speaks] is always a Kauet. The deota has his 
kdrddrs, the chief among them being the hhanddri in charge of the 
stores. The Sharmalla women call him by the pet name of Nanu, but 
other people call him Dum. His annual mela is held on the Bishu day 
in Baisakh, but his jaira is held every 7th or Sth year. When a new 
Band ascends the gadiU a rajd di mela is held and the deota tours in 
the villages of his devotees. The Shant mela is held every 50 years. 
The deotd’s followers are found mostly in Ubdesh pargana, but he 
is also worshipped in several other scattered villages in Bashahr, 
Khaneti, Theog and Shill. He used to have a mela at Shamokhar. 
Some say that the deotds Magneshwar, Kot Ishwar and Dum sat in 
their respective places and the mela began, but the trio quarrelled and 
the mela was forbidden to be held in the future by Government. The 
Dagrot people in consequence pay a clierelti'- of Ks. 30 to Mamin or 
Magneshwar every third year. The deota helped Kumharsain to gain 
its victory over Keonthal, and when besought by a Rana of Jnbbal 
blessed him with a sou for which the Rana presented him with a gold 
image. Dum's original image is of brass, but a few smaller images 
have been added as its companions. Tlie Thaknr of Rajnna was also 
blessed with a sou at an advanced age, and he presented Diim with a 
silver chain worth Rs, 140. The deota is rich, having silver instru- 
ments {narsinga and kartidl) of music, while a necklace of gold mohars 
and gold ornaments always adorn him. He is not dliudadlidri, but 
goats are sacrificed before him. He is believed by his devotees to be a 
very powerful god, blessing the people but distressing those who do not 
obey him. He had a large dominion of his own, but Dum of 
Gathan has a much larger one. The Dum of Sliarmalla bad seven 
Jchunde'^ (descendants of maicie or iiiavrunnad-i who recognised his authority. 
These are — Baghalu and Charogu in Khaneti, Atnet and Rein in 
Bashahr, Dogre and Raehla in Kumharsain and Dharougu in Balsan. 
The Charogu, Relu and Dharogu valleys were seized by Dum of 
Gathan and added to his dominions. 

The following is another account of this strange quarrel ; — 
The worshippers of Mauni deota, whose real name is Magneshar 
Mahadev and whose temple is in Mauni, a village in Shil, are 

* Chershi is a fine levied ' hue : — Tli ■ god every third year visits the villa/es from which 
the fine is due. This fine comprises a g,a:, Uc. 1-4-0, and as much graia as will suffice for 
the worshippers who accompany the god. 

^Khan(f alsr appears to mem a tract of country. The Khuucl Kaaets are in 
Bashahr discingulslied from the Gh-ara K me s. Tucy are souictimes called Xcrn or Xiru, 
and certain religious ceremKues, such as the JAirnia and .-Ad/i J are only performed in 
villages where there are Khund Kauets. — :ii.ula dill States Qatetteer, Bashahr, p. 21. 
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J)um and Koteshar. 

confined to that pargaiia. Nearly 70 years ago the worshippers of 
both the gods, Mauni and Dum, used to assemble with their gods 
at a fair held at Shamothar, an open, space on the borders of the 
Ubedesh and Shil parganas. About 65 years ago, in the time of Rana 
Pritam Singh, of Kumbarsain, the worshippers of Dum objected to 
the admission of Mauni deota and his worshippers into Shamokhar. 
This led to a feud between the two parties, and the case caine 
before the Rana, who in Sambat 1907 decided that if Mauni deota 
was not allowed to be brought into Shamokhar, the inhabitants of 
Dakun, Rabog and Jadiin (the worshippers of Dum) should pay a 
fine called chershi to Mauni deota. 

Koteshar deota (also called the deota Koti), the State god who 
has a temple in Madholi village, was offended by the above decision, 
so he prohibited both the gods from coming to Shamokhar, As 
he was the State god, the Rana was bound to obey his orders, so 
both the deotds were prevented from coming. When the worshippers 
of Slauni found that the decision went against them, they solicited 
the aid of a favourite kliaiode of the Rana who was a daughter of 
Utenun, a Kanet of the Moroshla family and a worshipper of Mauni. 
Through her persuasion the Rana gave permission to Mauni to come 
to Shamokhar. This partial judgment caused a quarrel between the 
rival factions, so l oth the gods were prevented from coming to 
Shamokhar in the future, but the cJiershi continued to be paid as 
usual to Mauni deota. During the chief '’s minority payment of the 
chershi to Mauni deota was not enforced, and his worshippers asked 
either that they might be allowed to hold their fair at Shamokhar, or 
that the chershi should be paid to them ; but no decision was given, 
and the dispute was not settled. Subsequently the chershi was paid to 
Mauni, but later on the authorities thinking that the god^s visits to 
the village were likely to cause disputes, stopped its payment and 
arranged for the payment of Rs. 30 in cash every third year as chershi 
to Mauni. 

The deota Dum of Hemri has the same history as the Dum of 
Sharmalla. Shura and Pdrgi lived at Hemri, and it is said that when 
the pdm brothers were killed their images were brought to Hemri 
and thence taken to Sharmalla and Gathan. Some say that the Dum 
brothers were killed by mdwis even before the Thakurs of Rajana ruled 
the country. There is an image of Dum at Hemri temple where the 
people of Hemri, Kathrol and Guma worship him This deota, when 
necessary, goes to Kangra on a pilgrimage {jdtrd). A mela is held at 
Hemri on the Sharono (Salono) day in Bhadon. The Balti mela is 
held every third year. A Brahman is his piijdri, but he is generally 
worshipped by the KoKs and Lohars of Hemri. 

pum of Karel is woi’shipped at a temple iu that village. He too 
is also an offshoot of the pdm brothers. People say that Pum first 
went from Hemri to Gathan, whence an image of him was brought to 
Karel, although ^Hemri and Karol are close together. The Karel 
people worship Dum in Gathan, but as a mark of respect they keep an 
idol of him in a temple in their own village. A Balti fair is held every 
third year and a Bbunda mela whenever the people wish, generaUy 
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after 10 or 15 years. Every house gives some goats to be killed, people 
inviting their kinsmen, especially their dhi-dliidm and sons-in-law and 
their c&ldren. The Bharech Brahman doesyj^ya in the morning only. 

Bhilt deota also resides with Duin in the Karel tem^Dle. Orii^inally 
a Sarsut Brahman living at iMateog, a village just above Kumharsain 
itself. Bhat was prosecuted by a Eana of Kumhdrsain and ordered to be 
arrested, but he fled to the Kulu side pursued by the Karel sejwy who 
had been sent to seize him. He was caught on the bank of the Sutlej, 
but asked the sepoy to allow him to bathe in the river before being 
taken back to Kumharsain, and then drowned himself. He became a 
demon and haunted the sepoy in his sleep until the latter made an image 
in his name and began to w’orship him at Karel. The other people of 
Karel out of respect for the image placed it in the temple besides that 
of i)um. 

The people of Jhangroli in Chagaoii pargaiia also brought an image 
of Diim from Gathan and made him a temple. He is worshipped with 
dJiup dip every 5th day, but has no daily pvja. The people hold Gathan 
Dum to be their family deota, but the temple is maintained in the 
village as a mark of respect. 

Though the Dum deotd^ have their chief temples at Gathan and 
Sharmalla, there are a number of Dums with temples in Saraj, as already 
noted. Dum also came in Shadhoch and there are four temples to Dum 
in the following villages of pargana Chebishi : — 

(1) Ddm of Fiaral . — It is not known when this Dum was 

brought from Sharmalla. A man of this pargana lived 
in Sara], whence he brought an image and placed it in a 
temple at Pharaj with the express permission of Malendu 
deota, who is the family deota of the Chebishi people. 
This Dum has no ratJi and his function is to protect 
cattle. If a cow does not give milk, he is asked to make 
her yield it in plenty and the gJii produced from the first 
few days’ milk is given to him as dhup. No liliin is per- 
formed for him, but Kanets give him dhup dip daily. He 
has no Ihor. 

(2) Btim of Aorta.— Kotla has always been held in jdgir by 

the Kanwar.s or Mians of Kumharsain, and the Dum 
temple there was founded by one of them. 

(;3) Bum o! Knpri . — The people of Kupri village say that more 
than 700 vears ago they came from Rewag, a village in 
Ubdesh pargana in Saraj and settled at Kupri in the 
Chebishi pargana of Shadoch. Their ancestors brought 
with them Dum, their family deota’ s image, and placed 
it in a temple. A field at Kupri was named Rewag after 
their original village. The people of this village do not 
regard Malendu as their family god. There are at present 
nine images of Dum in the Kupri temple and a small 
piri (bed) where it is believmd a Bhagwati lives with him 
The Kanets are his, pujdrts and also his gurs, A Khiu. 
mela is held every three or four years at night and goats 
are sacrificed. 
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(4) Dum of Parojusha. — Nearly 200 years ago, Kaji, a Shadhoch 
man who had lived in Saraj, returned to his village and 
brought with him an image of Dum, which he presented 
to his fellow-villagers at Beshera, and made them also 
swear to worship him. This they did, presumably with 
Malendu's permission. More than 100 years ago one of 
the villagers killed a sad Ini whose spirit would not allow 
the people to live at ease in their village, so they all left 
it and settled in Parojusha. A Bhagwati is believed to 
live with him in the temple. The Kanets worship him 
but their family god is Malendu. He has no bhoT. 

The Family of Marechh. 

The Marechh family is represented by seven members.^ The deoia 
called Dithu or Marechh has his temple at Dholaser, close to Kumharsain 
itself. The story goes that he came from the Mansarowar lake nearly 4000 
years ago. ^ On his way down he met Bhambu Bai at a place now called 
Bhambu Raika Tibba, a peak between Baghi and Kadrala, where the ruins of 
his palace are said to still exist. Bhambu Rao, who was a Rajput® Raja 
like Kans, is looked upon as a maleksh or daint (devil). His favourite 
meal was a woman^s breast and he ate one every day. He used to go to 
bathe in the Sutlej, thence go to Hatkoti for worship, and return to 
dine at his palace every day, a daily round of about 100 miles which he 
accomplished in six hours The people were grievously oppressed by him, 
and at last the deota of Shuli (i^pargana Kanchin of Bashahr) killed him. 
But after his death his evil spirit {pap) began to torment the Shuli deota, 
and in order to appease him Shanti built for it a resting place at Shuli 
in a separate temple. Every twelfth year Bhambu Rao comes out seated 
in his rath, by night, never by day, and carried by the people rides and 
dances in it. Women and children shut themselves up in their houses 
while he is out at night. He was very powerful when Dithu deota 
was coming down from the Mansarowar lake, and near Kadi’ala refused 
to let him pass, so a great fight was fought in which Bhambu Rao 
was worsted. Dithu then halted on his way at Marni in a ravine near 
Madhawani in the valley north of Narkanda in Kumharsain, hid himself 
in a cave and ate human flesh. He used also to accept human sacrifice. A 
long time after, when the deota Kot Ishwar held his 7nela at Chhachhori, 
Dithu hearing the notes of the Icarndl and narsinga came out of his 
cave and joined in the fair. Both the deotas made friends, and Kot 
Ishwar invited Dithu to his temple at Koti. When Kot Ishwar and 
Bhura deota entered the temple two goats were, as usual, offered for 
sacrifice, but Kot Ishwar declined to accept them saying that he had 
with him a third deota as his guest, and that a third goat should be 
offered for him. So the people brought- a third goat, but Dithu refused 
to accept it saying that he preferred human flesh, and that a virgin girl 
iQf wliom three are foiinl in Kumharsain, two in Shaugri, one in Kott>arh and one 
in Kulu, thua (1) Dithn at Dholaser, (2) Jlareclih of Jlaleudu at Malendi, (I) at Bareog 
In Kumharsain, (1) atiShawan in Shangri, (5) at Banar in Sliangri, (6) at Kirti in Kotgarh 
and (.7) at Baina in Kula. 

’In the year 1000 of Yudhisthir’s era, or 4000 years ago. 

’He is said to have come from the Bangar Dm, apparently , moaning the Kurukshetra. 
Uti was called Bao or Bai. 
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should be sacrificed. Kot Ishwar was displeased at this and ordered 
Dithu's arrest, and he was not released until he had sworn never to taste 
human flesh again. This pleased Kot Ishwar and he made Dithu _ his 
■wazir. He was given a place called Dholaser, where his temple still exists. 
Kot Ishwar also assigned him his favourite Kotalu, the mawanna, 
as his larddr, and to this family was given Bai, a village close_ to 
Dholaser. Dithu brought with him from Marni a mohru tree, which, 
with some kelo trees, still stands near his temple. Eana Kirti Singh, 
founder of the Kumharsaln State, affected this deota. 

Dithu comes out of his temple when Kot Ishwar rides on his rath 
at a mela. A Balti mela is held every third year. 

The Marechh of Malendi is also called Malendu, or ‘ he of MalendB, 

The people of Chehishi pargatia, who are his devotees, say that 
the seven Marechh brothers came from the Mansarowar lake and fought 
with Bhambu Rao when he barred their way. After his overthrow 
they came to Hatu, whence they scattered. M.alendu went to Chhichhar 
forest and after a time flew to the top of the Dertu hill above Chebishi 
pargana. A Kdli or Kalka called Bhagwati, who lived on this peak, 
received him kindly, but after a while she desired him to acquire a 
territory where he could be worshipped, and recommended to him the 
Chebishi pargana, as it was subsequently named. So this deota Marechh 
left the Kalka and came to Lanki forest. Thence he descended to the 
Nala and reached Janjhat, a place where he found a brass hdoli with 
brass steps leading down to the water. But some say either that he 
did not reach the brass hdoU or that from the hdoli he ^ent to Dheongli 
and sat under a les tree. The story goes that this Marechh being 
anxious to make himself known to the people transformed himself into 
a serpent, and sucked milk from the cows that grazed near by. A cow- 
girl saw him and informed a Deongli Brahman. When he came the 
serpent resumed his original form— an aihtdJuUii ima,ge — and sat in his 
lap. The Brahman gave him d/n'tp dip. At that time the mawannas 
of Bashera and Pharal were powerful, so the Brahman carried the image 
to Bashera and the Bashera mawanna in consultation with him of Pharal 
informed deota Kot Ishwar of tlie new arrival. Kot Ishwar treated 
Marechh kindly and gave him the present Chebishi pargana, but only on 
condition that he would not oppress the people, and that he should only 
be allowed goats and rams, Ididdii but not hJier, to eat. He was given 
a jdgir in four villages, as well as fields in several others. It was also 
agreed that Malendu should not go out for a ride on a o'ath unless Kot 
Ishwar gave him leave and his rath is never decorated until Kot Ishwar 
sends him a piece of masru cloth in token of his permission. Like Dithu 
he only comes out of his temple when Kot Ishwar does so. Malendu was 
further ordered to observe the following ieohdrs or festivals (at each of 
which Kot Ishwar sends him a goat), viz. the Bishu, Rehali, Dewali, Magh 
and Sharuno. Lastly, the god was asked to select a place for his temple, 
and he chose Malendi, and there it was built by the Bashera and Pharal 
mawannas. It is believed that this deota is absent from his temple on the 
Mdghi Shankrant for seven days, during which period the temple is closed 
and all work stopped till his return. The popular belief is that the 
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deota goes to fight with the rdJcshasas and daints at Bhonda Bil, 
somewhere in Bashahr, and returns after bathing at Kidarnath. On 
his return the temple is re-opened and his ffur or dev-a dances in a 
trance {chirna) and through him the deota relates all his strife with 
the rdkshasa. Strange to say, if the rdk^Jiasas have won, it is believed 
that a bumper harvest will result ; but if the deotds win, there is danger 
of famine. Yet, though there be good harvest, if the rdkshasas win, 
there is a danger that pestilence may afflict men or cattle, and if the 
deotds win, though there may he famine, they will avert pestilence. 
A deota never speaks of himself but only of the other deotds who 
fought with him. If he says that a certain deota left his bell on the 
field, it is believed that his gur will soon die ; if he says a musical in- 
strument was left, that the deota’ s Turi (musician) will die ; or if a key 
was left, that the deotd’s lhanddri or a hdrd.dr will die. If Kot 
Ishwar throw dust towards a rdkdiasa and retire from the field, there 
may be famine or some part of Kumharsain will be encroached upon 
or given to another State. There is a pond at Bhonda Bil and a Brahman 
of Bashahrputs up two hedges — one on the side believed to be the deotds’ 
side and another on that believed to be the rdkshasas’ side. If the hedge 
on the deotds’ side falls down, they are believed to have suffered defeat, 
but if the rdkshasas’ hedge falls, they are worsted. No one but Maon 
Nag of Suket plunges into the pond, and by the flash of his plunge the 
other deotds bathe in the water sprayed on its banks. If defeated, the 
deota says he is chut eJiipat impure ’) and then a Balti puja is held on 
an auspicious day. On the Shankrant days Brahmans Ao pdfa, reciting 
mantras and offering dhdp dip. These mantras are not found in any 
Veda, but are eulogies of those concerned in the Mahabharata war. 
They are called karasni.^ The bell is rung and dhdp dip is given in a 
dhics'na or karach. 

Certain Brahmans are believed to know Sabar-bidia or magic® 
lore. Their books are written in a character something like Tanki-i, 
but the language is different and very quaint, Sabar-bidia is only 
known to a few Brahmans, and they do not readily disclose its 
secrets. 

Maleudu has no connection with any other deota save Kot Ishwar, 
and it Is believed that at the time of pestilence or famine he comes out 
at night in the form of a torch or light and tours through his domi- 
nions. The image of this deota Is of asht-dhdt (eight metals), and is 
seated onap?yVi or small four-sided bed, but it has no singhdsan. 
The deota has a idgir, and one of his kdrddrs, called mashdna, is appointed 
by the State. A mashdna is changed when necessary by the State. 
His is also called a, ghanitta and his kdrddrs are commonly called 

mahtas. 

Malendu has two hhors, Jhatak and Lata. Jhatak is of an 
uch or superior, while Lata is of a nieh or low caste. Jhatak 
lived at Urshu, a place also called Jhaila ; so he is also called Jhaila 


* The aiahabliirata praises a song callej ‘ Karasaiii 
» (1) Tantar; (2) Mante ; (3) Jadn. 
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at TJrshu.^ 

Some say that Kot Ish^ral• gave Jhatak as waeir to Malendu. 
On one occasion Lata left Malendu and fled to Kot Ishwav, but on 
Malendu^s complaint Kot Ishwar restored him to his master who 
took him back to Malendi. 

Banka is another d/ior who lives at Shelag. Kolis generally wor- 
ship him, and he drives away ghosts etc. He was originally a devil in 
a forest, but was subdued by Malendu. 

The Marechh deo(a of Bhareog is the family god of the Sheon 
pargana people, and a s.nall jdgir is held by him of the State. 

Paochi, a Brahman village, in pargana Chebishi, has a temple to 
Shawan Marechh. His image was brought from Shawan, a village 
in Shangri, and set up here. 

Concerning Marechh of Kirti two traditions are current. One is 
that his image was brought by the villagers of Kirti from a place 
known as Marni, situated on the borders of the Kumhfcain and Kanehti 
States, and that it was called Marieh after the name of that village. 
The other is that originally the worship of this deota consisted in 
burning the hair of the dead in ghi, whence he was called Malichh oi 
‘ dirty and that name has been corrupted into Marichh . 

The Cult of Mul Padoi. 

* 'at beside these families there are several independent deotds. Examples 
of these are Mul Padoi, who has temples at several villages in the States 
of Bhajji, Shangri and Kumhdrsaiu. He is one of the biggest deotSi in 
the Simla Hills, and appeared from a cave called Chunjar Malana near 
Muthiana loUO years ago. About that time a prince named Dewa Singh 
bad come from Siriuiir, as ho had quarrelled with his brothers, and accom- 
panied by a few of his kdrddr^ or officials took refuge in that cave. He 
also had with him his family god, now called Narolia. While he 
was dwelling in the cave, Padoi, who was also called Mul, used to play 
musical instruments and then cry out, c/iuimi, parun, ‘1 shall fall, I 
saall fall \ One day the prince replied that if the god wished to fall, he 
could do so, and lo ! the image called Mul fell down before him. Mul 

' He became llaleuJu’s wazir souu after he came to JIaleiidi and Ids dwelling is a 
thanh,a. long log of wool which st.mls before the lemple. The wazir's function is 
to drive away evil spirits pihiit, pret and ch/irel), if they possess anything or man. He 
also protects people under ilalendu’s orders from visit.ationsof any cAai .’/( idnc, plaguo, 
famine etc. Lata was originally a Koli by caste who lived at Kalmu village. He died 
under the iiifluen CO of some evil spirit and became a ghost. As he troubled the Kolis of 
Kalmu and .SUelag, tliey complained to the deoia, who aoconipauied by Jhatak visited the 
place and caught liim. At Ilrst Lata wouM not come to terms, but deota Jlaleiidu promised 
him ills protectiou, ;.nd tliat he slioul l be worsliippcd by the Kolis and a rot (loaf) be given 
him ou the four (Bishu. Keh.lli, I). wall and 3Iagh), and that he should be 

preseuted regularly with dhup dip after he had himself received it, and that Kolis should 
saeritiLe ewes {Iheri) to lihn. Lata accepted these terms and swore to trouble the people 
uo more, but he explaiiie 1 that he could not sit still, aud so llaleadu erected the wooden 
log ill front of his temple, aud in it Lata is doubtless ever moving. 

’“DeWa Singh was also the name of one of his descendants who held Ko^ State in 
Kan dm. 


m 
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wished him to accept a kingdom^ but he said that he was a vagrant 
prince who had no country to rule over, Thereupon a Bari (mason) 
from Koti in Kandru pargana came and told the prince that he had 
led him to that cave, and he sought him to follow him to a State 
which had no chief. The prince replied that he could not accept its 
chiefship until the rest of its people came and acknowledged him as their 
Raja. So the mason returned to Kandru and brought back with him 
the leading men of that tract and they led the prince to Koti. There 
he built a temple for the deota and a palace for himself. Tradition says that 
the palace had 18 gates and occupied more than d acres of Ian i. Its re- 
mains are still to be seen near the temple. Some say that the Raja placed 
the deota Narolia along with Mul Padoi in the temple, which stood in the 
middle of the palace. The deota Narolia ues'er comes out in public except 
to appear before the Rana of Kumharsain, if he visits him, or before the 
descendants of the mason who led the prince to that eountiy. The deota 
never comes out beyond the Koti basa (dwelling-house) to accept his dues 
(Jcharen)^ which consist of a small quantity of grain. A few generations 
later it befell that a Thakur of Koti * had four sons who quarrelled about 
the partition of the State. One sou established himself first in Kulu 
and then at Kangal (now in Shangri) ; the second went to Tharu in 
Bhajji State : and the third settled at Malag, now in Bhajji, while 
the Tikka or eldest, as was bis right, lived at Koti. 

It is said that Raja Man Singli of Kulu took Kangal fort and 
also overran Koti, but others say that Kumharsain took it. Koti 
appears, however, to have been reconstituted as a State soon after the 
disruption of Rajana, and the latter State is only remembered in 
connection with Mul deota’s story and the songs [bars) sung in his 
honour in Bhajji. 

On the other hand, some people say that in the Chunjar Malana 
cave four images fell, while others think that there are four Muls in 
as many temples. Their names are Mul, Shir, Sadrel and Thathlu 
and their temples are at Koti, I’adoi and Kangal in the Simla Hills and 
at Saran in Suket. But doubtle.«s the devotees of Mul deota multiplied 
the Mul, carrying his images w ith them and building- temples to him 
wherever they went. "Wherever there is a tenrple to Mul he is now 
generally called I’adoi. His jwineip.il temple is at Padoa in Bhajji, on 
the east bank of the Sutlej, but Koti is his Jethu-Sthan or Senior Place. 
Shanglu and Rirku are his bJiOrS or ministers. 

Rirku was a deota sA Padoa who in the spirit came flying to Mul at 
Koti. He ate a loaf given him by Mul and accepted him as his 
master. He now drives away bhut-pret when commanded by Mul. 
The same tale is told of Shanglu. 

Thathlu deota is the tcaz'ir to the Mul of Koti, and when a rupee is 
presented to him -i annas are given to Thathlu. ThathliPs temple 
is at Thatha in Kumharsain and in it his image is kept, but people 

' The parent State appeals to have been known as Raiana Its capital was at Koti, 
and it split up into four .States, Koti, Kangal, Tluiru and Jlalag. The zaminddrs of 
Thatidua village claim to be deseendants Iroru tlio Siruuir pi-ince, tliougli they have now 
sunk to Kanet status. The iliuns of Ciheti and Kariut iu pargana ChebisM are 
descendants of the ex- Thikur of Kangal. 
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believe that Thatblu is always with Mul, his elder spirit, and only 
comes back to his own temple when invoked or to take cU/up dip. 
Thathlu calls Mnl his cUdu (elder). Mul goes to Suni every year at the 
Dasahra, and his spirit also goes to Shuli to bathe, Padoa and Dharogra 
in Bhajji have large temples to Mnl, and there is a big temple at Parol 
in Shangri also. Mul Padoi is very usefni if his help is asked in hunt- 
ing and shooting. 

There are also two temples to Padoi in Cbebishi paryana at Shaila 
and Gheti. 

When the Thakur of Kangal fled or died his fort was burned 
by the Eaja of Kulu, and his descendants came to Kumharsaim This 
happened in the time of Eana Earn Singh, who gave them Gheti 
village in jdyir. The Koli fort was taken by them and they held it 
for about 20 generations. They had brought with them to Gheti 
silver and copper images of Mul, and these are kept in the Gheti 
temple to this day. Other descendants of the Thakur settled in village 
Kariot The Gheti people too were carrying their family god to 
Kariot, but on the road they came to Shaila. Nag deota used to be 
the god of the Shaila people, but a leper in that village laid himself on 
the path and begged Padoi to cure him. Padoi said that if he cured him, 
he must disown the N% deoia who was living in the village. The 
leper promised to do so and was cured. The people thus convinced 
of PadoPs superiority over the Nag sent the latter off to Dhali village 
where the people still worship him, but his temple at Shaila was taken 
over by Padoi and he lives there to this day. 

Only a couple of years ago a devotee of Padoi went to Theog 
and there built him a temple. It is said that with the prince from 
Sirmur came a Brahman, a Kanet named Gosaon and a Turi (musician) 
whose descendants are to be found in Kumharsain, Bhajji and 
Shangri. 

Some minor cults op the Simla Hills. 

The cull of the deota Magneshwar Mauni of Mcitmti. 

At a village called Jalandhar in Kulu lived a Brahman whose wife 
gave birth to a girl when she was 12 years old. She, though a virgin, gave 
birth to twin' serpents, but kept it secret and concealed her serpent sons 
in an earthen pot, and fed them on milk. One day when .she went out 
for a stroll she asked her mother not to touch her dolls which were in the 
house, but unfortunately her mother desiring to see her child's beloved 
dolls uncovered the pot and to her dismay the two serpents raised 
their hoods. Thinking the girl must be a witch she threw burning 
ashes on them and killed one of them, but the other escaped to a ghara 
or pot full of milk and though burnt turned into an image. Meanwhile 
the virgin mother returned and fin' ling her loving sons so cruelly done 
by, she cut her throat and died on the spot. Her father came in to 
churn the milk and in doing so broke the ghara in which, to his surprise, 
he found the image which the living serpent had become. Distressed 
at his daughter's suicide he left his home taking the image, found in 
the milk, in his turban and roamed from land to land. At last he 

'Auother.Tersion says fcliree. 
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reached Sirmur whose Raja had no son. He treated the Brahman 
kindly and on his asking the Raja to give him his first-born son^ if by_ 
the power of his image he had children/ ho accepted the condition^ 
and by the grace of the image was blessed with two sons, the elder of whom 
was made over to the Brahman together with a jdcjir which consisted 
of the pargands of Rajana, Mathiana, Shilli, Sheol and Chadara now 
in Phagu tahsil in Keonthal. It was called Rajana and its old 
Th^kurs have a history of their own. The family ruled for several 
generations. Hither the Brahman brought the Rajahs elder son and 
settled him at Rajana village, commonly' called Mul Raj ma, in Shilli 
pargana. The Brahman settled at Manun, a village to the north-west of 
Rajana where another deota was oppressing the people, until the Brahman 
revealed his miraculous image and people began to worship Magneshwar 
as a greater deota. He killed the oppressor and the people burned all 
his property, certain Mawis who resisted being cruelly put to death 
by the devotees of the new deota. Deori Dhar village was set on fire 
and the people burnt alive in it. Later on when the Giiiru family of the 
Kumharsain chiefs had established themselves in the country the deota 
helped the Thakur of Kumharsain to gain a victory over the Sirmur 
Raja, The Kum.harsain State gave a jdgtr now worth Rs, 166 to 
the Magneshwar deota of Manun. He has a large temple and the chief 
among his Jcdrddn is the Ihauddn who keeps the jdgtr accounts. 
Sadd barai (alms) are given iosddhtU,faqirs and Brahmans. He is wor- 
shipped daily morning and evening by his pujdrk. A mela is held 
annually at Mdnun on the 17th or 18th Baisakh and another at the 
Diwali by night. Every third year another mela called the Shilaru 
Puja is held. A big pujci mela is performed every 7th or 8th year 
and a still bigger one called Shant every SO years. When a nerv 
Rand ascends the gaddi the deota tours the country belonging to him. 
This is called rajaoli jdtra. The Nagarkotia or ]pum deota of Shar- 
malla was on friendly terms with this deota, but they quarrelled while 
dancing at Shamokhar as related above on page 451. 


The cult of the deota Uclan or Chainr MuTh in Kotgarh. 


This deota is believed to be one of the most powerful 'gods in these 
hills. He is the family god of the Kot Khai and Kauehti chiefs and 
of the Thakur of Karangla. More than 6000 years ago w'hen there were 
no Bdjas or Ranas in the country (excepting perhaps Banasur in 
Bashahr) the people obeyed the deotds as spiritual lords of the land 
while matcannas held parts of the country. Deota Kana was supreme 
in Kotgarh and the Kanehti Shadhoch country. As he had only one eve 
hn was called hdna. He delighted in human sacrifice and every month 
on the shanhrdnt day a man or woman was sacrificed to him as a bait 
Each family supplied a victim in turn. Legend says that there 
was a woman who had five daughters, four of whom had in turn been 


^Another account says -. The Brahman gave him three grains of r.Ve j v 

by the (feo/a a son shonld be born to him. The divided the tiVb « aim that 

Efods, and cn hie return after a year the Biahn.aii found that three ere three 

’ ^ . a 'Bite tins caa been born to 

brenght the boy with 


them. He demanded the eldest from thcE^ja as his rtuaul, 
him to Manni. 


and 
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devoured by Kana Deo and the turn of the fifth was fixed for the 
shankrdfit, A contemporary god called Khachli Nag dvcelt in a 
forest called Jarol near a pond in Kanehti below Sidbpnr (on the 
Hindustan-Tibet road to Kotgarh). The mother went to him com- 
plaining that Kana deota had devoured hundreds of human beings and 
that her four daughters had already been eaten and the fate of the fifth 
was sealed. She implored the Nag to save her daughter and he having 
compassion on her said that when Kana Deo’s men came to take 
the girl for the bait she should look towards the Nag and think 
of him. The woman returned home and when Kana Deo's men came 
for the girl she did as she had been told. At that instant a black cloud 
appeared over the Jarol forest, and spread over Melan village and 
Kana Deo^s temple with lightning and thunder. There was heavy 
rain, the wind howled and a storm of iron hail destroyed both temple 
and village, but their remains are still to be seen on the spot. Large 
stones joined with iron nails are said to be found where the temple 
stood, and images of various shapes are also found in the Nala. There 
now remained no other deota in this part of the country and people 
were wondering how they would live without the help of any god. 
They could hold no fair without a god riding in his ralJ', so they 
took counsel together and decided that Nag deoia of Khaehli should be 
the only god of the country. They chose his abode in the forest and 
begged him to accept them as his subjects, promising that they would 
carry him to Melan and build him a new temjde : that on weJa days he 
should ride in a rath, be carried from place to place and worshipped as he 
pleased. But as Nrg deota was a pious spirit his ascetic habits 
forbade pomp and pageantry so he declined to be chosen god of the 
country, but said that he was a hermit who loved solitude, and that if 
the people were in earnest in wishing for a god they should seek oiu- at 
Kharan (a village in pargaiia Baghi-Mastgajh, now in Bashahr) 
where three brother deolas had a single temple. He advised them to heg 
these deotas to agree to be their lords and promised that he would help 
them with his influence. 

The Kharan deotas came in their raths for a mela at Dudhbali 
(in par^awa Jao, now' in Kumhaisain> and the Shadhoch jeople jro- 
ceeded to obtain a if cci'e as king o^ cr their counliju "Vl’liile the three 
Khaifin brothers were dancing in their laths they prayed in their 
hearts that whichever chose to le their ged might turn hi.e rail as 
lightly as a flower, while the other should 1 econ c too hcacy to 

move. They vowed that the one who accepted their offer should be 
treated like a king, that of silk should be his gai merits, of silver his 
musical instruments, that no sheep or she-goats should be given him 
but only be-goats, and that bis domain should spiead far and wide from 
Bhaira near the Sutlej to Kupar above Jubbal. The custom is still that 
no sheep or sbe-goat if sacrifietd before Cbatrr Mukb and no 

cotton cloth is used. Their prayer was accepted bv the second biother 
who was called Cbatur Mukh (feui-faced). The iosme of the eldest 
brother is Jesbar anel of the veurgest IsLar. T^Tien Cbatni J.’ukh 
caused his rallt to be as light as a lotus flower, e'gbteen men volun- 
teered to carry it away from the mc/c and cancirg boie it borne e/n 
their shoulders. Ihe Kharan and Jao pcojle finding that Chatui 
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Mukh was stolen from them by the Shadhoch people pursued them, 
shooting arrows and brandishing dangras. The brave eighteen halted 
on a plain behind Jao village where there was a fight, in which 
Kachli Nag mysteriously helped them and Chatur Mukh by his mira- 
culous power turned the pursuers^ arrows against their own breasts and 
their dangras flew to their own heads until hundreds of headless trunks 
lay on the plain while not one of the Shadhochas was killed. The 
Shadhoch people then carried the rath in triumph first to Shathla village 
(in Kotgarh) choosing a place in the centre of the country so that the 
god might not be forcibly cairied off by the Kharan and Jao people. 
Thence the deota was taken to Sakundi village, in Kotgarh, but the 
deota did not choose to live there either and bade the people to build 
him a temple at Melan nearly a furlong from the ruined temple of 
Kana Deo towards Kotgarh. This was gladly done by the people and 
Chatur Mukh began to reside there. 

The people say that nearly 150 years ago f'hatur Mukh went to 
Kidar NMh on a jdtra (pilgrimage, and when returning home he 
visited Mahasu deota at Nol, a village in Kiran (oirce in Sirmur), as his 
guest. But one of Mahasu-’s attendant deotds troubled Chatur Mukh 
in the temple at Nol and frightened his men so that they could not 
sleep all night. This displeased Chatur Mukh and he left the temple 
at daybreak much annoyed at his treatment. He had scarcely gone a 
few steps when he saw a man ploughing in a field and by a miracle 
made him turn towards the temple and ascend it with his plough and 
bullocks. MahJsu deota asked Chatur Mukh why he manifested such 
a miracle and Chatur Mukh answered that it was a return for his last 
night’s treatment : that he, as a guest, had halted at the temple to 
sleep, blithe and his force (laslihar, had not been able to close their eyes 
the whole night. Chatur Mukh threatened that by his power the man, 
plough and bullocks should stick for ever to the walls of the temple. 
Mahisu was dismayed and fell on his knees to beg for pardon. Chatur 
Mukh demanded the surrender of Mahasu’s devil attendant and he 
was compelled to hand him over. This devil’s name is Sbirpal.* He 
was brought as a captive by Chatur Mukh to Melan and after a time, 
when he had assured his master that he would behave well, he was 
forgiven and made Chatur Mukh’s wazi.r, as he still is, atl Melan. Shir- 
pal ministers in the temple and all religious disputes are decided by him, 
e. g. if anyone is outcasted or any other case of chna arises, his decision 
is accepted and men are re-admitted into caste as ho decrees. Some 
other minor deotds are also subordinate to Chatur Mukh, the chief 
among them being : — (1) Benu, (2) Janeru, (3) Khoru, (4) Merelu 
and (5) Basara. 

These Deos are commonly called his hhoxs (servants). The people 
cannot tell anything about their origin, but they are generally believed 
to be rdhshasas who oppressed the people in this country until Chatur 
Mukh subdued them and made them his servants. These bhor Decs 
are his attendants and work as watchmen [chavh’ddrs) at the temple 
gate. Benu is said to have come from Eena in Kulu. He was at 

» means stairs and pal means watch: hence means a servant at the gate. 
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first a devil. When it is believed that a ghost has appeired in any house 
or taken possession of anything or any one Deo Benu turns him out. 
Janeru came from Paljara in Eashahr. He too is said to have been a 
devil but Chatur Mukh reformed him. His function is to protect 
women in pregnancy and child-birth, also cows etc. For this service 
he is given a loaf after a birth. Khoru appeared from Khoru Kiar in 
Kumharsain. He too was originally a devil and when Raja Mahi 
Prak4sh of Sirmur held his court at Khoru and all the hill chiefs 
attended it this devil oppressed the people, until Chatur Mukh made 
him captive and appointed him his clinukidir at Melan temple. Merelu 
came out of a marf/Jidt (crematorium). He too is looked upon as a 
jamdui or rdkshasa. He had frightened the people at Sainja in 
Kotgarh, but was captured and made a clianlcicldr at Melan. Basara 
Deo is said to have come from Eashahr State, and some say that he was a 
subordinate Deo of Basaru deota at Gaoro and troubled his master, so 
Basaru handed him over to Chatur Mukh, but others say that 
Powari, loazir of Bashahr, invoked Chatur Mnkh'’s aid as he 
was distressed by the devil Basara, and Shirpal, Chatur Mukh^s 
waztr, shut Basara up in a t.o'kni.^ Thus shut up he was carried 
to Melan and there released and appointed a clumMddr. This Deo 
helps Benu Deo in turning out ghosts {bJiut, pret, or chuTel). To 
Basaru Deo were given Mangshu and Shawat villages where only 
KoKs worship him. The people of Kirti village in Kotgarh worship 
Marechh Deota. Less than 100 years ago Deota Chatur Mukh came 
to dance in a kirtijubar and Marechh deota opposed him, but Chatur 
Mukh prevailed and wis about to kill him when Tiru, a Brahman of 
Kirti village, cut off his own arm and sprinkled the blood upon Chatur 
Mukh who retired to avoid the sin of hraJim-hatia fmurder of a Brah- 
man). Chatur IMukh feeling himself polluted by a Brahrnan'’s blood 
gave Marechh deota the villages of Bhanana, Kirti and Shawat and 
then went to bathe at Kidar Nath to get purified. Every 12th year 
Chatui’ Mukh tours in his dominioas and every descendant of the 18 
men who brought him from Dudhbali accompanies him. They are 
called the 9 Kuin and 9 Kashi. Kuin means originally people of res- 
pectable families and Kashi means ‘ those who swore ’ as the 0 Kuin 
had taken with them 9 men who swore to help them to carry Chatur 
Mukh from Dudhbali. When the deota returns from Ids tour these 
IS families are each given a pagri as a viddigi or parting gift and all 
the people respect them. xVn annual mela is held at Dudhbali to which 
Chatur Mukh goes to meet his two Kharan brothers. A big Diwali 
mela is also held at Melan every 3rd year. Every year Chatur JIukh 
goes to the Dhadu mela in Kotgarh, and he goes to tour in the Sha- 
dhoch pargana of Kanehti in Sawan. The old piijdris of Kana deota 
were killed by lightning or drowned with him and when Chatur Mukh 
settled at Melan, the Kharan pujdrh also settled there an i they wor- 
ship him daily, morning and evening. His favourite jutra is to Kid4.r 
Nath and this he performs every 59 or 60 years. He does not approve 
of the hhiaida sacrifice, though every 12th year his brothers in Kharan 
hold one, at which a man is sent down a long rope off which he some- 

' This utensil is still kept at Jlelan. 
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times falls and is killed. Chatar Mukh however goes to see the hhunda 
at Kharan though he does not allow one at Melan. There is a Balti 
fair at Melan every 3rd year. The deot i’s image is of brass and silver. 
When he returns from Kidar Nath a didpan jag me, la is held. People 
believe that Ghatur Mukh is away from his temple in Magh every 
year for 15 days, and that he goes to bathe at Kidar Nath with his 
attendants They say that the spirits fly to Kidar Nath and all work 
is stopped in those days. His bhanddr (store-house) is also closed and 
his dewa or gur (through whom he speaks) does not appear in public or 
perform hingarna. The people believe that Chatur Mukh returns on 
the loth of Magh and then his temple is opened amid rejoicings. Some 
say that there is a place in Bashahr called Bhandi Bil where the hill 
rdkshasas and devils assemble every year early in Magh, and Chatur 
Mukh with other hill de.ol&i goes to fight with them and returns after 
15 days. People also say that Chatur Mukh has 18 treasures hidden 
in eaves in forests, but only three of them are known. The treasures 
were removed from the temple when the Gurkhas invaded the country. 
One contains utensils, another musical instruments and the third gold 
and silver images. The remaining 1 5 are said to be in eaves under- 
ground. One was once robbed of some images. The deota holds a 
large idgtr from the Bashahr, Kumharsain, Kot Khai and Kanehti 
chiefs,' as well as one from Government worth Bs 80. KumhMsaiu 
has given him a jdgir of Rs. 11 and Kanehti one of Es. •2-2. The three 
Kharan brothers once held certain parganas in jagir, pargana Eaik 
belonging to Jeshar, pxegaaa Jao to Chatur Mukh, and pargana Samat 
to Ishwar, but they have been resumed. Nearly 150 years ago Melan 
temple was accidentally buimt down and when a Sirmur Eaui of Bi- 
shahr, who was touring in her jdgir, came to ilelau the deota asked her 
to build him a new temple. She besought him to vouchsafe her a 
miracle, and it is said that his rath moved itself to her tent without 
human aid, so she then buiit the present temple at Melan, some 30 
years before the Gurirha invasion. The devotees of other deUds jest at 
Chatur Mukh's powers. Till some 7 generations ago the Eanas of Kot 
Khii lived there and then transferred their residence to Kotgarh. Wheii 
at Kotgarh the Tika of one of the Ednas fell seriously ill air'd the people 
prayed Chatur Mukh to restore him. Chatur Mukh declared he would 
do so, but, even as the gnX was saying that the Tika would soon recover 
news of his death was received. Thereupon one Jhingri killed the gur 
with his dangra, but the Edna was displeased with him and the 
family of the murderer is still refmsed admission to the palace. Some 
sry that the blow of the dangra was not fatal and that the gut 
was carried by a ^Koli of Batari to K.anehtr where he recovered 
Chatur .Mukh has given ;the Kanehti men the privilege of carrying him 
in front when riding in his rath while the Kotgarh men hold it bGiind 
Another mark of honour is that when Ghatur Mukh sits his face is 
always kept towards Kanehti. He is pNced in the same position at his 
temple. Chatur Mukh does not like gho.sts to enter his dominion and 
when any complaint is made of such an entry p,3 fiim^elf with his 


* HU o.tef A- iV ? i’-9 ’ire Hie g ir, bi iinldri, kh^iz itich 
tear of Uiem bei ig fro n Kotgarh and two from Kaaohti. 

a fanchigat. 


I and dgrogha of accounts ; 
au busmesa is transacted by 
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bhoTs visits the place and captures the g-host. If the ghost enters any 
articles such as an uteosil, etc. It Is confiscated and brought to his 
temple. Chatur Mukh Is a disciple of Khachli oldg who has the dig- 
nity of being his guru or spiritual master. Deota Kepu at Kepu 
in Kotgarh is Mahadeo and Chatur Mukh considers him as his second 
guru. Dum deota at, Pamlai in Kotgarh, a derivative of Dum of 
Gathan in Keonthdl, is considered subordinate to Chatur Mukh and 
has a separate temple at a distance. Mareehh deota of Kirti and 
Mahddeo of Kepu can accept a cloth spread over the dead, but Chatur 
Mukh and Dum cannot do so. What became of Kana deota after the 
deluge at Melan cannot be ascertained, but a story believed by some 
is that be took shelter in a small cistern in Sawari Khad. A woman 
long after the deluge tried to measure the depth of the cistern with a 
stick and Kana Deo^s image stuck to it, so she carried it to her house 
and when his presence was known Chatur Mukh shat him up in a 
house at Batari village. Some say that the woman kept the image of 
Kana in a hox and when she opened she was surprised by snakes and 
wasps that came out of it, The box is buried for ever. 

According to another account there are two traditions as to 
this name. According to one, Chatur Mukh means four or dve mouths, 
the original idol having had, according to this story, four faces ; this 
idol is kept in the temple treasury, and nobody is allowed to see it, a 
one-faced image, which can be seen and wmrshipped by the people being 
placed in the temple instead. The other tradition is that the deota 
IS called Chhatar Mukh as being the mouth of the liaja of Kot Khai 
(chhatar meaning Raja, i.e, one who has a chhatar (umbrellaj over his 
head), and the name would thus signify that whatever is ordered by 
this deota is regarded as the Rajahs own command. 

T/ie Quit of Jit Ddnon {MaJilog State). 

Jit Ram, a Kanet of Sherla village, was as a child carried off by 
his brother’s wife to Dun, a low-lying village which is surrounded by 
hills. When he grew bigger he was employed in grazing cattle, and 
was so simple that he believed his own village to be the whole world. 
Cnee some of his cattle went to Jatdou village while grazing, and on 
his following them he saw, to his great surprise, a new world. On his 
return he told his brother’s wife and she scornfully replied : ‘ You are' 

merely a grazier of Dun, and so foolish as not to know yet that the 
world is not limited to the two villages you have seen. On hearing 
this he left Dun for Jataon, telling her that she would have no 
butter, milk etc. until slie worshipped him. lie remained at Jataon 
and worshipped God all his life. Aftt*r his death he was worshipped 
by the people as a deota or dduou and since then he has been called Jit 
Danon. Every man in the State offers him a goat and Ij sets [Ichdrn) 
of glii when his cattle calve, and it is believed that any one w'ho does 
not make this offering will get little milk from his cattle. 

The, cult of Deo Ghurka {Mahlog State). 

Ghurka, who fought bravely in the Mahdbh^ata war, was the 


KSK 
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son of BMm (one of the Pandos) by a Rakbsbani, named Harimbha. 
On bis death a temple was built to him in Gbarsbi, a village on the 
Ghurka Dbar (bill). Another rUnir opposite Gburka d/iur is called 
Harimbha, after the name of Gburka^s mother and a village of the 
same name. 


Baindra of Devri. 

A man named Baindra came to this place from Nahan in Sirmur> 
and at first he dwelt at a place in the Kalala P’orest, called Chortha* 
One day a woman of the Rerh tribe while grazing her cattle passed by 
the spot where Baindra was sleeping and awakened him by striking him 
with a stick. Baindra woke in a rage and cursed her, saying^ : ‘ Be 
a deodar tree ’ •. whereupon she was at once transformed into a 
deodar, and this tree, which stands near the temple of Baindra at 
Chortha, is still worshipped. After Baindra’s death he was worshipped 
as a deota and temples built to him at Chortha and Devri. 

Chamhi of Bareon. 

A man (whose name is not known) was born at a place called 
Chambi in the Balsan State. He displayed miracles, and in the last 
stage of his life moved from Chambi to Bareon. After his death an 
image of him was made, and it has been worshipped ever since. A 
temple was also constructed at Chambi, his birth place. 

Nandhrari of Pujarli, 


The present site of Nandhraii village was in old times a piece of 
waste laud, called Nandhrari, where a fish lived in a fountain. This 
fish vomited up an image of a goddess which was named Nandhrari 
after the place, and was brought to Pujarli where a temple was built 
for it. Another temple was erected at the fountain in Nandhrari. 


The deota Baneslnoar of Pujarli. 


Pajiirli is a village in the Ubdesh of Kumharsain and its 

deota is said to be very ancient. Some say that in the early times of 
the mawannas three ntdwis lived to the south of Bagli, at Kero, Gahleo 
and Nali. The Kero mmvi’s fort lay in the modern Kanehti and the 
Gahleo mdwid in Kot Khai, while the Nali mdwis bad theirs at Mai, 
now in Kumharsain, below Hathu and close to Bagli ‘ The mdwis of 
Gahleo brought this deota from Bala Hat in Garhwal and built him a 
temple at Chela, a village in Kot Khai, as he was the family dtota of all 
three mdtots,'^ But they were nearly all killed by Sirmur and their houses 
burnt, so the surviving Gahleo mdwis concealed the deota in a cave in 
the eliffs above Chela. Thence his voice would be heard, with the sound 


’ The mdiois were so wealthy that cue used to spread his barley to dry on a carpet 
another could cover a carpet with coin, and the third had a gold chain hunt- from his 
house to the temple. Two of the mdwis appear to have been named Nalo and Gahlo 

= His family was called Molta, but cniy one house of it sureives. The present Brah- 
mans of Pujarli hail fi cm Tikargarh in Bashahr. The pujdras o£ Pujarli appear to ha 
celled Kacheri (hy yot or family) at d they founded Kaclieri, a village near Kumharsain, 
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of bells and the scent of dhip, so a Brahman of Pajarli went to the cave 
and brought the deota to a te-nple at Pajarli. He is regarded as their 
family deof.a by the people of Pujarli, Nagan, Karali and Banal. As 
he is duilJiadJiart goats are not sacrificed to him. When the spirit of 
the de'^ta enters ichirna) his gna the dRoti says through him ; — Ndlwa, 
Gahlwa ! na dp cMare, na an ehhara, ‘ Nahlo, Gahlo ! You spared 
neither yourselves nor me ^1 — because the mntri'i had involved 'him in 
their own ruin. 

The following are the principal deotan of the Koti State. It will 
be noticed that though all are described as Deo, yet they are of very 
diverse origins : — 

(1) Klainu Deo . — The name Klaind is from ‘ Kulu-fa-anu ' 
meaning ' brought from Kuln.^ In Kulu the god is called Jamnu 
from the Sanskrit Jamadigni. Apparently the deity was a saint 
called Dudadhiiri, Snnskr., Dudahhari, ' vegetarian.’ Being a saint 
he never accepts animal sacrifice. His temple is near Kiar on a ridge 
called Deodhar. 

(•2) Stp Deo (probably from Shiva) came with the ancestors of 
the present Rina of Koti from Sidbapur in Kangra. His temple 
is on a small ridge near Mul Koti. He is worshipped by the people 
of Shuhawli and Dhartln pargaitos in Koti, but they believe that he 
is Nrisingha Vishnu or Narsingh, 

(d) Sharali Deo Is also called the Deo Junga because he was 
brought from Junga, Ho too is Dudhadhari. His temple in the Sharal 
village in Koti territory. 

(d) Gamhlnr Deo, the legend of whose origin goes thus : — Dhfr 
Chand and Gambhir Chand were two sons of Thakar Jajh'lr Chand 
of Koti, the former by his Kumharsain and the Latter by his Kotgarh 
Rani. They were born on one day, the former in the morning and the 
latter in the evening. Though by different mothers, they were very fond 
of each other. Gambhir Chand was anxious to get Chanari village just 
opposite Koti, as his/rfy/r, but as it was already held by Brahmans in 
return for service as State cooks and gate-keepers his wish could not 
be oratified. In his disappointment Gambhir Chand resolved to 
commit suicide, and so he rode his pony to a place about a furlong 
from the palace and there holding tip bis pigtail with his left hand, 
and takinf a sharp sword in his right, he cut off his head with one 
blow. His head fell to the ground and rolhnl down the slope about 
60 yards from the body. It is said that the suicide’s spirit began to 
vex his elder brother Dhir Chand, and was only propitiated by the 
erection of a large temple at Ch.anari to which local Brahmans were 
appointed pujdrh Sind dhedns. Two small temples were also built, 
one at the spot where the body fell, the other where the head fell , 
and e\ery year during the Dasrdir.a a sheep is sacrificed at each 

(.5) i'lid'di wliose legend is thus described; Dhandi and 
Gandhi were two brothers, Kancts by cast<‘, living in Pago<r. a village 
in Koti. DandhI devoted much time to the worship of Klainu, so much 
so that he used to bring milk every day from Pagog to Deodhar, a 
distance of about 6 miles. Klainii Deo was so pleased with him that 
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he accepted him as a deity on his death. So Dhandi became a deity, and 
his temples are at Pagog and Kamhali in Koti. The potters of these 
villages became his pujdrU and din-dns, and are now looked upon 
as respected Kanets. 

(6) ZtfO.- The legend goes thus ; — There was a Brahman 
living with his wife in Badaib village in Koti State. He earnestly 
besought a boon from villagers, but was refused. Thereupon both he 
and his wife committed suicide and, as ghosts, began to terrify the 
villagers who at last accepted the man as a deity. Thus Bhat, mean- 
ing a Brahman, has become the deity of Badaih village. 

(7) Korgan Deo. — The temple of this deity is at Chhabalri village in 
Koti State. The history is as follows : — There was a Rajput in Sirmur 
State, who fell in love with a woman. The zannnddrs forbade him 
to visit her, but he paid no heed. At last be was killed together with 
his groom, a man called Mashadi, and his spirit began to trouble the 
villagers. He was only propitiated when the villagers took him as 
their deity. It so happened that the Tika of Koti went on a trip to 
Sirmiiv, and the deity was much pleased with him, and told him that 
he would accompany him to Koti. Thus he was brought to Koti and 
a temple was erected for him in the Chhabalri village. 

(8) Nndl Deo. — This deity was brought by Kogi pargana people 
who are immigrants from Suket State. His temple is at Kogi village 
under N^ldera, and there is also a small temple at Naldera, which 
means ‘the temple of Nnal k It is said that this deity is not on 
good terms with Sip deity, so it never goes anywhere beyond the Kogi 
pargana. 

(9) T'hdnn Deo is a deity of the Keontbal State, and was brought 
with them by the people of Chhibrog pargana, originally natives of 
Keonthal. His temple is at Chhabrog village in Koti State as well as 
In Keonthal. 

(10) Shydni Deo. — His temple is at Kyali village in Kalalthi par- 
gana of Koti State. He is supposed to be a cook residing with all of the 
aforesaid nine deities.* 

Bagbal State boasts three Deos, two of whom are Shiva, while a 
third is the spirit of a sonlcss man. They are : — 

(1) Data Deo, who has a temple on the Bari dhdr, a ridge run- 

ning in a north-westerly direction from Bahadurpur fort in Bilaspur to the 
junction of the G 'mbhar and Jol streams. The temple is on the hio-h- 
est point of the ridge, 5,789 feet above the sea level A fair is held^ou 
the 1st Asarh. The god is properly Shiva, but as is usual he is o-enerally 
called by the name of his place of worship. •' 

(2) Ear Sang Deo, whose home is at the highest point of the Har 
Sang dJidr, which runs no'thw.irds to the Sutlej on the boundary of 
Baghal and Bhajji States, This god’s fair takes place on the 1st Sawan 
He too is Shiva. 


r Simla Hill States Cfazttleer, Koti, pp. 8-9. 
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(3) Madhor Deo. — His temple is at the village of Mangu, where 
% fair is held on 1st Baisakh. This deity was originally a sonless man, 
a class of person whose spir t the hillman often considers it advis- 
able to conciliate by worship after death. Such a spirit sometimes, 
as in the present case, rises to the position of a god in course of time. ^ 

In the Lower Simla Hills Deo Sur is a greater than Narsingh 
Bir— there the women's god as he is in Kangra. Indeed Narsingh Bir 
is said to be his servant. He is universally accepted as the deity of 
the women of the lower hills. A large fair is held in his honour In the 
month of Jeth at Sairai in Patiala on tne Simla-Subathu road, to which 
women gather from far and wide. The ritual performed consists of the 
women sitting in rows while a drum is beaten. During the drummino- 
they sway their heads about from side to side, and when it stops they 
sit still. This is evidently a representation of the tremors caused by 
the entering in of the spirit of the god, such as takes place at the 
laiUak of Ndrsingh (see Kangra Gazeiieer). A similar fair on a larger 
scale, which lasts eight or nine days, is held at Joharji, also in Patiala, 
in November. It is supposed that any woman who has become a devotee 
of Sur and fails to attend one of these fairs will be visited with 
misfortune. Like Dewat SIddh, Stir is worshipped on the first Sunday 
of the month ® 

Another Biju, not to be confounded with Biju or Bijat, the lightn- 
ing god, is a deota In Kutiar and its neighbourhood; Ajai Pat, a Rdja of 
Kotguru, had a son named Bijai Pat who showed preternatural wisdom 
in infancy and power to interpret oracles. He succeeded to his father’s 
kingdom but turned faqir, and one day reached Deotbal on the 
(j-ambhar river, 4 miles from Subathu. There he vanquished Shri Gul 
and took possession of his temple. Several smaller temples in his honour 
have been built of stones from Deotbal at various villages. ^ 

As instance of^ deotas migrating is furnished by the following 
legend : — The Eaja 24th in descent from Bam Pal of Kothiar in 
Kangra had five sons and a daughter. His eldest son succeeded him 
then, but the other four and his daughter crossed the Sutlej into Mai 
Bhajji in the Nauti valley below Mabasu Chiru and Chand founded 
the dynasties of Bhajji and Koti, but the third son, Shogu, became 
a deota at Fagu,^ while the daughter became the goddess, of Dharch in 
Keonthal. 

But besides these local godlings, there are certain deities of the first 
rank which merit a fuller description than it has been found possible to 
obtain. These are the Lesser Kali and the Younger Lonkra. 

The difference between the Bari and the Chhoti Kali is this that 
the former has 10 hands and the latter only 4. 

The Bari Kali haunts the hills. She is worshipped with sacrifices 
of goats, flowers, fruit, wbeaten bread, and lamps. 

» Simla Hill Stites Gazetteer, Baglial, p. 6. 

> Ih , Bllajpur, p. 1 o, and Bagh .t, p. 7. 

s Kathfir, p,5; Bliag ,at, p. 7. 

* The iourth, Bhoga, married a Kanet girl and begat the Fagifina Kaaeti, «i., 
Kotb p. 6. 
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Yama, the god of death, is supposed to live in rivers. He is pro- 
pitiated by making an imnge of gold according to one^s means. This is 
worshipped and then given to a Brahman. 

Besides the gods, spirits of various kinds are believed in and pro- 
pitiated. 

Such are the or ghosts, 'parU, especially the jaJ-paris, or 

water-sprites, also called /aZ-wu'w, the ehJiirlrag lanshira. 

The bhU is the ghost of the cremating ground. 

Pret is the term applied to the ghost for one year after the 
death of the deceased : riilieP is its name from the end of that year to 
the fourth. 

Jal-parts are conceived of as female forms, some benevolent, 
others malevolent. To propitiate the former a sacrifice is required. 

The ehhidra is conceived of as a terrifying spirit which must be 
propitiated by incense of mustard seed. 

The hanshira haunts old buildings, valleys and peaks. It is pro- 
pitiated by sacrifices of goats, or, in some places, by offerings of dnst 
or gravel. 

In lieu of sacrifice a pi'ja, called k’nijfiain, is offered to Kali and to 
parU or mdtrh. A tract of hill or forest is set ariart as the pi, ice of their 
worship, and even if the rest of the forest is cut down the part conse- 
crated to the goddess or spirit is preserved for her worship, none of the 
trees in it being cut, or their boughs or even leaves removed. 

Bdfjs are the demons specially associated with fields. If the crop 
yields less than the estimated amount of produce it is believed that the 
difference has been taken by the dda. 

Bucladhdri or mdnnsJn'iri haunts burning ghdts, and is averted by 
wearing a silver pictuie round one’s neck. It possessed by the former 
one should abstain from meat. 


GhatuVu or Gaferir is a demon known in Dhami. He is said to 
possess people, and is propitiated by the sacrifice of a Ichddltu (ram). 
He is embodied in a stone which is kept in the house and worshipped to 
protect the cattle from harm. He Is said to have come from Bhaiii 
State. 


Newa is a spirit also, closely resembling the Pap. When a man 
dies sonless and his brethren inherit they are frequently haunted by his 
ghost and so a Brahman must be consulted. He directs an image of 
silver, copper or stone to be made and worshipped after the amdvas. 
Then one of the heirs hangs the image, if of met;d, round his neck' 
and, if of stone, _ places it in a water-trough. 2 Tj);g j^nagg jg called 
neica och, dia or in Kanaar guroJidch. In some places a plot of land 


•Fr. rifhi, a sage. 

Like brool-B and springs, hdo’fsor dsterns are supposed to be haunted by tai-narfa 
(water-sprites) and mdttia .- Mmla District Gazetteer, p. 42. Tlie object probably is to confer 
fertility on the in the next life, ^ 
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called soff is sefc apart in its name and never cultivated. A hnt is also 
erected on the land and on it a wooden image placed and worshipped at 
each amdvas- Sometimes a newa, like a J>dp, attains to the position o£ 
a deoia in course of time,^ 


Pdj> in the Simla Hills is the ghost when body has not been 
accorded due funeral I'ites. In order to prevent its haunting the 
family home and tormenting its survivors a shrine of four low walls 
and a small roof is built in the midst of a field and dedicated to it. 
This shrine is called dareoti and flowers are often offered at it by the 
family which believes that the spirit has been safely lodged in it.^ 
Otherwise the /;<//; will cause disease, barrenness or other calamities, 
and a Brahman must be called in to divine the cause. In the Pandra 
San tract of Bashahr this belief is common, and the shrine is styled the 
pap hd cJiauntrd.^ 


The principal Hindu festivals of Northern India are observed in 
the Simla Hills, with the usual rites, Chet is the first month of the 
year and Turis go from village to village to entertain the people with 
songs and music throughout the month. Chet 1st is New Year’s day. 

The nine days from the 1st of the bright half of Asanj are called 
the nav'irdtras, or 9 nights on which a fast is kept and the goddess 
worshipped. Batri,hom. Sanskrit r/-(7f<r, = a fast. In the upper hills 
they call the fast or the 9 days of it kardli also. 

Sdja in Kulu is the 1st of any month 'Diack, Kuluht Dialect, p. 
87). In the Simla Hills, Sder ndji is the 1st of Asauj, sdji being the 
actual passage of the sun from one zodiacal sign to another : Tika Rdm 
Joshi in J. A S B., Ipll, p. 2^8. In Kulu the 1st of Chet is called 
lingti. 

The Char or spring festival in Chamba celebrates the defeat of 
winter. The latter, personified as an evil demon tfulinza) by a man 
wearing a mask, is pelted by the villagers with snowballs until he 
drops his mask and takes to flight, after which he joins in the dance 
with the gdmi and mezmi or masks which represent a man and a woman, 
■respectively, at Triloknath.^ 

Narathe, navardtri, are also defined to be the 9 days of Chet 
and Asanj in which Devi rs worshipped. 

These and other festivals some of which are peculiar to the Hills 
are given below in chronological order : — 


Lingti.® 

Narathe. 

Chitrali. 

Nanmi. 

Salhor. 


Mrig Satai. 

Ledar. 

Dasuni, 

Gil. 

Rakharpunia. 


» Simla Hill States Oazeitetr, BasLahr, p. 33. 

* Simla District Oateiteer, p. 42. 

® Simla Hill St.ites Gazetteer, Bashahr, p. 33. 

* Chamba Gazetteer, p. 45. 

‘ J. A. S. B., 19, pp. 133, 217, 218 and 226. 
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Char. 

Sgob. 

parthivapuja. 
Nag Ashtmi 
Janm Ashtmi. 
Badranjo. 
Dagiali. 
Malpunya. 
Saer Suji. 


Parrewi. 

Bhaiduj. 

Karma chauth. 
Deothan. 
Pandru. 
Magar. 

Tarain Saja, 

Khraiu. 

Bhartu. 


The Chitrali iii Kniu are the nights in Chet when the women 
assemble and dance on the village green. The men look on but take 
no part in the dancing. The women dance to their own singing, each 
song or air having a dance peculiar to itself. The song of Kunjke is 
sung by the women when formed in two lines, facing each other, one 
representing the lover, the other his mistress. As one line advances the 
other retreats and the sitting and rising alluded to in the song are acted 
by the singers.^ Each woman in the line crosses her arms behind her 
back and then clasps the hands of the woman next to her. 

Naumi, the 9ths of Chet and Asauj, on which Devi is generally 
worshipped. They are regarded as fast days 

On Jeth 1st an offering ’sdHor) of flowers is made to cleotds, and 
on 1st Baisakh the gcd’s history is recited at most temples : 

Diack, op cit., pp. 87 and 47. On the 1st Baisakh also sain, an offering 
of flowers or grain, is hung up on the house-wall [ih.. p. 88). This may 
be an oblation to the household god whose ark (lialkd) holds (or con- 
stitutes) him and is kept in the verandah or sometimes indoors (p. 70). 

Mrig-satai, the fortnight from S^nd Jeth to 8th Har, during which 
sunshine is wanted for crops. 

Ledar, a feast held on Ist Har. 

Dasuni, Dsiini, a festival observed on the 11th of the bright half of 

Har. 

Gil, the 16 days, including the last week in Har and the first in 
Sdwan, believed to be auspicious for planting trees. 

Rkhrunya, from rakhri, a thread, and punya, full moon, is a festival 
held on the full moon in Sawau when the twice-born castes don a new 
sacred thread consecrated by Vedic hymns and a thread {rakshd, rdkhi 
or rakhri) is tied by a Brahman round one's wrist to protect one for a 
year. Gifts are made to Brahmans and friends fe.isteJ. 

Sgoh, the 16 days, including the last week of Sawan and the first 
in Bbadon, during which sunshine is undesirable. 

Janmashtmi, or 8th of dark half of Bhadon. 

The Badranjo in Kulu is a festival held in Bhadon In honour of 
the plough-cattle which are decked with flowers and not worked on that 

‘Diack, £.uUM Dialect, p. 12: Runjkc may be the Eanjha of the South-West Punjab 
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day.’ After it the rope stme^ with leaves which has been tied lound 
their necks is hung between two trees. 

Nagpanchami is a festival observed throughout India. Women 
keep fast and worship Shih, It takes place on the 5th of the bright 
half of Hhadon, whence it is also called Bhadronji. 

Tho Chrewal or 1st Bhadon, at which gods (Shivs) are made of 
clay and worshipped, light being shown to the god (Shivling) every 
evening throughout the month. This is called Barthivapuja, 

Pagiali, the chandas and amdtoas of the dark half of Bhadon, on 
which date the daffS assemble. 

Every year on the night of the 16th Bhadon all the deotds 
congregate at Dhar Kamhogir in the Mandi State. The four jognis 
from the east, west, south and north also come and a battle rages bet- 
ween them and deotus, until one party defeats the other. If the deotds 
w’in, the land yields a good harvest that year, but the victory of the 
jognis is calculated to bring famine. 

The following facts are given in proof of tho above story : — 

( 1) Buffaloes and other cattle grrze day and night on the dhar. 
On the night mentioned the owners of cattle bring their she- 
buffaloes down from the Dhar Kamhogir lest the jognis 
kill them. 

(•2) On the night of the Itith Bhadon Hindus of the Hill States 
in the neighbourhood of Mandi distribute rapeseed in order 
to avert the influence of the jognis. 

Milpunya, a festival held on the full moon in September, at which 
cows are worshipped and fed, At Koti it is followed by the Bl^j 

Saer-saji, 1st Asauj. 

Bhai-duj, a festival held on the 2nd of the bright half of Katak, 
when a sister is visited, and food taken from her hands in return for a 
present. 

The KaruwaChauth is a Hindu festival that takes place on the 4th 
of the dark half of Katak, 

Deothan, a festival held on the 1 1th of the bright half of Katak. 

Pandru, a festival observed on the 1.5th Poll in Jubbal, Kotgarh and 
Kot Khai, Simla Hills, 

At Ramjmr in Bashahr the Raja’s shikari throws a garland of 
musk-|X)ds on his neck. In the upper hilLs the ])eople observe it as a day 
for rejoicing, rich cakes being prepared and distributed among friends 
and relatives. 

Magar, the fortnight including the last week in Poh and the first in 
Magh, supposed to be a time of heavy snowfall. 

> Diack. Kuhihi Dialect, pp 48 and 70 (s. r. Kandva. 

» For festival days in the Simla Hills see Tika Ram .leslii, Dicty. of Pahdri, 
in J. A, S. B., 1911, pp. 211,200,207.149, 155,167,226,2.11, 176, 117,228, 202,155, 
217, 202 and 195; also pp. 133, 217, 2lS and 226. 


LLL 
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M^gh 1st is tlie Tarain sdja [Kuluhi Dialect, p. 94). 

KhraiDj a festival observed in Magh by Kanets. It resembles a 
jdgra, but instead of remaining for the night in his host’s liouse the 
deota returns the same day to the temple. 

The following are held on varying dates or ocee^ions : — 

Blaj, fr. S, Valiraja, the king Vali, is a night fair. 

Bishu, S. Vishuva : (1) the moment of the sun’s reaehmg Aries, 
and (21 a song sung by low-caste people in April. Twine, to w’hich 
rhododendron flowers are attached, is hung on every house at the 
Baisabhi gankrdnt, called bishn. 

Panjag, the nab^tiat'as Dliauistha, Shatbikha, Purvabluidrapada, 
Uttarabhadrapada and Revati, S. p.atichaki. 

Parewi, the first of tlie bright or dark lialf of a month. 

Rhyali, a fair held in the monsoon at which archery is practised in 
tlie Madhan, Theog, Ralsan and Jubbal States, Siinl.i Hills. 

Perhaps the most characteristic festival of tlie Hills is the Sheri or 
Saer, held on Asauj 1st, when barbers .show well-to-do people their 
faces in a mirror, and every family makes an image of clay, puts 
flowers on it and places it before his house Rich food is also pre- 
pared. In the evening lights are lit all round the image, and it is 
worshipped. 

Jdgra, from Sanskrit jdgarana, vigil, is a rite offered to any 
village deity. Either ho is invited to one’s home or it, is performed at hi's 
temple. The day of its performance is first fixed and then all the people 
of the pargana go to the temple or the house as the case may be. A 
great feast is given to all present, and if the chief is also invited he is 
paid Rs. 80 in cash. 

Mr, G. C. L, Howell, C. S , has recorded two stories which illus- 
trate the beliefs current in the ruling family of Kuln : — In Raja Jagat 
Singh’s time (A. D. 1637-72) a large grant of rice land was conferred 
on his Raj-guru— or spiritual preceptor— as a rewmrd tor a spell which 
he had woven for the Raja and contrary to custom the laud was settled 
on the Raj-gurii’s sons and grandsons, What the spell was intended 
for we are not told, but it may have been for the destruction of some of 
his opponents. Of Jagat Singh it is related in the chronicles that a 
Brahman had a pot of pearls which the Raja wanted to possess and which 
the owner refused to give up. After repeated refusals the Brahman told 
the Rija that he would give up the pearls on the latter’s return from 
Alanikarn whither he was going. On his return, however, the Brahman 
set fire to his own house, consuming to ashes himself and his farailv, 
as well as the pearls which Uad excited the Raja’s avarice. On re-enter- 
ing his palace at Makaraha Jagat Singh ordered di-mer, but wdien it was 
placed before him the rice all turned to worms To have been iiniirectlv 
the cause of a Brahman’s death was a heinous sin, almost bevotid tbe 
possibility of atonement. It vvas Im.vever at last .itoned fm- bv the 
Rija having the iinag.3 of Raglumath i.r night fr.vu .Vjodhiiii whom 
he assigned his kingd ).n and ral'Hoily as i!i> g id's vi 'rent The 
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assignment to Raghuuatli under the name of Madho R^i in Mandi took 
place about the same time. It may have been in connection with this 
incident that the spell was sought by Jagat Singh. 

The following paper by Mr. H. W. E mersoiij C. S., records a 
chapter in the history of Basliahr and various beliefs, one of which afc 
least opens up a new field of inquiry : 

Tikral now forms part of the Bashahr State having been annexed 
some three centuries ago. Previous to annexation it was under the 
jurisdiction of a local Bajput thokur whose descendants give their place 
of origin as Garhwal. While their invasion and conquest must be 
placed at a compaiatively early date, it is doubtful whether the inhabi- 
tants of the remote portions of their thdkurdi were reduced to more than 
a nominal allegiance. At any rate, the people of the district now in 
question appear to have retained their own internal form of government, 
in which the confederacy of the five gods played a leading part, A 
survival of their theocratic rule exists in the appointment of a divine 
representative known as the The qualifications essential for the 

office considerably restrict the field of selection. The incumbent must 
be a male child of not less than two years of age and not more than ten 
years and must belong to one of certain families of Pekha village that 
alone enjoy the privilege of providing candidates. Both his parents 
must be living and the ceremony of cutting the hair and of naming must 
not have taken place. The appointment is made direct by the council of 
the five gods who on the day fixed for election assemble in their palan- 
quins at the temple of Nag of Pekha. a member of the panckdyat. 
With them there come, a crowd of- worshippers ; but no person of low 
caste is allowed *,o be present nor yet a stranger, even though he be a 
Kuran, who is not subject to the jurisdiction of the gods. Such 
intruders, in the olden days, paid for their indiscretion with their lives 
and oven iijw are loot'd of all that they have with them at daybreak, 
the heads of families possessed of eligible vows are placed in a line a 
few paces apart, inside the temple courtyard. The gods are then carried 
down the line by their appointed hearers who oscillate the palanquins as 
a sign that the divine spirit has animated the image Jakh of Jungllk, 
the chairman of th ? council lead.s the wav, followed by the others in 
strict order of precedmee. When Jakh readies the father of the future 
jam lie hows his head in token of aceeptauce and the other four do like- 
wise as they piss. ‘ The test is thou repe.itcl until the choice has fallen 
three times in succession on the same family. If it contains more than 
one male child eligible for cleetioii tliese are then produced, the same 
method of selection ljeiii:r nployed. The bi)v chosen is bathed in the fiv'e 
jjroduct.s of the cow, dressed in a suit of new clothes and seated with honour 
oil a consecrated square. The gods next endow him with divine strength, 
each diviner laying the standard of his deity, usuilly a sword or dagger, 
on the head, hands and other parts of his body. 

This completes the main part of the consecration ceremony and the 
rest of the day i- spent in feasting at tho expense of the parents of the 
boy. But the latter is taken to his house and, with exceptions to be 
.mentioaeJ presently, rcmiius there iu strict seelusioa until the perioJ of 
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his office ends. His parents alone can tend him ; but they must bathe 
him every few days, offer incense before him and burn lights in his 
honour. His chief food is I'ice and sweetened milk : fish, and liquor are 
forbidden. He must not see a crow, a Koli or a stranger, nor must 
they see him, and hence before his mother takes him into the verandah 
of the h( use she must look carefully to see that none of these are about. 
Worshippers of the five gods can look at him but only from a distance 
unless they be persons specially privileged to approach him. In any 
case they must join the palms of their hands and put them to their 
foreheads in token of adoration. They make offerings in his name and 
this they often do. Should any woman give birth to a child, or a cow 
calve inside the house he must be carried to a temple a few miles away 
and remain there until the period of impurity had passed. The journey 
must be done at night so that he be safely hidden before a crow caws or a 
low caste fellow or a stranger comes along. Should these taboos be bro- 
ken the gods dethrone him, and in any case his period of office ends with 
the death of either parent The gods do not approve a representative 
who has reached years of discretion, as soon as the j ana begins to reason 
for himself he is dismissed. This is the ordinary cause of removal for 
his parents take good care that he is not contaminated in any way since 
both he and they are fed and clothed (for the full term of office) at the 
expense of the community, which under favourable circumstances may 
last for seven or eight years. Moreover, apart from its perquisities, the 
post is regarded as one of great honour. 

As soon as the gods declare the office vacant the late incumbent 
returns to his ordinary mode of life. His hair, which has remained un- 
shorn, is then cut and he is given a name in the usual way. His former 
clients no longer contribute to his mainteuauce nor does he appear to 
benefit in any way from his existence as a god. 

Owing to the dissensions of the gods an interregnum sometimes 
occurs, but this is rare, for while the incumbency is a.ssoeiated with good 
fortune a vacancy is supposed te bring calamity. Moreover, certain mys- 
tic rites connected with the worship of Chasnilu cannot be celebrated 
without the presence of a jana These take place at intervals of or 5 
years at Chasralifis cavern, a period of retirement in the wilderness pre- 
ceding their observance. The jana is accompanied by the heads of the 
families who are alone permitted to share in the ceremonies. They leave 
the village at night, one of them going in front of the party, blowing a 
conch-sbell to give warning to travellers or Kolis that the jana is abroad 
and must not be seen by them. They spend the first night on the road 
and the next two in a lonely cave where the main rites are performed, 
but of their nature one can learn little as the greatest rccticence is ob- 
served, the celebrants being pledged to secrecy. A kid is sacrificed 
which must be roasted over a fire and not boiled in a cauldron, nDr must 
it be eaten with salt. For the re.st the singing of the son'’- of Kali 
appears to be the most important duty. This song was sung by 
her when in human guise. She surprised a band of hunters, who had 
taken refuge for the night in the same cave. It can be sung only by 
the senior male of each branch of their descendants and a father who 
has learnt the words must teach them only to his eldest son, whan the 
two are alone together grazing their flocks on the hillside. It can be 
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sung only in the cave, and should a person sing it elsewhere or at other 
than appointed time the goddess drives him mad. riiejanci learns the 
words when he takes part in these secret ceremonies, and this fact 
appears to give a due to his title, which may bo derived from (jdyia to 
sing. If this is so, the j ana is, therefore, one privileged to sing the song 
of Kali. Having performed the remaining rites, whatever they may he, 
the party journeys to a hamlet, where two nights are spent. The sixth 
night is passed on the road to Ghasralu’s cave where the general body of 
worshippers awaits their coming. The jnna’s face is then scrcencil from 
afar from the vulgar gaze, but the privileged persons may approach him. 
Chasralu’s diviner can alone enter the cave; the jana with his escort re- 
mains at some little distance while the remainder of the assembly look on 
from afar. '£hejana himself does not appear to take any part in the cere- 
monies nor are sacrifices offered him. Tint it is clear that the period of re- 
tirement is connected with his divine office since the people bt-lieve that for 
the next few days he is endowed with supernatural powers to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and his sayings are, therefore, regarde-l as peculiarly inspir- 
ed- 

Such then are the main facts relating to this curious institution as 
it now exists; and wheal was first told them I regarded the jana merely 
as an embodiment of divinity, who, like an idol or other sacred emblem, 
has to be protected from pollution. But this first impression was material- 
ly changed when I was told later that theyana was formerly the Jidjd of 
the tract, that he used to settle all disputes, and that his worshippers 
still refer to him to some extent, his decision being binding. Now one 
could understand a boy of 8 or 10 year-’ of age giving a more or less in- 
telligible answer to a question addressed to him, but how a child hardly 
able to talk could satisfy disputant-; passed my comprehension. The ex- 
planation given was a typical one. In such cases they said, the five gods 
having been brought into the presence of the child, charged and recharged 
him, as it were, with divine inspiration until he sail! something from 
which a meaning could be deduced, or at other times the parties each 
made a ball of earth in which a blade of grass was hidden These were 
placed before the infant judge without his knowing which was which and 
the owmer of the one on which he placed his hand was deemed to be the 
party in the right. That one of these procedures was actually adopted 
is the more probable because it is entirely in keeping with the character- 
istics of the hillman : his firm belief in di\ine possession and his in- 
tense distrust of human agents. For instance, I have known a man, 
who wished to call up the spirit of a deceased relative, identity and 
sex unknown, that had visited him under the pahiful guise d bods, insist 
on the officiating Brahman to employ as his medium a boy and girl, both 
of tender years, who would not dupe him. 

Similarly the condition that the jana should always Ije a child of 
little understanding was obviously imposed as a safeguard against fraud. 
As regards his jurisdiction in mundane matters it must he remembered 
that many Himalayan gods annually distribute the grazing grounds 
among their wovshiitptrf, decide the rotation of irrigation and are even 
eonruited by prosiiective bridegrooms before they choose their brides. 
There is thus nothing improbable in the theory that the jana was the 
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theofatio ruler of a group of Kanets, appointed directly by the gods 
whose vice-regent he was, that his sayings were regarded as inspired and 
therefore binding, tliat he exercised temporal as well as spiritual authori- 
r,v, and that the confederacy >E villages under his jurisdiction at one time 
acknowledged no other ruler. In supoort of a wide application of the 
same principle it may be observed that the jurisdiction of local gods 
corresponds closely to natural divisions, that they are known as kid ke 
devata, gods of the family, and that the worship oi a common deity is still 
of very strong bond of unity among his worshippers 

A.ga!n, the association of the ji)ii with prosperity and good fortune 
connects him with the magical aspect of early kingship This point is 
brought out more clearly in the ueiglibouring territory of Naraiu of 
Jahal, .vhero the institution exists in a modified form There 'xjam is ap- 
pointed only when certain ceremonies are celebrated at intervals of 3 or 5 
years. These last for about three weeks and when completed the 
tenure of office ends. The qualifications and the nature of the taboos 
are identical in many respects with those already described, but this 
jana is removed from the custody of his parents and bis wants attended 
to by certain privileged persons. He is not kept in one house, but tours 
throughout his jurisdiction according to a fixed programme being lodged 
in each village in a building specially reserved for his use. Provided 
the taboos are not violated he is supposed to bring good fortune to every 
place he visits, and his tour is associated with the pronouncement of 
prophecies concerning the harvest of the coming year’. If he cries in a 
village the omen is bad, but only for that particular place ; hence no 
means are spared to keep him happy, and within lawful limits he is given 
whatever he may ask. In former times there is little doubt that human 
sacrifice was offered to him, and he now takes part in a ceremony in 
which a scapegoat, the acknowledged substitute for a man, is slaughtered 
before him. He is worshijiped as a deity and the people are inclined to 
think the deity is Kali, but they are vague on this point. At any rale 
the celebrations are in her honour aud the boy is dressed in girl’s 
clothes and decked with female ornaments. The explanation given of 
this disguise is as follows : — The jam, they say, was originally a girl, 
but on one occasion many g.jnerations ago when she was being carried 
round the tour she died fro .n old and exposure on the road, the month 
being December when snow was laying on the ground. Her escort 
were in a state of consternition, for the festival could not be celebrated 
in the absence of a jana, and its abandonment would bring the anger of 
the gods upon their heads. At length the happy idea was conceived 
of stealing a boy from the nearest village, dressing him in the girl’s 
clothes and passing him off as the genuine jana. This was done, and 
the deception proved so successful that it has been continued ever since. 
As tradition is usually reliable iu the hills this ver.siou may perhaps be 
true. On the other hand, the custom of dressing hoys in girl’s clothes iu 
order to avoid the evil eye is a co nmoa de-. ice, and taking the attendant 
circumstances into consideration it appears probable tint in this instance 
the disguise is only one of many expedients employed with the object of 
conserving unimpaired the beneficial powers of the disguised. 

As far as Bashahr is concerned the institution exists only ia the two 
oases meatioued, and there is good reason to believe that the two are 
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closely connected, the one being merely a modification of the first. As 
such it may be a connecting link between the permanent appointment of 
a divine ruler and the casual worship of small girls as incarnations of 
the goddess Devi, The latter custom is not found in Bashahr, and my in- 
formation wdth regard to it is incomplete. But I believe that it is widely 
practised in Kangra, more particularly during the Dasahra when the 
worship of maidens as representatives of Bhagwati is considered essential. 
There appear to be no taboos observed as with the Jana, but there is the 
same condition that the girls should not have re.aehed years of under- 
standing. At times other than the Dasahra, a favourite method of 
acquiring merit or removing trouble, is the worship of one or more 
girls ; and if there are more than a certain number a boy is joined with 
them and regarded as Launkra, the Hr or mini.ster of Kali. The worship 
should be performed in the early morning before ils objects hive tasted 
food ; but apparently this is the only restriction. The sivings of the 
girls are, or were, regarded as inspired, and there isone well-anfhentieated 
case in which ^ faqir cut olf a portion of his (ongiio at tlio biddino- of 
one of these incarnations of Bhagwati. In some respects, therefore, the 
same attributes are asoribixl to those yoiithfiit g iddesso.s as to tlie juta ; 
but there is not a direct appointment by the god, no regular svstem of 
taboo and no continuous tenure of olBce. Any girl of suitable caste 
can apparently be taken as Devi’s deputy for the time being ; but when 
the ritual is finished she at once resumes her normal position. Never- 
theless, the points of resemblance do suggest the remote possilblity that 
the custom of girl worship is a survival from a very early state of societv 
in which the recognised form of government was a tlieocracy, cxerciseii 
through a liumau agent, preferably a child. Why a girl should b.ave 
been chosen in some eases and a boy in others is not obvious. The 
choice may have depended on the se.x of the local deity, a boy bein" 
selected as the representative of a god and a girl as that of a o-oddessl 
Or the practice of dressing the boy in girl’s clothes as a protection 
against the evil eye _ may have ultimately led to the substitution of 
females when the origin of the disguise had been forgotten. But these 
explanations are at l?>=st conjectural and would not be advanced if the 
existence of the Jana in Bastiahr did not appear to open up a new field 
of inrpiiry. It seems to be far more imiwob.able that the institutions 
I have described are local curiosities, than that they are survivals of 
what was once a popular inetliod of governmeiit. 

So much for the general diserrssion of the subject. As regards the 
nature of several of the taboos a few words may he said, as they are of 
world-wide currency There is, for instance, the re.speet shown for that 
bird of ili-onion, the crory. I have found tl-.is particular form of super- 
stition in connection with other mystic rites in the hills, .and especially 
in such as relate to the promotion of the fertility ot the soil by bnrving 
in it an image _ or sacred clod of earth. This' rite must he performed 
before sunrise, in secret and by the head of the family who must 
complete his task before he hears a croAV caw. If lie iloes not, he must 
start all over agaiiy cn a more ausiiicious day. As to the reputation of 
the crow family in general one cannot do better than quote from a 
zoological study that appeared recently in the Times : — " in all times 
and countries, ” the author write.s, "‘man has regarded crows with super- 
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stitious awe, knowing them for birds of ill-omen, the familiars of 
witches and evil spirits, and the confidants of deities whom they never 
failed to betray. Odin took them for his heralds and councillors, but 
could not t.ustthem, and they blabbed t'ne secrets of Valhalla. They 
were the scandal-mongers of Olympus, and to their evil tongues poor 
Ooronis owed her death. Indra, in wrath at their tale hearing, hurled 
them, we aie told, down through all the hundred stages of his heaven. 
No bird surely had nobler opportunities, none has been so highly 
honoured ; and everywhere it proved itself unworthy of its trust. 

All of which considered the Kurans are well advised to screen their 
jai/a from the sight of such an evil bird. Again, it is a far cry from 
Tikral to ancient Rome; but one condition imposed on the fa)/a associ- 
ates him with an incident of the Homan priesthood. The Plamen Dialis 
was hound to vacate his olfice on the death of his wife ; and as the reason 
for this rule is ohsenre it has been the subject of a controversy, the main 
points of which are given in Sir John Frazer’s volume of the Golden 
Bough whicdi deals wit^i the worship of Attis, Adonis and Osiris, 
br. L. R. Farnell explains the provision on the snpposition that death 
brought in its train the taint of ceremonial pollution, and so compelled 
the resignation of the priest. In support of his theory he cites instances 
of Greek ritual, which requires that certain sacred offices should be dis- 
charged only by a boy both of whose pirents w'ere alive. Sir John 
Frazer, on the other hand, contends tliat the priest had to resign because 
his wife was essential to the worship of the pair of divinities they served ; 
and in the course of his argument lie makes a theory point of the fact 
that if Dr. Parnell’s theory is correct then every orphan is ceremonial- 
ly auelean for life, and therefore incapable of performing sacre<l duties. 
As this restriction is obviously too far-reaching for tlie affairs of practical 
life he rejects the pollution theory, and with the view of discovering a 
more reasonable explanation proceeds to examine all the c.ases known to 
him in which the children of living parents could alone take part in 
ritual. 

The list is a long one, but natuv.vlly enough it does not contain 
the case of jana. And at first sight the jtna provides an excellent 
argument in support of the disqualification arising from the im})urity of 
death. It will be remembered that not only have his parents to be 
alive at the time of appointment, but that the death of either of them 
ipso /acic brings about his dethronement. Moreover, the birth either of 
a cow ora calf in his house entails his hasty removal to another dwelling 
place ; and in this case there is no doubt that fear of ceremonial con- 
tamination is the reason for his flight. It would therefore be natural to 
suppose that the inevitability of uucleanuess in the case of deatli was 
the factor that terminated his office. But his clients were emphatic that 
this was not so. At the same time the only explanation they could give 
was that the five gods did not approve an orphan and by way of justifi- 
catioc asked indignantly who would. Thus the analogy of the jmia 
supports Sir John Frazer’s objection to the pollution of death theory, and 
it is interesting to consider whether his general conclusions apply to this 
case also. After reviewing the evidence he sums up as follows “ The 
notion that a child of living parents is endowed with a higher degree of 
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vitality than an orphan, probably explains all the eases of the employ- 
ment of such a child in ritual, whether the particular rite is designed to 
e nsure the fertility of the ground or remove the curse of barrenness or to 
avert the danger of death and other calamities. Yet it would probably 
be a mistake to suppose that this notion is always clearly apprehended by 
the persons who practise the customs. In their minds the definite con- 
ception of super-abundant overflowing vitality may easily dissolve into a 
vague idea that the child of living parents is luckier than other folk." 

When regard is bad to the beneficent functions ascribed to the jana 
it must be confessed that the vitality theory does supply a satisfactory 
motive for the condition of living parents. But the same cannot be said 
of the case already cited in which the sonl of a departed relative spent its 
leisure moments in tormenting a man with enierods. For there also the 
boy and girl employed as mediums were the children of living parents, 
and in this and similar cases the more vitality a child enjoys the less 
reality would he yield to the influence of an invading spirit. The em- 
ployment of the children of living parents in such cases of Himalayan 
ritual as are known to mo seems to be based not so much on their merits 
as on the demerits of orphans. This distinction is brought out very 
clearly in marriage ceremonies. In many parts ot Bashahr it is consi- 
dered essential that the parents of the vakil sent to 'anange a betrothal 
should both be alive ; and in all parts it is regarded as desirable. But 
should an orphan l)e sent the outraged piirty does not ask why a person 
who would bring good luck was not employed ; they abuse the culprits 
charging them with having sent a wretch who has already eaten his 
father or his mother as the case may be. Si.milarly a posthumous sou is 
an object of general derision on the ground that he killed his father 
without even seeing him. An unfortunate orphan is thus regarded not 
as the passive victim of adverse circumstances, but as an active agent 
who has contributed to his own misfortune. He is possessed by an evil 
genius that brings about his own undoing as well as that of those con- 
nected with him. This conception may be peculiar to the Himalayas ; 
but it is obviously a very primitive one, and is in strict conformity with 
animistic beliefs whicli underlie so many religious and temporal obser- 
vances, That a person possessed of a spirit with h.jmicidal tendencies 
would be a dangerous person to employ in sacred or profane rites is self- 
evident ; and this attribute of orphans will probably explain the employ- 
ment of children blooming on both sides in all known cases. Finally, "it 
will he remembered that the lana must be a boy who has not received 
a name and whose hair has therefore not been cut, since both cerem.jnies 
are performed at one and the same time. The non-cutting of the hair is 
here the important element, not the absence of a name ; so that we are 
again brought into touch with a series of superstitions so well known as 
to make commentary almost superfluous. 

Firstly, there is the belief that a man’s strength resides in or is at 
least dependent on his hair. Secondly tlie hair is often worn long as a 
mark of dedication, and this is certainly the explanation of the veto on 
cutting often imposed by a hill god on his diviner <luring the interval 
Ijetween two ///?«, which may be as long as t welve years. It may also 
explain the fact tluvt car2>enters, smiths and other labourers employed on 
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the erection or repair of a temple are allowed to cut neither their hair nor 
hoards until the woik is completed. But more probably the prohibition 
in this case is founded on the widespread belief that if a magician obtain 
possession of a man's hair or of the parings of his nails, he can wort 
what will he likes. This is of course the reason why in Bashahr the 
hair of the tonsure ceremony of a boy is either taken to the top of a pass 
where it is hidden in a cairn and dedicated to Kali ; or thrown secretly 
into a stream or else placed in a sacred tree, the holy emanation from 
which is supposed to counteract baneful influences. The fear of magic 
is also the most reasonable explanation of the taboo placed on the jana. 
One more illustration of this superstition must suffice, and as it is appro- 
priate that at least one reference should be made to historical records we 
will quote some of the duties (of a chamberlain of the palace under the 
Chand E^jas of Kumaon) (as given in Atkinson's Himalayan G azettter )', — • 
They were these : — He should see that the cook did his duties conscien- 
tiously and well. He should taste everything used for the Eaja's 
food, and never allow the cook to be out of his sight. He should con- 
stantly move about and threaten the servants, whether there was cause 
or not, so that no one might become careless. He should never speak of 
poison, opium and Ihavg, nor ever touch them. And finally he should 
never speak of spells, as they were only used for evil purposes ; nor cut 
his nails nor shave within the limits of the palace. It was not sufficient 
that the chamberlain should be a man of proved integrity ; there was 
always the danger that sorcerers would pervert his morals. The prohi- 
bition of shaving and nail cutting only within the precincts of the palace 
is curious, and can only be explained on the supposition that the Kumaon 
Bdj^s believed the spirit of the place, as well as of their chamberlain, 
essential for the efficacy of magic spells. We can only hope that their 
confidence was not misplaced. 

Traditions in Kamru, 

Many centuries ago, so runs the first legend, the Basra valley was 
invaded by an army from Tibet, before which the local ruler and his 
followers fled for refuge to the Kamru fort, The enemy pitched their 
camp upon the hill slopes which overlook the fortress, and from there 
sent emissaries in all directions to bribe the neighbouring chieftains to 
fight against their overlord. One of these envoys found his way to 
Chini, then the capital of a semi-independent thdknr, whom the 
R&ja of Bashahr hid lately reduced to vassalage. Uncertain of his 
loyalty, the latter sent his warning that if he helped his country's ene- 
mies it would be a daroJii^ and he would have to pay the penalty. The 
warning was a solemn one, for daroM was a form of oath the Eaja could 
impose upon his subjects, by which he lay a prohibition on any purposed 
course of action. In its origin it was perhaps a kind of royal taha, invested 
with semi-divine attributes of the personage from whom it issued ; in its 
development it proved a source of power in the days when kings were 
glad for their own safety to fence themselves around with supernatural 

'Tnis word reappears in Sonth India. R&jd’iro'ha was the offence of ‘ injaring the 
interests of the king and grdmi-drohia, one who injured the interests of the village : 
Uathai, Village Oorernment «i» Sritieh India, London, 1916, p, 35, citing Madras Hpigra- 
f iy, Ann, Bep., 1910-11, p 76. 
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safeguards. The oath is still employed both for official and private 
purposes. In its public aspect it is a useful method of insuring obedience 
to executive orders with a minimum of friction or delay, and as such is 
used by certain village officers Invested with authority to impose it. To 
give a simple example. A headman of a village is called upon to supply a 
number of coolies, one of whom prefers to stay at home rather than carry 
loads. ‘ If you do not go the headman warns him/ it will be darolii, 
a sin, against your ruler In the vast majority of cases, the cooly goes ; 
but should he prove recalcitrant, a headman can bring him before a 
magistrate who imposes a trifling fine upon the culprit. But superstitious 
qualms rather than fear of civil punishment supply the sanctions by 
which the system works. Again, resort is often made to this expedient 
in private disputes. Two neighbours had a quarrel about a piece of 
land, .and one of them, anxious to plead possession, starts to plough the 
area in dispute. The other finds him with his plough and oxen on 
the land, ‘ If you turn the soil before the case is settled by tbecours 
he threatens, ffit will be darohi As a rule the intruder stops his plough- 
ing. 

- But on the occasion now in question, it so happened that the Tha- 
kur of Chini chose to ignore the warming and joined his forces to the 
Tibetan hordes. Another of the Raja’s subjects, a low-bred tailor, living 
in a village close to the fort, also played the traitor and sold the enemy 
secret iiiformation relating to the structure of the citadel. He told them 
of the central bean which if dislodged would bring the fort down with it 
inamasyof ruins, and for the remainder of the siege the Tibetans direct- 
ed all their efforts towards its downfall. Bub each time the goddess 
Kali turned aside their missiles, so that at length disheartened by the sup- 
ernatural forces ranged against them, or fearful of the coming winter, they 
raised the siege and left the Raja free to wreak his vengeance on his 
treacherous subjects. He again reduced the Chini tkakur to vassalage, 
and as a general warning to traitors ordered that a man of Chini should 
henceforth present himself at Kamru on every triennial celebration held 
there in honour of the goddess Kali. This festival is sti'I observed, its 
national character being apparent both from the grants made from the 
State treasury and from the presence of Brahmans of the ruling family 
who bring with them small images of Bhima Kali from Sarahan. Sac- 
rifices are offered on a liberal scale, the sacred fire is burnt for several 
days and the peasants from the neighbouring villages assemble with their 
gods. Moreover, a representative from Chini, called the Chinchang, 
attends the festival, being accompanied by a man from an adjacent village, 
who by^ ancient right acts as his escort. During the eight days of 
the celebration, the Chinchang is freely plied with liquor, so that on the 
final day he is in a state of almost complete insensibility. Rusty armour 
is put upon his body and a helmet on his head, and thus attired he is 
made to dance first round the building and then inside the courtyard of 
the fort, a laughing stock to the assembly of villagers and village gods. 
Further he is accompanied in his dancing' by a descendant of the tailor 
who sold the information to his countrv’s enemies many centuries ago. 
Formerly, before the dance began, a priest poured holy water on their 
heads — a ceremony which left no doubt as to the nature of the punish- 
ment inflicted on their ancestors. For the sprinkling of water on a 
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creature's head the mems employed to produce the shaking by which 
a deity accepts the dedication oE a aacrificial victim. Sometimes the 
victim's head is severed from the body first and water poured on imme- 
diately while the nerves are still sensitive to shock ; but the general rule is 
for the sprinkling to precede the slaughter. A similar device was practised 
l)v the Greeks so that it is perhaps worth noting that in the Himalayas the 
tremor implies far more than the mere formal acceptance of the victims. 
The (Quivering., in the popular imagination, denotes the actual entry of 
the g(^ into the body of the animal and it is the divine spirit — and not 
^ha water as one might suppose— which is responsible for the animrtiou. 
The significance of the ritual is uni(|ue ; and so, even if local ti'adition 
did not support the obvious interpretation, there could be little doirbt 
th.at the triennial festivals at Kainru were formerly associated with 
human sacrifice. Even to this day t^'ei’e is little competition among the 
Chilli villagers for the privilege of attending at the celebration A super- 
sf itious belief prevails that the actor in the drimi will die within the 
year', a belief, however, which has weakened since change was made in 
the ceremonial some 50 years ago. Up to that time, although the actual 
sacrifice had '’cen abolished for several generations, the water was still 
poured on the Chinchang's head. The Chini villagers, from whom the 
representative is chosen by lots, objected to this dedication at the shrine 
of Kdli, formal though it were, and so their fears were partially allayed 
by a promise that for the future the water should be poured upon the 
hands and not upon the head. But even now, during the Clunchang’s 
absence at Kamrn, his family continue in a state of mourning, consoled 
only by the hope tliat tlie lamps they keep burning d.ay and night inside 
the house will win the mercy of Xarain, the village god. 

The second story assoeiitod with Kamrii is likewise concerned with 
human sacrifice and, here again. Kali in her form of Parvati, the miuin- 
tain goddess, plays a leading part. The only road to Kamru from the 
Sutlej valley lies atnrg the Baspa river which for some 10 miles above 
its junction with the Sutlej rushes down a narrow gorge shut in on 
either side by precipices which block the view in front. The path then 
wunds above the river, emerging on the shoulder of a ridge from which 
the so-called Kailas peaks are first visible in all their grandeur. To the 
Western traveller they convey mainlv a sense of beauty and isolation, 
but to the hill-man they are invested with the supernatural dangers 
inseparable from the goddess of destruction. To him the topmost pin- 
nacles of the line of jagged peaks are the favourite thrones of Kali, from 
which she radiates her vital or destroying energy. And hence her 
worship predominant through the State reaches its zenith in the Baspa 
valley, where no means are left untried to win her favour or placate her 
wrath. The super.stitious terrors inspired by the nearness of her pre- 
sence were shared alike by prince and peasant, and so it happened that 
the visits of a Raja to his capital were attended by ceremonies of some 
significance. 

During the first stages of his progress, eoiitimies Mr, Emerson's 
account, the Raja was borne in a palanquin, preceded by musicians and 
State officials, and escorted by his subjects. But on the last day when 
the procession drew near the ridge wheuee Kali's home burst on the 
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vision, a halt was called. While still sheltered from her eyes and those 
of her sentinels the Raja descended from his palamiuin, doffing robes, 
ornaments and head-dress, in which a Matas of Sapni, a village near by, 
attired hiinself, while the Raja donned inconspicuous garments of greV. 
A priest waved a vessel of holy water round his head and then poured 
its contents over the Matas^ head. Then the latter was borne in the 
royal palanquin, and treated like the Raja, who himself walked in the 
crowd until the procession entered the fort. He then resumed his 
dignities, but the robes and ornaments worn by the Matas became his 
perquisite. Probably he himself w-as sacrificed in bygone days within 
the fort, and they fell to his heirs. He was called the Raja-ki-hali or 
king's sacrifice, and as in the ease of the Chinchang the first sacrifice 
was a punishment for treachery. 

On the last occasion — fit! years ago — when the heir-apparent visited 
Kamru the old rites were all observed, but the water was poured on the 
Mahtas' hands, instead of on his head ; and the man who then took the part 
declares that he is the first of his family to survive the ordeal by a year. 
The people see in him a decoy on which Kali’s envy may fall before it 
reaches the Raja. But .Mr. Emerson points out that if the fact of 
sacrifice be one admitted to have occurred it is difficult to accept that 
theory. 

As late as the middle ofithe last century no act of State was per- 
formed without the approval of Bhima Kali, who was regarded as the 
ruler of the land, she having granted the regency to the Rajii’s ancestor 
six score generations ago, just as she had conferred the hereditarv priest- 
hood to the senior branch of his family. In much the same way the 
sOYin'cignty of Knmharsaln vests in Kot Ishwar Mahadev, and it' is he 
who instals each Kana, on its throne. Jagat Singh, Raja of Kangra, 
carried the fiction further when he placed 'I’hakur Baghunath's image 
on the throne, and proclaimed bimstdf to be only chief miuistrant of his 
temple. From that time the Rajfi was, in constitutional theory, only 
the god’s chief priest, the god himself being ruler of Kaugra, 
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MakarAha, 


There has been much confusion regarding the site of this place 
which Mr. A. H. Francke was able to clear up. The Chronicle of Tinau 
in Lahul speaks of Bahadur Singh residing at ‘ Makarsang ' — and this 
is the Bunan locative of Makarsa — and means ‘ at Makarsa The name 
Makarsa in the Bunan dialect of Lahul means 'the place of Makar'. 
All tradition in Kulu supports the statement of the Chronicle of Tindn 
and the statement of Hardial Singh that Bahadur Singh of Kulu re- 
built the ruined town of Makaraba. This lies on ohe plain on the left bank 
of the Beas near thed^bouchement of the Hurla Khad, south of Nagar and 
easily accessible from Bajaura. As regards Moorcroft's identification 
of Nagar with Makarsa, he only casually looked at the place from the 
other side of the river, and might quite easily have failed to catch what 
was said to him or he was misinformed. Raja Bahadur Singh and his 
descendants used to like to live at Makaraha, and imagine that they were 
descended from the great kings who built this town. Most unfortunately 
some British officials with unpardonable iconoclasm used most of the 
beautiful stone carvings of Makaraha to build the bridge over the Beas 
at Dilasni which was washed away, as well as some other bridges. 
But en^^ugh remains to show that the place was founded by some civiliz- 
ed dynasty which bad attained to a very high order of art, for the stone 
work is really very beautiful. The founders were many degrees removed 
from the semi-savage Badanis, who never produced anything better 
than the crude wood carvings at Dhungri temple and whose attempts at 
imitating the stone work of ancient days were pitiable. It seems pro- 
bable that one highly advanced civilization was responsible for the beauti- 
ful carvings of Makaraha, of those in its immediate neighbourhood near 
Bajaura, and of Nast near Jagat Sukh at the head of the valley. At any 
rate the connection between these different carvings is well w'orthy of the 
attention of archaeologists. The sites would probably repay excavation. 
As for Bahadur Singh, Makaraha was doubtless a convenient place of 
residence for him during the time that his generals were campaigning 
in Saraj. He never took the field himself apparently, and as long as 
the right bank of the Salnj Nala was occupied by his troops he would 
be quite safe at Makaraha^ and in touch at once with Nagar and the 
army in the field. 

This valuable account of Makarasa, which seems to mean the land 
of alligators [magar] or that of sea-monsters {makar) , is from the pen of 


1 The Makaraha referred to is Dearly opposite Bajaura OQ the left bank of the Beas. It 
was an ancient place founded before the Christian era : but was soon abandoned and remain- 
ed a ruin till the time of Bahadur Singh, 1532-59, who rebuilt it and virtually made it his 
capital From his time Knlu was called Makaisa or Magarsi from the name of this town, 
the proper spelling of which is Makarasa— ‘ the region of Makar’, who was the founder of 
a primitive dynasty of Eajas in Kulu, before the Pal dynasty. S is pronounced as h in many 
parts of the hills to this day, and in ancient times this pronunciation was universal. Yon 
^11 find it Makardhar in some places, but the final r must be redundant Harcourt has the 
torrect spelling in his book. It seems probable that Xagar also was called Makarsa as late 
tbfl time of Moorcroft who calls it by this name. We have documents in Chamba in 
which Knlu is called Makarsa as late as .V._ 

at Makariha till the reign of Rdji Jag** 1637-72, who conquered the neigh, 

bouring state of Lag on the right bank of the Beas and then transferred the capital to 
Snltanpnr and lived there. After this Makardha was again deserted and fell into ruins. 

Platts, Hindustani Dioig., p. 1068. 
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Mr. G. C. L. ITowe]], I. C. S,, as is that which follows. By a coinci- 
dence Dion ysius Peiiergetes gives the name Megarsus to the Sutlej. ^ 
This may give a cine to the origin of the name and to the extent of 
Makarasa. It possibly originated as a description of the alligator- 
infested Sutlej, was transferred to a kingdom on that river and finally 
was applied to another hill kingdom in the upper reaches of the Beas. 
This is of course pure speculation. No evidence exists so far to connect 
the Makarasa on the upper Beas with Megarsus, the Sutlej or some 
section of that river. The Mriehh^ In Kulu do not appear to have been 
inhabitants of Makarasa as one is tempted to suggest. Philologically 
the derivation is untenable. 

A Note on Ancient Trade Routes in Kulu. 

Geography makes history all the world over, and nowhere is this 
more palpably true than in the Himalayas. Kulu history is based on 
evidences which are meagre, and, more especially in the case of the 
so-called chronicle of the old Rajas of Kulu, often unreliable. But from 
the legends of an untutored mountaiu race and the ineradicable record 
inscribed on the face of the slowly decaying ranges, it is sometimes 
possible to reconstruct something of a picture of what life was like 
before the advent of the British. 

The position of the valley, it has always seemed to me, is peculiar. 
Here is no backwater like the neighbouring State of Chamba, in which 
an ancient Rajput line has been sheltered and able to miintain an 
unbroken rule from a period preceding the dawn of civilization in Europe. 
Kulu and Lahul lie full in a channel, through which have ebbed and 
flowed for ages the tides of racial and religious antagonisms. The 
people have acknowledged many masters — Aryan and Mongolian ; but 
through it all Indian markets have always demanded salt and wool 
and borax — to say nothing of the more precious merchandise of Central 
Asia — -and while armies marched and fought, the hungry Tibetans would 
still risk inueh to get the wheat of the plains and the incomparable 
barley of Lahul. The trade therefore went on. It was quite bv chance 
that I discovered the ancient trade route. One must remember that 
the Beas was nowhere bridged, and everywhere an impassable torrent ; 
that there were no made roads ; that every height was crowned with a 
fort, held by a garrison of marauders ; that the Kulu farmer then as 
now regarded travelling sheep as ‘ fair game that there was a custom 
house below Ralla at the canon, still known as the ‘customs-house^ 
(Jagat-khana), where no doubt a foreigner’s life ivas made a burden 
to him, and that there would be endless bickering and bargainino" at 
every halt before a caravan of laden sheep could get any grazing. All 
this is plain to any one who can imagine the Kulu people set free from 
the restraints which the British Raj imposes. 

So the trade avoided the Hamta Pass and the Rohtang and the 
comparatively broad paths which led to destruction in the valley. 

‘ S. II, p. 12. Cnnniugham suggested seme connection between tlie 

MegarsTis and the Megh tribe, but tlie seat of tl.e Afegl.s is not cn tl.e Sutlej. It lUs 
along the Janimu border, west of the Rari for tlie most part : see Vol, III, p. 77, infra. 

3 VoL III, p. 130, infra. 
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Arrived afc the summit of the Baralaeha Pass the Tibetans turned sharp 
to their left and followed down the left bank of the Chandra. Here 
was pasturage and to .spare of the finest fattening grass in the world 
wherever they chose to halt. There were no torrents which were 
not easily fordable in the morning : and there was not the least 
fear of molestation in an uninhabited and to the Indian mind most 
undesirable region. Past the beautiful Chandra Lake the trade sheep 
marched to and grazed on the plain near Phati Runi (split rock) 
still known as the ‘ plain of the Kanaurls \ There the middlemen from 
Kanaur in Bashahr and probably from Kothi Kanaur at the head 
of the Parbati valley met them. The big 50-th packs of salt and other 
merchandise were nnpacked, the Ing Tibetan sheep \vere shorn and for 
a week or so the trading went on, and finally the little Bashahri sheep 
niai’ched off, not laden so heavily as the Tibetan liaiujis or trade sheep, 
while the latter returned with their pack.s to Rudok andLeh. 

But the Kauaurfs had no thought of moving through Kulu. They 
went up the valley, which is now blocked by the Shigri glacier ; across 
the head of the Parbati valley ; along the old mountain sheep route, 
which is still known, though seldom used; always through uninhabited 
safety to the Sutlej valley at Rampur. There they met, and let us 
hope were a match for, the wily trader of the plains. 

In 1886, tradition says, the Shigri glacier bursting some obstruc- 
tion on the hill top overwhelmed the Chandra valley, dammed the 
Chaudra river till it rose within measurable distance of the Kunzam Pass 
into Spiti, and finally destroyed the old trade route. The Spiti people 
had pickets out at the summit of the pass to warn them in ease the river 
headed up high enough to flood the pass and flow down to Losar. There 
are however some landmarks on the old road, which I suspect was aban- 
doned much more gradually than tradition states. 

The Kanauris, who speak a Tiheto- Burmese language closely 
allied to those of Lahul and Malana, have left their name on the ‘ Kan- 
aurfs’ Plalii^ near the modern camping ground of Phati Riiiii and the 
whole of the upper Parbati valley is knosrn to this day as Kothi Kanauri, 
while its inhabitants, though they have forgotten their language 
and are rapidly becoming assimilated to the Kulu people, are still re- 
garded as foreigners and often .show markedly Mongolian features. Pro- 
bably they are the descendants of Kanauris who gave up trade for 
farming generations before the road was ahanJonod. But they still 
know the road from Phnlga to R.-impnr. 
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Notes on the retagiocs HisTORif op Islxm. 

The history of Islam in the Pnnjab begins with the conquest of 
IMulti'm by Muhammad ibn Qasim in 71^ A.D./ and the extreme south- 
west of the Province shared the fortunes of the Caliphs, Ommayad and 

257 u. Abbiisid, until S71, when Sindh became virtually independent of the 
Khilafat. Soon after, in or before 879, the kingdom of Multan was 
established, but Isl.aiu had made little or no progress in the rest of the 
Province. 

2 S 7 11 In 9u0 Amir Ismail tlie Samaiii subdued ‘some part of Hind'*, 

doubtless in the Indus Valley. Fifteen years later Ma8'’udi visited that 
country, and in his Maadvitm uf describes the state of Islam there- 

in. The Amir of ]\Iultan was an Arab of the noble tribe of the Quraish, 
.■m l the kingdom 1 ad been hereditary in his family for a long period 
nearly — ‘ from the. beginning of Islam The ktnitha wa«, however, read in 
tlie name of ti>e Caliph. The \mir''s dominions extended to the frontier 
of Khuriisan, and the temple of the Sun at Multan, which was still an 
object of pilgrimage to the Hindus, yielded the greater part of his 
revenues. Sixty years later, in 976, Ibn Haukal found the Sun temple 
still flourishing. The Amir indeetl resided outside the city which he 
held as a liostage, a threat to destroy the idol in the temple being 
alway.s sufficient to avert any threat of a Hindu insurrection. Thus the 
Aiab tenure of iXuUau, virtually independent as it was of the Caliphs, 
was weak in the extreme and Islam iiad found few converts among the 
Indians. 

tiT.’j H. Put in or about 985 events occurred which eventually changed the 

whole aspect of affairs. The Qarmatian heretics, recently expelled from 
Egypt and Haq, sought and found a refuge in the remote provinces of 
the Indus valley. Hy them the idol cf tlie Sun was broken in pieces 
and the attendant priests massacred.^ Nevertheless the Qavmatians 
made "V found many adherents iir IMnltan. 

IMahmud of (ihazui was far from finding in iVIult^” a point d^appui 
for his inroads into the Punjab. Its ruler, Abh-’l Fatb, tbe Lawi. 
indeed, aciually allied himself with Anaadpal, .and necessitated 
Mahmud’s third expedition into India in 10u6. 

Th'it the Qarmatian heresy had taken deep root in Sindh is proveil 
by the fact that the Sumras had been won over to it before lOiPZ, in 
which year an epistle, preserved in the sacred books of the Druses, was 
sent hr Muktana Baha-n(l-''*in, the chief apostle of Hamza and the 
principal compiler of the Druse scriptures, to ‘ the Unitarians of Mul- 
tan and Hindustan in general, and to Shaikh Ibn Sumar Edja Bal in 
particular’.® 

Ihe assassination of .Muhammad of Ghor in 1266 is ascribed to the 
Khokhars by some and to the Malahidah by earlier and better autlior- 
itics. The Imdm Fakhr-ud-Din Razi was accused of having brought it 

‘ lluliaUb’8 inva'ion of 664 A. D. may be mentioned. He came aa far aa Multan ; his 
object was to explore the intermediate cjuntrv. Al-Bil4duri indeed wya teat he advanced as 
far aa Kannu and Lahore : E. H. 1 , 1., p. 116. 

«E. H.I.,I.,p.470, ' 
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about on account of his friendship with Sultan Muhammad, the 
Khwarazm Shahd 

In 117o Muhammad of Ghor led his forces to Multan and delivered 
that place from the hands of the Qarmatians. 

At this period Uch, now in the Bahawalpur State territory, was 
the great centre of Moslem learning and propaganda in the south-west 
Punjab. It possessed the Firuzi College to which iu ti’27 Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, the historian, was appointed, and he also held the Qaziship of the 
forces of Ala-ud-Din Bahram Shah, son of Nasir-ud-Din Q ibacha. 

In 1229 Altamsh received a diploma of Investiture from the Abbasi 
Khalifa of Baghdad, confirming him in the sovereignty of Hindustan. - 
Again in J84<3 Muhammad ibn Tnghlaq, bolding that no king or prince 
could exercise regal power without confirmation by the Khalifa of tha 
race of Abbas, made diligent enquiries from many travellers about the 
Khalifas of that time, and learned that its representatives wore the 
Khalifas of Egypt. Accordingly he sent despatches to Egypt, had his 
own name and title removed from bis coins and those of the Khalifa 
substituted. In 1343 Haji Sa'id Sarsaii came to Delhi from Egypt 
bringing the Sultan honours and a robe from the Khalifa. He was 
received with great ceremony, the Sultan walking barefoot before him, 
and two years later a diploma was obtained from Egypt constituting the 
Sultdn a deputy of the Khalifa.® The historian Zia-ud-Din Barani 
Indeed writes as if some previous Sultans bad received such confirmati('n 
but not all.^ In 1356 however Sultan Firoz III followed this [precedent 
and was invested by the Khalifa with the title of Sayyid-us-Salatin, 
robes being also sent at the same time to him and to his heir and princi- 
pal minister." 

Meanwhile Delhi had replaced Uch as the centre of .Moslem learn- 
ing, In 1232 Altamsh made Minhaj-i-Saraj, the historian, Qazi, Khatib 
and Imam of Gwalior, and five years later he uas made chief of the 
Nasiriah College at Delhi and Qazi of the empire in 12-12, but in the 
following year he resigned those appointments. In 1210 he was re- 
appointed to the college, and obtained the lectureship of the .Tiimi'’ 
Rlasjid with the Qaziship of Gwiilior. In 12131 he again became Qazi 
i.'f the empire and the capital, but was deprived of the po.st in 1253. 

He was however appointed Qfei for a third time in 1256 and 
probably retained the office till his death.® His name does not how- 
ever appear in the list of the Qazis of the court of Altamsh, hut that 
IT. N., p. 485. 

2 E. H. I. ,11., p. 293, cf. p. 576. 

^ Fatishta, Persian text. Ft. I, p. 66 ; Tlioiras, Chronicles, p. -17 ; Lane Punic, Ulithari- 
maclan Dynasties, p. 296. 

He Ijatl probahlv suiicited it in 1340: Duff. pp. 219, 220, E. H. I,, HI. pp. 249 and 
250. But the date is mt eort.ain ; ef. p 568, uute 1. For Delhi as Dar-nl-Khil5fat under 
Qutb-ud-Dui lli.-'k cf. T. -N., p 525 ; Farishta, Persian text, F*t. I, p. 140, 

“ E. II. I., Ill, pp. a87 and 312-3. Farishta, p. 146 ; Tan'kh-i-Firoz Shah by Ziai 
Badni, p. 598. 

T. K., pp. xxv-xxxi, Kaverfy adds some interesting intormation regarding iliuhaj. 
He was a Siifi, a scholar and one of those who would become fiUel with religious ecstasies, 
on hearing the singing at xilcra and taxkirs, and when he became Qaxi of Hindustan that 
office assumed integrity and rectitude : ib., p, xxx. 
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office may liave been separate from those he held. We read of three 
such Qazis and a fourth was styled ‘ Qazi of the army 

In the beginning of SuUaii llaziyyat’s reign one Nur^ a Turk, 
incited an outbreak among the Qiramita and Mulahida heretics. They 
collected at Delhi from Sind, the Jumna valley and many other parts, 
as well as from the immediate neighbourhood of the capital and pledg- 
ing fidelity to one another in secret they conspired against Islam, the 
mob listening openly to the harangues of Xiir. He used to denounce 
the Ulama as Nasibi (setters-up) and Murjfs (procrastinators),* especial- 
ly those of the Hanafi and Shi'’a sects. In 1-237 these sectaries made 634 S. 
a de.s])erate attack on the Muhammadaus in the Muizzi College, which 
they had mistaken for the Jami’ M.isjid, but they were suppressed not 
without much bloodshed. - 

Khwaja Qutb-ud-Dfii Bakhtyar Kaki of Ush .:.ear Baghdad came 
to Multan, in the time of Nasir-ud-Dfu Qabacha, and subsequently to 
Delhi, where Altamsh offered him the oflice of ^haikh-ul-Islam which 
he refused. To his memory Altamsh erected the groat (doth Minar 
at Old Delhi. He died in 1235. 

He was, it is said, the disciple of Qizi Muh unmad Hamid-ud- 
Din Naganri, and the following table of spiritual descent may be drawn 
up according to the Chishti tradition ; — 

Hamid ud-Ufn of Xagaur. 

Qiitb-ud-Din Bakhtyar.s 

Farid- ud- Din Sbakarganj. 

Khwaja Nizam-nd-Din Aulia. 

Xasir-ud-Diu Cluragh-i-Delbi. 


Fak Ur-ud-D£n. 

Shall Xidz .abmad. 

Xur JIuhammad of MabSrdn. 

Khivjja Shah .Salaiman of Taun-.i Sliarif. 

At Kot Karor was born in 1170 Shaikh Baha-ud-Dfn Zakaria, who 
subsequently became a pupil of Shaikh Shihab-ud-Dfn Suharwardi of 
Baghdad. Thence he returned to Multan and became the intimate 
friend of Shaikh i*'arid-ud-Din Shakargauj.' The latter, perhaps the 
most famous Muhammadan saiut of the Punjab, flourished iu the 12th 
century.' 

Nizam-ud-Din Aulia taught at Delhi during the latter half of the 
I3th century ,uid the early part of the llth.*’ Oue of his pupils was 
the poet Amir Khusrau, 

1 Who co.iaider good works uunecesaary and believe that faith alone aufflees for a 
Moslem’s salvation, hell, being reserved for infidels : Sale, Koran, pp. and ISO-l. 

2 T. X., pp. 616-7. 

’ Sleemaii s.iys that Qiitb-u(l-Pin wa^ a disciple of Moin-ud-Dia of Ajuier, the greatest 
of all their -aint; : Rambles and Recollections, II,. p. 165. 

* Beale, Oriental Dicfy,, p. 97. 

^ Born in 1173, he died in 1265 at tlieadvaiicel age of 95, ib., p 129. 569 H.-OOl H, 

“ He was born at Budion iu 1236 and died iu Delhi in 1325, age 89. 631 U.-72. 
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The Shaikh Jamal-ud-Din, Bustt'imi, was the first to hold the 
office of Shaikh-ul-Islana at Delhi and on his deatl), accerding to 
Raverty, Altamsh wished the Khwsja Qutb-ud-Din Kaki to accept the 
office. This is, however, very doubtful for the latter saint die ! in 
1235 and the former in 1239. However this may be, the Shaikh-nl- 
Islam took part in polities at a very early period, for it was on secret 
instructions received from Shaikh Jamal-ud-Din, the Sayyid Qutb-ud- 
Din and the Qazi Shams-ud-Din Bharaichi that -the rebels under Ulugh 
Kh4n attacked Delhi in 1257.’^ Jamal Din then must have lived till 
after 1257 and on his death two years later could not have been succeed- 
ed by the Khwaja. 

Jalal-ud-Din Firoz Shah II was remarkable for his clemency, but 
his only act of capital punishment led in popular belief to the down- 
fall of his dynasty. In his reign one Sidi Maula, a danoesh from the 
upper country," w ho had come to Delhi in Balban's time, acquired 
a position of extraordinary influence in that city. He offered prayers, 
but never in mosques. He received no offerings, yet he distributed 
vast doles to travellers, and others. Upon a magnificent khdnqdh he 
expended thousands. He visited Shaiiih Farid at Ajodhan, but dis- 
regarded that saint's advice to abstain from meddling with politics 
and made a disciple of the Sultan’s eldest son who called himself the 
Sidi’s son. Other Muhammadans of position eventually conspired w’ith 
him to waylay the emperor on his way to the mosque on the Sabbath 
and assassinate him, which done the Sidi was to be proclaimed hhnltfa 
and marry a daughter of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din. Information of this 
conspiracy was, however, soou brought to the Sultan, but the conspira- 
tors strenuously denied theii-® guilt and no evidence could be obtained 
against them. Nevertheless Sidi Maula, despite the failure of the legal 
process against him, was destined to suffer death. The Sultan bade the 
(larweshes aveuge him of the maula and one of them attacked him with 
a razor and an elephant was made to trample him to death. Forthwith, 
says the chronicler, a black storm arose which made the world dark and 
trouble arose in the State. Famine prevailed throughout Siwalik 
in that same year. This event must have occurred about 1295.* Yet 
when a thousand thags were captui’ed he refused to execute any one of 
them and sent them in boats towards Lakhuauti where they were set 
free.^ 

The year 1296 was marked by a remarkable assassination. The saint 
Nizam-ud-Din Aulia,® whose shrine is at Delhi, had roused the jealousy 

1 T. N., pp. 713, 622 and 707. Accjiding to D, B. Macdonald (MttiUm Thtologu, 
p, 113) the dignity of Shaikh-ul-Isldm was not created in Turkey till 1153, 

2 Wildyat-i-muli-i-bdlci , 

s It was not, says the Tirikh-i-Firoz Shdki,t'tie custom in those days to extort con- 
fession by beating. A large fire was, however, kindled and order, given to place tbs 
accused in it. but the lawyers nrgel that tlic ordeal by fire was ag.ainst the law, and the 
evidence of one man insuiBcient to convict of treason. So the nrde.al was countermanded 
and the leader of the conspiracy Qazi Jalal Kashani actually sent as Qazi to Budaun, the 
remainder being banished. 

‘ E. H. I„ III, pp. 144-6. 

s lb., 141. 

" Born in 1236, he died iu 1325 on i6th Eabi J, 70ii H. , llcele, Oncnt'il Didg., p. 3U2’ 
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of the emperor Jalal-ud-Dm Firoz Shah Khilji by his influence and 
display,' and he had threatened to humble the proud priest on his 
return to Delhi from the Deccan. The saint^s friends urged him to 
quit the city and seek safety elsewhere, but his invariable reply to their 
entreaties was Ranoz BeUii clur ast^ ‘Delhi is yet afar’, a saying which 
has passed into a proverb. His courage or confidence was justified by 
the event, for Firoz Shah was treacheroujiy murdered at rvarra on the 
Ganges by his nephew - and son-in-law Ala-ud-Dhi and never reached 
the capital.' With reference to this event Sleeman w'ritos as follows : — 
“One is tempted to ask why Nizam-ud-Din Aulia countenanced Firoz 
Shah IPs murder if he was a thug of great note, seeing that the Sultan 
had been, as we have seen, extremely, not to say absurdly, lenient towards 
that fraternity”*, and Mr. Muhammad Hamid adds Tire phrase 
‘ Delhi is far off yet ’ is said to have been uttered by Shah Nizam-ud- 
Din, Mahbub-i-llahi, of Delhi — wrongly supposed by some European 
scholars to be theyjfr of thieves and robbers — when he was pressed under 
threats of death to repay several lacs of rupees which he hid received 
as alms from Nasir-ud-Din Khusrau Khan. Though Tnghlaq Shah 
had already reached Kilukheri, about two miles from Delhi, the saint 
persisted in repeating the phrase and it is said that that veiy day the 
king died a sudden deatli — the roof of the wooden palace falling in 
upon him Sleeman cleirly did not believe the tradition ihat Nizam- 
ud-Din was the patron saint of thieves. The origir, of the tradition will 
he discussed later. 

Ala-ud-Din’s reign was also marked hy an outbieak of religions 
fanaticism at Delhi itself. In IdOO ouc Haji, a ni-iula, i. e. a slave or 
rather client of a sfized his opportunity while th'- Sultan Ala- 
ud-Diu was besieging Keutambhor t<> raise a revolt in tlic city. He 
placed on the throue a desceudaut of Ali, who was also a grandson of 
Altamsh on his mother’s side. The revolt was hoivover suppre.ssed 
with little difficulty, aud great severity. 

In 1303 occurred one of iho then frequs.it Alughal r.fi Is into the 
I’unjah. Their army under Tuvg.ii invested Delhi, where Ala-ud-Din 
unable to meet them in the open field cnlrcucli »il liis c.uup Their 
retreat after a two months’ siege was attribu'ed to the ]) > ver of tlie 
famous saint Nizam ud-Diu .\ulla. 

The saints were revered aud feaied even by tbo governing Ijodies 
who are represented as always befriouding them. Their auger was apt 
to bring the most nnexp'-cted disasicrs on ch. offending party, as, for 
example, the ^onv ■-‘Arifii and f'l- menfion 

the sudden death oi Ghiyas-ud-Dm Tughlaq Shah in 1 3 io owing to a 
curse utteied bv tlw gieat Shah l\ukn-i-’.Vlam "f ■\[uli;(n, who felt 
insulted at some remarks made by that sovereigu. 

‘ He was b'-lieved to p.issess the dast-. gh iib ur mia-iMo haud I'leauie hu eipeudilurL 
H-.iB even more lavish than tlu emperov'- own, rhonpih he had no o.Bitudblo sonree of 
income. 

- Equivalent to ‘ there’s many a slip ’ twi.vt the eup and the lip ’. 

‘E. H, I., Ill, pp. 175-8. 

‘ Sieeman says' it is very likely that ho did strike this army uitii a panic by getting 
sum“ of their h-aders a-sassiaated in one night ’. i'licic .ippt’.au, to iic uo liiitoiical tvidenco 
wbateoerer to enppiorl this conjecture. 
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Ffroz Shah III owed his elevation to the throne o£ Delhi in 1351 in 
large measure to the support of the sJi likhs} 

Firoz Shah built a large number of citlet,, forts^ 'lanch, mosqueS 
and ^^o.ubs. His cities were Hisar Firozah, FatehabdJ, Firozabad^ 
Firozabad Harni Khira, t'ughlaqpur Cosna, Tughlaqpur Haluk-i-Makut 
and Jauapur. and everywhere iie erected strong places for halts in 
travelling. His pahues w. re also uiuacrous iinl he erected .s.everal Lands, 
including the Baud-i-Fath-Khan, Band-i-Malja (to which he supplied 
Ab-i-Zi,azam’j, B.iad-i-Mahpiilpur, Baud-i-Sl\xkr Khan, Band-i-.oalura, 
Ba id i-Sa'ipan.ih, and Baod-i- Wazirabad. He also built monasteries 
and inns for travellers. It is recorded th it lie erected 120 monasteries 
in Delhi and Firozaoad so that (ravellers from all parts might be 
leceived as guests in eich of them for three days, and so might remain 
for .'360 days in all. .Superintendents of the Sunni faith were appointed 
to them and funds for their up-keep provided fro.n the treasury, 
Malik Ghazi .Shahau was their chief ULchitect, and hold the gold 
staff of o.tiec wiiiie Abdul Haq (Jahir Smidhar) had a golden ase. 
A capable sha'nin (superintendent) was appointed over each class of 
artisans. Firoz Saab repaired the tombs of farmer kings and restored 
the lauds and villages formerly assigned to them. He also repaired 
the graves of saints and learned men of the faith. In the tombs of 
kings and saints he placed taklits (sofas or beds) of sandal wood.'’ At 
the close of his life Firoz Shah took special pains to repair mosques, 
and appointed to each of them a mn.izzin and an imam. He also 
provided for light and carpets.* 

Firoz Shah showed much respect for saints and whenever he rode 
abroad he visited all those of Delhi. Towards the end of his reign ho 
himself became mahluq, by having his head shaved like a qalandar.'^ 

Firoz Shah suppressed all practices forbidden by religious law, 
such as the paiutlug of portraits, directing that garden scenes ehoulcLbe 
painted instead. He forbade the* making of images and abjured the 
use of silver and gold vessels. He also abolished imposts which were 
against the law such as the ddngana, an impost levied at one danga 
jtQX tanka ; mush iag/ial oz vent, also called kird-zaniin ; jazari, 

au impost on butchers at 12 for every ox killed ; duri or rozi, one 

levied ou traders who brought grain, salt etc, into Delhi on bullocks. 
Once they had to carry the bricks fro.n the old cities of Delhi to 
Firozabad' ou bullocks. Firoz Shah levied jazya from the Brahmans 
who had been exempt in former reigns. They protested but finally 
agreed to pay it at the lowest rate, i.e. 10 tankas and per head,® 

Firoz Shah visited the txmbs of the saints of Bhakkar, and 
renewed the former grants of the people of that place. Thence he 
1 E. H. I., in, pp. 275-6. 

a Zam/.am is the well at Mecca held sacred by Muhammadans. 

3 Tdri'kh-i Fi'roi SMhi by Sh.niis S:rdj Atlf, Persian text, pp. 329-33. Takht here 
is explained to mean the Hindi chhap-irkhat—n bed with a canopy, tVhat the king actually 
presented were canopies supported on a aandal-wood frame and pillars. 
i Ib., p. 511. 

3 lb., pp. 271-2. 

6 A jiial = jrd of an anna, 

* Fdrtkh'i'Firoz Shdhi, pp, 3^3“i9. 

» Ib., pp. 382-4. 
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went to TJeh where he rehnilt the monastery of Shaikh Jam^l ud-Din 
of Uch, and restored villages and gardens to his sons and bestowed 
fresh pensions and presents on them and other people of Uch. ^ He 
also repaired the monastery of Shaikh Farfd-ud-Dm * at Ajudhan, and 
granted robes of honor to his descendants and confirmed them in 
possession of their villages and lands.® 

Sultan Firoz has left an interesting account* of the heretical move- 
ments of his reign — and of his methods of dealing with them. He sup- 
pressed the Eawiifiz, a Shi^a sect, by burning their writings and punishing 
them in various ways, but apparently without bloodshed. Another sect 
of heretical sectarians, mvVnd aldhtiun, used to meet by niglit to drink 
wine a’ld indulge, he writes, in promiscuous intercourse. He beheaded 
its leaders and banished or imprisoned other members of it. Another sect 
he describes as atheistical and at the same time as worshippers of one 
Ahmad llaharf who was regarded as God. Its members were imprisoned 
and banished. Another self-styled prophet, Kuku-ud-Din, asserted him- 
self to be the Imam ahdi, clainred omniscience and a special knowledge 
of the science ol letters which he said had been revealed to him. He 
was torn to pieces by the people of Delhi, f'drltan Firoz based bis fiscal 
system on the letler of the law nt a considerable sacrifice of revenue,® 
and irr return for the tax of toleration {zor-i-ziinniii/u) exacted the aboli- 
tion of new idol temples and put dowir j rcsclytisiug innovations with 
great severity.® But be appears to have respected existing Hindu 
irrstitirtrons. The reign of Sultan Firoz, however, was chiefly remarkable 
for Lis educational policy and his re-organization of existing institu- 
tions. To enable us to realise what he achieved an excursus on Moslem 
education in the Middle Ages and subsequent times down to the close 
of the Mughal period will now be useful, 

Moslem edticMion in Medieval and later times. 

The Muhammadans established several educational institutions in 
the Punjab. Of these the earliest was probably the Muizzi college at 
Delhi, doubtless founded Iry Mulrainmad of Glior or one of h's successors 
ill the IMuizziii dveasty which he founded and which was called after Ids 
name of iMuizz-ncl-Din. ■ Next in point of time came the i iruzi 
College at UclC fc IrfU). .Talandbar probably poascssed another 
ar.cient college,^ hut the origin of the famous Saints of .Talandhar dates 

■ T ur 'iKh-i-SFn'oz ShiiJti bv /jiol Itavni. Pn- on tf\t, j.p 538-9. 

- TLis Sultan's ortliLdaxy is !nal,l\ cnntiiwi.ik-'l !.y his histtviau. He sLcveJ great 
rcspei't to the Shailh-ul-Isliiin Ala-iul-Hin an.l hi- -ii. lessor ?'arM-r,<l-Dni o" .Sjudhaii, 
Towards tlie dose of his reign he liinisf-li tod. tie toirmo and bciane « n.ahltik. 
A less plea-ins feature of ITs re vn nas tin' Im i of th.- jhiia Iron) P, ahinans : E H. I., 
Ill, I P 3t32-3'and 3r,(;, 
p. 5313. 

■* In his Fati'ilidt ; E. H. I., Ill, pp 37.S'9 

' Ib , p 364. 

II., p. 3S0. 

t It is on’y alluded to in T. X., p. 646. If Hr,s no( ,-.m ne the huildiugs repaired by- 
Sultan Firor : E. IT, I., ill, p. 383 J 

s Raverty’s Tahaqdt-i-y''niri. Ijundcii, ISt-l, p. 541 : 4 "a- probably founded by the 
Vlalih I-'fruz-ud-Din, Altantnbh, the Sal.lr, prince i f KLnarazm. ib , p. 625, a noble of the 
Sultan Altamsh. 

“ lb., P..679. 


H 282. 
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from a much later period, probably not earlier than the close of the 
13th century. These saints were of Afghan or kindred origin and 
among the earliest was the Imam Nasir-ud-Din Shirani. Another was 
an ancestor of the saint, influential in the Afghan hills, known as the 
Pir Roshan, the founder of the Roshania schism.’ But Delhi was the 
principal centre of religious instruction. The Nasiiiah college was 
founded there, probably by Altamash * who appointed the Persian 
historian Minhaj-ud-Din formerly principal of the college at Uch, to 
this foundation in 1-237 A. D. 

The later and more 01 thodox Muhammadans generally had their 
educational institutions or madrasas attached to mosques or tombs. It 
Is believed by them to he a religious act, conferring the blessing of God 
on the soul of the deceased buried in the tomb or on that of the founder 
of the mosque. Sometimes, however, they were founded independently, 
but such cases were not very many. This system is to be met with 
])ractically in the whole Muhammadan world, and still prevails. 

(*) After the Muizzi and Nasiriah colleges at Delhi comes 
Ala-ud-Din’s college, which wms attached to his tomb near the Qutb 
Minar, within its enclosure. It was repaired by Firoz Shah.’ The 
building is totally ruined but lias recently been cleared from debris. 

{it) Firoz Shah, who was very fond of buildings and erected as 
well as repaired a large number of them, constructed two modrtt.'ias. 
One of tbem was built at the Ahii tank and known by the name of 
3fo'Irasa-i-Firo2 Shdhi. Zia-i-Barni, a contemporary historian, has 
lavished much praise on this building and says that Mauluna Jalil-ud- 
Din Rumi, a scholar of great repute, was appointed to teach tafsii 
(comment-aries on the Quran), had is (tradition), fqh Aluhammadan 
Law) in the m'ldrasa.^ 

{lit) The second madrosa built by Firoz Shah was at Siri. It 
also has been greatly praised by Zia-i-Barni who recoids that Najm-ud- 
Din of Samarqand, a great scholar of the time, gave religions instruc- 
tion in that mad rasa} 

{iv) There was also a third madrasa built by Firoz Shah in 
connection with his son Fateh Khan’s tomb known as Qadara Shai-if.® 

(i?l In the year 1561 Mabam Angah, the wet nurse of Akbar, 
built a madrasa attached to the mosque known as Khair-ul-ManazilP 
near the old Fort. 

{vi) There was a college or madrasa on the roof of the tomb 
of Hum%un. It was at one time an institution of some importance and 
men of learning such as Maulana Nur-ud-Din Tarkhan were appointed 
to the charge of the place.® 

' Temple, Legends, III, p. 150/. 

2 One of I'is titles was Xasir-?-.Vmfr-ul-Muminni. It ean ImrJlv leave been founded 
by Xasir-ud-Ofn Kabaia, since Sultdn Firez relates how be rebuilt the co!lp;rel (rmdraS’i) 
of Altamsh which had been destroyed: E. H. I., HI, p. 383. 

3 Asdru-s-Sanddid (ed Cawnpur, 1904), ch. Ill, pp, 27-S. 

: Tdr{TchA-F(roa Shihi by Zia-i-Barni, p 56‘2-5. 

j Ib., pp 

® Asaru-s-Sanddid, ch. Ill, pp. 37-3, 

■ Ib., ch. Ill, p. 64. 

* Carr Stephen, Delhi, p. 207. 
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(vii) Gh4zi-ud-Dfn Khan built a madrasa in connection with 
his mausoleum, which he erected in his own lifetime.^ It is still used 
as such, being' occupied by the Anglo-Arabic High School. 

{viii) The madrasn of Rausban-ud-Daula associated with a mosque 
in Dariba Bazar, Shahjahanabad, Delhi, was built by Nawab Sharf- 
ud-Daula in 1135 H. (1722-3 A. D) daring the reign of Aluhammad 
Sh4h.* The madrnsa no longer exists, but it is referred to in the 
inscription on the central arch of the mosque. 

{ix) The tomb of Safdar Jang is locally known as madrasa 
but no reference to it is to be found in any book. It is possible that the 
rooms in the enclosure may have been used for the purpose which has 
given it tlie name of ma'^'rasa. 

In Lahore, Dai Lado, wet nurse of .Tahangir, founded a school which 
continued to flourish till the collapse of the Ma>'hal power.-’ 

During the reign of Rahlol Khan Lodi in 1472 A D Batala in 
Gurdaspur was founded by Rai Ram Deo, i Bhatti, to whom the tract 
between the Sutlej and Chenab bad been farmed by Tiit4r Khan, 
viceroy of Lahore. Ram I'eo was converted by Shaikh Muhammad 
Q-^diri of Lahore. In later times Bati'da enjoyed a great reputation 
for learning and the saii.ts Sbabab-ud-Din Bukhari, Slab Ismail 
ShAh Nitmatulla and Shaikh Allah Dad lived there. The tomb of the 
first-named still exists in the quarter recupied by his descendants, the 
Bukhari Sayyids, and that of bis still more dhtinguished kinsman 
Mauj Daryi stands at Khan Fateh, five miles to the west of the town. 
But the last-named may l)e really buried at Lahore. 

_Agha Badi-ud-din Shahid, 11th in descent from Sayyid Abdul 
Qadir Jil^ni, migrated to Indii in the time of Humayun, and 6th in 
descent from him was Khan Bahadur Qfei Inayatulla‘ whose eldest son 
Sayyid Muhammad Akram w'as qdzi in iMontgomery. Another son, 
Muhammad Fazl Din, settled in Batdla about 30u years ago. He 
founded its Madrasa Qadiria in Aurangzeb’s reign, and in that of 
Parrukhsiiir about 100 villages were granted him in jdgir. On his 
death S. Ghulam Qadir Shah, whose books on tasawwat were well- 
known in the Punjab, became ‘tajjdda-nashia and obtained villages worth 
Rs. 12,000 a year from Ahmad Shah Abdali. His gaddi is still held by 
his descendants, one ’if whom, S. .\hraad .Shah, assisted Lt. W. M. 
Murray in his historical works 

Muhammad FazFs college attracted many students, but it was 
destroyed by Banda and the towm sonn lost its title of Sharif.^ 
Banda indeed set fire to the -.vhole towm and pillaged it, beginning with 
the Qazis’ mahalla, then its wealthiest quarter.® 

Mullah Abdul Hakim and Sadullah ‘Aliami, afterwards the grand 
wazir of Shah Jahan, were class-fellows and studied together in the 

‘ Carr Stephen, Delhi, pp. 263 et. teq. 

’ Atdr%-t-Sa»ddid, ch III, p 81. 

3 S%tt. of Lahore, p. 286. 

• Qdzi at SUlkot, in Montgomery, Kashmir and Kabul from time to time, and founder 
of Cbak Qazi in Qurdaapnr, where he died. 

* LinrdAapur Gazetteer, 1914, p. 28 

' Khaiin Singh, Philoeophie Siet. e fthi Siih Religion, I„ p, 216. 
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mnMah at the Kashmiri mosque near the Imdm Sdhih^s mausolerim- 
Both were poor and Mullah Ahd*! Hakim's parents were weavers. 
The most famous of his teachers was Mullah Kamal Akhund of 
Kashmir. *,bdul Hakim distinguished himself in logic and philo- 
soph}', but hie renown did not spread abroad until his introduction 
to the court of Shah Jahan which occurred in this way: Sadullah 
‘ Allami, when he rose to the dignity of wazir, remembered his 
class-fellow as they had been great friends in early days. He men- 
tioned the name of Abdul Hakim to the emperor and praised him so 
much that the emperor ordered him to be sent for. He came to Delhi 
where some time after his arrival a discussion on the existence of God 
took place. Mullah Abdul Hakim was required by the emperor to 
join in the discussion and he brought forward so many convincing 
arguments that all admitted his intellectual superiority. The emperor 
himself was greatly pleased and requested the mullah to arrange those 
arguments in the form of a pamphlet which is still extant. In its 
introduction the author relates the above story and says that he wrote 
at the express desire of the emperor. The mulLd'i lived for a long time 
at court, but finally came back to Sialkot and buried himself in 
imparting knowledge to all. -He opened a madrasa in a mosque in 
Rangpura where men from all parts of the world came to hear his dis- 
courses, even from Basra, Egypt, Baghdad Bengal, Kashmir, TurkistSn 
and Persia. He used to dictate explanatory notes on difficult books of 
logic and his pupils used to take them down in class. His elucidations of 
difficult works of old philosophy are still printed and in recent }ears a 
book published in Egypt under the n^me of ‘The Reflection-- of the 
Sifllkoti ' is still used and appreciated by students of philosophy. It 
is a text-book in the Colleges there. Besides this his ‘ elucidations’ or 
Edshi'ah of books on philosophy are still printed in Arabia and Egypt 
which shows that they have not lost their hold on the public mind and 
have not become stale with the lapse of time and the introduction of 
new theories about philosophical doctrines has not impaired them. 

Shdh Jahan was so pleased with the mullah that when he came 
back from Delhi to Sialkot he granted him land and had a tank dug 
for his ablution. This tank still exists near the American Mission 
School. The emperor also had a canal dug for his special use. the traces 
of which are still found at some places near the tank. The reason for 
the digging of the canal was that AlullSh Ab’dul Hakim professed the 
Shafer doctrine of Islam, according to which ablutions are only lawful if 
performed in running water. 

He had an extensive library in which valuable books were collected. 
After his death bis descendants did not inherit his intellectual powers and 
in the last years of the 19th century, one of them Midn Ghausa disposed 
of all his valuable manuscripts out of sheer poverty. Mian Ghausa 
died recently and now nothing remains of the old philosopher but a con- 
fused heap of stones to mark the last resting place of one who once ruled 
the intellectual world of India. He is buried at Sialkot near the tank 
and his mausoleum was once imposing, but owing to the vandalism of 
the Sikhs, who used it as a magazine, they say, it is now in ruins. 
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To resume the notes on the religious history of Islim : — 

RgligioHS history of the Mughal period. 

Akbar’s policy was one of toleration and in fact he incurred the 
charge of heterodoxy by his attempts to bring all religions into one com- 
prehensive fold. His historian Abul Pazl's account of his measures 
must be read vith caution as that wrlt"r’3 own father had been accused 
of Shi'a tendencies and sympathy with heresy.^ He was a Sufi, but dis- 
approved the ecstacies of music and dance affected by that sect ; and 
also eschewed silk, though he change 1 his views in this respect.* 

Akbar^’s measures were far-reaching. He abolished the poll tax 
on infidels in the 9th year of his reign and also the tax called learmi 
levied apparently on Hindu pilgrim.s to sacred shrines.® This led to a 
rebellion, the emperor's innovations being objected to in so far as they led 
to the withdrawal of grants oc rent-free land. But Akbar does not appear 
to have acted in this matter without some justificition. The department 
of the Sadr-i-Jahan had been very great before the time of the iVIughals 
and even during Akbar's reign he ranked as the fourth officer of the 
empire. His edict legalised \X\q jalHs or accession of a new king.^ But 
the department had become most corrupt and especially so in the -idinin- 
istratiou of the sayurghdl or grants Akbar's Sadrs were : — 

1. Shaikh Gadaf, until 968 H.® 

2. Khwaja Muhammad Salih, until 971 H.® 

3. Shaikh Abdunnabi, until 986 H.^ 

* See thegnarjed account in the Ain-i-ATchari, Bloclimann’e fraDi., Ill, p. 420/, 

a Bloohmann, op eii., p. 440. 

»B. H. I., VI, pp. 29-30, and A(n, I, 189. 

*Atn, 3, p, 270. 

» To the vitriolic pea of A.I-Badaani wo owe many detail* regarding these Sadrs 
Akiar's efforts to revise the lists of religions grants sce.n to have given grave offonce to 
Al-Badauni. Possibly his own poc ket had been affected. 

Shaikh Gad^i, Kamboh, was the son if Jamal, Kamboh, a poet of Delhi who after the 
seioud defeat duringtha ‘ e.xde ai Gujr.it ’hale -me t> the Khan Khanan. Through his 
influence he was appduted Sidr in ‘J93 H. The Khan Khan.-in and even the emperor 
himself atteiide 1 singing parties at Ills house, wh.ch .\1-Ba launi describes in severe terms. 
Shaikh Gadai dreA- the pm of obliteration through thegran-s and pensions of ol 1 servants 
of the Crown, but to any one who disgraced himself by ittending his levees he gave a 
tat/iirghdl. He died in UTd H. : Muntakhib-ul-Tiwdri'kh, translation W.H Lowe, II, pp. 
22 and 124 ; ito3S’r-u!-Umara, II, pp 510-41. 

° In 969 H. Khwajgi Muhammal Salih of Hirst, grandson of Khwaja .-tbdnlla 
Marwan'd, a well-known wnri'r, was appointed Salr, U'it witaout fmly absolnte powers of 
granting aafa/, and sub^Utence (»i3 'a (f .’n’asi), as they ,vere subject to administrative 
control : .\tun‘aihab-ut-Tawdn'kh, Lowe, II, pp. 4''-9. 

? In 97 1 or 971 H. Akbar =e;.t for Shaikh sbd-nu-Xabi, trie traditionalist, grands'n of 
Shaikh .4bd-ul-Qadus of Gaugoh, rne of the greatest Shaikhs of Hind, and made him chief 
Sadr, so tliat acting with Muzaffar Khan, he iniitht pay the penslms. He soon aoq ired 
a soluie power over the grants of allowances, lands and pensions, but by degrees matters 
reverted to their old position. About 933 H. when Shaikh Ahd un-Nabi was rising to 
power, the empo.or used to go to his house to hear lectures on the trad tions of the PropDet 
and make JaLangfr attend his school to learn the 4U ahadit of the renowned master 
Jlaulana Abdur Kahiuaa Jami. Once or twice the eiuptror placed the Shaikh's slippers 
before his feet. In this year Akbar gave orders that no a'tmas in the empire should be 
recognised by the kiropi ^revenue officer,- of a pargana, nuless the farmdn by which the 
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4. Sultaa Khwija, until his death in 993 

5. Amir Fathullah Shirazi, till 997.* ^ 

giant had been made wae produced before the Sadr for verification. This brought 
numbers of worthy people from the east of India and so f ir ivost as Bh ikkar to Court. If 
any of them had a patron in one of the .Vmfrs.or a frieuil of His Majesty, he could get his 
affairs settled, but such as lacked recamniendations had to bribe Sayyid Abdur Rssdb the 
Pha'kh’s headman, or his chamberlains, door-kecper.s and weeprrs. Many of the a’imaddrs 
died without effecting their object from the heat caused by the crowds The Shaikh would 
tor example allow a teacher of the Hiddyn and other books 100 higha^ more or less j and 
though such a m.iu might have held long possession of a greater area, the Shaikh would 
take it away. Bu‘. to men of no repute, even to Hindus, he would grant lands. Thus 
learning and learned men fell daily in estimation. Even in the hall of audience the 
."haikh used to inanlt gn-a'^ Amfrs and even conrtiers, who endured it in order to help poor 
suppliants. Xever by any emperor had such absolute power been given to any Sadr. 
Once Shaikh Abd-nn-Sabi told Akbar that a certain mujtahid had nine wives, but ou 
another occasion when the emperor asked him how many wives a man could marry, he gave 
a different answer and so annoyed the emperor that he never forgot it. In 987 H. Shaikh 
Ahd-un-Sabl and the Makhddm ui-Mulk tempted mankind by suggesting that the Quran 
was a forgery, by casting doubts on the aurhority of the prophets and Imams and 
denying the existence of demons, angels, all mysteries, signs and miracles. At length 
owing to the enmity of the Makiidum-nl-.Mulk and others, he lost the emperor’s 
favour. But perhaps the chief reason of liis tall was the execution of a Brahman. 
lEV' o A n Shaikh Abd-nn-Nab- and his cn’my the Makhdum-ul-Mulk were banished 

1S7--9 A. it. Mecca, the post of Sadr being conferred on SnltAn Khwaja. In 99J H. they' 
returned to Gujrat, where the Makliduiu-ul-Mnlk died at AhmadAbad. Shaikh Abd-un-Nabi 
went to Pathpnr, and tried to regain his former position bat he used such rnde language 
that the emperor struck h.m in the face. He had apparently been given Rs 7000 before 
he went to Slecca and seems to liave been unable to account for it on bis return, so he was 
handed over to Kija Todar Mai and imprisoned like a defaulting tax-gatherer and the his- 
torian adds that one night a mob strangled nim. Tliis look place in 991 H. i op. cit., 
Lowe, II, p 70, Persian text, II, pp 204, Lowe, pp. 207-8, 211. 281, Pers Text, II, pp. 
276. 311 and 83. 

' In 984 H. Sul'an KbwAja (.Vbdul Azim, son of Khwaja Khiwand Mahmdd) was 
appointed Mir Hdji and given six lakhs of rnpees to distribute among the deserving poor 
of Mecca and Medina and build a khdnah in the sacred precincts. He returned in 986 H., 
bringing back Arab horses, Abyssin an slates, aud oilier presents for the emperor, who made 
him Sadr of all Hindustan with the rank of 1000. A disciple of the emperor, he died in 
992 H. and was buried in Fatlipu- fort. Akbar bestowed his daughter in marriage 
on his son the prince Daniyal ; Munlakhah-ut-Tawdrikh, Lowe, II, pp. 24i and 27B : 
uad Maaair’ul-Umara, II, pp 379-81. 

“ In 990 H. Mir Fathullah of Shiraz wh) in theology, mathematics, piiysios and all 
sciences, both logical and traditionai, and in ialismas, incautotims and discovsring treasure 
was unrivalled in that age, in obedience to a /oj-rndn, left Add Khan in the Deccan and 
came to Pathpnr. ^The Khan Khanan and Hakim Abdul F.ith by imperial command met 
him, and brought him to the presence. He was made Sadr, but his only duty was to 
confiscate the lauds of the poor. fV'hen the emperor learnt that he bad been a pupil of 
Mir Ghiyas-ud-I)in Mansur of Shiraz, who was none too strict in redigion, he fanci^ that 
he would gladly accept his schemes, but Fathullah was so staunch Shi’a that even in the hall 
of State ho said the Shi’a prayers with perfect composure, a thing no one else would have 
dared to do. His Majesty therefore classed him as a bigot, but connived at his practices, 
and married him to a daughter of Muzaffar Khan, associating him in the wazirship with 
Baja Todar Mai. Mir Fathullah also taught the .Amir’s children. He also accompanied 
the emperor in the chase. In 993 H. Akoar gave Shdh (afterwards Mir) Fathullah tie 
title of Azud-ul-daulat and a present of Rs. .'lOUO, appointing him . adr-in-chief of Hindus- 
tan, but posted him to tlie Deccan. His deputy Kam-ali Shirazi remained at the capital 
‘ to bring to court the lackland a’imaddrs, some of whom were still left scattered here and 

there’. Under him the sadarate reached its zenith, but by degrees things came to such a 

pass that sliah Fathullali, for all his pomp, could not grant 5 bighat of land. Nay after 
tlie witl.drawal of tlic grants the very soil became the haunt of wild beasts instead of 
a’imaddrs and husbandmen. In 993 H. Akbar sent Azud-ud-Daulat from the Court to 
MAlwa, in 995 H. lie was sent to govern Berar and in 99 > H. he received Basawar in idgir 
with all its charity lauds. In 997 be died of fever in Kashmir and was buried on the 
Takht-i-Sulaim4n. a hill near a city of that provii'cs : Mun/aiAai-ai-J’awdrfM Lowe 
II, pp. 386-5, 854, 372, 379, and 881. ' 
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6. Sadr Jah^n, whose name ooiacided with his title.* He had 
been Mufti-i-mundlik-i-mahriisi and continued to serve 
under Jahangir. ^ 

Another Sadr was ^lauldua Abdul Baqi, of unkonwn date. 
Slriikh Gadai be<^aii tho ronimptLoa of the endowments, but Abdunnabi 
was invested with wide discretionary powers and made grants lavishly 
though, if his detractors are to be believed, capriciously until his down- 
fall. Under Sultdn Khwaji who had adopted the 'Divine Faith^ of Akbar, 
matters took a very different course, the Linds were steadily withdrawn 
and as the emperor inquired personally into all of them the power of the 
Sadr was completely broken and many Muha nmalau families were 
utterly ruined.® 

In 989 H. Akbir again entrusted the Punjab to Sail Khan, Uaja 
Bhagwan Das, and M^n Singh. To investigate the management of 
grants in the province, he appointed a Sadr to each Doab, viz Mullahs 
Illahdad of Amroha, Sheri the poet, Illahdad Nabawi of Sultanpnr, and 
Sh ill .Muhammad of Sliahabad. The lirst two were remarkable for their 
goodness and the last two for their baiaess. He also appointed Shaikh 
Faizi Sa Ir of a Doab i probably that between the Sutlej and Beds). But 
Hakim Humara and Hakim Abdul Fath, the Sadrs of the capital, he 
sent beyond the Ganges.'* 

Akbar presumably conducted ecclesiastical business in much the 
same way as his successors, for instance Shah Jah'm, of whom it is 
recorded that after the emperor ha 1 disposed of purely administrative 
business the chief Sadr reported to him any important point in the 
despatches received from the provincial Sadrs. He also brought to 
his notice cases of needy scholars, Sayyids, -Shaikhs and holy men and 
obtained grants of money for them.® 

nevertheless Akbir’s toleration of other creeds and his measures 
against the holders of religious grants did not alienate all Muhammadan 
sy .apathy fro.n hi n. On the contrary several of the highest ecclesi- 
astical officials In the empire in '987 H. signed a document de- 
claring the superiority of the Imam-i-adil or just leader over the mujta- 
Md. ® 

'■ Beoi'les these there were [ir jeinci.il S.ilr-i-juj lu e.ich Sdbah uuder the ^direct ?) 
orders oi the Salr-i- lah m, Sair-i-Kal or Salr-us-Sadir 13 ho was also called. The Sadr-i- 
Jahin often wielle.l great power-, e .lb linnabi had t .v) men put to death for heresy : 
ib., Ill, 271. 

’ Sadr Jahau, mufti of the iinpeiial dom'mious, who had bceu appointed to a comman- 
dership of lOO joined the Divine Faith, as did aloo his two foolisli sons in 1004 H : 
Muntahhah-ut-Tau>drikh, Lowe, II, p. 418. 

’ Z6., Ill, pp. 273-4 and 270. These grants were designated a’ t'laa, and the holders 
a’imaddr. The former word is still tonnd as a place-name in the Punjab, e.g, in Hoshi- 
arpor. 

‘ lb., II, p. 304, Persian text, II, pp. 295-6. 

‘ SarJear, Anecdotea of Aurangzeh, p. 169. Abid Khan was Sadr of Anrangzeb’s reign ; 
ib., p. 90. 

‘Munfal. hab-ut-l'awdrikb, Lowe, I„ pp. 185-6. This document was signed, not will • 
out much debate and many mental reservations, by Q4zi Jalal-ud-DIn of Multan, QAzhu, - 
qnzz4t, Abdunnabi, Sadr Jahan as mufti of the empire and othera. 
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Ddrd Shikoh. 


This document made Akbar supreme head of the faith and was soon 
followed by the attempt of Haji Ibrahim of Sirhind, who is said to 
have translated the Atharva Veda,^ to adduce proofs that the emperor was 
the S^hib-i-Zaman, or ‘ Man of the Age'*, a title frequently given to the 
Im^m Mahdi, who was to reconcile the 72 sects of Islam, and in 988 
H. this movement received some support from che learned.® Among 
Moslem doctors who are mentioned as having influenced Akhar's conduct 
is Shaikh Taj-ud-Din of Delhi, son of Shaikh Zakaria of Ajodhan 
and a disciple of Shaikh Zaman of Panipat. I'fj-ud-Din was styled 
i'aj-ul-Arifin, or crown of the Sufis, and the emperor listened whole 
nights to;hi8 ‘ Sufic trifles’ according to Al-Bndauni.® 

Muhammad Akram was appointed Q,azi' of the imperial court in 
1698 and died in 17U5.* 

But tolerant as Akbar was of religious convictions he persecuted 
doubtless in self-defence and in the interests of toleration itself, many 
learned men and lawyers. Th.e ulamd as a class appear to have come 
in for very severe treatment and many Shaikhs and faqirg were sent to 
Qandahar and elsewhere to be exchanged for horses. The sect of the 
Ilfihis met with similar treatment.* 

The story of Dara Shikoh may now be read in J. N. Sarkar’s 
Hiitory of Aurongzeh^ and his place in literature in Pandit Sheo 
Narain’s paper. In the Satinat-ul-Aulia he calls himself a Hanafi and 
his poetical name was Qadiri, but it is not certain that he belonged to 
that or any other particular sect or order. His views were exceeding- 
ly broad and liberal and though he seems t) have been initiated into 
the Qadiria order by Muhammad Shah Tisan-iillah in 104)9 H., he may 
have been influenced by political motives to adopt a vague Sufiism 
which would win him support from the Hindus without alienating the 
more moderate Muhammadans. However this may be, many folktales 
recall his Hindu leanings, and his dialogues with Baba Lai show that 

‘ Muntathah-ut-Tv>dr(1ih, pp. 189 and 105. 

• Ih., p. 190. The Muntakhab-ut-Taiodrikh, Lowe, II, p. 295 (Persian text, pp. 2S6-7) 
ascribe* this incident to 990 H. and adds that Kbwaja llanUna of Shiraz, ‘ the heretic 
of .Tafrdan’, brought a pamphlet by some of the gbarift of Mecca, which quoted a 
tradition that the earth would exist for 7000 year*, and as that period was now over the 
promised Mahdi would soon appear. ‘ Many others also oroduced such pamphlets 
and all thi* mads the emperor the more inclined to claim the dignity of a prophet, 
perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else (of God)’. 

• Xb., p. 181. Shaikh Zaman was in Sufiism and pantheism second only to Shaikh' 
ibn-Arabi. He was the author of one commentary on the ZiawajS and of another com' 
prebensive one on the Naxhat-ul-arwdh. 

• Sapkar, op. cit., p. 142. The kind of question that was referred to the mufUt is illus- 

trated by an Incident of Aurangieb’s reign. Some Hindus were raken prisoner at the siege 
of -atara and the emperor directed the Court Qazi Muhammad Akram to invest gate the 
question with the help of the He reported that under the canon ’aw they could 

be released if they accepted Islam— but that the Muslims taken should be imprisoned for 
3 years: tJ., p. 141. Bathe soon reviewed his decision in the light of the Fatdwa-i- 
jtlnmniri and the prisoners were impartially executed. The fnnctiyn of mufti was to 
expound the law and assist the Qazi by supplying lum with/afowaj or decisions : p. 142. 

• Hvntahhab-ut-Tawdr{kh, pp. 273 h, 191. 

• Two vols,, Calcutta, 1912. 

’ Panjab Historical Society’s Journal, 1912, p. 21. 
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they are founded'on fact. Thoiiarh specially fond of Lahore his influence 
was felt further afield, and the shrine of Jati Abdal or the chaste 
Ahdal at Rainpur in Kabirwala tahsil, Multan, was founded by one of 
his servants. No woman is admitted into this shrine. ‘ 

The austere orthodoxy of Aurangzeb found no nobler field for its 
activity than the reformation of abuses within the fold of Islam itself. 
He showed much self-restraint in the exercise of his despotic powers, 
but his firmness in carrying out the measures, which he considered 
necessary, was beyond alt praise He endowed learned men and 
professors but was apparently enabled to prevent the abuses rife under 
Akbar. While he observed the Shafian tenets^ he recognised in legal 
matters the authority of the Hanafi School and caused a digest of 
the conflicting rulings of the qdz's and mvflts, which had been de- 
livered without any authority, to be drawn up by a commission under 
Shaikh Nizam. As its members were well paid this commission cost 
about two lakhs of rupees.^ The Faldwa-i- Alnmgiri, which is known 
at Mecca as a Fatiea-i-Hind, was composed of extracts in Arabic 
from several collections of fntdwas of older date and also from other 
legal treatises of a more abstract character by writers of the Hanifia 
School. It was commenced in the 11th year of Aurangzeb’s reign 
(1670 A. D.) and was completed before his death.* SarHr describes 
it .as a mere compilation though it cost nearly two lakhs of rupees.* 

That writer adds that in the same year the four degrees of de votion 
to His Maje.=ty were defined. They consisted in readiness to sacrifice to 
the emperor property, life, honour and religion. Whosoever sacrificed 
one of these four won a degree. The courtiers put down their names as 
faithful disciples of the throne.* 

Aurangzeb changed the title of the imperial slaves from tjhuldin to 
because he considered it an act of impious presumption for one 
man to call another gliuldm, m^n being slaves of God alone.*’ 

In 1680 the emperor re-imposed the jizya, a measure which led 
to a commotion at l>elhi. The Mun(nkhab-ul-ljubdb implies that it 
was imposed to curb the infidels, liz. the Satnamis, who had broken 
out just before. But the Ma’ddr places that outbreak five years before 
the re-imposition.® 

It was again abolished in the brief reign of Abui Barakat (1719'..* 

‘Alalt-n Gazetteer, p. 22. 

»E. H. 1., VII. p. 158. 

»/i., pp 169-60 

< Two book^ of thU digest are translated in a condensed form iuBaillie'sAfoo^**- 
mudan i3«) q/5''te (London, 1850), and it was largely used by the same author in his 
Digest of Mnohummuian 1 aio (London, 1875). But no translation of the work as a whole 
eiista in English. 

5 Op. eit., p. 142. 

*Muntakhai-ut-TawMkh, Lowe, II, p. 299, Persian text, U, p. 291. 

r Sarkar, op. eft., p. 101 Does this account for the existence of a Chela s-pt among 
the Sills, Vol. Ill, p. 419, infra ? Possioly the Chelas were originally Ghnlams, .is on 
the frontier 

8E. H.I. ,VII, p. 296. 

• Ib., p. 479 
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No trace seems to exist In the Punjab of the liisha jurisdiction, 
though Sarkir cites an order of Aurangzeb reproving the Prince 
Muhammad Azam Shah for taking upon himself the functions of the 
or ‘censor of morals The mulifasih exercised judicial 
functions of a very delicate and important kind. 

SIrhind -was a considerable centre of Muhammadan learning during 
the Mughal period. It must have possessed a'college, foi Shaikh Abdulla, 
surnamed Allan, taught there, one of his pupils being Shaikh ATuhan - 
mad Baka, author of the Mirdi-i- Alam and a diSciple of Shaikh Afuham- 
mad of Sirhind ® 

Sirhind was a wealthy town, learned and religious men in great 
numbers residing there when it was sacked hy the Sikhs under Banda 
in 1708.» 

Sialkot also held some position in the learned world, for Chulpi 
Abdulla, son of the celebrated Maulana Abdul Hakim of Sialkot, was 
employed to translate the Fatdtcai- Alamgir' into Peisi.in.'* 

Notwithstanding the recent sack of Sirhind hv the Sikhs Lahore 
was in 1121 H. the scene of a riot caused by an imperial order that the 
word ‘heir‘ should be inserted among the attributes of Ali in the khutha. 
Against this innovation Jan Aluhammad and Hsiji Yar Muhammad, 
two of the most eminent scholars in the city, protested and after other 
and more violent protests had been ignored the khalib of the mosque was 
stabbed by a Turani Mughal and finished off by the mob in the forecourt 
of the mosque ' Apparently the imperial order implied a claim by the 
emperor to be styled or regarded as ‘he Khalifa. Hdji Yar Muhammad 
stoutly opposed the innovation in an audience at Delhi also and though 
the form used in the reign of Aurangzeb uas eventually restored the 
H4ji and two other learned men were sent to a fortress.® 

Islamic Theology." 

In order to understand the present j osition of Islam in the Punjab, 
the condition of its institutions, and its as].iialions, a sketch however 
brief of its theological history is icdispeiisable. The constitutional 
history of Islam has been that of a conflict l etveen two principles, the 
authority of the Quran gnd tie various influences which sought to 
modify it. The contiibution made by the Prrjhtt to Islam was legisla- 
tion pure and simple. Since hie death thc-rc has been no legislation, 
properly so-* ailed, but only interpretation of the Quran . This is the 
more momentous in that the sphere of law is much wid'^r in Islfim than 
it has ever been with western nations. Passing over the various sources, 

> Sarkir, op. cit.. p. 70 Under Aurangzeb, at any rate, beside the fail's or judgei of. 
canon law, ddt'ls or julsres of common law were als,’. appointed but the emperor himself 
was *he fountain of justice and the l ighest court of appeal He took the law from the itlmd 
or canon-lawyers ; Sarkar, op. ctt., p. 175, c/. p. 17', 

> E. H. I., VII, p. 153. 

s lb., VII, p. 415. 

< li., p. 160. 

‘ li., VII, p. 421. 

• li., pp. 427-8. Prince Azim-ns-abin secretly countenance! this opposition. 

’ Thionghout thii anb-iection D. B. Macdonald’s Devilopmenf of MntUm Thtology, 
JnriipmdiZit ani Th»»rjf (London, 1903) bat been drawn upon freely. 
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such as tho lia(li<s or traJitioa, which were drawa up to interpret, 
amplify and modify the Quran we Snd four great legal schools develop- 
ing in siiC'jession. 01: these the fir-t was that of Abu Hanifa, the first 
teacher to leave behind him a syste natic body of teaching and a mis- 
sionary school of pupils A Persian by race ho does not seem to have 
held office as a judge or to have practised law, but to have been a 
philosophical jurist. Finding that the law of the desert not only failed 
to apply to towni and agricultural life but was even directly mischievous, 
he reduced to a definite principlo the consideration of local conditions 
under the formula of or ‘ holding for better^ P Although his 

system was never reduced to a code and was vehemently attacked by his 
opponents it was perfected by his pupils and their successors and has 
withstood all attacks. It is the leading one of the four existing schools 
and prevails over all northern [ndi.i. Ahii Ilaiufa died in 782 A. D., 
and 29 years later died Malik ihn Anas who had given form to the 
historical school of Madina. While Malik relied more upon tradition 
and took refuge less frequently in opinion, he accepted the principle of 
istisldJi or 'public advantage’ with clearness. The result was that it is 
not easy to make much practical distinction between his school and that 
of Abu Hanifa, and it had little influence in the east. 

We next pass from simple development to development through- 
conflict. Hitherto dissension liad only covered points of detail. Now 
it touched a vital question of principle. The traditionists said that law 
should be bused solely on the Quran and tradition. The modernists 
oouteudeJ that it was better to work out a legal system by logic and 
the necessities of the case. Between these extremists Ash-Shafi’i (died 
819 A. D.) struck out a middle course. An absolutely authentic tradi- 
tion he regarded as of equally divine authority with the Quran, but he 
recognised also as inevitable the maiiiteuauce of usages which had grown 
up in individual life, iu the constitution of the State, and in the rules 
and decisions of the courts. To prevent the overthrow of this estab- 
lished order of things Ash-Shafifi erected the theory of ijmd or agree- 
ment, already adumbrated by Malik, into a principle, and taught that 
whatever the community of Islam has agreed upon is of God. But he 
also accepted qiyds (analogv) as a guide aud thus gave elasticity to his 
system. Ash-Shafi'’i is one of the gre.itest figures in the history of law 
and with him closes the great development of Muhamin-ulan jurispru- 
dence But he has had little inlluenee over the development of law in 
the Punjal), His doctrines are only professe-1 by a few depressed tribes 
like the Ivniiins us an excuse for eating the flesh of unclean animals. 

Against Ash-ShafFi'’s teaching the principal revolt was headed by 
his own pupil Daud-az-Zahiri, 'David the literalisD, and he founded a 
school which lasted for centuries aud had important historical and 
theological consequences, though it was never acknowledged as a regular 
school of Moslem lasv. The dignity of the fourth school was reserved 
for that of Ahmad ibn Haubal, a theologian of the first rank but not a 
lawyer, who minimised agreement, rejected analogy and favoured literal 
interpretation. His school was not progressive aud has had little in- 
fluence, if any, on the Punjab, unless we except the Ahl-i-hadis of 

‘ Lit. ‘approviug, praining’, . . or ‘considering as a favour'! Catafago. 


176 H . 


PPP 



341 H. 
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modern times.' Ahmad bin Hanbal died in 855 A. D. 

The present position then throughout the Moslem world is that 
besides the oodiees o£ canon or the.iretioal law there is an accepted and 
authoritative body of statutes [qiinum) promulgated by secular authority . 
How far this system ever applied to India it is difficult to say. 

The above account omits any mention of ShTite and Ibadite 
Jaws. The latter has had no intluence on the Punjab as far as can be 
seen. The .Shi^a legal system is based on the authority of the Hidden 
Imam. They utterly reject the idea of co-ordinate schools of law^ and 
to the doctrine ol; ikhtildf or ‘ vari.ibility ’ uiuler local conditions they 
oppose his authuritv. T’hey still have mii,jtahids, divines and legists, 
wlio have a right to form opinions of their own, can expound the original 
sources at first hand and claim the uui|uestioniug assent of their dis- 
ciples. But in these provinces, even among so strictly ShPa a tribe 
as the Turis, the odice of mnjlahid is either in abeyance or not 
disclosed. 

So far we have dealt witli law as a branch of theology, a perfectly 
legitimate method in an account of Moslem religious development. Its 
purely theological history can only be dealt with here cursorily. The 
two earliest schools of theological thought were the IMurjPites and 
tiadarltes. The former ‘ postponed ^ judgment until it is pronounced 
by God on the Day of Judgment. Their principal contribution to 
theology is the doctrine that f.vitli and faith alone saved, and as a 
party their doctrine that the good of the Moslem community required 
obedience to the ruler of the time, even though his personal unworthi- 
ness were ])laiuj must have had important consequences tluoughout 
Islam. The sect with which we are more nearly concerned is that of 
the Qadarites. Deriving its name from the tenet th.it a man possessed 
qadr or ‘ power ■’ over his action.^, it disap[>eared as ji sect much earlier, 
it would seem, than the Murj Piles, hut its teaehir.g was destined to 
have far-reaehiug results. The story of its fouiidiug conueets with the 
outstanding figure of AI-Hasuii-al-l5asri, though he w.is not its origina- 
tor, and its principal exponents wore a disciple of his called IVasil ibu-i- 
■’.\ta® and his disciple iii the second generation Ahu-Husad Muliammad- 
ul-Alla£. These founded the sect of the iiluTazila or .Secessionists, 
from an expression used by Al-Has ui-al-Basri himself. Wasil accepted 
the doctrines of qculr and of faith as sufficient for salvation, but he 
taught that if a believer [mo’ iiiiii) died uiuvpentant of great sin he 
wciU to hell but after a time would be pcnnltlcd to enter heaven. Ahu 
Husail further developed the doctrine of q-idr. Holding that in this 

world man was endowed with free-will, he t night that iu the next all 

chamJ-es were predestined. Further ho rejected the evidence of tradition 
for things connected with algJiaib, the unseen world,’’ and taught that it 

‘ Macdonald, op. cit., p. 115, says; ‘Practically unly tlic Walihatiites in Central Arabia 
arc Haubalites ’, but as literalists the Abl-i-lladis wberov. r tl. y may bo found must accept 
or be influenced by Hanbaiite doctrine. 

; Died 131 H. Others say that Amr-bin-Lbi;d a. as the pupil of .\1-Basri who seceded 
from bis teaching. He died in 144 H. For a sketch of Hasan Basri’s life and teachings 
see Claud Field, Mystics and Saints of Islam, p. 2 . 

3 The place given to dreams in Moslem works on an 1 -nea is of spiritual re-union with 
God haj puzzled some writers ■, s g Major J. dt3ph'a,ju ui his traaslatiou of tha Hadiyctt- 
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was not to be accepted unless among the witnesses to them there were one 
at least of the People of Paradise or Friejids of God, some of whom, he 
taught, were always in the world. These are tho auhd whose existence 
in the Punjab is still an important article of faith and who will be 
described later. 

This period and the one which followed it was one of extremely 
acute theological speculation. How far it was due to contact with 
Greek thought it is impossible to gauge, but the times were the golden 
age of Muslim science and of bro.ad-minded toleration. But the 
IMutazilitfi ascendancy if great was destined to be short-lived. Its 
chief opponent was the jurist Ahmad ibn Hanbal, who staunchly main- 
tained the authority of tradition {naq^) in theology as against reason 
i^aql\ as he had done in law. Its decline was followed by a period of 
scliolastieism which in ta;n declined, even in the writings of the 
devout and versatile Al-Parabi into encyelop.'edism. 

We now come to what Macdonald' calls the great mystery of 
Muslim history, the Fatimid movement, which certainly appears to 
have been one which favoured progress and enlightenment. From the 
earliest times the family of the Frophet had nnfpie.stionably fostered 
science. Obscure though the historical material may be it is amply 
sufficient to prove that tlie movement appealed largely to the educated 
and enlightened elements in Islam. Closely allied with the movement 
and with Al-Farabi was the semi-secret society of the Ikhwan-.as-safa 
which flourished for a brief period at Basra in tlie middle of the 4th 
century of the Hijra. Its methods resembled clo.soly those of the 
Ismailians or Assassins. Its leaders raised difliculties and suggested 
serious questionings, and it is possible that its elevated eclecticism 
was the real doctrine of the Fatimids, the Ismailians, the Qarmatians 
and the Druses. Another ecloctive sect, but based on very different 
principles, was th.at of the Qairainitcs,* of wdiicli Alahmud of Ghazni 
\vas an adherent. "Murjiites in that they held faith to he only 
acknowledgment with the fonome, the Q.arramitcs took the Qitrun 

ul-B.<lqiqaf of Hakim Abu’l ajl .¥.111111(1 Saiia’i of Ghazna s.ayi ; " portion of tlic book 

(pp. 51-0) U, curioinly, dexoted to the intorpi-ftation of droann ; after ubich the author 
treats of the'incompatlbillty of the two «orld». again of the abaiidoiinient of earth and self, 
and of the attiininent of the utmn-t detrec "f self-annihilation (i)p. SC-S) ‘'—see p. .x.xix of 
the Introduction. Sana’i’s cliain of tlioiifrlit •» perf- (tly logic.al as dreams are revelatious or 
commnuications from the ‘ inv.siide W(jrld’. Il ii Kb.ild'iu writes on the' Sciei ce of the inter- 
pretation of dreams’ after his de-a riptloii of Snliism ( I)(> Slane, ie.r Proh'gomines d' Ibn 
A'A(tUonn, III, pp. 114 j(/.. Paris, . Ikdb aritir- treat the interpretation of visions 
as a science complete in itself, ‘ A Oook means great riche-, just as a hutclier means that 
one's ntf.iirs are mined. A plitsiciaii is paiii au'l slcki'Css, e-peeiall} to erne wljo is wre-tebod 
and needy. 'Hie tailor is tlie man in virtue of wlem troulde- and atliiction ,ire all 
changed to good fortune ’ ; and so on -.liih every thing and person that may be dreamt of. 
Xh'e nnseeu world has its and Xhv dast-i-ghiii', is a feature in countless legends of 


I Op. cif.. p. 165. On p. 166 he points out tliat Al-AIa’mun had combined the establish- 
ment of a great university at I’aglidad nilb a lav, 'urnig of the .Mids and the Fatimids 
in Cairo used all their intlueliee for the ad\.tne(Uient ot learning Tl.e Hisenrity and 
paucity of the historical data are donbtlcs- due to the fmt that uio-t of it perished with 
the downfall of the Fatimids and tlieir kimlred dynastic-. 


^ FunndGl by Abu Abdnllab ibn Kairam. an asctlie r.f Feistan, who died in 256 H. 670 A. D. 
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The beginnings of Sufiisni, 


in its most literal sense. ' 


By this time the doctrine oi Jcaslif, ‘ revelation the unveiling 

of the mysteries which supplemented tradition and reason — naql and ’aql 

had been greatly expanded and developed on two sides, an ascetic 
and a speculative. As regards the Punjab the former was destined to 
be the more important. Although ‘ there is no monkery in Islam ’ it 
was influenced from the earliest times hy the hatnfs or recluses of 
pre-Muhammadan Arabia and the or ‘ wanderers ’ aid rdhibs 

or monks of Christianity and other creeds. Their Muslim imitators 
were called Sufis, zuhids (ascetics), dbids (devotees) and n-alu or saints, 
but these terms had also special significance as will be seen later. With 
the accession of the Abbassides in 750 A.D. came a development of 
asceticism. The old believers found an outlet in the contemplative 
life, withdrew from the world and would have nothing to do with its 
rulers. ’ This spirit has unfortunately survived to the present day 
and leads some of the finest characters in Islam to stand rigidly aloof 
from civil life. The mystics of Islam are numerous and only a few of 
their names can be barely mentioned here. One of the earliest was 
Ibrihim ibn Adham, a wanderer of royal blood who drifted from Balkh 
to Basra and Mecca.® Another, Al Fudail ibn lyaz, was a native of 
Khorasan.^ These earlier ascetics were contemplative quietists. But 
ecstatic mysticism soon displaced quietism. The famous Ma'ruf al 
Karkhi* adopted similes from human love and earthly wine and his 
greater disciple Sari-as-Saqati® followed him. The latter is also credited 
with the first use of the term tanMd to denote union of the soul with 
God. 

But perhaps the greatest name in early Sufiism is that of Al-.Tnnaid,’’ 
on whom no shadow of heresy ever fell. Ash-Shibli® was one of his 
disciples and in his verses the vocabulary of amorous intercourse with 
God Is fully developed. The last of this group was Abu Talib al- Makki » 
The earlier Sufis had fled iut . the wilderness from the wrath to come, 
and wandering singly or in companies was the siiecial sign of the 
true Sufi. But they soon began to gather in little circles of disciples 
round a venerated Shaikh or prior, and fraternities began to form under 
masters like al-Junaid or as-Saqati. Monasteries were formed later 
but as early as 200 _1I. _ traces of such an institution are found in 
A. D. 816 KborSsan. The organization of these institutions followed later. 

1 Macdonald (op. cit., p. 171) speaks of the Karramite movement as ■ a frank recoil 
to the crudest anthropomorphism’, hut it mrat not be forgotten that under the niia/mivides 
Ghazni was a brilUant centre of learning and culture. 


A. D 


•Macdonald, pp. 174-5. . • ti. t „ 

• Died in 161 H. A long poem current in the .Tumna valley describes Adham fno.'r 
777. and his marriage with a king’s daughter. It doabJess preserves a tr.vdition of tl,i, mystic 

For a sketch of his teacbin- see Field, op etf., Zb f} Hia story re.-ills the renuncia- 
tion of Buddha, and he may have I'ecn inHuenced by Gnostic doctrines , Xidiolson The 
14 and 16, ’ 


803 A. D. 
816 A. P. 
871 A. D. 
909 A. D. 
946 A. D. 


Matties of Islam, pp. 
•1 Died in 187 H,. 
6 Died in 200 H.. 
® Died in 257 H. 

^ Died in 297 H. 
s Died in 334 H.. 
48, 62, 56, 62 and 116. 
’ 9 Died in 886 H. 


For a sketch of his teaching see Field, op. cit., pp. 4(’, ft 
Karkh is a suburb of Baghdad. 

Nlcholion gives many details concerning him ; op. cit. 


pp. 34-5, 


132 H. 


996 A, D. 



921 A. 
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The Sufis provoked orthodox criticism less hy their theological 
speculations, of which IsMm hns generally been remarkably tolerant, 
than by their mode of life. Their introspective practices seem to have 
evoked little condemnation.' Rut their prayer-meetings or zikrs 
were fiercely attacked by the orthodox as opposed to recognised public 
worship. The Sufi principle of tawokkal or dependence upon God 
was also reprobated, and even the more sober Sufis approved the 
principle of I'aah or industry, citing the example of the husbandman who 
first casts his seed into the ground and then trusts in God. 

Meanwhile the speculative, theological side of Sufii«m had also m le 
headway and when it gained the upper hand zAJiiil (ascetic) and Sufi 
were no longer convertible terms. This movement roused more bitter 
hostility than the other in cases where its exponent was suspected of 
political leanings towards the house of All. Abu Yazid al-Bistami* 
in spite of his pantheistic leanings died unpersecnted in 2fil PI., but A. D, 
al-Hallaj,* the cotton-carder, a disciple of al-Junaid, was put to death 
with great cruelty in .3b9 H.. What his real views and aims were 
■ it is impossible to s.ay. In spite of his assertion : ‘ I am the Truth’ 
he was defended by the great doctor al-Ghazzali* who upheld his 
orthodoxy, while lamenting some incautious phrases used by him. 

To the Sufis he is a patron saint and martyr who represents the spirit 
of revolt against formalism and dogmatic scholasticism. 

Ike Tslamir hierarchy. 

The office of Qazi-ul-quz5t or head of the Qazis (judges', also 
known as Sadr-i- Jahaii, appears to have been one of considerable anti- 
quity. It was an cstalished office under the latter style at Ghazni, and 
at Firnzkoh under the Ghorian Sultans.” Known also at Dehli, as the 

’ Tliere is a striking resoniblaiice between tlie Siifis, seeking by patient introspection 
to gee the actual light of God’« presence in their hearts, and the Greek monk^ in Athos, 
sitting solitary in their ce\U and necking the divine. 

* For Ahu Ya7id al Bist^mi (Bayazfd Buitami'l see infra, p 540. ^ee also Nicliolson, 
op. cH.f pp. 17 and pnagim. 

For a sketch of (Husain ihn) Mansur Hallaj sec Field, op- cif., pp. His teaching 
was from the Moslem standpoint a iieresy of the worst kind, for he preached a doctrine 
of personal deification, saving, ‘ I am God He h'^ld that ns tlie liumanitv 

{ndsdf) of Gol comprised the wli le hodilv and spirilnal nature of man, Goii’s hUtU, ‘ divinify * 
could not unite wiMi that nature except by meaus of an iucamatmn or an infusion {hvhil) 
of the divine spirit. Tho Hulnlis "ho believe in incarnation, are repmliatcd hy the Sufis 
in general quite as vcheinontlv as by orthodox Moslems: Nicinison, op. cit pp. 150-1. 

'i\iQ nnfs bf Hallaj wis seen runnins: behind him in the sha]'e of a dog (??/., p. -lOX hut 
such an idea was not pi culiar to him. Ilig apoloo-lsts have denied that his words have the 
meanings attributed to him. 

For a sketch of al-Ghazz-ili see Field, op, cit.. pp. ^ t'reat rxi)onf nt of 

tiki" and anticipated Jnlal-ud-dfn ilumi’s fe:iching'that this is the host of all popsihle worlds ; 
evil being a part of the divine or.ler and harmony : Nicholson, 0 /?, oif , pp. -4, 4fiand90. 

® T. N., p. 3, § 9. At Cairo the dignity of grandmaster of the lodge, dax-H-hiat was 
frequently combined with that of qnzi^nl-qnzat or chief justiciar. Von Hammer gives the 
following classification of the degrees of the Assassins : — 

^hnilch, gnind-m aster. 

grand prior, or the three in number who ruled the three 

provinces of the Assassins 

J)ai, master or prior, and fully Initiated, 

fellows, in process of initiation wlio were vlotlied in wlnte with red insignia. 

Fidwi, fiddif agent or devoted one, « r the young men employed to carry out cecrt t 
murders who were intoxicated with hashish. 

La88iky\d,j brother or aspirant: History of the Atga^.-^inSt pp, 79 and -0. Bui 
dai appears to have been synonymous with khalifa and hudshet (hujjat) : p, lOS, 
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Sadr-ul-Isl4m, it was the principal court of justice and lawyers and 
learned men, whether inhabitants of the country or forelg^ners, were 
under its inspection. The Shaikh-ul-Islam, corresponding to the 
western Shaikh-ush-Shuyukh, had similar jurisdiction over all faqtrs, 
native or foreign.^ 

The name of the earliest holder of the office of chief Qazi is not known . 

At the time of the accession of Altamsh it was held by Wajih-ud- 
Din Kasani who, with the lawyers, first took the oath of allegiance to 
him." A later holder of the office was the chief Qazi of Hind and 
Sind, Kamal-ud-Dm IMuhammad, son of Burhan-ud-Din, of Ghazni, 
who occupied it under Muhammad Tughlaq.* 

In Peshawar, if anywhere, one would expect to find the Muham- 
mad priesthood organised on regular lines. Bearing in mind that the 
people of this district are nearly all Sunnis and the Afghans generally 
of the Hauafi seeH it is not surprising to find the clergy fairly well 
organised. The mullah.^ or priests, as distinguished from the astdnaddrs 
or holders of a place [astdn) who may cr may not be devoted to religion, 
are the active clergy and are divided into four classes, viz. the imam, 
the 'tmilldh proper, the sJiailcIi and the tdlih-nl-ilm. The imam is 
merely the leader of the congregation {jamd’al) of a mosque in prayer, 
but he can hardly be described as the head official attached to it.® 
Several m'xlldJis are generally attached to each mosque and one of them 
generally succeeds to the office of imam. They also act as his deputy 
when absent and call the azdn, but they are mostly occupied in teaching 
the village children. The Shaikh is one who having renounced worldly 
pleasures has become th.e disciple {murid) of a huzurg or saint, while 
the tdlib-vl-ilm is in theory a seeker after knowledge. 

Alongside the regular clergy and independent of their organization 
is the hierarchy whose members are collectively styled nddnaddr, a term 
which implies that its holder had an ancestor who acquired the title of 
zlv.rg or huzvrg by holiness or miracles in life and at death left a 
shrine, mosque or sacred spot as a memorial or at least a reputation for 
sanctity. His shrine is an asidn or zidraf. Any Mussalmiln may 

The dai t as also called naqib, bnt while the dai corrr spoii.h d to time the huj^at 
corresponded to spnee : Encyclopedia of Islam, p. S95. 

The people ranked below these degrees or f.riined the b west of them. 

Another series of Ismailian grades was: — 

The Imam 

The hufj at ov jiroof, designated hy the Imam and ,al or called isJs, or seat He 
corresponded to the grandmaster. 

The suo asaa, corresponding to the grand prior. 

Tlie d"i, missioners 

The matuni or friends, corresponding to the raflk. 

The muTcallali, or doglike, corresponding to the lay-hrethren 

The mnmini, believers, or pupils : ibid, p. 58. 

* E, n.I., Ill, pp. 578-70. According to Macdonald, op. cii., p. 113, the dignity of 
SI aikh-nl-Isikm was first created hy Snltan Muhammad II in 1453. His court stands 
at the head of the judges of the canon law, ndio have jurirdictiou over marriage, divorce, 
inheritance, and all private and family affairs. Other courts .adniiniater the custom, urf or 
ntfat, of the country, and the will of the ruler of the country, often expressed in statutes 
gdnins. 

* 28., p. 691. 

’ 25., pp. 690, 694. 

* Peshfiwar Gaitttter, 1887-8, p. 110. 

' 25., p. 112. 
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beuome the fouaJer ol: such a fainity of astdnaddrH, but the Afghans 
recagnise four classes ainjiig them whoso preceJoiice is baseJ 'on'tlesceut. 
First come the Sayyils, always aildrossel as ‘Shah' and claiming 
sacred deseeut. Next come the pirs, descendants of Afghans, addressed 
as hddshdh. and endowed with many privileges including the cntrde to 
the women’s apartments. Thir l come tho mtd.iis whose ancestors were 
not Afghans but Immsd^as, enjoying similar privileges except the right 
of entrie specified. Last come the sdhibzddas, of a somewhat lower 
sanctity and less numerous though more wealthy than the pits and 
tnidns. Practically synonymous with ndhihzdda is tho term ahlidnd- 
zdda. These terms do not denote the sect of tho holder. For instance, 
the pir Abdul Wahab was an ahl-i-Jiadts by sect and was called the 
Manki mullah from his residence at Manki in Naushahra tahsil.^ 

The famous ahhu/id of Swat Abdul Ghafiir was a Gujar who 
earned that title by his learning and his de.scendintj are styled Akhxind- 
zdda or collectively Akliiind Khel. The latter term is applied to many 
Awans and Gujars who have little claim to the title, but who very 
often protend to bo Sayyids. They cannot be correctly classed as mullahs 
as they perform no priestly functions but cultivate land or graze cattle 
like Pal bans In Hazara, however, any one who has st'ulied the religious 
books of Isla n appears to be styled mulldh or among the Afghan 
tribes aMundzdda,’^ 

Less than half a century after the Hijra the first Moslem anchorite 
appeared in southern Arabia. This was ._wis or Ovais bin Umr, 
called al-Karani, fiom Karii his birthplace in Yemen. By command 
of the archangel Gabriel whom he saw is a dream Ovais abandoned tho 
world and led in the desert a life of contemplation and penitence — 
639-51) H. His followers became the Awisia or Ovahssi order, and in 
meniory of the two teeth lost by the Prophet at the battle of Ohod 
Ovais had all his removed and imposed on them the s une sacrifice.'’ 
In the pedigrees of the Pathans the name of a Sultan Wais or Uvais 
appears and this may signify their spiritual descent from this hermit. 

But the mystic teachers of Islim form two great schools, according 
to the two-foid system of purilication which they inculcate. The in- 
teriorists or Batinia, themselves sub-divided into two classes, form 
one school and the Zahlria or ‘ exteriorists ’ the other. The first sub-class 
of the former starts with the consciousness of man that he is constantly 
seen and observed by God. In consequence the ascetic watches his heart 
lest it be invaded by worldly thoughts. Thus the divine majesty 
displays itself to him in all its splendour and the ecstaev which its si;'ht 
produces leads the mystic to the very sight of his shaiH. For the more 
advanced a shorter method is indicated, but it does not differ from the 
former in principle or results. In the second sub-class the contemplative 
method is more physiological and less abstract, but the object in view is 
the same, viz. absorption in God. To attain it the aspirant must 
engrave on his mind the image of his shaikh and regard it as his right 
shoulder. Thence he must trace a line to his heart, destined to ^ve 
passage to his shaikh’s spirit, so that he may come and take possession 

* Peshawar Qaz tteer, pp. 144-5. 

* Hazara Gagetteer, 1888-4, p. 59. 

2 Petit, Zes Confrkries Mutulmanes, Paris, 1902, p, 6. 
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of that organ. By repetition the religious chief invoked absorbs the 
aspirant in the fullness of his being. The Zahirias instead of aiming at 
absorption in the Divine by quietis n aspire to attain it by voiced 
prayers designed to drown the spirit in the ocean of the divine being. 
The most efficacious of their formulas is of course the Li ildha-iU- 
Allah. To obtain tbe^desired result by its recital the eyes must be 
closed, the lips shut, the tongue folded back^against the palate and the 
bands held against the thighs — ^iii the ordinary attitude of prayer. 
The formula is repeated while the breath is held and the head turned 
alternately to the left and right. All the Islamic orders have adopted 
One or the other of these two methods, so that all are in some degree 
either interiorists or exteriorists ; but the Naqshbandis allow both of 
them simultaneously. ' 

Ko3e,§ 43 , The Shi’a tenets.— The usiU or fundamental tenets of the ShTas or 
‘followers' of Ali are five; — (Ij the unity of God, (2) his justness, 
(3) the divine .-uission of all the prophets, of whom Muhammad is the 
chief, (t) to consider Ali the Khalifa and his descendants from Hasan 
to ‘ Al-Mahdi,' the 12 Imams, and (5) the resurrection. Of these 
the fourth has led to the greatest dissensions in Islam. It is based 
on the doctrine ot appointment {alqi’tlui hilanas] ?held by toe ahl-i- 
Imdmia as adherents of Ali and the holy children of Fatima as contrasted 
with the ashdb al-ikhtiar) or doctrine of election held by the hliawdrij 
Murjia, some of the Mutazala, and a section of the Zaidia., The Shi'a 
doctrines thus rest generally speaking on the absolute sanctity of the 
descendants of Ali to whom in consequence almost divine honours are 
paid ; the Sunnis, while respecting the house of Ali, accord them no 
authority, and thus the tenets of the two great sects are irreconcilable. 
Aet so deeply rooted is this belief in inherit'^'d sanctity that the Sunnis 
hold in theory that the Khalifa must be of the Quraish tribe, though 
in practice the rule has never been observed. This doctrine of inherited 
sanctity is dependent on, or at least closely connected with, the belief 
in the^ metempsychosis, and has rendered it possible for the Shi'a sect 
to admit of many developments, so that from the cardinal tenet of 
the unity of God was eventually evolved a system of pantheism. This 
was due, probably, to the introduction of the Siili doctrines, which 
occurred in the seconl century of the Hijra, and had been preceded 
even then by an earlier mysticism. The initial inspiration {ilhini) 
is gained by repeating in absolute seclusion the name of Allah, until 
the utterance becomes mechanical, and then divini enlightenment 
ensues, as in the yoja. The esoteric teaching of the Sufis compares 
sensuality to ecstasy, and in this too has analogies in the Shaktak 
practices. As an organization Sufiism recognizes two grades, persons 
of admitted piety and acknowledged sanctity, being divided into two 
classes, u is. : — (1); the or those who are authorized to establish 

bai’at,^ or spiritual disoqileship, and (2) the (jhair-muhiz or those not 

' Petit, op. cit., pp. 35-37. 

^ Por a sketch of the philosophy of the Muta’zalas see .\li, op. cit,, p. 33olf, 

The term Qadarii 'f'as app i^ by their opponents to the extreme Mutazifas who held the 
doctrine of tafwiz or absolute liberty (free-will). 

’ For a note on bai’at or self-surrender see eud of this section. Latter-day Shi’aism 
is essentially quietist and the Nim or Khafif Shi’as are hardly to be distinguished from the 
Sinnis ; Multan Cfazetieer, p. 119. 
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so authorized, who are engaged only in the amelioration of najs or self. 
The Quran is valued as a divine revelation, but in practice the voice 
of the pir or spiritual director is substituted for it, and the murid or 
disciple has no further responsibility. Here again we find a resem- 
blance to the Guru-sikhi system of spiritual relationship in Sikhism. 


The Shi’a sects . — The doctrine of the [mamate contained within § 44, 
it the germs of schism. The Imamate being a light (nur) which passes 
(hy natural descent) from one to the other, the Imams are prophets 
and divine, and this heritage is inalienable. Thus the second Imam, 

Hasan, the eldest son of Ali, could resign his title of Khalifa, but not 
his Imamat which had descended to him and on his death passed by 
his inheritance to Husain. Its subsecpient devolution followed the 
natural line of descent, thus : — 

Yazdjerd, the last 
Sassanide 

Ali (the 1st Irnain). king of Persia. 

Hasan (the 2ud Iroirn). Husain (3rd) x daughter. 

Ali II, Zaiuu’l-Abidfn (4t]i). 


Muhammad Biqir (5th). 


Zaid. 

I 

Yahya. 


Ismail. 

Muhammad-ul-Maktum. 


Ja’flr-us Sadiq (6tli). 

] Muhammad-ibn-Abdulls, 

Musa Kazim (7th). al-Yafs-nz-zakia, 


I 

AU-ur-Riza III (8th). 

I 

Muhammad Taqi (9th). 
Ali lY^lOth). 

I 

Hasan Askari (11th). 


‘ the pure soul 


Muhammad AbJu’l Qasim, or Imdm Mahdi (12th), 


In the time of -dli II, the fourth Imam, the Imamites, as we may 
term the Shi^as, formed themselves into a secret order, with a series 
of seven degrees, into each of which its votaries were formally initiated. 
This movement transformed the Shi’a sect or faction into a secret 
society, or group of societies, and had far-reaching results, though at 
first it appears to have been merely a measure of self-defence against 
the oppression of the Sunni sect. It was soon followed by the great 
Shi’a schism, which arose out of a dispute as to the succession to the 
Imamate. Jafir, the sixth Imam, nominated Ismail, his eldest son. 
but on the latter’s premature death he declared that Musa was his 
heir, to the exclusion of Ismail’s children. The succession to the 
Imamate was thus governed by the usual rules of inheritance, the 
uncertainty of which has so often led to fratricide and civil war in 
eastern empires. 'I’lie claims of Ismail were supported by one party 
among the Shi’as, despite the declaration of .Jafir, and thus was founded 
the Ismailia sect. The other party, the Imamites, supported the claims 
of Mdsa, and this sect of the Shi’as believes that the twelfth Imam, 
Muhammad, is still alive, that he wanders over the earth, and is 
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The Ismailians, 


destined to re-appear, The Ismailians on the other handhold that the 
last visible Imam was Ismail, after whom commenced the succession 
of the concealed Imams. And to go back for a moment the Nosairians 
held that Ali was the last, as well as the first. Imam, and it thus 
appears that the Shi’a sects originated, historically, in divergent views 
as to the personal claims of the Prophet’s natural descendants to succeed 
to the Imamate. 

Rose, § 45. JsmaiUans . — The history of the Ismailians is of great interest 

not only in itself but also iu that the tenets of the sect are still a 
living force in the Muhammadanism of this part of India. The 
sect was also called Sibiun because it acknowledged seven Im4ms, 
ending with J a’far-ns-Sadlq and Ismail; and yet it held that the 
Imamate descended to Ismail’s son, etc.. History does not tell ns 
what became of the children of Is nail, but their sacred character 
lent Itself to the foundation of one of the most remarkable and im- 
portant organizations known to history. The Ismailians were first 
organised by Abdullah, a native of the Persian province of Khuzistan, 
who retained or revived the organization of the sect into orders which 
had been introduced in the time of the fourth Imam. His successors 
however gave an entirely new character to the sect. The descendant — 
probably a spiritual not a natural descendant —of Abdullah the 
Ismailian proclaimed himself the legitimate descendant of Ali and 
Fatima, and assuming the title of Al-Mahdi, usually given to the 
last Imam, founded the Fatimite dynasty in Egypt. His descendant 
Muhammad-ibn-Ismail indeed went a step further and accepted the 
doctrine that the Khalifa was an incarnation of the invisible Imam and 
as such a god on earth, abandoning app.irently the pretence of actual 
descent from Ali. To this teaching the sect of the Druses owes, in 
some obscure way, Its origin, and the idea that the Mahdi need not 
necessarily be re-incarnated in a descendant of Ali was fruitful in its 
results, for to it may be traced the claims of various Imams to that 
title. In India Shaikh Alai of Agra claimed to be Al-Mahdi and as 
among his disciples was Shaikh IMubarik, the father of Abdul Faiz, 
the wazir of Akbar, it is probable that that emperor was greatly influ- 
enced by Mahdavl ideas. To the same teaching may be ascribed the 
origin of the Babi sect in modern Persi.a, whose doctrines appear not to 
have penetrated to India, and various other movements in the Muham- 
madan world. 

When the fortunes of the Western or Egyptian Ismailians were 
on the wane, the sect was revived, in Syria, by Hasan Ibn Sabah, ' who 
was like ITmr Khayyam a companion and protdgd of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
waztr of Alp Arslan, Seljuk. Hasan reorganized the order, which he 
divided into four- grades, the fi'hvi, or ' consecrated,’ rafik, clai, and 

' His full name was .\Ia-Bil-Diii, Hasan, son of Ali, son of Muhammad, son of Jafar 
BOn of Husain, son of Jluhimraad, who claimed descent from ns-Sabbah-ul-Hamairi : 
Eaverty, Talaqdi-i-Ndsiri, I!, p. 1187. 

2 Other authorities say seven but Amir Ali says that the Eas'-cru Ismailians (Alamiitias 
or Mulahidas of Kohistiin' had four degrees. He ascribes tlie foundation of tlie Eastern 
Ismailians to Abdulla ibn Maimun, a J agian according to his enemies, a descendant of 
Ali according to his foil iwers. .\nifr Ali traces Id) sect to the Manicliioans through the 
Panlicians. It branched off irifo sub-sects ; — \i) The Egyptian Fatimites held that 
Ismafl was not the last Imam, the Imam having re-appeared in Obaidullah-al-Mahdi, Abu 
Muhammad Abdullah, the sou of Muhamir.ad-al- Habib, the last revealed Imam -. (ti) The 
Qaiamitas (Qarmatians), founded by Hamadaii ; pp. 303-7. 
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a fourth, and which became popularly known as the Hashish!, or 
hemp-eaters, a term soon corrupted into Assassin in the European 
languages, OE this order H isan was the first Shaikh, or chief, a title 
somewhat unfortunately translated Grand Master, seeing that the 
Shaikh claimed to be — at least in the person of Muhammad Kiah, the 
third Shaikh —an incarnation of the concealed Imam, wielding super- 
natural powers, and not merely the head of a militant religious order. 

Erom their stronghold at Alamut in the Elburz' the Shaikhs 
dominated Muhammadan Asia, by a perfectly organized system of 
assassination during a century an 1 a half, until, towards the close of 
the thirteenth century, the last Shaikh was overthrown by Hiilaku 
Khan, the descendant of Zenghiz Khan. The sect however was not 
exterminated, and, though it had lost its power, continued to exist, 
but rather as a sub -sect of the Ismailians than as an independent 
organization, in Irak anil the anti-Libanus. Its present head, a lineal 
descendant of the fourth- Shaikh, is His Highness the Agha Khan 
of Bombay, who has a considerable following in the Punjab and the 
regions of the Hindu Kush. 

Shi’a DissrxT. 

The Shi’as have however themselves suffered from dissents and 
dissenters from their dissent are called rawdfiz^ who are also styled 
Zaidias. The Imamate pissed, according to one branch of , the Zaidiis,'* 
from Ibrahim to Idris, the founder of the Idrlside dynasty of Mauri- 
tania. 

Other dissenting Shl’as are the ghai r-miikallad or Rafi-ud-din, and 
the muhalladin. The former make movements® while praying etc., and 
after praise of God repeat the amin aloud. These two sects do not 
pray together and indeed the ghair-muhallid, who,-e head-quarters are at 
Delhi under Nazir Husain, have a sepaiute mosque at Bhiwani. 

Lastly the Jibiiyas® had a preceptor at Hansi in Saraj-ul-Haq — a 
descendant of the four Qutbs. He was against both Shl’as and Sunnis, 
and his followers reason away the Quran and the hadii and believe 
that they will go to Heaven however sinful they may have been. 

' Elburz, the S.inskrit Iliraithi, w)uH pe'jm to have been famons for it^ hemp {Soma) 
in Vedic times: Oldeuberg, Seliqiot der Veda, p. 17S. Elburz means ‘ eagle’s neat,' in 
Turki. Amir Ali describes it as ' near Kazwin in E'pper Persia 

2 The fou.-th Grand .Master w,i3 the .Ala-Zakr'hi-ns-Sil.im, ‘ Zlkr-us-Salam and from 
him the Agha Khan is descended : rir \ nir .Ali, The Sjnril of Iflam, p. .dl-l. Some anthorl- 
ties say he was de.scended from the fifth Imam. 

3 See under Hafizi, Vol. Ill, p, 2i33. infra. 

4 Further the Zaidias split into four sub-sects ; — 

(»■) J.irudiai, who deny the succession of Isa, maintaining the claims of 
Muhammad -Vafs-uz-zakiya. 

(ill Sulaimanias, who preach a secular Imamate. 

(lit) Tab.aria3, who accept as Tijrhtful the hhil.’fat of .Aim Bakr and Umr, 
(io) Salehias, ) but not that of Osmin : Spirit af Vlam, pp. 294-5. 

’Atone time they stretch their hands ous.,- 1 - Is, at another they fold them doun, 
keeping the fingers straight in thi direction of the K.iaba, 

’ The .Tabarias are a very ancient sect in I-lim. They were rigid adherents of the 
doctrine of predestination : Amir XW, on. eit., pp, 331.'i. Tee.'h.il t'lr 'C s'.;ts, a'vl at 
least two off-shoots, the Sifat’as, ' attrinut.sts and the Mnshabhahas. 
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A priest, one Isa Qazi, a follower of this sect in Tosham, was dismissed 
from his post as being unorthodox. 

The Sects and Orders in IslIm. 

‘ It is a fairly safe rule writes Lukaeh, ‘ to measure the unortho- 
doiy of a Ivloslem sect by the extent to which it exalts Ali but in 
Moslem dissent there are many varieties of belief. The Shi-’as who 
prefer the term Imam to that of Khalifa include many sects of which 
the Inaamfa may be regarded as orthodox Shi' as. They believe in a 
succession of 1 3 Imams of whom Ali, his sons Ilasan and Husain were 
the first and the last named's direct descendant Muhammad Abu'l- 
Qasim the last. But he is believed to he not dead and is destined to 
reappear in the last days to rule the world, for seven years with the title 
of Imam-ul-Mahdi or the Imam or ‘ Director '.i 

The Shi'as proper are Asna-a'asharias, ‘ duo-deeemians ' as they be- 
lieve in the twelve Imams, but they are now called Shia's or Imamfas 
“par excellence. At an early period they were divided into two main 
sects or schools, the 7/sa/i guided by principles, and the akUdri or 
traditionlsts.2 Other 8hBa sects were the Kaisatfas and Hashimfas 
(now extinct), the Ghallfas or Ghullat — extravagantists, really des- 
cendants of the _ Gnostie.s — and the Nusairfs who believed in the 
divinity of Ali while the Ishakias, Numanfas and Khitdbfas were an- 
thropomorphists, believers in incarnations and the metempsyohosis.s 

According to von Noer Mukhtar ibn-Abaid’s heretical hordes 
followed a decorated chair said to be All's, and so tooUmer Roshaniahad 
Bayazid's bones placed in an ark and borne before him in battle etc. ; II, 
p. 169. .A.mfr Ali says the Boshainas were the exact counterpart of the 
Illuminati of Christendom and that Biiyazid, an Afghdu of Arab extrac- 
tion, acquired a taint of IManichfeism from the Ismailfas who still flourished 
in the hills of Khorasan. His later teaching was that ail existing objeecs 
are but forms of the Deity, that the pzr represented Him and that the 
ordinances of the law have a mystical meaning : perfection being once 
attained through the pit’s instructions and religious exercises, its exterior 
ordinances cease to be binding ; numbers of Ismailiaus are to be found 
in Gilgit and Hunza : op. cit., pages dll- 1.5. 

It is often said that Islam has 73 sects, but each sect asserts that 
all of them have gone astray and that the only true order is itself 
the 73rd, the or party of salvation. This accords with 

Muhammad's prophecy that his followers would separate into 73 sects 
and that of these all but one, the NAjia or ‘ Saved Ones would o-o to 
hell.^ 

‘ Lukaeh, Fringe of the Fast, pp. 209. 211. 

“ Ami'r Ali, op. cit., p. 318. 

‘ Ib., p. 314. Some popular Shi’a beliefs seem to be based on their theological doc- 
trines, e. g. — 

A Shi^a if offered bread divided into four parts will not eat it, possibly because he 
suspects the giver of wishing to make a Sunni of him, as Su luis believe in four Khalifas 
while Shi’as only acknowledge one : P. N. Q., I, § 538. 

Shi’as do not eat the hare bec.ause it was originally born of a woman and they 
say that by washing its flesh all runs away in the water, leaving only the bones : 11., 

II. ^ 990 — see I, § lOS. 

* Fringe of the Fast, p 151. 
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SUFIISM. 


In the belief of the orthodox Sunni sect itself the instmction 
imparted by the Prophet was of two kinds : — 

1. Ilm-i-zdhir or knowledge of the rules and regulations of 

religion by books. Those learned in this knowledge are 
called mullaJn and mcnilavi-i. 

2. Ilm-i-hatin or the concentration of the mind on God by 

worship. Those who apply their minds in this concen- 
tration call theinselves SuK. 

The bes,t Silfis of one class can imrart Instruction according to the 
methods of another class also, but ordinary people should adopt the 
tenets of one class only. 

Another definition is that : — “Those Muhammadans who follow 
tasawduf, the theology of the Stifis or contemplation, are called 
Sufis 

They have four pin as follow : — 

1. Imam Ilasan. 

2. Imiim Husain. 

•3. Imam Hasan Basri. 

4. Qumail, son of Zyad. 

The principal obstacles to a clear description of the Sufi doctrines are 
the fact that the term is applied generically to a number of orders and 
sects which differ widely in their practices and tenets, and the failure of 
writers ou Sufiism to distinguish between those bodies when des- 
cribing them 

The term Sfifi is derived from suf, ‘ wool but this is not incon- 
sistent with a theory that it was originally an adaptation of the Greek 
sophos. The terin appears to have been first applied to wandering monks 
who wore woollen garments in imitation of the Christian rdhils or the 
Arabian hantf$, a theory osien to the obvious objection that wool is not 
proved to have been worn by eitlier of those classes in climates where 
it would be a penance to wear it, and where its use cannot have been 


very comnion. 

With a vague tradition that the original order was the Sabatia, the 
ancient Sabians, the Sufis were early divided into two orders, or schools, 
the Hululia or inspired which held that the divine spirit enters into all 
who are devout, and the Ittihadia, or unionists who hold that the soul 
by union with God becomes God.- 

From these two schools sprang five sub-orders, viz . — 


The Waslia, ‘ joined ’ to God. 
‘ Ashaqia, ‘ lovers ’ of God. 
Talqinia, ‘ instructed'. 

Za kia, ‘ penetrated 
Wahidia, ‘ solitary 


' Macdonald, Muslim Tlii-olrgu. p, 1.30. E. B Havell has called attention to the fact 
that the* word urnn, which in Buddhist (and other) images symholised the divine eye, liter- 
ally meant ‘ wool’. But his expiflaati.m that t 


the Bivine Light was conceived as converging 

tiwariTthe centre ofBuddha'sVoreheal and so suggested a tnft of wool seems far-fetched : 

The Ideals of Indian Art, pp. 50-1. _ 

2 God is ioined with every “sentient being. He is as flime and the soul as charcoal. 
Brown (The Dervishes, p 53) gives all those seven wdera, tut calls the WasUa 
‘ Wasdlia the Zakia ' Z.irikia ’ and the Wahidia ‘ Wahdattia ’. 
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The term Batinia, ‘esoteric is applied to several Sdfi sects and, 
according to Wilberforoe Clarke, to the order of the Assassins. No 
general doctrine corresponds to this name, each sect having tenets of 
its oirn, but some of the ideas belonging to it recall the system of 
Avicenna. ‘All that proceeds from truth will be united in the univer- 
sal soul, and all that partakes of the nature of evil will return to 
Satan, t.e, to nothingness. This is what sectarians call the Resur- 
rection 

The Sufis acknowledge four stages, material or outward observ- 
ance — pardakht jismdni : — ■ 

tariqat, the path, 

m'arifat, divine knowledge or intuition, 
haqiqat^ truth, and 
toad, union. 

The organization of religious institutions in Islam dates from 
a very early period. Although in Islam is no monachism,^ in the 
2nd year of the Hijra i = 62?) A. D.) 4;5 men of Mecca and as many 
of Medina joined themselves together, took an oath of fidelity to 
the doctrines of the Prophet, and formed a fraternity to establish 
community of property and to perform daily penances. They are said 
to have taken the name of suji, but it is also s.iid that that term was 
first employed by Abu Hashim, a Syrian tdliid who died in 786 A. D. 
However this may be, during Muhammad’s lifetime Abu Bakr, after- 
wards the first Khalifa, and All had established jam&’at, ‘assemblies’, 
wherein vows were made and exercises practised ; and in 657 A. D. 
Uvais-i-Karani had established the first religious order of the greatest 
austerity. Abu Hashim appears to have built the first takia, ‘ convent 

The institution of the khdnqilt, ,a term also translated convent, is 
of unknown origin but its constitution is recorded. The men of it 
form two parties, the travellers and the dwellers. After a stay of three 
days the former must seek service in the khdnqdh, unless their time be 
spent in devotion. The dwellers are again divided into three groups, 
the aW - 1 - 1111100 , at or servitors, the aJtl-i-suhhat or associates and the 
ahl-i-khihoat or recluses. The first-named are novices who do service 
in or.ler to become acceptable to the meu ‘ of deeds and of stages ’, i.e. 
to those who are engaged in practices and have advanced some stages 
on the path or way. By service they acquire fitness for ‘ kinship ’, i.e. 
admission to the next degree in the order, and thus become a slipper 
out of the garment of alienation and of fainess, i.e. put off the garment 
of separation from the Divine. Abu Yakub, Susi, commends retreat 
{khihoat) to the old and siiJihat to the young. Some convents at any 
rate insisted on fitness for service by outward resemblance and inward 
and pure desire— whereby the candidate acquired kinship with sdfts. 
Exclusion was inflicted as a punishment, but the seeker of the pardon 

* It was also applied to sects outside IsLIm, sudi as the Jlazdakites a Maniehffi!in sect. 
In Iraq the Batinites were called Qarmatians and Mazdakites, in Khcrasan TaTimites 
end Malahids : Tlncyclopcedia of Islam, p. 679. 

’ WUberforce Clarke, II, p. 952. The Awdrif’ul-Ma'driJ, p. 1. 
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could be re-admitted on payment o£ a fine {ghardmat) wnicb took the 
form of victuals. 

Khdnqdhs were sometimes endowed, and sometimes not. If endow- 
ed and it was the testator’s wish that the income of the convent 
should be spent on the purposes of the lords of desire, i.e. those who 
have mastered their passions, and on travellers by the path [tariqat) 
it was unlawful to expend it on the habituated, i.e. on professional 
beggars, or the crowd that from bodily sins or attachment to the 
world had not attained to the stages of the heart, advanced, that is, 
along the pal h of spirituality. These provisions were clearly intended 
to secure the proper administration of waqf or trust properties and 
guard against abuses like those which fostered the sturdy mendicancy 
of the Middle Ages in Europe. 

Khdnqiilis withoitt an endowmient were ruled by the head or if 
the brotherhood had no head [sh.iikh] it had a discretion, like a 
head who could direct the brethren to abandon Jeasb^ and, putting 
them on tmpakkul, bid them rely on alms for their subsistence. To 
brotherhoods, not under a shaikh’s headship, whose members were 
‘ of the crowd of strong and of travellers who formed, that is to 
say, a body of able-bodied wandering faqirs, the latter course is com- 
mended, but weaker brotherhoods could choose either kash or mendicantyt 

It is curious to observe the transformation in meaning which 
the term kh dnqdh undergone. It now means ordinarily a tomb, 
especially that of a pir oi faqtr, a saint or holy man, not necessarily 
one of the regular clergy. Such khdnqdhs become surrounded by 
trees as no one dare cut one down or even remove fallen wood from 
a Jaqtr’s grave. They also tend to become sanctuaries for property 
as no one will venture to steal in the vicinity of a jaqh’s tomb. 
The tomb may be merely a grave of eartb, but is more often a pile 
of stones or bricks, with a wall to enclose the grave. As it is usual 
to make vows {mmnat) to such tombs, branches of the trees above 
them are often full of rags [berak] tied to the twigs ; or if a specific 
prayer has been answered appropriate offerings are hung up, such 
as a cradle for a child bestowed, a halter for a stolen bullock recovered 
and so on. A khdnqdh too may itself cure disease. Thus one at 
Ishar in Shahpur is famous for the cure of toothache and ague. The 
sufferer throws cowries down at the grave and his pain does not 
recur for as many years as he presents C'.'wrics. 

But a shrine is not necessarily a tomh and must be distinguished 
from it. Thus above Kathwai in the Salt Range is a shrine to Gorra, 
ancestor of all the local Aw\ans. As he passes it an Awan vows to 
put up a stone there if successful in his journey and so the trees 
around are full of such stones.- 

The adoption of the khinja or durveih’s mantle is not prescribed 
by the sunnat but only by the hadis or tradition of Umm-i-Khdlid. 
The kliirqa is of two kinds, that of desire and that of blessing. When 

1 W. Clarke tran-lates J-i.ti by ‘ acquisition but it clearly means ' iinlnstry ’ in tins 
context : see Catai.agu's Amlic hicf i/. p. ao.1 Imln-try «a. jiermi'siblc just as it was 
ami is to certain religious ordi rs in Cliristi ndoui. Macib'ii.ild translate' inii t>y ‘gaining 
of daily bread by labour ’ ; op cif., p. 179. 

Shabpur Oaz., Ifc97, p. &6. 
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the shaikh is convinceil of the murid’s desire for God he indues him 
with the former. The latter is bestowed upon him who with the 
shaikhs hath a good repute. To these two some add a third, the khirqa 
of holiness, which is bestowed when the shaikh wishes to appoint 
a murid his own khalifa. Thus the khirqa is a mark of initiation 
into an order and may also be given to designate the right of its 
recipient to succeed the shaikh in his ofBee. 

The rules as to the colours of the khirqa are elastic. The form 
and colour of the mari l’s garment depend on the shaikh’s intuition. 
If he sees him inclined to fine raiment he makes him don the coarse 
khirqa of grass, but if he finds him disposed to hypocrisy and ostenta- 
tion he clothes him in soft silk. He forbids him any fashion of colour 
which he would affect. The white garment prescribed by the sunhat 
is only for shaikhs that have gained freedom from nafs, the lusts 
of the flesh. The coloured garment is chosen for others as less time 
is required for its cleansing than would be taken up by white raiment, 
and blue is the choice of the Sufis, though black is better against 
defilement, because that colour is fit only for him who is sunk in 
the darkness of lust. In the flame of the candle one part is pure light 
and the other pure darkness. The place of their union appeareth blue 
and that colour is suitable to the hdl or ‘ mystic state ’ of the Sufi. 

Each order has moreover its distinctive khirqa. Thus in Egypt 
the RafaT wore a black turban with a red edging at one end.i The 
patched khirqa or muraqqa’at is the outward sign that the mystic has 
emerged from discipline of the ' Path ’ and is advancing with uncertain 
steps towards the Light, as when a toil-worn traveller having gained 
the summit of a deep gorge, suddenly catches a glimpse of the sun and 
covers his eyes.^ But the traditional and more probable explanation 
of the patched garment ascribes it to the Prophet's mihrdj on ascension, 
when the angel Gabriel showed him a coffer full of garments of many 
colours. The Prophet took these robes and divided them among his 
companions who transmitted them to their heirs, thus giving rise to the 
Islamic practice of bestowing garments or patches of them to consecrate 
the bonds which unite the master to his disciples." The rending of the 
khirqa also has a mystical significance. 

Zikr is the repeating of the name of the God, the profession of His 
unity etc. in chorus, accompanied by certain motions of the head, 
hands, or whole body. It is performed near a saint's tomb, in a 
sepulchral masjid or In a private chamber, ana generally on the occasion 
of a nativity imaulud). 

Most of the orders distinguish between the daily zikr or zihr-ul- 
auqU and the ‘ solemn' zikr-ul-jalldln. The former is recited silently, 
after each of the five daily prayers. The latter is used at ceremonies 
of the cult, especially at those observed on Friday. The Khalidia, 
a Turkish branch of the Naqshbindis, has adopted almost exclusively 
the ztkr-ul-khdfi or mental and silent zikr.^ But the Naqshbandis 

* Petit, op. cif., p. 44. 

» Nicholson, The My sties of Ulam, p. 49. 

® Petit, op.cit., p. 44. 

‘ Petit, »p. cit, pp. 48.51. 
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generally belong to the Zahiria school and so they especially afifect 
a deep-toned sikr.^ 

The zdhirs sit crossdegged, in a circle, within which are four 
candles. At one end of it are the murshids (verse-reciters) and the 
p’ayer on the flute (raflf). The of the exclaims al Fdtiha 

and all recite that, the opening chapter of the Quran. Then begins 
the ziJcr proper. ‘ There is no God but God ’ is chanted to different 
measures, first sitting then standing. Before the end of the majlis, as 
the whole performance is called, the zdkirs ejaculate the words rapidly, 
turning their heads violently, shaking the whole body, and leaping. 

The recitation of the whole of the Qurdn is called khatm and is 
performed by faqihs. When performed after a death its merit is trans- 
ferred to the soul of the deceased. 

Peregrination {safr) is commended as spirtually beneficial and the 
Sufis are in sympathy with Isa (Christ) because throughout His life he 
was in mfr. Twelve rules are laid down for the guidance of pilgrims. 

The men of this path, the path of the Siifi, are of three grades, the 
muhtadiydn or beginners, whose will is surrendered to the shaikh and to 
whom no raiment, goods or aught else is lawful save b^ his desire : the 
mufawassitdn or middle ones, who have surrendered their will to God and 
who submit, as occasion demands : and the mujitahiydn or perfected who, 
by God^s will, are absolute, what they choose being His will. 

Observing retreat (khilwat) in the way of the Siifis is another 
innovation on the sunnai, although Muhammad himself used to practise 
it in the caves of Hara, passing nights there in ztkr and devotion. 
Retreat for 40 days lifts every day a veil which keeps one separated 
from the hidden world. It should be observed once a year and consists 
in a collection of practices hostile to nafs and in austerities [ridzaf) 
such as eating and speaking little, shunning companionship, perse- 
verance in zikr, denying thoughts and steadfast awed contemplation. 
But in the opinion of the Sufis khilwat is not restricted to 40 days. 
The practice of khilwat translates into action, so to speak the renuncia- 
tion of the world idzalat dn un~nds), the vigil, as-sahr, and abstenance, 
as-sidm. Naturally it has endless variations among the different 
orders. 

To a beginner It is prescribed that he should confine himself to 
divine precepts, the suiinat of prayer and, at other times, zikr. For a 
middle one assiduity in reciting the Quran after the performance of 
divine precepts is best. 

The zicundr in Siifi parlance means something whereby they 
may attain oneness. Hafiz alludes to it in the story of Shaikh 
Sana’n, a Qalandar who in the paths of wandering or apostacy held 
mention of the rosary of the King, in the girdle of the zunnir. Being 
in love with a Christian damsel he left Islam and took to music, wine 
and swine-herding but he put on the religious cord,® strove to be even 

' Petit, op. cit., p. 52. 

’ Petit, op. cit., pp. 48-9. 

^ The passjge ia the Dii-an (I, p. 170) is obscure. Apparently the religious girdle 
of a Christian order is alluded to. Shaikh Sana’a however never abandoned the Muslim 
rosary of 93 beads (p. 1(59). Elsewhere Hafiz sails the patched garment the of the 

‘ way ’ (tariqat) : II, p, 807. 

QQQ 
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as the beloved (Christian) and within the religious cord mentioned' his 
love (of God ?). He had been influenced by the evil prayer of Ghaus- 
ul-'’azam, but was brought to Islam by an invisible hand and with his 
beloved made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The institution known as /)ii- mundi in the Punjab is typical of 
Sufiism though it cannot be said with certainty to be confined to it. 
The/)zr is also known as and corresponds to the shaikh of the 

Sufi. Next in order to a prophet ranks the shaikh, a term which signi- 
fies being a khalifa, a deputy or vicar whose duty it is to call men by 
the path of Muhammad to God. His condition is called shuyukhiyat 
and 15 admirable rales are laid down for his guidance in relation to his 
murid. He must show no greed for his property or services. 

The Murshid is also called, mystically, the sdr[i or cup-bearer, the 
mutrib or minstrel. 

The perfect murshid is termed the vintner, hhammar. 

The murshid of love who calleth the disciples to the path of God 
is called the malldh, sailor. 

JibraTl, Muhammad^s murshid, has his mansion in Sidra, the tree 
of Paradise which is sometimes identified with the Tiiha or lotus tree 
{Zist/phus Lotus), but more generally with the tree of Paradise. 
Samiri, a sorcerer of Samra, cast dust from Jibr.PiPs path into a calf of 
silver and gold, whereby it became alive and spoke : I, p. bl 1 : cf. 
E.xodus VI, 1-6. 

Thus in Muzuffargarh every Muhammadan has a yir, but he need 
not be learned or even of known piety — indeed man\' are notoriously 
immoral. But he should iiave a reputation for being able to secure the 
objects of his murid’s vows. The pir is commonly chosen by lot. 
The murid secures his pir’s intercession by an annual offering called 
huhal which is collected by the pir himself or his deputies in the most 
shameless way, even force being resorted to.' 

Sufi Literatore. 

There are hundreds of books on Sufiism, in Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu. The most important and generally recognized are .—the Fasds- 
ul'Ilikam, To fir-ul- Quran -nnA Futuhat-i-Makki, in Arabic, by Shaikh 
Muhy-ud-diu, ibn-^Arabi : the Diwdn, Lawdiha and Bubd’iydt, (in 
Persian) by Abdur Rahman Janri ; i\\n K ash f-ul- Mali jvh by Shaikh ^Ali 
Hajwm : the Mathnain (in Persian) by IMaulavi Riimi : the ’ Aicdrif- 
ul-Ma’drif (in Persian) by Khawaja Shabab-ud-Din, Suhrwardi : 
the Tazkirdl-ul- Auliyd, lldhi Xdmi, Biiisar Adma, dauhar-uz-zdf, 
Montaq-ut-tair and others (in Peivian) by Shaikh Parid-ud-Din Attfr : 
the Ihyd-ul-’u’tim fin Arabic) by Imam Muhammad Ghazali ; the 
Fath-ur-Rabldni and Piituh-ul-ghaib (in Arabic) by Shaikh 'Abdul 
QMir Jilani. The Iladiqate of Hakim Saniali is also wjrth mentioning. 

‘ MuzafEargarh Gazetteer, 1SS3-4, p. 03 ; ef. p. 60 also, U'llbt-rforce Clarke nienfijDs an 
extreme development of the institution. An order of the Siiffs called t-c Murtaza Shihi 
make an image in clay of the murshid. ThU the murid keeps to prevent him from 
wandering and to bring him into identity with the mt rtiid ; op. cit., p, 10. 
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Some of those by authors who lived or live in the Punjab are 
given below, but it should be understood that the list is not at all 
exhaustive: — 

The Khaziiiat-rd-Asfya by M. Ghulam Sarwar of Lahore, the 
Qiinun-i- IsJiq, the commentary on the kdfis of Hazrat Bulla Shah of 
Kasur, Ihe Majmd’ah-i-Qdnun-i-tauJiui, the Qdnun-i-suluk, the 
Qdnu»-i-m’arifat, and a lecture on Muhammadan Sufi Philosophy by 
H. Anwar All of Rohtak, tlie Tnhfat-dld Ashiqm, the Gtilzdr-i-f artii 
and the Kaslat-nl-mahjdb. 

A monthly journal issued at Lahore is devoted specially to the 
subject of Sufiism. Its name is the Ami-ar-us-SdJii/aJi and an associa' 
tion called the Anjuman Khuddam-us-Sufiyah, whose president is 
Sayyid Haji Jama'’at All Shah of Alipur Sayyidan in Pasrur Tahsfl, 
Sialkof, also exists. 

The older Sufi historicxl books are Snftitai-ul-AuHyd, Jtanzat- 
ul-Asfiiid, Khazinat-id-Asfiyd, Sair-id-Aqtdb. Silsalat-nt-fahsibi Gan- 
jina-i-Sarwan, Ihyd-nl-Uliim and Kimiya-i-Su’dJat by Imam Muham- 
mad Ghazsli. 

A modern historical work is the fian-nl-Arifiit by Maulavi 
Ghulam Ahmad of Sarabhal. 

The special books of the Qadiri teaching are: — the Gvld.a%ta-i- 
Kardnidt of Hazrat Shah-i-Jflan Ghauth-i-’Azam j\Ifran Muhy-ud- 
Din (Pfr Sahib Baghdadi) : the Man dq that of Hazrat Mahbdb-i- 
Subhani the Pir Dastgir who has about P9 names: the Mandqih-i- 
Ilazrai SMh Kangal which is greatly revered in Kashmir, Kdshghar 
and other places. 

As to the Chishtis, the only book known in Hazara is the 
M a ’fdzd t-i’Chiskt. 

Muhammadans in general and especi.illy the Sufis hold that the 
whole world is divided into circles (tcildi/d) each in charge of a living 
mali or saint, called mhib-i-wildyat, who controls all temporal affairs 
therein. For instance this belief is expressly stated to prevail in the 
Ambala District. 

The doctrine of the avl'ia appears to owe its origin to Abu Huzail 
Muhammad al-Allaf’ who taught that there were at all times in the 
world these ‘ Friends of God ' wh > w'ere' protected agaist all greater sins 
and could not He, Their words are the basis of belief and the tradition 
is merely a statement of what they said. The Suffs recognised walias 
or women waUs* but none appear to be known in the modern Punjab. 
The last of the Muwahids or his disciple.? extended the doctrine and 
held the wali to be higher than the prophet, na'i or rasdd} Later Islam 
regarded all members of a religious order as darices^i, but only those 
gifted by God with miraculous powers as v:alU* But Ash-Sha^rani® 

1 He died circa 266 H. aud waa .a in the second veueratiuu from Wasil s Mae- 

donald, Muslim Theology, p. 139. 

2 74., p. 173. 

5 II., p. 263, 

^ 74., p. 208 . 

i 74., pp, 279 and 281 • 6 He was a Cairene ami died in 973 H. 
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developed tbe doctrine at length, teaching that the waits possess a 
certain illumination {ilhdm) which differs however from the inspiration 
of the prophets, so that they never reach their grade but must always 
walk according to the law of a prophet. They are all guided by God, 
whatever their rule or tariqa may be, but that of al-Junaid is the best. 
Their hardmdt are true miracles and are a reward of their devout toil, 
but the order of nature will not be broken for any one who has not 
achieved more than is usual in religious knowledge and exercises. All 
walls stand under a regular hierarchy beaded by the QuLb, yet above him 
in holiness stand the Companions of the Prophet. This teaching marks 
a re-action from that of many Sufis who had held that the stood 
higher than even the prophets themselves. The Wahabis rejected the 
intercession of the waits with God, but for the body of the people 
lives of the waits abounding in tales of their miraculous achievements 
still command credence. 

The doctrine of the m*.j Its was however extended by various Sufi 
writers on lines already familiar to us from the accounts above given 
of the spiritual degi-ees among the Ismailians. Hujweri, the great 
exponent of this teaching, tells ns that the saints form an invisible 
hierarchy at whose head is the Qnth (axis), the most eminent Shfi of 
his age. He presides at their spiritual and miraculously convened 
paidiaments. Below him stand the following grades in ascending order : — 

Lowest of all ai’e the 300 ahJiydr or ‘ good/ and the 40 ahddl (substitutes! 
and then come the seven abrdr ‘ pious ' ; then four auidd (supports) and 
the three naqahd or overseers. The members of this celestial hierarchy can 
only act by mutual consent, but it is tbe special task of the autdcl to go 
round the whole world every night and if on any place their eyes do not 
fall, some flaw appears in it next day and they must then inform the 
Qutb so that by bis blessing the defect may be repaired. 

This is Nicholson’s account,* but other authors give variants of it. 
Thus Petit describes the belief that there are always a fixed number of 
saints on earth, 4000 according to some, only 356 according to others. Di- 
vided into seven classes, corresponding to their degrees of holiness, these 
privileged beings have, after this life, access to heaven and formed by 
their union Ghaus-ul-Alam^or ‘refuge of the world '. At the head of the 
hierarchy is the Ghaus-ulAzam or ‘great refuge’, the saviour whose 
merits can atone for the sins of others without compromising his own 
salvation. No one knows him, nor does he know himself. Next to 
him comes his wozir, the Qutb, the most influential saint of his genera- 
tion, the pole round which humanity revolves unceasingly. More pre- 
cisely he is called the Qutb-ul-Waqt, or ‘ Pole rf the Age ’, or Qutb-ul- 
Aqtub, ‘ the Pole of Poles ’. Below him come the atitdd or ‘ pickets ’, one 
for each of the cardinal points, with Mecca for centre. Contrasted with 
the autdd are the iJiidr or ‘ elect ’, only seven in number but ever 
on their proselytizing journeys to spread the light of Islam. Petit 

I The Mytiict of Islam, in the Quest Series, pp. 123-4. 

> Ghsns is a title of Moslcni saint* whose iinihs in the artlonr ol tl.eir devotion fall 
asunder. Its literal meaning is said to be ‘ redress ’. Ghars-nl-’azam wa? a title of Abdul 
Qddir Jildni, 
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translates abdal by ‘ cbanging,’ because tbeir cadre is always fixed, and 
as soon as one dies another takes his place. But authorities differ as to 
their nunaber, some fixing it at 70, others at -to, and some at only 7. 
While they live chiefly in Syria the najah or 'excellent 70 in number, 
prefer Egypt, while the 300 nagdb or heads of groups protect the rest of 
Africa Wall is a title only borne by dead saints, so that it results from 
a kind of popular canonization. ^ 

Somewhat analagous to but not apparently connected with this 
system of waits is the belief in the Pir Ghaib, regariling whom 
Mr. Muhammad Hamid writes The Pir Ghaib or Ghaib Pir 
appears to be a name given to a class of saints whose names are not 
known or whose miracle it was to hide themselves from the people at 
some particular period of their life, or it might be that the body of the 
saint disappeared after his death. With the concealed Imam (Imam 
Mahdi), however, the Ghaib Firs do not seem to have any connection. 

I know of a shrine of a Gh^ib Pir at Jalali (Aligarh Distiict), whose 
name is not otherwise known and it is this ignorance of his name that 
has probably given him the epithet of Ghaib Pir. Pir Ghaib is the 
name of a place at J ullundur regarding which a remarkable legend is 
current. Imam Nasir-ud-Dia was a native of Nakshab,^ He lived from 
252 -334 H. 866-9415 A. D. and came to Jullundur where he miraculously restored 
to a widow her son who had been buried alive beneath the walls of 
Jullundur as the sole means of keeping what had been built during the 
day from falling down at night. He atterwards converted the Jogi who 
had been guilty of this nefarious sacrifice. It is most meritorious to 
work the well near this saint’s tomb during his fair and there is much 
rivalry among the owners of bullocks for the privilege of doing so. 

The significance of this legend seems obvious. The Imam converted 
a people, it says, who believed in sacrificing human beings in order to 
supply guardian spirits to the walls of a town, saving youths from such 
a fate, and supplying a more efficient guardian in the Pir Ghaib. The 
Imam Nasir-ud-Din appears in the Saintsof Jalandhar as Nasir-ud-Din 
Shirazi, To make room for the mosque erected in his memory the shrine 
of the Jogi Jalandhar Nath is said to have been pulled down — a highly 
probable tradition, though it is difficult to think that he was not earlier 
than Nasir-ud-Din Awadhi, the preceptor of Nizam-ud- Din Aulia, as 
Temple has suggested.® 

SfjFi Orders. 

The Sufis are divided into ll- orders— 9 of which are Qadlria and 5 
Chishtia. In the former are included the Suharwardi. These three, 
with the Naqshbandi and Naushahia orders or sects, are spread all over 
India. This classification differs somewhat from that given in Volume 
III, p. 4-31, and many differences of opinion e.xist as to the historv of 
the various orders, as will be noted below. But the following pedigree 

1 Les Coitfriries Mus-\lma’te3,\>y the llevnd. Pere I.onis Petit, Paris, 1002. 

2 ‘ A place said to be in Persia, but perhaps the same as Karshi iu Bokh.ara’ : Parser 
Jullundur S, B., § 17, p. 58. But Naksbab is the place where the veiled prophet of 
Khorasan performed his miracle of making moonshine. 

® Legends of the Punjab, III, pp. 168, 199, 
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able which traces the foundation of all the orders to natural or spiritual 
descendants of Ali or Abu Bakr is of some interest : — 


r 


MUHAMMAl). 

I 

Aij 

I 


Kamil, Imam Hasan. Imam Hosain. 


r 

Kli. Habib Ajmi 
(Founder of the Ajmh). 


r 

Kh. Tafiir 
(Founder qf tbe 
Tafuris). 


Kb. Dadd. 


Kh, Maruf Kavkhf 
(Pounder of tbe Kharkbfe). 

Kh. Siri Siqtf 
(Pounder of tbe Siqtfs). 

S. Janaid 

(Fonuder of the Janaidfs), 


Kb. Hasan Basrf.' 

I 

1 

K. Abdul Waliid 
(Founder of the Zaidfa). 

I 

I 

K . Fazal, son of Ayaz 
(Founder of the Ayazis), 


K Ibrahim Adbam 
(Pounder of tie Adhamis). 

I 

K. Hazika 
I 

K. Habera 

(Pounder of the Haberis) 

I 

K. Abd 

K. Ishaq Shamf 
(Founder of the Cbisbtfs), 


Ab6 Bakab. 

Salman Farsi. 

Imam Qasim. 

I 

Imam Jafar. 

Bazid Bustami. 

Sh, Abu’l Hasan. 

) 

Sh. Abd’l Qiaim, 
K. Abu’l Ali. 

I 

K. Ydsaf. 

1 

K. Abdul Khaliq. 

L 

K, Arif. 

K. Mahmud 

I 

K. Ali, 


K. Muhammad Baba. 

S. Amfr Kftlal. 

K Baha-ud-din, 
Naqshband. 

(Pounder of the Naqshbandfs) 


r 

Hazrat Mamsadoln. 


Sh. Abu Ali Hasan. 

Sh. Abu Ishaq Gazrdui 
(Founder of the Gazrdnis). 


^ 

K. Ahmad, 

I 

Sh. Amoia. 
Sh. Wajf-nd-Din. 

J 


Sh. Ahmad Din 
(Founder of theTusis). 


Sh.Zid-al-Di'u 
(Founder of the Suhrwardia). 


Sh. Abu Bakav. 

Sh. Abdul W.abid, 

Sh Ahul Farab. 

I 

Sb. Abul Hasan. 

Sh. Abu Said, 

Sh. Abdul Qadir 
( Founder of the Qadirfs), 


SI). Najam-ud-Dfn 
( '■'ounderof the Firdausis). 

Of the four principal spiritual orders, descended from the Pj’opliet, tbe N.aqshbandi 
descends through ti e Caliph Al'd Bakr, the Suhaiwardi througl) the Ciliph 0 i ar, and the 
Chishti and QAdaii through tbe Caliph Ali Bclnn- is given the genealogical table of 
the Sibiri sub-division of the Ch-shtis. The uam.-s are given as spiritn.ally clescen.led, and 
are not the only ones. For e.\ample Caliph Ali lad many disciples besides the inidm 
Haan Basri, but they have their own lines of descent and that is Hie case with other 
notables also. 


> A. S. 
affiliation. 


That this table is not confined to natural descent but includes spt'ntval 
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Suji spiritual descent. 

THE PllOPHEl', from whom was spiritually Jesceudcd; — 

Hazrat Ali (son-in-law of Prophet). 

Imam Hasan Basri (of Basra). 

Khwaja Abdul Wahid. 

Khwaja Fuzail bin Ayaz. 

Multan Ibrahim bin Adham of Balkh (the kia^, who ablic.ited his Ihroue) . 

Khwaja Hazifa-al-llarashi. 

Khawja Hnbcra-al -Basri (of Basra). 

I 

Khwaja Aluv llamshad. 

Khwaja Bu al-Ishaq Shami (of iSyria}. 

Khwaja Abu Ahmad Abdal, the flr^t Cbishti (of Chisht). 

Khwaj i Muhammal Zahid Maql)ul Cbiahti (of Chisbt). 

I 

Khwaja Yusiif Nasir-ud-Diu Cl.ishti (of Chisbt). 

Khwaja Qutb-ud-Dm Maudiid Chishti (of Chisbt). 

Khwaja Haj Sbarit Zindni 

I 

Khwaja Usman Harvani, 

Khwaja Muiii-ud-Dln ChL-bti (of Chisbt), the saint of Ajmer. 

Khwaja Qutb-ud-diii of Delhi, the Qutb Sahib, 

Shaikh Parid-ud-Din, Shakarganj, the famou- Baba Faiid of Pakpattau 

Haziat Makhdum Ala-ud-Din Ali Ahmad Hazrat Hizam-ud-DIu of Delhi, whose spiritual 
Sabir ot I’irin Kaler (near Rurki). His descendants are called Nizamis, 
spiritual descendants are called Sabin's, 

-'•b. Shams-ud-Din Turk of Pauipat. 

Shah-i-Walayat Sh. .Jalai-nd-Din of Paoipat. 

Sh. Abdiil Haq of Radauli (U. P.). 

i 

bh. Arif Sahib . 

! 

Sh. Muhammad Sahib. 

.Sh Abdul Qadus Sahib Qutb of Gangoh ^U. 1'.). 

Sh. Jalal-ud-Din of TLanesar. 

Sh. Nizam- 'id-Din of Balkb. 

I 

Sh. Abu S’aid of Gangoh. 

Sh, Muhammad Sadiq cf Gangoh, 

Sh, Daud Sahib of Gangoh. 

Shah Abul Maiali. 

! 

Hazrat M.rau Syed Shah Bhik, the famous and so on. 

Milan Sahib, whose tomb is at Qhuram, 
in Patiala State i and so on. 
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The Ohishti Order. 


In the mystio language of the Sufis these four sects, the Naqsh- 
bandi, Qadlria, Suharwardi and Chishti, are called khanwadai (houses) 
and are sub-divided into minor sects known after the leading members 
of the parent sects. 

In the Punjab disciples of the Chishti, Qadiria, Suharwardia and 
Naqshbandia orders are found but adherents of the others are very few 
in number. They profess Islam and are religious orders, not castes 
though they tend to become tribes. A Muhammadan of any caste 
or tribe can adopt the teaching of any Sufi order and retain his caste. 
Celibacy is not strictly observed by these orders, but it is preferred by 
their leaders. These orders differ in their practices and religious 
doctrines. 


The Chishtia Order, 

In contradiction to the generally accepted account' the foundation 
of the Chishtia order is by some ascribed to Khwaja Ahmad Abdal* 
of Chisht, where he was enshiined in S53 H. He was the disciple of 
Abu Ishaq Shami who was buried at Akka in Sham (Syria) and not in 
Chisht, as often stated. The order claims to originate from Ali the 
fourth Caliph himself through Hasan Basri and thus appears to be the 
youngest though it is the most popular of the four great Sufi sects. 

Ghistia methods and, practices. 

At initiation a disciple first recites two raha’ts of namaz or prayer and 
is then given certain instructions, which he is directed to observe with- 
out demur, such as the precepts : — (1) that a faqtr takes food in the 
name of God, (2) that he spends his life in remembrance of God [ijdd-i- 
Tldhi), (3) that he sleeps with death, and (t) arises with the kalima,. 
He is exhorted in these words : — ‘'O disciple thou hast become a faqir 
and shouldst follow these precepts : and as the word faqir contains d 
letters fe, qdf, ye and re, the,/c which expresses faqah or fasting, the 
qdf, qanaat or contentment, the ye, ydd-i-Ilihi or remembrance of God 
and the re, riydzat or penance, so shouldst thou possess these four quali- 
ties ” : vide the Bdgh-o-Bahdr of Mfr Umman. 

After this he Is bidden to concentrate attention on his mnrshid or 
spiritual leader in a certain way everyday, then some ism or sacred name 
is disclosed to him and he is directed to go to a shrine, to fast there for 
40 days called ehil.i kashi and to keep on repeating the sacred name. 
Lastly the spiritual pedigree of the order is declared to him. By degrees 
he makes spiritual progress and sees visions of all things and places up to 
’arsh or heaven. In this state when the two stars, Nasira and Mahmuda, 

' See Vol. II, p. 172, and cf, the Khciztnat-al-Asflt, Vol. I, pp. 239-40. 

2 See art. on AbdAL in Vol. II, p. 1. The Abdals, known in Turkey as Tnrkalu, are 
there described as wearing no clothing. They lived entirely on herbs and held women in 
horror, yet achieved such an evil reputation that early in the 19th century they were 
almost exterminated. Vet even of recent years they were frequently seen on high-roads anil 
in provincial towns and held in respect and even awe by the populace, who term them Abdils : 
W. S. Monroe, TurTcey and the Turks, London, 1908, pp. 280-1. The Abdals are undoubtedly 
supposed to be living representatives of the 70 abddls who succeed to the 40 rijal-ul-ghaib : 
Brown, The Dervishes, pp. 82-3. See also supra, p. 524. 
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become one he nttamg the condition of seJtaioa or spiritual waking con- 
sciousness, and thus he reaches the loh-i-malifuz or protected plank. 
Past, present and future things manifest themselves to his sight, that is 
to say he gets a vision of all the worlds and thus when he repeats his 
meditation from his very heart, a condition of taqwim or deep trance 
supervenes and he learns or perceives the all-pervading spirit and meets 
the mystery of nds and naijdz ; nds orders but unydz is silent, and the 
great mysterv of i$ni i-zdt or ‘ name of self' reveals itself to him. 

The five Chishtia sub-orders. 

1. Zaidi, from Kbawaja Abdul Abad,* son of Zaid, whose shrine 
is at Basra. 

2. AyazI, from Khwaja Fuzail, son of '’Ay iz, whose shrine is at 
Kufa.2 

3. Adhami, f om Khw.lja Sultan Ibrahim, son of Adham, whose 
shrine is at Baghdad.^ 

4. Chishti, from Khw^ja Ahu Ishaq Shami Chishti, whose shrine 
is at Chisht, a town near Herat in Afghanistan. 

5. Hubairi, from Khwaja Hubairat-aI-Basri.‘ 

The Zaidi, 'Ayazi, Adhami and Hubairi sub-orders hive long since 
ceased to be recognized as distinct and the only descriptions of them in 
almost all the Siifi books are to be found under the Chishti order. 

Formerly the Chishtia order was one, but now it is split into two 
sub-orders: (1) Nizamia from Xizam-ud-din of Delhi, (2) Sabirla from 
Khwaja Ala-ud-din Ahmad Sabir, nephew and sou-in-law of Baba Faifd- 
ud-Din Sbakarganj. 

The Sabir Chishtfs have an important shrine at Thaska Mirdnji in 
Karnal. ^ It is called Rozai Shldi Bhi'k and a fair is held there on the 
loth Shaban It was founded by Nawab Roshan-ud-Daula, minister of 
Muhammad Shah, at a cost of some ten lui-lis of rupees in the time of 
Muhammad Fizil, successor of Shah Bliik from whom it takes its name 
and Was begun in 1131 H. It is administered by Mian Imam Shah 
7th in succession to Shah Bhik who is celibate like most of his prede- 
cessors and the faqirs of the sect, the succession being governed by 
spiritual relationship. 

Drugs such as hhang. cZ/aro-s, tobacco and liquois are strictly forbid- 
den to be brought or used in the shrine or its precincts. 

1 Intlie acconnt of the ZaiJi in Vol. ITI, p. 510, Ab'lul Aha'l is incorrect, it should be 
Abdul IV'abid. A sect called Za'di is dominaut in C'LUiral Yemen, where it was established 
by the Imam-ul-Hadi Y^aby.u in Pol A. D. and tlir.'.uirh bun tije present Imam of Yemen 
claims de.'cent from All an 1 1 Atima. Unlike other .^lii’as the Zaidi regard Ali as the first 
rightful Khalifa by personai fitne^s .ani net by selection. Th-v pilgrimage to diecca and 
regard one imde to Karbala as a work of supi-cr 'g.tion ; G. Wyman Bnty, Arahia Injelix, 
pp 38.32 4. A Sayyid i 1 Multan is smnet'ines called Z ddi as descend- d from 
Zaid Shahid, grandson of the Imam llumln : dlultln Gazttteer, 19. l-L', p. 154. 

- Tl e shrine cf Kbwdji I'uzel is not in Knfa. It is in Mecca : tide Kf> azinzt^ul. Asjia. 
Vol. I, p. 2.!0. 

^ ^ The name of Khwiija Ibrahim .-Vdhiiti is wnongly g''ven as Ibrahim Adbim Kh5n 
{iiidf p. 236). His shiine is not in Baghdad. It ism >bam. 

* The shrine of Habera Basri is not in Marasb but in Basra (vide Mahbub-ul-Arfan). 

BBB 
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ChishH shrines. 


Tombs of Sh4b Bbik^s disciples form the seven or eight minor 
shrines subordinate to this. They are at Talakam in Jagadhri tahsil, at 
Handi Khera in Naraingarh tahsil, at Gangheri and Thaska Ali in 
Thanesar tahsil, at Ramba in Karnal tahsil and at Kuhram in Patiala. 
Although the saint died on the .5th Ramzan his v.rs is not kept on that 
date as it falls in a month of fa^ts and his disciples decided to hold it a 
little earlier ; so the nrs is held on the 10th of Shaban and lasts till the 
18th. It is the occasion of a big fair. 

The name Sabir is thus explained : — One day Baba Farid ShAh 
Ali Ahmad's spiritual director and maternal uncle bade him give food 
and alms on his behalf to the poor. This he did and though stationed 
at the langarkhdna (refectory) night and day he did not quit it to take 
his food at his own house. As he got weaker day by day, his mother 
asked the reason and he replied that he had taken no food for several 
days as his leader's orders were to distribute it to others but did not 
authorise him to take any for himself and also that as he was required 
to be present at the poor house, he could not leave it. For this he re- 
ceived the name of Sabir the ‘ patient ' or ‘ contented ^ 

The following is a list of some of the best known Chishti shrines ; — 


Name. 

Place. 

Hijri year of death- 

The shrine of Qutb Sfihib at Mihrauli 
near Delhi. This saint forbade a building 
to be erected over his tomb. 

Delhi 

]4th Rabi- 
ul-awal 633, 

That of Khw4ja Niz4m-ud-dfn Aulia, 
Snltdn-ul-Mashaikh, commonly called Sul- 
t4njl Chishti, at Arab Sarai near Delhi. 

Do. 


The shrine of Bu Ali Qalandar Chishti 
known as the Qalandar Sahib, at Budha 
Khera in Kamal. 

Karnal 

724 

Khwija Shams-ud-din Chishti Sabiri 
called Shah Wilayat, at Panipat. He was a 
spiritual descendant of Ali Ahmad Sabir. 

Panipat 


S. Jalal-ud-din Kabir-ul- Aulia Sabiri 

Ditto 



called the Makhdutn Sahib, at Panipat. 
He was a Turk, and descended from the 
foregoing. 


Shah Lakhi 

Shah Bhik Miranji or Mfran Sahib 
Mfranji 

Sh. Farid-ud-Din 
Sh, Sharf-ud-Di'n 


Ambala. 

Thaska. 

Thanesar tahsil. 
Pakpattan 64.4 or 669 

Panipat 724 


» Ali Ahmsid’a shrine is at Pi/an-Kalisr near Eoorkee. His life is given in the QuUdr- 
Sdbir* The Prophet gave him the name of Ala-ud-Dfn before his birth and his narenta 
that of Ali Ahmad, i-a-cuw. 
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Name. Place. Hijri year of death, 


Kh. Amir Khusro 

Near Delhi 

725 

Sh^h Nasfr-ud-Din, Roshan 

Delhi 

757 

Chiragh Dihlwl. 

Shah Kaku 

Lahore (Delhi Gate) 

880 

Sh. Jalal-ud-Din 

Thanesar 

979 

Sh. Jan Ullih 

Lahore 

1029 

Sh. Haji Abdul Karim 

KotNahli in Lahore 

1045 

Sh. Abdul Khalik 

Lahore 

1059 

Sh. Muhammad Arif 

Do. 

1071 

Sh. Muhammad Siddiq 

Do. 

1084 

Sh. Abdul Muali 

Do. 

1116 

Sh. Abdul Rashid 

Jullundur 

1121 

Sh. Atiq Ullah 

Do. 

1131 

Sh. Muhammad Salim 

Lahore 

1151 

Sh. Bahlol 

Jullundur 

1170 

Shah Latif Ullah 

Do. 

1180 

Maulana Fakhar-ud-Din 

Delhi 

1126 

Syad Alim Ullah 

Jullundur 

1202 

Sh. Nur Muhammad 

Tajasarwar near Mu- 

1205 

Sayad Ali Shah 

bar, a town in 
BahAwalpur. 
Jullundur 

1213 

Sh. Muhammad Said 

Sbaraqpur, Lahore 

1214 

Sh. Mahmud Said 

Jullundur 

1220 

Sh. Khair-ud-Din 

Lahore 

1228 

Hafiz Mui 

Mauakpnr 

Taunea in Sanghar 

1245 

Kh. Muhammad Sulaiman... 

1267 

Maulvi Amanat Ali ... 

tahsfl. 

Amroha 

1280 

Hiji Ramzan... 

Lahore 

1282 

Sh. Faiz Bakhsh 

Do. 

1286 ‘ 


Some Chishti saints. 

The full name of Bu Ali Qalandar was Shaikh Sharf-nd-Din Bu 
Ali Qalandar. Born at Panipat, it is not certain as to whose disciple he 
was, some holding- that he was the khalifa of Khwaja Kutb-ud-Din, 
others that he was a disciple of Nizam ud-Diii ,\aliya. He wrote many 
works on Sufilsm and in one of them, the Rikmaf-ydma, he gives a 
short autobiograpliy Araon^- hi.s numerous disciples were Sultan Ala- 
nd-Din Khalji and Jalal-ud-Din Khalji. In the llihmat-ndma he says 
that at the age of 40 he left Panipat for Della where he was entrusted 
with the office of mufti a.nd teaching Islamic law for 20 years. When 
his abstraction increased he gave up teaching and his office and spent the 
rest of his life as a Qalandar. He accepted no presents from disciples. 
He performed many miracles and died on the ISth Ramzan 724 H. 
(11th January 1324 H is tombs are at Panipat and Karnffi.^ 

At the zidtatgdh of Bu .kli Shah Qalandar the ms is held from 
9th to 12th Hamziin, daring which days the place is illuminated and 

' Many impurtaut aaiuts arc omitted from tLU list, to wit Maulana Fahlir-nd-dfn of 
Delhi, Shah Kaliinullah Jahdnabiidi etc,; while minor aaiute like salaiman Tanasa 
etc, are mentioned. 

* Khatimai.ul‘A.tfiya, pp. 326-8 j Atitar'i’jLhruir, pp. 100-1 j Mipdh-mt’Iamdrihh 
Fenian text, by Beale, p. 76, 
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Ghisliti shrines. 


Ibbetson, 
§ 224 . 


Qawals (singers) sing ghasols or hymns etc. Another fair, called the 
Bodakharah, is hold on every 'Ihursday in Jeth and Har. Once it is 
said the Shah wa- ^dtin.; on a wall oC the hnilding when 2 . faq'ir riding 
on a Hon drew near, 'ihe Shah orderel the wall to pay its respects to 
him, whereupon it movetl up and down in token of respect. So the 
people founded the fair in honour of the Shah. The shrine has been 
in existence for G'lQ years. It coutiius the Shah'’s tomb, made of 
marble, on which flowers are carved. The administration is carried on 
by a Shaikh majdu'ar. 

Another saint of great celebrity Is Boali Qalandara, contempor- 
ary of B:iba Farid. He nsed to ride about on a wall, but eventually 
settled at Panipat. The Jumna then flowed under the town •• 
and he prayed so continuonsly thaf he found it convenient to stand 
in the river and wa-h his hands without moving. After seven years 
of this he got siiiT, and the lishes ate Ids legs ; so he asked the river 
to step hack seven paces and let him dry- Inker hurry to oblige 
the saint she retreated seven miles ; and there she is now. He gave 
the people of Panipat a charm which drove aw.av all flies from t!ie city. 
But they gnunhled, and said they re.ther liked flies, so he brought them 
back a thousandfold. The p?ople have since repented. There was a 
good deal of tronhle about his funeral. He died near Karnal, and 
there they buried him. But tlie Panipat people claimed his body and 
came and opened Ins grave, on whicli lie sat up and looked at them till 
they felt asliained They ll.on tocik sonre bricks from bis grave with 
which to found a shrine ; 1 nt when they got to Panipat and opened the 
box they found his body in it, so now he lies buried both at Panipat 
and at Karnal. Flis history is siveu in the A'm-^-AJcLari. He died in 
724 Hij. (lo-24 A.D.). 

The following Chishti saints have shrines in Jind ; — 

Sayyid Jam U-ud-Diu or Shih 'Waliivat has his shrine at Jind 
town. He bHonged to the Chishti orJ/r and accompanied Shahab ud- 
Din of Ghor in his campaign against Rii Pithora. He was killed in 
battle at Jind, wliere liis s,n-ine was built A fair and vrs are held here 
in Muharram every year. His sister's son also has a tomb there and 
so has Shaikh TN'ali TIuhammad. Both belonged to the Chishti order. 

Shah Sondha’s shrine is at S.ifidon town. ITe belonged to the 
Chishti and Qadlria erders. 

Hidayatnllah rw IMuhariz Khan has his shrine at Kaliaua in the 
Dadri tahsil. IMoF iriz Kliiin was made commander-in-ehiof by Alaf 
Kluin, son of Tughl.iq, King of D Tiii, and was deputed in 730 H. to 
fight .against P 11 r Kalisn, ruin’ of K illina and the country there- 
abouts. He was killcl and hi^ shrine was built. A full account is 
given in tlie Jind Sl.ite AazdUcrA 

Shaikh MahmiiJ has his bhriue at Dadri town. He belonged to 
the Chishti order. 

Data Cianj B.iklnh, ’the saint, the bestow er of treasure'*, 'was 
really named Ali IMakhdum llujwcri- and a sou of Usman, sou of Ali 

' riinlkiiu Statt'6 Gazetteer, .tiuO. pp. 262 and ajo, 

• Huja-er was a suburb ot Ghazni j Uietoty oj Lahore, p, IVS 
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Jaldli of Ghazui. He was a disciple of Shaikh Abul Fazl, son of 
Hassan Khutbi. He followed the armies of .Vfas'ud, son of ^lahmud, 
to Lahore where he settled in 1 039 A D. The authorship of the 
Kashf-ul-Ma/iiub or ‘ Revelation of the Unseen^ is ascribed to him. 
He was a precursor of the Chishtis, for Khw.ija Muin-ud-Din of Ajmer 
is said to have spent 40 days at his tomb. 

Chishti shrines are not ua.neroas at Lahore but that of Shah 
Rahmatullah Shah (d. 170S A. D.)^ who was the spiritual guide of 
Abdus-Samad, viceroy at Lahore, merits notice. The saint is now 
known as Pir Samponwala or ‘ samt having command of snakes ’ owing 
to an incident which occurred near his tomb in Ranjit Singh’s reign. 

In Bahdwalpnr the Chishtis are important though only one shrine, 
that at Chishtiana, is held by them. Shaikh Taj-ud-Din,^ a grandson of 
Bawa Farid-ud-din, converted various Rajput tribes in Bikaner and this 
brought him into collision with the unconverted clans. They attacked 
him and the women of his household were swallowed up by the earth. 
A tower which marks the spot is visited by women who make vows 
there. Various stories associate Khwhja Xur Muhammad Alaharvi 
and Baba Xanak with the shrine of this saint, at which the Lakhwetas 
and other Joiya septs make vows for sons, while Muhammadans in 
general after the utibqa or prayer for rain sacrifi -e goats &c. and 
Hindus offer a chintz cover to ti\o tomb for restoration to health and 
distribute sugar and boiled grain as a thank-offering for rain,- 

Khwaja Xur Jluhamma 1 was a Kharral Panwdr Rajput. Born 
1142 H. in 1746 in the Shahr Farid ildqa of Bahawalpnr, he obtained the 
khildfdt from Maulana Fakhr-ud-Din Aluhib-un- Nabi at Delhi and the 
name of Xur Muhammad from his disciples as he was the perfect 
‘ light ’ (of God) , Better known as the Gibla-i-Alam, he performed 
countless miracles and could send his invisible body [tcajdil-i-ztlli) 
where he liked. He appeared after death to read thejnnd^a at the 
funeral of a murid. He had 4 khnlifa^, Xur Muhammad II of Haji- 
pur, Qazi Muhammad Aqil of alithankoL Hafiz Mohammad Jamal of 
Multan, ami Kliwaja liluhammad Sidaiman Khan of Sanghar. Their 
deputies in turn founletl gmldi'i in liahawalpur. Sindh and the Punjab, 
among them those of Aluliarnmnl .Vkhar at Itania in llissar, diakhdum 
Sayyid Mahmu'l of Sitpur and Aluhibh-'-Jabanian at Sh.dir Sultan, 
and others. This saint, who mu-t be cla-s ‘d a? a Chishti, has thus 
exercised a profound iulluenoe over t'lc wliede of the ‘-ouLh-western 
Punjab.® 

The shrine of linjra Shah f.rnuknm in IMontgomeiy is the subject 
of the conijiiiid in 1717. The descent of its 

founder is thus given; — Ghaus .Muh'-ud-Din Chishti, Abd-ur-Razaq, 
Sajyid Ali, S. dluhain n.ul Mu.sht'uj, S .Momani, Shams-ud-Din (I and 
II), Z,ihur-ud-Diii, S. SaJr-ud'Din, Fateh Hllali, Zain-iil-Abidin, .Ala- 
ud-Din Surakh-posh, T;ij Aliihammad Budauni and Baha-ul-Haqq, 
Budauni Hujrai. Gu the death of the last named, its founder, in 1565 
' fiisi ry of Lahoie, p, 137. 

' Bahawalput Gazetitti^ pp 174-5, 

" Ih., pp. 176-e. 
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his younger son Shah jMohkam was elected to succeed him. Bahd-ul- 
Haqq or Bahawal Sher left Budaun and settled on the bank of the Sutlej 
in a small village inhabited by Dhid Jats.^ By the miraculous use of 
his stafi the saint caused the river, then divided into several streams, to 
flow in a single channel. Once he rode to Pakpattan and tore off the 
tapestries from the tomb of Shaikh Parid Badr-ud-Dm Shakarganj, by 
which apparent sacrilege he enabled that saint to attain the highest 
heaven, into which his entry had hitherto been impeded. Apparently 
this saint supported the cause of Huraayun against the house of Sher 
Shah Sur, for in his restoration he entertained the emperor at a banquet 
for which a valuable horse presented to the saint by Akbar had been 
slaughtered. As late as the reign of Ranjit Singh, however, the parti- 
zans of the shrine seem to have carried on a religious war wuth those of 
Shaikh Farid. ^ This legend may give a clue to the significance of the 
shrines which have no roofs. In the Punjab Historical Society’s Journal, 
1914, pp 144-5, the present writer gave instances of hypiethral shrines 
in the Punjab. To that list may be added the shrine of Khwaja Baqi- 
billah Naqshbandi at Delhi, and the Chishti Qath's at Mihrauli : 
the roofless tomb of Pir Anlia Ghori near Bahaflurpur in ^lultan® and 
that left incomplete in honour of Gnjaifl, a sati in NabhaG and doubt- 
less many other examples could be cited. These shrines are all Muham- 
madan— with the pissible exception of the sati’s in Gurgdon — but they 
do not appear to be confined to any particular sect. Muhammad Latif 
says that fiujra in Persian means ‘ building-, mosf.jue or mausoleum with- 
out roof,'“ but all roofless shrines are not styled hujra in the Punjab. 

Jawaya Sliah whose G/fm is at Basti Kamboanwali in Perozepur 
was a ^lachhl and a faiir of the Chishti school. Born in Perozepur city, 
he went to live in the Basti when it was founded, and was buried there. 
No fair is held. 


^West of the town of Ilausi are the tombs of the four Qutbs, Qutb 
Jamal-ud-din and his three descendants. Tradition makes ‘ Sultan ’ 
Jamal -ud-Din a scion of the Ghazuivides who accompanied Mahmud or 
else Muhammad of Ghor iu his invasions. The tomb of Ah Tajjar/a 
disciple of Qutb-iid-Di'n ", stands in the enclosure. Ali Tajiar was his 
chief purveyor.® the -Jnil Qutb was bis son Burhaii-ud-Din, the 3rd 
Manawwai-ud-Din, and 'he 1th Xui-ud-Diu, Nur-i-Jahiin. In another 
enclosure are the graves of the four Diwans or successors of the Qutbs 
whose descendants are .till sajpul i-uashins and known as the Diwau 
bahibs. Miaky as the traditions are as to chronology the 1st Qutb is 
deacnbed as a disciple of Baba larid bliakargauj and the second as also 
a companion of II. >izam-ud-Dia of Delhi. Hence the institution must 
be classed as a Clii-hti one, though it is possibly older in origin than the 
time ot Bawa land. 


' A tribe otherwise unknown. 

“ P. Q., Ill, H 502, 613 and 73Z. 

= MnUau 0-azettter, 1901-02, i>. 123. 

* Vol. II, p. 312, injra. 

' Sist. of Lahore, p. 165 . 

' So the Hissar Gazettee-, 19o4, p. ,319, 
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Another tomb at Hansi is that of SayyW Nidmat Ullah Shahid 
killed in Muhammad-ibn-Sam’s attack on the place, in 588 H. probably. i 
Tradition adds thnt he was jn-esent at tlie battle of Thanesar and killed 
Khande Rao, brother of Fritlii Raj. However this may be, the fair held 
in Chet : t his tomb is called the mela-i-neza or fete of lances. His 
comrades who fell were buried at the Ganj Shahfdan 3 koi from Hansi. 

An interesting Cliishti shrine at Gula in Hissar is that of Miran 
Nau Bahar — the name signifies eternal prosperity — a disciple of Baba 
Farid of Shakarganj. On his return to Gula he was given some bricks, 
blessed by the curses of evil spirits, which he put into a mdri. Who- 
soever is affected by evil spirits or hysterical fits has only to put his 
head in the mdri to be rid of them. The date of the erection of the mdri 
is that of the annual fair. 

It is generally believed that the hhdnqdh was built about 750 
years ago. Its administration is carried on by Miran^s descendants 
who are Tirmizi Sayyids, while the keeping of it clean rests with an 
old family of ihddiins. 

The fair begins on the puranmdslii of Jeth mdi and lasts 2 
days longer. People affected as above are cured thus : — They are made 
to eat nim leaves wetted in the oil of a burning lamp and then made 
to put their head into the mdri' The evil spirit appears, talks, says 
why he troubled the man, prescribes a remedy and then departs. 

The Bidnqah of Shah Karim ud-Din is attached to this shrine. 
It is about 500 yards from it. He was some relation of Miran Nau 
Bahdr’s father. 

The shrine of Data Sher Bahlol.— This saint’s shrine lies a mile east 
of Hissdr. His name was Abdul Razzaq, Data Sher Bahlol being his 
laqb. In ISfiO (757 H.) he lived where his shrine now stands in a 
wilderness which was the hunting ground of Firoz Shah Tnghlaq, son 
of Salar Rajjab, a cousin of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq. In 1340 
when Firoz Tughlaq ca ne here to hunt he was astonished to see Sher 
Bahlol living without wjter etc, and had a wall built round what is 
now the town of Hissilr and a canal brought from the Jumna to it. A 
mela is held on the 6th of Mubarram. On Thursdays and Sunday 
the Muhammadans and Hindus of Hissar gather there for zidrat. 

The shrine of Shah Junaid . — This shrine stands 300 yards south 
of the Nagauri gate of the town. It comprises a small gumbad, a 
mosque, a well in the compound and some other tombs of the saint’s 
relatives Junaid, son of Chandau and grandson of Mahmud, was a 
native of Ajadhan (now Pakpattan) and a descendant of Baba Farid 
Shakarganj. An inscription in Arabic on the shrine runs—' Built on 
the first of Rabi-ul-Awal 927 H. (IhlOA.D.!: here lies Junaid bin 
Chandan’. Every year a mela is held on 27th Ramzan. 

The shrine of Ismail Shah . — This shrine stands close to the 
western side of the town. Ismail Shah settled here in ISOO A.D., and 
by his high character achieved such popularity that many became his 
> Epigraphia Indo-MoiUmioa, p. 19. 
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his younger son Shah iMohkam was elected to succeed him. Bahd-ul- 
Haqq or Bahawal Slier left Budaun and settled on the bank of the Sutlej 
in a small village inhabited by Dh'.d Jats.^ By the miraculous use of 
his staff the saint caused the river, then divided into several streams, to 
flow in a single channel. Once he rode to Pakpattan and tore off the 
tapestries from the tomb of Shaikh Pand Badr-ud-Din Shakarganj, by 
which apparent sacrilege he enabled that saint to attain the highest 
heaven, into which his entry had hitherto been impeded. Apparently 
this saint supported the cause of Humiiyun against the house of Sher 
Shah Sur, for in his restoration he entertained the emperor at a banquet 
for which a valuable horse presented to the saint by Akbar had been 
slaughtered. As late as the reign of Ranjit Singh, however, the parti- 
zans of the shrine seem to have carried on a religious war with those of 
Shaikh Farid. ^ This legend may give a clue to the significance of the 
shrines which have no roofs. In the Punjab Historical Society’s Journal, 
1914, pp 144-5, the present writer gave instances of hyprechral shrines 
in the Punjab. To that list may be added the shrine of Khvvaja Baqi- 
billah Naqshbandi at Delhi, and the Chishti Qutb's at Mihrauli : 
the roofless tomb of Pir Aulia Ghorl near Bahadurpur in ^lultan® and 
that left incomplete in honour of Gujari, a sati in Nabha^i and doubt- 
less many other examples could be cited. These shrines are all Muham- 
madan— with the possible exception of the sati’s in Gurgaon — but they 
do not appear to be confined to any particular sect. Muhammad Latif 
says that hujra in Persian means ‘ building’, mosque or mausoleum with- 
out rooV'’ fiiit all roofless shrines are not styled hujra in the Punjab. 

Jawaya hhah whose ''e,f /a is at Bastl Kainboanwali in Ferozepur 
was a Machhi and a faiir of the Chishti school. Born in Ferozepur city, 
he went to live in the Basti when it w’as founded, and was buried there. 
No fair is held. 


West of the town of Hiinsi are the tombs of the four Qutbs, Qutb 
Jamal-ud-din and his three descendants. Tr Gflif.inr) mtjlrDci * * 



chief purveyor.^ Ihe ’’nd Qutb was his son Burhan-ud-Din, the 3rd 
Manawwar-ud-Dm, and ^he 4th Nur-ud-Din, Nur-i-Jahan. In another 
enclosure are the graves of the four Diwans or successors of the Qutbs 
whose deseondauts are -till sajj.ul i-iiashtus and known as the Diwan 

1 ' ’“ 'r chronology the 1st Qutb is 

described as a d.sciple of Baba Farid Shakarganj and the second as also 
a companion of II. Aizam-ud-Din of Delhi. Hence the institution must 
be classed as a CIu- hti one, though it is possibly older in origin than the 
time 01 iJuwa Taml. 


‘ A tribe otherwise unknown. 

^P. X. Q., Ill, §5 503, 643 .md 732. 

= Mnltaii Oaiettter, 1901-03, p. 123. 

* Vol, II, p. 312, infra. 

' B’st. of Lahore, p. 165. 

' So the Hisaar Gazettte , 19o4, p. ,313, 
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Another tomb at Hansi is that of Sayyid Ni^mat Ullah Shahid 
killed in Muhammad-ibn-Sam’s attack on the place, in 588 H, probably. i 
Tradition adds that he was ]ircscut at tlie battle of Thanesar and killed 
Khande Kao, brother of Prithi Eaj. However this may be. the fair held 
in Chet et his tomb is called the mela-i-neza or fete of lances. His 
comrades who fell were buried at the Ganj Shaludaii 3 kos from Hansi. 

An interesting Chishti shrine at Gnla in Hissiir is that of Mfran 
Nau Bahar — the name signifies eternal prosperity — a disciple of Baba 
Parfd of Shakarganj. On his return to Gula he was given some bricks, 
blessed by the curses of evil spirits, which he put into a mdri. Who- 
soever is affected by evil spirits or hysterical fits has only to put his 
head in the m&ri to be rid of them. The date of the erection of the mdri 
is that of the annual fair. 

It is generally believed that the Ixhdnqdh was built about 750 
vears ago. Its administration is carried on bv Minin’s descendants 
who are Tirmizi Sayyids, while the keeping of it clean rests with an 
old family of khddims. 

The fair begins on the puranmdshi of Jeth sudi and lasts 2 
days longer. People affected as above are cured thus : — Thev are made 
to eat nim leaves wetted in the oil of a burning lamp and then made 
to put their head into the mdri. The evil spirit appears, talks, says 
why he troubled the man, prescribes a remedy and then departs. 

The khdnqdh of Shah Kaiirn ud-Dm is attached to this shrine. 
It is about 500 yards from it. He was some relation of Mfran Nau 
BahSr’s father. 

The shrine of Data Sher Bahlol— This saint’s shrinelies a mile east 
of Hissfir. His name was Abdul Razzaq, Data Sher Bahlol being his 
laqb. In 1310 (757 H.) he lived where his shrine now stands in a 
wilderness which was the hunting ground of Ffroz Shah Tughlaq, son 
of Salar Rajjab, a cousin of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq. In 1.310 
when Ffroz Tughlaq ca ne here to hunt he was astonished to see Sher 
Bahlol living without wrter etc. and had a wall built round what is 
now the town of Hi-^sar and a canal brought from the Juinn.i to it. A 
mela is held on the 6th of Muharram. On Thursdays and Sunday 
the Muhammadans and Hindus of Hissar gather there for zidrat. 

The shrhie of Shah Junaid . — This shriim stands 300 yards south 
of the Nagauri gate of the town. It comprises a small gumbad, a 
mosque, a well in the compound and some other tombs of the saint’s 
relatives Junaid, son of Chandan and grandson of Mahmud, was a 
native of Ajadhan (now Pakpattan) and a descendant of Baba Farfd 
Shakarganj. An inscription in Arabic on the shrine runs — ‘ Built on 
the first of Rabi-ul-Awal 927 H. (1 510 A. D.) : here lies Junaid bin 
Chandan’. Every year a mela is held on 27th Ramzan. 

The shrine of Ismail Shah . — This shrine stands close to the 
western side of the town. Ismail Shah settleil here in ISOO A.D., and 
by his high character achieved such popularity that many became his 
> Epigraphia Indo-MotUmiea, p. 19. 
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disciples, many villages in Bitaner were assigned to Inm and other 
states also gave him a yearly income. 

The shrine of the Chihl H«/i 2 .-'This shrine is called that of the 
forty reciters of the Quran who were 40 wandering of Bagh- 

ddd \rriving here in 1340 A. D. m the reign of Inroz Shah Tnghlaq 
thev settled at the place where the shrine now stands to enjoy the society 
of Data Sher Bahlol. All 40, it is said, were buried in one and the same 
tomb after they had been put to the swoid by the Dogars of Agroha. 

Two shrines exist in Sirsa— one called Abn Shakur Silmi and the 
other Shaikh Allah Dad Sahib. The former, a native of Salam in 
Arabia, came here in the time of Sultan Mahmud Ghnznawi. A very 
learned danvesh, he belonged to the Ibrdhfm sect founded by Ibrahim 
of Balkh who abandoned his kingdom and used to live in solitude in 
the hills. He wrote a work, called the Tamil id, on purity of mind. 
The l4th Shaban is the dite for the meJa at the shrine The^four 
cupolas one on each side of the shrine are called the foar cJiilds : — 
of Baba Farid Shakarganj, Baha-ul Haqq-wa-l-Din Zakaria Multani, 
Savyid Jalal and Biiba Nanak- since these four came here at different 
times and spent some time in meditation on Abu Shakur Silmi. 

A vearly fair is held at Palla in tahsil Null, in the i/idnqd/i of 
Khwaja' Musa Chishti on the -Mtli and 28th of Jamadi-iil-awwal. The 
khctnqd/'i was built by Khwaja Abdul Samad, a descendant of Kb. 
Musa in 1142 H; and the buildings attached to it by Nawab Shams- 
ud-Diti Khan of Ferozepur-Jhirka. Tlie grave is of white marble 

enclosed on all sides by a marble p.ilisade, but open on the top. ^ Sur- 
rounding the mazdr are some houses in which people can put up. There 
are two'gates, one to the eist the other to the south. The man .gement 
vests ln*the Quraishi Shaikhs of i'alla, tlie descendants of Shaikh Musa. 
In the fair each person offers a pice to the in 'zur and also reori or 
hatdshas with one pice The following offerings are also made 

Cloth from 5 to 100 yaiaU to cover the grave, a jhaVii (broom) 
which is deemed to possess the virtue of re noving pimples from the 
skin, malida (bread mixed with //.If and sugar) and milk and curd. No 
other shrine is connected with this. 


At the tomb of Shah Chokha' or Savyid Akbar Ali a fair is held 
every chdnd-rdJ oi the Muhammadan mouth of .Jamadi-ul-awal, ending 
on the 8th of that month, in this wise lYhen the new moon is seen 
a drum is beaten and the tomb is lit up. Every subsequent evening 
and morning a gathering lor fatihd-klivjdni takes place and sometimes 
> Th'i Biint of tl.e Jleos, see Vol, III, p. 84, infra. --V still more curious Ch'shti 
shrine is describe! below ; — 


The IcTidnqah of Dida Tim Shili ut T.nklihuji in FiTozeuur has a fair on the 4th H ar 
every year. Toe story is that Dada Y.atrn .'rah was a Chi-lit: jiicobr. He c.ame from 
Ajiner and settled in Marapah in Muktsar s jiiie 12u vtars nz'. Thence he was brought 
to Lakli.iluiji by Kaln an 1 1.akhn, p igirs. He h id a d.ici ile nain- d Savyid Lakhan Shah 
Bukhari On the d»y of :he lonuda'i.ni of Lakhan ji Dili Yati-.u Sc h breathed his 
last. The f air is attende.l by some 2UU men .ir.d or s ngers are invited to it. 

Some of tlie visitors go into .a trance iiv wavius the, r luvels 1 1 '.ently. Faqi's are fed free 
with bread, rice and meat. Bah dur shdh, Quredn, is .ts .r.ajdwar. Snecesnon is 

governed by natural relatioDshi.i, but ill the absence of a sin the inheritance would pass 
to a chela. Lamps are lit every Thursday nigiit, when people offer cash, or sweets. The 
khdnqdh of Lakhan Shili is connected with this. 
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verses are also sung. The drum is beaten five tinies each day. Faqtrs 
and shopkeepers encamp on plots of ground from Ist to 3rd of Jamadi- 
ul-awal, and shops ai’e opened on the 4th. The fdtiha-klnodni is finished 
on the 5th, and the fair ends on the 8th. Forty or even fifty thousand 
people of every sect visit this fair. 

Sayyid Akbar Ali was a CharKalot Meo. Chokha means ‘good', 
and probably the saint was so called on account of his miracles. J'he 
tomb is said to have been built in the reign of Akbar, but its kkddims 
state that the Persian phrase expresses the year of its found- 

ation which would thus be 939 H.. but the words are meaningless. 

The tomb is enclosed bv walls on all four sides, the outer walls being 
about iOO yards long, and 5 or 6 yards high, with two gates, one in the 
northern, the other in the southern wall. The nanbaf, or drums are kept 
at these gates. In both these walls are smaller doors for the convenience 
of the public. Inside all the four walls are htjrdi and ddldns in which 
visitors to the fair put up Between the outer and inner walls are many 
small ton.bs in which shop-keepers set up booths during the fair. In 
t^e north-western corner is a small mosque without a dome. The inner 
circuit has two gates, one in the southern, the other in the western wall. 

Inside it are two ddldn’i known as the Idm-dari, Under one is a 
tah~khdna and there are five or six small graves in the courtyard. At 
the north-eastern corner is a small roofless mosque in the form of an 
idgdh. North of the tomb stands a large mosque in which the Quran 
is read. Behind this mosque is a three doored room built of red sand- 
stone, which seems to be new for the middle door has an inscription in 
Hindi.^ In the inner circuit is a large stone tomb. Above it is a large 
egg-shaped dome surmounted by a golden kaias. This tomb has two 
doors, one to the south, the other to the east. Inside this building is 
the grave of Shah Chokha covered with a green cloth kept in position 
by a few stones {mttfarsh). Inside the building on the northern wall 
bang a stick, a wooden bow, a stone kanfha, two wooden swords (one of 
them a kiidnda), 5 small glass beads, and an iron bead known as ‘the 
simurgh’s egg By the grave are two Qurdns, two iron candelabra 
and an iron fatilaoz. 

Tlie administration of the temple vests in the villagers w-ho style 
themselves descendants of Shah Chokha. All the khddimn are Chishtls. 

Every Thursday at the fdtiha-khwdni Inbdn or incense is burnt. The 
tomb of the pir or religious teacher of Shah Chokha is said to be at 
Narnaul in Patiala. 

All that can be ascertained of Shah Ahmad Chishti is that he Gurgion. 
was the son of Shah Ismail. His father came to reside at Sajwari 
from Dasna in the Balandshahar District. After his death Sh^h 
Ahmad Chishti took his gaddi. His fame rests upon a tradition that 
once a Banjara bringing valuable goods from abroad met him. Shah 
Ahmad asked him what they ivere. The Banjara named some inferior 
goods. Shah Ahmad said ‘ Yes. It must be what you say ’ . When 
the Banjara reached his destination and opened the -goods he found 
that they had been transformed into what he had misrepresented 
them to be to the Shaikh. He came back to him and begged for 

K»ir«l R4m, ion of Salig Kalll of Mktbra, S, 1840. 
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pardon, which was granted and the »oods were restored to their origi- 
nal condition. So the Banjara had this shrine raised to the Shaikh’s 
memory. It is much worshipped by people of the surrounding villages 
some of whom have assigned lands to it. Nawab Murtaza Khan assigned 
4 or 5 hundred Inr/ftas. The pepole of ^Mahalta Qauungoyan in Palwal 
generally have their children shaved at this place. The annual festival 
takes place on 12th Rabi-ul-awwal. 

The influence of the Chishtis has penetrated into parts of the hills. 
Thus at the khanqoK of Bara Rtiai is the shrine of Abd us-Salain, a 
Chishtij founded by a Raja of Nasrota. Its fair is held on a Thursday 
in the light half of Jeth. 

Thk QiniRfA Order.' 


Abdul Qadir Jilani was born at Gilan or Jiliin in Persia in 1078 
A. D. His titles were Piran-i’Pir, Ghaus-ul-Azim, Ghaus-us Samdani, 
Mahbub-i-Subhani, Miran Muhay-ud-Din, Sayyid Abdul Qadir Jilani, 
Hasan-ul-Hussaini." Abdul Qadir Jilani's nephew {bhd ija) was Sayyid 
Ahmad Kabir (not Qabir) Rafai, ' the founder of the Rafai or Gurzmar 
faqirs, 

Abdul Qadir is said to have left his tooth-brush at Ludhidna. It 
has grown into a ntm tree at his shrine which stands in an open sp.rce 
near the fort. His fair is called Roshani and begins on the 11th of 
Rabi-us-sani. Hindu as well as TTuharamadan villages light lamps at 
his shrine and women desirous of offerings make offerings at it. Jats 
also bring cattle to it and make them jump for luck. The fair lasts 3 
or 4 days and songs of all sorts are sung by the ever-moving crowds 
both night and day, Prostitutes frequent it 

But the following local account of the fair makes no mention of 
.Tbdul Qadir or of the ni>n tree and assigns a very different origin to 
the shrine : — 


The Roshani Fair is the most famous in Ludhiana. It is held in 
that town at the khdnqali of the ‘ Pir Siihib ’ and people of all classes, 
mostly Muhammadans with some Hindus, attend it. Beginning on 
the inth of RabI II it should end on the 12th but it generally goes on 
for a week, more people visiting it at night than by day. Visitors 
present cash, sweetmeats, goats, milk, cowries &c., as they think fit. 
Every Thursday too there is a small gathering at the khdnqdh, especial- 
ly of Muhammadans. This Pir was Sayyid Muhammad, progenitor of 
the Sufi Sayyids of Ludhiana. At the site of the khdnqdh he practised 


' See Vol.m, p. 431. 

’ HerVlot’s Qanoon-e-lslam, p. 155. 

’ /*, pp. 157 and 193. Abdul Qadir GiUWi wa3 the son of Abi Salih and a disciple of 
Shaikh Abu Sa'fd. Born cn the 1st Ramzan 470 H , at the age of IS he left Gilan for Bao-h- 
didwheie he began his studies, and in 521 H. i.o began to preach. More than 70.W0 
people are said to have attended hi^ lectures. Hecoulltalk with the Invisible (Rijal-i- 
srhaibl, as well as with Khizr.and performed many unique miiacles. Many saints who had 
lived before him had prepbesied concerning him. He died on 5th Rabi II, 561 H., at the 
aue of no and was buried at Baghdad: A'Aaroial-tH-As/io, I, pp, 94-9 ; Safimt-ui-Aulia, 
Abd’ul-Qadir JiUni see Temple’s Legends of the Punjab, II, p. 
lo.3. Ihe faleof the mii-acniousretcu; of the drowning brideg.oom by the saint maybe 

f^te is celebrated on the ydrhi =\Wh [gjjdrjiln) of 
Habi, II : t6, p. i5S, citing Herklot’s QaHOon-e-IsUrn, p. 155//. 
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chila for 40 days shut up in a hut. At its close his disciples came to 
revere him and thus the Roshani fair was instituted. Sayyid 
Muhammid was a khalifa of Hazrat Hujat-ul-Aulia Shaikh Daud 
Gangd. From the Hadtqd DdMi it appears that he was contemporary 
with Alamgir and probably the khdnqdh was founded in his reign. 
Its mangement V'ests in the descendants of Sayyid Muhammad, and 
for its service one or two mujdwats or faqirs are employed. 

In imitation of this fair, another Roshani fair is held at Raipur in 
Ludhiana tahsil on the same date, but it only lasts a day and a night. 
It is held at Pir Daulat Shah’s khdnqdh, and his disciples {murids) 
gather there. 

Brown gives various details regarding the Qadiris. According 
to him Abdul Qidir’s title was Sultan-ul-Aulia or sovereign of the 
malls ! saints). 1 The insigne of the Qadiris is the rose, because once - 
the Shaikh -ul-Sa’id Abdul Qadir Gilani^ w.as directed by Khizr to 
go to Baghdad and on his arrival the Shaikh (apparently the chief of 
the town) sent him a cup full of water to signify that as the town was 
already full of holy men it had no room for him. But the saint put 
a rose in the cup, although it was the winter season, to signify that 
Baghdad could find a place for him. He was then admitted to the 
city. Abdiil-Qadir represents the attodr-i-sab'a or seven paths. ^ The 
initiatory rites rnn'idyaf at of a murid include the bai‘at or giving of the 
right hand clasped in the Shaikh’s right hand with the two thumbs 
raised up against each other. ^ 

The Qidiris have three grade.s of dsnceshy the murid, khalifa and 
shaikh. The khalifa is the shaikh’s vicar, c.g. Shaikh Ismail or Ruini, 
originally a Khalwatti, became the khalifa of Abdul Qadir. Sir Richard 
Burton was initiated into this order, rirst as a shaikh, then as a mursMd, 
or one allowed to admit murids or apprentices.® 

Thi Qddiria methods and practices. 

In the Qiidiria method of contemplation the discijde is instructed 
to attain union with God or reach to Him by the practices of yak- 
zarbi, du-sarbi, seh-zarhi chahdr-zarbi, iasax methods of repeating 
the name of Allah, and he must recite His name in a voice so pitched 
as not to arouse sleeping people. In yak~zirhi he repeats the word 
Allah with a certain pitch and length of voice from the heart and throat 
with emphasis once and then stops until his breathing is regulated and 

'Brown, Th‘ Derciihes, p ‘■0 

'‘lb , p. 89, apparently AbJul-ul-tj-id.r liim.elf oi one of hia auctcsaurs, 

'There arc 7 nanica < f AU'ib, used in siJer, each baviag its peculiar light, prayer and 
number of times whicb it must be repeitcd 

1. La-Illahi-iU-UlUb, blue, 100,000 times. ’ 

2. Allah the ‘ismi jalil or beauteous uame, yellow, ;8,536 limes. 

а. Ismi Hu, red, 41,630. 

4. Ismi Hai, white, 20,092. 

5. Wdbid, green, 93,420. 

б. Aziz, black, 74,644. 

7. Wadud, no light, 30,202. 

These numbers total 447, -574, hut their mystical sigiuticauce is not stated. It used 
t "> be necessary to recite the names the above number of times in order to cjualify for the 
degree of Shaikh. 

•IJ., p. 95. 

4 A.l-m idina, I, p. 14, 


Ztkr. 
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then he recites the word AlMh and so on. In zih' clu-zayhi he sits in 
the posture ot namaz (prayer) and recites the name of Allah once turn- 
ing his head to the right and again in the heart. In zilr seh-zzrbi he 
sits cross-legged and recites ‘ Allah ’ first to the right, next to the left 
and thirdly in the heart with a loud voice. In zikr cliaJidr-zarhi he 
sits cross-legged and recites Allah first on the right side, then on the 
left, thirdly in the heart and fourthly in front with a loud voice. They 
are also taught to pronounce the words la-Ildh 7 ■ UliUa in a certain 
way sitting with eyes closed. 

The nine Qadiria orders are the : — 

1. Habibi, from Khwaja Habib of Ajmi. 

2. Tafdri. from Khwaja Bayazid of Bustam.^ 

3. Siqti, from Khwaja Imam Slrrl, and Siqti." 

4. Karkhi, from Khwaja Maruf Karkhi. 

5. Junaidi. from Khwaja Junaid of Baghdad. 

6. Gazruni, from Khwaja Najm-nd-Din Kubru. 

7. Tusi, from Khwaja AbuT-Farah Tartusi. 

8. Firdusi, from Khwaja Abu S^aid Khizrl 

9. Suharwardi from Khwaja Abu Najib Suharwardi. 

Like the Chishtia the Qadiria order is divided into two sub-orders, 
the Razaqia from Shahzada Abdul Razaq and the Wah'ibia from Shah- 
z^da Abdul Wahab. 


The following is a list of Qadiria shrines : — 


Hame. 

Maulana Ghaus Ali Sahi^ 
Shah Qumais or Qumes 
Savyid Muhammad Ghaus 
Mir Sayyid Shah r iroz 


Place. 


Panipat in Karnal. 
Sadhaurain Ambala. 
Ucli in Jhang 
Lahore i Dandi 
Gardan) 

This and the Junaidi are not always given as Sufi orders. But 


Sijri year 
of birth. 


923 


Tartkh’ul'Aulia and tlie Antcdr ul-AriJtn the 14 Sufi orders are:— 

1 '7. • f , 


933- 

as given in the 


S. 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 

14 


-arkhi, 

Siqti, 

J nnaidi, 

Gazruni, 

Tiisi, 

Sahrwardi, and 
firdusi. 

Bayazid, founder of the Tifuri, 
His full name was Taifiir bin Isa 
Whatever attains to God, he held. 


1. Zaidi, 

2. Ayazi. 

3. Adh.imi, 

4. Hobari, 

6. Chishti, 

6. Hahibi. 

7. Tafiiii. 

T is a village near W..d. a elty iu Persia. 

Tafun or Taduri order, was an interest. ng personality. 

or Abn lAzid and his Sufism made him a true pantiieist. >> natever attains to God, he held 
jeoraes God and his sanctity was such tliat he wrought miracles and wounds inflicted on his 
person wlieu in a state of ecstasy appeared on the bodies of those who inflicted them. His 
lownsmeu feared lus supernatural p. we. and east him out of tlieir city se\eu times, oulv to 
receive hmi baik agam. A tenet he inculcated was tliat loving-kindness should be shown 
not omy to men but to auunals and the sturv goes that once he and his friend Qdsim carried 
an ant away trom .ts uome uuimticel .n the.r belongings. At Qasdu’s request Bayazid set 
out to restore It m its liome whereupon a halo encircled his hand and tlie iiiliahitaiits of 
fought for possession of hi, person. Qd-ini was killed in the fray and 
rhsMhef'^ or hi, eleath ne rjbuked hi, townsmen si vehement “ 

acksou, Fi oin tonetanUnople to the Some of Omar Khaui/am, pp oOO-l. For a sketch 
Pp.5¥‘:^fand'frHaMbA7.m!7p^ Saints of Islam, 
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Name. 

Sayyifl Abdul QddivIT 
Sayyid Muhammad Hazuri' ... 
MiiAn Sayyid lMub.arik 
Shah Latif Barri 

Sayyid Baha-nd-din 

Savyid Hamid Gani Bakhsh... 

Sh !)aud 

Sh. Bahlol 

Sh. Abu Ishaq 

Sayyid Muhammad Nur 

Sayyid Mu^a 

Sh. Hussain (Lai Hussainl 
Sh?h Shams-ud-Din 
Shah Khnir-ud-Din 
Sh. Muhammad Tahir^ 

Sh. IMuhammad Mir !'AIian Mir) 
Sayyid Shah Bilawal 
Sh Madhuri ... 

Khrvaja Bihari 

Shall Sulaiman ... 

Sayyid .fan Muhammad 
Sayyid Abdul Razi^aq 
Sh Shah Muhammad fMulla 
Shah) 

Sh. Haji Muhammad 

Sayyid Hasan 
Shah Raza 

Iniiit Shah ... 

Sh. Muhamm.ad F.izal 
Shah Pir Muhammad 

Shah Muh'immad (iaus 
Sh. .Abdul Hahman 

Sayyid Bahli Shah 
Sh. .\bdalla Sink 


. Milr% vear 

ofbirih. 

Ueh in Jhans: •• 9-iO 
Hear Mian Miv road 942 
Ucb in Jhang .. 956 

Nurpur in Eawah 

pindi ... 950 

Hujra ... 973 

Ueh in Jhang 978 
Shergarh ... 982 

Chiuiot ... 98.3 

Alozang (Lahore) 985 
Chunian in Lahore 988 
Mult.-m ... 1001 

Lahore ... 1008 

Do. ... 1021 

Do ... 1024 

Do ... 1040 

Do .. 1045 

Outside Lahore 1046 

Near Lahore ... 1156 


shrine 

Bhilowal 

Near Garhi town 
Lahore .., 


Outside Mian 
Mir’s tomb 1069 

Chhani Sahanpal 
in Gujr^nwala .. IlOo 
Peshawar ... 1015 
Lahore ... 1118 

Do ... 1141 

Batala ... 1151 

Nau hahra in Guj- 
r.nt ... 1152 

Lahore .. 1162 

Birhi in Giijran- 
wala IIS.'I 

Kasur ... 1171 

Mozantr in Lahore 1212 


Sh. Ghnl 4 in H ussain ... Wayanwali in Guj- 

ranwala ... 1260 

Sh. Qaisar Shah ... Ditto ... 1283 

Sh. Lahe Shah ... Lahore ... 1253 

' TLe Hazuri f.rmily of Lah in' is. s.a oalle.l b”Caiiso its disciples are. it is believed, 
<jU'.ek!v a Imittcd into tile pr.'sencc of tlie I'rophet Otigin.-illv of Ghor it settled at Ueh 
hot 111 gr.tted to Lahore und'T Sliib .[.ahdu Their tomb has two domis and in it .are buried 
Muhammad Hazuri aud hn sou tiliaii Xiit-u l-Din, and .Fan Muhammal and Ida son Sarwar 
Din : .J an Muhammad, who died m 17U8, was a man of profound learning ; Hist, of Lahore 
p. 171. 

■I Shaikh Tahir Bandagi, who is buried at Lahore, hii native place, wa* a disoinleof 
tliis Shaikh Ahmad. ^ ^ 
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Qddiri saints. 

Some Qddiria saints. 

The pedigree of the saint Shah Qumes makes him a descendant of 
Abdur-Qadir Jilani through a son of his named Abd-m-Razzaq who is 
otherwise not known. Shah Qumes most probably flourished in the 16th 
century as tradition connects him with Akbar and with Humayun’s wars 
against Sikandar Shah Sur, though even so his birth cannot be carried 
back to 14! 15 as in the genealogy. ‘ His cult is said to be connected with 
Bihar and three large fairs are held, one in that Province, one at Ludhiana 
and a third at Sadhaura itself. 

Shah Bilawal, son of S’aid Usman, son of S’aid Tsa, who came 
from Herat to India with Humayun when he reconquered India with 
Persian aid, was a disciple of Sh. Shams-ud-Din Qadiri and a tutor of 
Maulavi A'bul Fateh. He died in 1636 A, D. and was first buried 
beneath a high dome on the banks of the Ravi, birt on account of that 
river’s encroachments Faqir Aziz-ud-Din 200 years later exhumed his 
body and re-buried it a los e.ast of Lahore. The coffin was found sus- 
pended to the roof by an iron hook and the body in perfect preservation. 
The fort of Shiikhupura with its environs was hold in/dyfrby this 
Sayyid.- 

Shah Shams-ud-Din who predicted Shah Jahan’s accession was 
also a Qadiri and oSerings are made to his shrine in fulfilment of vows 
[mannat). He died in 1613 A. D. and Shah Jahan constructed his 
tomb."’ 

The tomb of Shah Raza, described as belonging to the Shattaria 
Qadiria family,* is on a platform in an open courtyard. Stiffs assemble 
at the annual fair held at this khdnqdh, to sing hyratis when in the 
ecstatic state. Shah Raza died in 17o6 .1. D. and disciple Shah 
Inayatulla had as his disciple the famous peet Bhulla Shih. 

Shah Jamal described as a Qadiri Sahrwardi who died in 1650 A.D. 
has a tomb at Ichhra near Lahore. It is on a mound, in the form of a 
battery and so is called the Damdama Shah Jamal. His brother Shah 
Kam il is buried in the adjoining village of Voiia. When Jamal used 
to sit on this damdama the ladies of the royal household could be seen 
bathing in Jahangir’s tank close by, so they objected, but faqir in 
a curse predicted that neither ^xilaces nor tank should remain. Never- 
theless in a fit of wa 'jd or ecstasy he danced so hard that 5 storeys of the 
building sank below the ground, and so reduced the height of the 
damdama that people could not sec the ladies bathing from it and only 
the present two storeys of his shrine remained,’ 

Ihe Pi,' Dasfir. 

Shah lMuhainm.id Gliaus, whose shrine is at Lahore, is held is o-reat 
esteem from Delhi to Peshawar. He died in 1730. liis father, "Said 

' uiieu ia Temple’s Legends, III, pp, 92-3, wlicre a full aeeount of the saiut’a miraolea 
and liistorv will be found, 

’ Mist oj Lahore, p, 1.59. He was noted for hia charities and established an alms- 
house : p. 59. 

^ Ih., pp, 201-2. 

'lb., pp. 200-1. 

' Ib., pp. 200-1. 
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Hasan, whose tomb at Peshawar is also much respected, was a lineal 
descendant of the Plr Dastg’ird 

The descendants of the Pir Dastgir include some patron saints of 
ind Qstrial castes or at least of local guilds. Thus at Lahore Firoz Shah 
Gilani, a disciple of Sh.ih Alam, became the saint of the Dandigars or 
kherddis (turners). He died in 1527 A. D. and was succeeded by Shaikh 
Abdulla. Similar saints are known in other parts of the iMoslem world. 
Thus Abu Zulaima is the patron saint of the seas about the Gulf of 
Suez. He watches over the safety of mariners, sipping coffee, brought 
raw from Mecca by green birds and prepared by angels : llurton, Al- 
MadinOi I, p. 199. 

But other patron saints do not appear to be so regarded. Thus 
Hassu Teli, a saint contemporary with L-il Husain, is essentially the saint 
of the oilmen and his tomb is the scene of an annual fair. His shop 
too, at which he sold corn, is still respected and a lamp is lit daily at 
his residence. He was a disciple of Shah Jamal Qadiri whose tomb 
is at Ichhra, and he died in 159-3 A. D.- Shaikh Miisa was an dlangar 
or ironsmith and his tomb is revered by people of that occupation*. Once 
it is said, a Hindu woman brought him a spindle to straighten. Smit- 
ten by her beauty he forgot it and when she taunted him he replied 
that in looking at her he was only contemplating the maker's skill and 
taking the spindle he passed it over his eyes which remained unhurt 
while it turned into pure gold. The woman embraced Islam and her 
tomb is close to his. He died in 1519 A. D.^ 

The dyers of Lahore si.nilarly affect the tomb of Ali Rangrez which 
is also that of his brothers Wali and Bahu.'^ 

Pir Hadi, the ‘shewer of the way’, is much reverenced by the 
Khojas of Lahore.’ His pedigree is : — 

S. Shams-ud-Diu Tabriz 

I 

S. Abdul Qadir 

I 

I 


Pir Hiidi llahnuma. iMohsin Shah. .Abdulla Shiih. 

Shall Chiragh (Aodul Razzik), a ilescendant of the Pir D.istgir, has 
a lofty tomb at Lahore, erected by Aurangzeb It is the -^ceue of an 
annual fair ''' 

The Qalandars. 

The Qalandaies,’ according to Brown, are not an order. One of the 
darvesh of the Qadiris was named Shahbaz-i-Qalandarl and another 

I Silt, of Laho't, pp. 168-69. 

3 lb , pp. 202-03. 

’ Ib., pp. 204 - 0 r.. 

’ n., p. 209. 

* Ib., p. ^08. 

« Ib., p. 193. 

TDesaribed m Vul. Ill, p. 237 ittf'a. Thu Shah B'l/. settled tUe PeiLiwar border may 
be this Shibba*, the Qadiri. The shrine of Shah Chokha, as already stated, is held by 
Chishti khddims, 
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The Suhartoardi Order. 


of the Maulavis was called Shains-ud-Din Tabrizi Qalandari.* But 
the Qalandars also appear to he connected with th^ Bektashis some 
of whom wear the cap called Shahbaz-i-Qalandari which is said to 
have been assumed by the Shah, Adham, of Balkh and which is there- 
fore called Adhami.^ 

The SiTHARWARDi Order. 

The account oriveu of the foundation of this order in Vol III, 
p. 432, is almost certainly incorrect. It was founded either by Shaikh 
Shihab-ud-Din Suharw.ardi who died in G33 H. and is entombed at Bagh- 
ildd (and not in the fort of 'Mnlt.-in, ns erroneonsly stated in that art.) 
or by Shaikh Zia-nd-Din).^ .'^haikh ShiluBi-ud-Din^s disciple Baha-ud- 
Din Znkaria is buried in the fort at iMultan and hence is sometimes called 
Baha-ud-Din Zakaria Alultani.^ Suharwardi comes fr.jm Suharward, a 
village in the Oxus valley. 

At Initiation into the Suharwardi order the mun^hvl or spiritual 
guide first bids the disciple repent his sins, great and small. He is then 
directed to recite 5 and to attain to full conviction of the true 

faith, to recite the namaz regularly and to observe the fasts [roza]. 
This is called nuirifl hona, ‘to become disciple.' .lalal-ud-Din, Maulana 
Rum, author of the Jlasnmoi, belonged to this order. He was born at 
Balkh about 12(>7 A. D.’' His parents claimed descent from Abu Baki, 

• The heri'ishes, p. SI: lirown however also eives the trsJition that the Qalandars 
were founded in Spain and say^ the title means • pure gold ’ ; p, 241. 

p. 150 

’Safka* p 373. Sh. Sliiliah-nd-Dlii did not come to Indi.a It was Sh. Bahawal 
Din who came to Itultin : r>i1e KhaHnat-ul- .-iifia, Vol, II p. 19. The nia'htingale of 
•Shiraz S 'di was the disciple of S ShahSb ; rt f" Safk^Kf 44-1. Shaihh Zia-ud-Dfn was a 
son of Xaiib Subarw rdi, uncle of SbaiWi Sh tbaI'-ud-D{n Suharwardi. Shahah-ud-Dfn's 
tomb is in Baghdad. Ohlzi-ud-Dui Khan Firoz .Ian? Brih.i lar, father of the first Xizdm of 
Haidarahid, was a £ rardson of Alam Sliaikh, a s.riut a"d scholar of Samarqaud who 
claitred descent from Sh .rhahah-ud-r'i'n : Ssrkar, op. cit , p. 97. 

* I he learned Shaikh Biha-ud-Di'p Z'kana llnltan'. son of IVaiih-nd-Dln, was one of the 
ifreatest saints of his time .1 disciple of Shaikh Shihab-ud-Pfo Umar .Suharwardi of Bagh- 
dad, he rtcoived the sranreiit of succession from him, 'Die mildness of his n dure earned 
him the title of Baha-ud-Di'n, the ‘angel’. Hismbacles were numerous and Bdha Farid 
^bakarganj addressed hhn as the Shaikh-nl-Isl,im. When Sultan Sliams-ud-Din Altamsh 
became king, SuBan Xii^ir-ud-Di'n Qaba'ch.a Arvernor of Mnltan, Uch and Sind planned a 
lehellio'' agaitist him, Ucs-nirg this Baha-nd-Din Zikarfi and Qazi Sharf-nd-Dm wrote to 
inform .Mt.amsh of his int“:.tions but their letters wore intercepted bv Qabricha. lu 
revence lie sent for the writers and placing tiie letters before them asked if they were 
theirs, Qazi Shaii-nd- Din admitted their authors iip and was straightway beheaded, hut 
Bah.a-nd-Din declaied that he had written thembv a divine command, and they contained 
nothing but tbe truth, itverawe<l by bis wor-is Qabacha i'egged his forgiveness and let him 
go. He died on Tlinrsday tlip 7th Saffar 60 i H : 'iafUnful Aulia, pp. 114-5; Azkar-i- 
Ahrn<,pp o3-6 ; t arishta. Persian text, pp 404-9; iLhatinaful .dsda, II, pp. 19-26, and 
Beale, 3I%ftah-ut-Tciiec!rikh, Pcisian text, p 62. 

’ Described as ‘ the greatest pantheistic writer of all ages,’ .Taldl-nd-Dfn tiled in 1272 
.V H., 7 years after Dante’s birth, and did not live to finish the Masna^oi. His teaching is 
summed up iu hi. Las’ charge to his disoiples ‘ 1 hid vou fear God op.jnly and in secret; 
uuard against exiess in ea* ng. drinking and speech ; keep aloof from evil companionship- 
be diligent in fasts and self-renunciation and hear avrongs patiently. The best man is he 
who helps Ills fe low-ii.eu, and the hc-t speech is a brief one wliieh leads to knowledge. 
Praise be to tied alone !’ H.- ha.le man choose a pi'r to represent for him the Unseen uSl! 

HiS pr.iise ot the retd flute has made u one of the principal instruments in the melancholy 
music which accompanies the dancing ot the ilaulavi dari'e-sli. ‘It is a picture of the Sufi 
or enlightened man, whose life is, or ought to be, one long lament over his separation from 
the_ tiodh^, for which_ he yearns till his purified spirit is re-absorbed into the Supreme 
Unity. TSe are here reminded of the words of Novalis, ‘ Philosophy 'is, probably speakine 
humu sickness ; the wish to be everywhere at home i’ield, op. cit., pp. 148 ff. 
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father-in-law and successor of Muhammad. He had a mysterious 
friend in Shams-ud-Din of Tabriz. Jalal characterised Shams-ud-Din as 
a great alchemist and as a scholar in every science known to man, who 
had renounced them all to devote himself to the study and contempla- 
tion of the mysteries of Divine love. It would seem that under his 
influence Jalal instituted religious dancing or hdl khelnd amongst his 
disciples and on this account they earned the name of dancing darvtshes. 
Shams met his doath, it is said, during such a religious entertainment. 

According to Petit the Suharwardi cover themselves with many 
pieces of different stuffs to remind them that ‘ man is ever naked and 
observed by God k* But he also observes that their many-coloured cos-' 
tume represents the infinite variety of the creatures placed by God at 
man^s service. 

Shaikh Sharns-ud-Din Tahrizi, whose real name was Muhammad, 
was the son of Ali, son of Malik Dada. Some say he was the disciple 
of Shaikh Abubakr Silla-Baf Tabriz! ; others that Kamal Khujandi or 
Shaikh Kukn-ud-Diu Sanjasi was his father. Born to saintship he fasted 
for d!) days without a break even when a mere boy. Maulana Jalal-ud- 
Din Ruini had great faith in him. Once, it is said. Shaikh Shams-ud- 
Din reached Baqunia and found Jalal-ud-Diu sitting by a tank with 
some books busy teaching. Alter exchanging a few words with the 
Maulana the Shaikh threw the hooks into the tank. The Maulana was 
grieved to lose the books and said that some of them were rare and had 
belonged to his father, so the Shaikh put his hand into the water and 
took out all the books which were quite dry. The Alaulana thus became 
his disciple. One night the Shaikh was talking to the Mauldna in a 
private room, when a man came to the door and ealled him out. The 
Shaikh at once stood up and bidding farewell to the Maulana said that 
men had come to kill him. As soon as the Shaikh went out seven men 
attacked him with daggers, but wlsen he uttered a cry they all fell 
unconscious on the ground. On recovering they saw nothing but a few 
drops of blood, but no trace of the Shaikh could be found. It is not 
known where he was burled as his tomb is stated to be at two or three 
different places. His death occurred in fil.'j H. 

The waz'ir of Qouia had built a college and himself took part in 
the dancing at the opening ceremony, but he discourteously collided with 
Shams-ud-Din during the performance. Confusion resulting the police 
of the Sultan were called in and they led Shams-ud-Din away and put 
him to death without further iinpiiry. Jalal-ud-Din wrote this strange 
sentence on the door of Shams-ud-Din’s lodging — ‘This is the abode of 
the loved one of Elias, on whom be peace.'’ Jalal-ud-Din’s disciples 
followed their leader’s example and practised dancing as a spiritual exer- 
cise but equally naturally strong objection was raised against it as 
being only worthy of mad men, the objectors going so far as to take 
legal advice which declared dancing, music and singing unlawful. Some 
of his chief disciples aver that his reason for instituting musical services 
in his order was that God had a great regard for the Roman people. 
Many objections were raised against dancing and religious ecstacies but 

* Lts ConfrMet Mmtalmanes, pp. 44 (citing Seuousii in Rinn, p, 210) and 45. 
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the Chislitia order now deelires thit hV- k\e' m ii the 

other orders deelire these practices unlawful. 

Shaikh Shams-ud-Din Tabrizi, whose tomb is at Multhii, is a differ- 
ent saint. He was a Musavi Sayyld and his descendants who profess 
Shi'a tenets are known as Shamsi Sayyids ; Khazinab-ul- dsfiya, II, pp. 
268-70 ; Safinat-ul-Auliya, p. 179, 

This order is closely connected with Multan. It is the home of an 
important Shi^a family who call themselves descendants of a saint of 
Multan named Shams Tabriz to whom in 1787 A.D. a large tomb was 
built. The name Shams, ‘ Sun is peculiarly appro]>riate to the saint of 
a place like Multan, one of the hottest in India, and the story goes that 
the sun broiled a tish for him there when he was denied food by the 
citizens. Moreover the legend of the celebrated Shams ud-Din Tabrizi, 
who was killed at Qonia in 12d7 A.D., was fliyed alive and wandered 
about for four days afterwards with his skin in his hand, is also told of 
this Shams-ud-Din of •lultan, though bis principil attribute is that he 
brought the sun nearer to the world at that place than any where else 
on earth. ^ The Shi’a guardians of the .shrine indeed declare that the 
name Shams Tabrez is an error and that his reil name is Shains-taprez 
or ‘ heat-giving ’A 


The following is a list of shrines of the Suharwardia order -. — 


Name. 

Place. hied 

in Hijra. 

Sh. Baha-ud-Din 

... Multan 

666 

Sh. Sadr-nd-Di'n 

Do. 

684 

Sayyid Jalal-ud-Diu 

Uch in Jhaug 

690 

Sh. Ahmad 

Multan 

726 

Sh. Rukn-ud Din 

Do. 

735 

Sh. Hamid -ud- Din 

... Mau, a town in Multan 

735 

Sayad Jalal-ud-Diu 

... Uch in Jhang 

785 

Sh. Sadr-ud-Din 

Do 

827 

Sayad Nasir-ud-Din 

‘Do. 

847 

Sh. Abdul Jalil® 

... Lahore (Old Qila) 

910 

Sayyid Usinau 

Lahore 

912 

Shaikh Musa 

... Lahore (Gumbaz Sabz) 

925 


* Temple -. Legends of Ike Punjab, III, p. 87. 

» Multan Gazetteer, l.aborc, 1902, p 351, citing Sir Alc.^. Cimniughaui, Arch<eological 
Survey Eeporti, C,alcutta, 1875, V, pp, 135 and 13t. ' “ 

FO'Sibly a simibir origin may be a-cr.bo.l in tlio Shim,i ■rill.il) r,r .Sun Taut at MihrauU 
near ’lellii. On its bank stands the .Jaliiz M.ati,tl. a cuniiu, building which bears no reseir- 
blance to a ship, as its name would inip'y, tinugh it is popularly asc.dbed to -uch a likeness 
or to .ts proaimity to wa‘er. Tliis Talab is fauiou,, in .Muiiaraiiiadiii folk-lore : \inual 
Proircss Report of Superintenb-nt. MuhauimUau aid Britidi .Moiuiuioiits, kort'.era 
Circle (Allaliai.ad), 1914, p 11 It w.as kiiowa to T iniir a- the Ha;? oSbaiiisi or Cisterr 
of Shams.ud'Di'n Altamsb, the first Turk emperor of Delhi. 

3 Shaikh Abdul JaUl or Shaikh Chuliar married a daughter of .Sikaiidar Loli an! died 
in 1334 leaving ,1 sou, Abdul Fat-b. Hm niira-ios are recrd-I iu !be Tazkara Qalbia and 
his desecudauts who live iu UatW riraii, in Sidlkol, are olill much rcsiicotod : Hist of 
Lahore, p. 205. * ' •' 
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Name, 

Place. 

Vied in Htjra, 

Sh. Sayad HajrAbdul 'VV ah^b 

Delhi 


932 

Sayad Jamal-nd-Din 

Do. 

... 

94)8 

Sayad Jhnlau Sh^h 

Lahore 

... 

1003 

Sh. Hasan Ganjdagar 

Do. 


1012 

Miran Muhammad Shah ... 

Do. 

... 

1014) 

Sh^h Jam^l 

Nearichchra in Lahore 

1049 

Shah Daulah Daryai 

Gujrat 

» • • 

1075 

Shaikh Jan Muhammad 

Lahore 


1082 

Sh. Muhd. Ismail 

Do. 


1085 

Sh. Jan Muhd. II 

Do. 


1120 

Kh. Ayub 

Do. 

... 

1055 

Shaikh Hamid ud-Din Abulgais, entitled Shaikh 

H^kim 

16th in 


descent from Zaid-wd-Din Haras Muhammad Asghar and 17th from 705 g, 
All himself, was a governor of Rich Mekran in 1208. The warn- 
ing of a female slave whom he had caused to be flogged induced 
him to renounce the world. He came to his mother’s father Sayyid 
Ahmad Tokhta at Lahore and also received instnietion from Shaikh 
Shahab-ud-Din himself, Baha-ud-Din Zakaria, and Shaikh Rnkn-ud-Din 
Abul Fath, who appointed him liis l-'ialifa with a mission to preach 
IsIAm between Neh and Sakkar, At Mau a Jogi was converted by him 
and took the name of Zain-ud-Din. His descendants are the present 
mvjdwars. Shaikh Hakim corrected the faulty orientation of the 
great mosque built by Altamsh at Delhi, but his request for the hand of 
that ruler’s daughter led to his imprisonment. But eventually his 
miracles compelled the king to bestow on him the hand of his daughter 
the Aisha, and a great jdgir between Multan and Bhakhar. That 

lady's tomb is at Lahore close to tliat 01 S. Ahmad Tokhta, but Shaikh 
Hakim’s body was burled at Mau Mubarik. He died in 1368 at the ' 
age of 222, an age not attained by any other Suharwardi saint. Vows 
are made and vigils kept at his shrine. ‘ An interesting feature of his 
career was his emancipation of his Hindu slaves who in gratitude 
embraced Isldm. The maliks among their descendants were originally 
his door-keepers and their real tribe was Pargar or Palhar.^ 

Shah Dujan has a shrine at Jind town, and a full account of it is 
oivcn in the iind Gazetteer.” Shah Dujan was a disciple of Shaikh 
Sadar-ud-Din Malevi and was appointed by him as Shah or spiritual 
governor of Jind. He died in flfl-li A. H- There were two tombs, one 
of the Shah himself and the other of his wife. 

The NAq.SHBANDi Orbeb.'^ 

Khw^ja Baha-ud-Din of Turkestin, founder of this) order, who died 
in 792 H. and was burled near Bukhara, must not be confounded with 
Baha-ud-Din Multani. Khwaja Ahmad Naqahband, who died in 1034) H. 

* BahAwalpnr GazeHeei-, pp. 167-8. * 

’ Clearly Pratiharaor ‘ chamberla'.D c/., tbe Scotch Durward. 

* In PhnlMan States Oagetteer, 1904, Jind, p. 261. 

‘ VoUIlLp. 1B7. 
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Naqshdandi spiritual descent. 

and is buried at Sirhind in Patiala, was the disciple of Khwaja 
Baqi* whose shrine is at Delhi where he too was buried in 1012 H. 

Khwaja Baha-ud-Dm Naqshband had four important disciples, one 
of whom Khwaja Yaqub Charkhi is buried at Malafkoin Hissar. 

The method of tasawwiif in the Naqshbandia order is as follows : — 

The disciple is first directed to put aside all external and internal 
anxieties and to sit in solitude, having no thought of enmity or anger, 
to be moderate in eating and to bring death before his mind, and to ask 
pardon of his sins from God. Then he must close his eyes and lips and 
draw breath into his heart or stomach or in other words stop breathing. 
This is called hala-i-ddm. After this he must utter the word hi from 
his heart and prolong it from his ndf, navel, to his right side up to his 
shoulder and then repeat the word ^ Allah ^ and then the words 
Glla•Allah^ 

According to Pcnjab traditions the following is the line of the 
Naqshbandi Firs ; — 



Name. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


The Prophet. 

Abn Bahr as SaiUtq the 2ndi Caliph. 

Sitman Ftirsi. 

Im4m Qasini bin Mnlianimait. «on of Abn Bakr, 

Imam Jafar Sadiq. 

Bayazid Bustami. 

Kbwija Abnl Hasan Kharqiini. 

„ Abul Qasim Gargani or Kerkiaui, 

„ Abu All Farmadi or Farmandi. 

,, Abu Yusuf Hamdani. 

„ Abdul Kbsliq Gbajdaivani. 

,, Muhammad Arif Reogari or Riokari. 

Mahmud Abkhair Faghnawi. 

„ (Arizau) Ali Ramitani or Rametiji. 

., liruhammad Baba S.immasi. 

„ Sayd Amir Kalal or Giilan, 

„ Baha-ud-Dfu Naqshband. 

„ Ala-nd-Dm Attar 

„ TaqSb Charkhi. 

„ Nasir-ud-DIn Ubaidullah Ahrar. 

., Mohammad Zabid. 

Maulana Darresh Muhammad. 

., Khivsjgi Amkinki. 

Khy5ja Muhammad Baqi Billa Beraiig. 

Imam Rabbani Mujadid Alif-saui Sh. Ahmad Faruki Sirhiiidi.* 

Khw^-ja Muhammad Masiim. 

8h Saifuddin. 

M. Ildfiz Muhammad Mulniu Dihlatvi. 

S.ayyid Nur -Muhammad Badanni. 

8ham3-ud-DIn Habihulhah Mazhar Shahid Mirza .laiijaiian 
Mujaddid .Miatusali9«-al Ashar Sayyid Abdulla (.Shah' Ghulam Ali Ahraadi). 
Shah Abu Said Ahm.adi ■' 

Shah Ahmad Said Ahmadi. 

Haji Dost Muhammad Qandhari. 

„ Muhammad Hamau (shrine at Kulachi in Dera Ismail Khan). 


He IS considered the reformer of the second thousand 


years after the Prophet. 
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This agrees fairly well with Brown’s account. ' He, however, traces 
the spiritual pedigree of the order fiom Ali, through the Imams Husain 
Zain-al-Abidain, IMuharnmad Baqir and Jii’fir Sadiq, to Sh. Bay.izid 
Bustami and adds : — ‘ Bayazid Biistami was born after the decease of 
the Imam Ja’far Sadiq, hut hy the force of the will of the latter received 
spiritual instruction from him. Imam Ja’far also spiritualised Qasim, 
grandson of Abu Bakr Flora Bfi 5 ’azid he brings the line down with 
one or two additions to Alai-ud-Din AttAr, but after him he gives a 
different succession of the Naqshbandi pi'rs.- The Punjab line appears 
to begin wi^h the Khwaja Baqi-billa who is buried at Delhi. 

The members of the order are styled Khwajagan or teachers, and 
the khnlifas and disciples of ObaiduIIa were wall's whose shrines are 
scattered over the countries of Sind, Bukhara, Persia and their confines.^ 
Various members of it enunciated different opinions, one declaring that 
the soul returns to earth in a new body. Others taught the necessity of 
khalwat or meditation so profound and continued as to completely 
absorb the mind, so that even in a crowd the meditator can hear no 
sound. Every word spoken by others wilt then appear to him zikr, 
and so will his own words also when spoken on other tojiics. The prac- 
tice of zi\r is highly elaborated, according to Brown, and by it, by 
khalwat, tawajjuh, mtirdkaba, tasan af and tavsass’/f the fervent 
darwesh attains peculiar spiritual powers called qnvvnt-i-ruh bdtini 
or inward spiritual power and in a shaikh or pir the exercise of these 
powers is called or will-power. It extends to the ability 

to cause death even at a distance. 

Petit-* regards the Naqshbandfs as one of the convulsionary orders, 
to a certain extent. Armed with long sticks and with hair streaming in 
the wind they utter loud cries and trample on sharp stones until they 
fall insensible from pain. These exercises are chiefly practised in 
Persia. Petit also speaks of their ideal which is to be absorbed in God 
by developing the quvvat-ul-irdil at or strength of will. Familiarised 
thereby with the various phenomena of mental suggestion they are regard- 
ed by the people as having a discretionary power over nature. Their Jesser 
attributes consist in foretelling the future, settling events in advance, 
healing at a distance, and smitimr their enemies from afar. When in 
their contemplations ecstacy is slow to supervene, they are said to use 
opium and its preparations. 

According to the RashUidt the Khoja Ahmad Tasawwi aided Sultan 
Abu Sa’id against Babar and saved Samarkand when he attacked that 
place. That saint claimed to be able to affect the mind« of sovereigns 
by tnskhir or the subduing faculty."’ Brown’s account of the tarks 
v.aries. He de.=cribes the Naqshbandfs as wearing caps of 18 larks'^ 

' The Ma^hihcH ’ Ain-al-Haiiat or ‘ Drops from the Fountain of Life’ ascribes the order 
to Obaidnlla, and makes Baha-ud-l)m merely a learned exponent of its principles ; Brown, 
The Dervishes, p. 127. 

^ Ib., pp. 125-6. 

^ All this appears to he based on tlie S. zshiliat. 

* Op. cit., pp 15 /. The parallels between these practices and the Hindu yoga ire self- 
evident. 

5 Brown, op. cit., p. 137. 

6 Ib., p. 63. 
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or only 4,' The cap. grreially is always (irbroidf ltd and used 

to contain a verse of the QnrSn. Ihe order peiforKs tkhlds or jrayers 
seated, each member reciting one tkhlds until 1001 have been said. 
The number is checked by the use of pebbles as tallies. 

The Nurbakhshis- are evidently an offshoot of the Naqshbandisj 
but Brown, who gives their spiritual descent,® says nothing about their 
practices. 


Naqshbandi shrines are found as below— 
Name. 

Place. 

Khwaja Baqi-billa Naqshbandi 

... Delhi. 

Xo building over his grave e.vists. 

Sain Tawakkal Shah Naqshbandi 

... Ambiila. 

Qutb Sahib 

... Thanesar. 

jMujaddid Sahib "I 

Si I’M 1 nil 

Shaikh Ahmad J 

• • • O Li l IlVl 

Sh. Ahmad Said 

Sh. Mohammad Masum > 

... Sirhind 

Sh, Saif-ud-Din j 

Kh, Kliawanil Mahmud 

Lahore 

Sh. Sadi 

Mozang, Lahore. 

Sayad Nur Muhammad 

Sh. Abdul Ahd h... 

... Sirhind 

Sh. ^Muhammad Ahid ) 

Shah Abdullah ... 

... Delhi 

Shah Abu Said ... 

... Tonk 

Hazrat Ghulam Mohiy-ud-Din 

Kasur 

Sayad Imam Ali Sbab 

... Ratr Chhatr in 

Sh. Mahmud Shah 

Sh. Haji IMuhammad Sa’id > 

Gurdaspur.* 

... Lahore 

Jan Muhammad ) 



The Naushahi® axd Qaisarshahi Orders. 

These are two recent offshoots or sub-orders of the Qadria, The 
founder of the Naushabi is also said to have been na ueJ Shaikh 
Haji Muhammad whose tomb is at Chhani Salmpal, on the Chenab 

‘ Bron ii, The Dervishes, p. 57. 

« Allu'led to iu Vol. Ill, p, 174, injra 
’ Brown, op. cit,, p. 126. 

‘ Neat Dera NanaK. Like Masaiiiaa near Batata thb is a seat of Sayyid pirs. Both 
poesesi Muhammadan buildings of some interest : Qurdaspur QateiUer, 1914 p 31 

•Voim,p.ie«. 
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The Maddri Order. 

opposite R4tnna»ar ia the Waziraba 1 tahsil. The Qiisarshihi derive 
their name from Qiisar Shah, whose shrine is at Wayinwali In the 
same tahsil. Miny followers of these two sub-orders are to be found 
in the Gujraiiwala District. 

Like the Ghishtis the Naushahis are deeply attached to spiritual 
and moral hymns and in ecstasy forget themselves and everything 
under the sun. Other Sufi orders do not bind themselves to any such 
observances and lay great stress on the simplicity observed in the 
time of the Prophet and his four companions. 

The rites observed by each Sufi order after prayers differ slightly, 
but the spirit of them all is the same and leads to a common goal, viz. 
the annihilation and absorption of self and everything else in the unity 
of God. 

A Naushahi shrine at Lahore is that of Fazl Shah, a native of 
Sai’dpur in Zafarwal tahsil, Sialkot. First the mullah/ of a mosque, 
then a maker of spectacles, he became a disciple of Rahman Shah 
Naushahi and a mast faqir who squandered the money given him by 
his follower Raja Dina Nath and in his fits used to abuse and pelt him 
with stones. He died in lS5i and was buried in the tomb which 
the Raja had made for him In his life-time.^ He appears to have 
given its name to the Masti gate of the city. 

Pir Shah, whose takia stands at the Zira gate of Ferozepur city, 
belonged to the Naushahis. One of his followers is in charge of the 
tomb. A fair is held here in Rhadon when alms are distributed. 

At a small gathering held at Cbawa in Bhera tahsil during the 
Muharram Naushahi faqirs have hymns sung which cast some of the 
hearers into ecstasy. The patient becomes unconscious or raving and 
is then suspended by his heels from a tree till he recovers. But such 
practices are reprobated by the learned.- 

The Madaki order. 

To the account given in Vol. Ill, pp. 13-4, some additions may 
be made. According to the legends current in Patiala, the Madari owe 
their origin to Badi'-ud-Dln, Madar, a son of Abu Ishaq, the Shami, 
and their mir dera or chief shrine in Patiala is the takia of Murad 
Ali Shah at Banur. They have other deras in that tahsil, but the most 
interesting feature in their cult is their connection with the shrine of 
H4ji Ratan near Bhatinda which is held by iMidarl nujdn-ars descended 
from a Madari with the Hindu name of Shah Chand who came from 
Makanpur in Oudh. Tradition makes Haji Ratan himself a Hindu, by 
name Ratan Pal, who assumed the title of Haji Ratan on conversion. 

Ratan Pal or Chan Kaur— the latter name could hardly be home 
by a man — was diwdn to a Hindu Raja'* of Bhatinda but he betrayed 
that fortress to the Moslems. 

^ Hiat, tjf Lahore, p, 132. 

- SLahpur OeuHleer, p. 88. 

^ Bine Pal or Vena Pal. 
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The Jaldli Order. 


Born a Ghauhan Rajput, like Gugga, his knowledge of astrology- 
told him that a prophet called Muhammad would be born in Arabia 
wlio would spiead the religion of Islam. In order to be able to see the 
Prophet he practised restraining his breath, and after the prophet had 
performed the miracle of splitting the moon into two he set out to 
iMeoca in order to meet him. There he embraced Islam and lived with 
him .30 years, so that he was numbered among the ashdb or companions 
of the Prophet. After that period he returned to India by order of the 
Prophet and stayed at the place where his shrine is now and where he 
continued the practice of restraining his breath. When Shahab-ud-Din 
Ghori proceed'^d to Bhatinda to fight Pirthi Raj he went to pay a 
visit to the Haji who miraculously supplied his whole army with 
water from a single jug. The invader asked him to pray for the 
conquest of the fort of Bhatinda, whereupon the saint replied that it 
would be conquered by the help of two Sayyids of his army. The sign by 
which he could recognise them would be that while a storm would blow 
down all the other tents of the camp their tent would not be hurt and 
they would be found in it reading the Quran. When the king had 
found out the two Sayyids, they declared themselves ready to undertake 
the task in which however they foretold they would lose their lives. 
The fort was conquered, the two Sayyids fell as martyrs and their tombs 
are now to the north of the shrine of Baba R itan. The Baba liimself 
died shortly after the conquest of the fort at the age of 20 ' years. 

This is the legend as told at Bhatind.i But Baba Ratn was 
destined to find a much wider field of fame. Several Muhammadan 
writers of the 7th and St'i centuries of the Hijra mention having seen 
Ratan and one of them, Daud Ibu As'ad of Assisiut in Egypt, calls 
him Ratan the son of Medan, the son of Mandi, tlie Indian irioney- 
changer. Tlie story which he heard froin him was to the effect that after 
having gone to Syria where he found Christianity to be the ruling religion 
he turned Christian, but later on in Medina he became a convert to 
Isldm. According to Baud the Haji’s death took place in 60S H. (1-277 
A. D.). .Another account gives some particulars of his appearance. His 
teeth were small like those of a snake, his beard was like thorns, his hair 
white, his eyebrows had grown so long that they reached down to his 
cheeks and had always to be turned up with the help of hooks. He was 
known in Alcsopotamia, A Ratan bhah is known to Kashmir legends 
and in the 1 1 til century a traveller informs U' that Biba Ratan was 
consiilered by the gardeners of Constantinople to b-^ their patron saint. 
This post however he owes pr.ibably to some of tlie Sufic orders which we 
know exercised in all Muhammad 111 countries a great inlluence on the 
guilds of the various trades and their organisation. .Among the patrons 
of tlie various guilds wo very rarely fiiul s.iluis that Aveie not exception- 
ally long-lived and it is piobaMy chiefly as a or lou» lived 

person that Baba Hatan lias attained this rank.' ” 

The .Taeaei Ohder. 

This order de.scribed in A'ol. IT, ].. S.fi), .as one of thp regular Muham- 
madan orders is perhaps an off->hoot of the Suharwardia and in Patiala 

its /ii'f'rs are s.iid to be distinguished by their glass biaoelets which 
* See also Journal, Punjab Hill. Society , 11, p. 97 /. 
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recalls the sect which wears women's clothes in Sind. When epidemic 
disease breaks ont amnn(r ^oats people offer them goats to stop the evil. 
They repeat the words ‘ Panjtan ’ and ‘ Dam Mania They haveaefcr® 
at Ghanaur in Patiala. Brown- ascribes the foundation of the order to 
Siyyid-i-.Talal who gives his name to a cap worn by the Bektfch 
which has seven tarks? 

The sdtn in charge of the Musallis' talia in Ferozepnr also belongs 
to the Jalalis. Ills pr«lecessor became its ittcumbent in the time of 
Rani Lachhman Kaur. The well, tal'ia and mosque belonged to tbe 
Mnsallis and they settled him (In.ayat Sh4h) here. 

Hasan Ali was a Biikh&ri Sayyid of Babra wbo belonged to the 
Jalali order. His tomb lies in the talia, known as that of Gulab 
Shah or Ghore Shah on the road from the Ferozepnr Municipal Board 
School to the Sadr. Prayers are said and alms distributed here in 
Muharram at the Chihlam or iOth day. 

The Bektashi order is ascribed to Haji Bektish Wali, but the 
accounts of him are quite legendary, 'they say he belonged to Nishapur, 
was a pupil of Ahmad Yesewi and died in 1337, but the figure 738 H. 
is merely arrived at by calculating the letters in the word ‘ Bektashia 
The tradition that Bektash blessed the Jani-ssaries under Orkhan appears 
to be based on their later connection with the order. Its existence 
under this name can only be proved for tbe Ifith century, but the move- 
ment organised by it in western Turkey is older and moreover after the 
order was founded that movement spread far beyoml its limits. In 
Albania the Bektitshfs are a sect rather than an order. The QiziJ-bAsh 
and Ali-iltihis agree in the main Bektashi doctrines. In those doctrines 
Sufi ideas about the equality of all religious and the worthlessness 
of external ceremonies play an important part Professing to the 
Sunnis for the most part they are extreme Shi'as, recognizing the twelve 
Imams, and especially JaTar-us-Sadiq, with the fourteen Ma'siim-i-pak 
or ‘ pure children who are mostly Alid martyrs. Prayers offered at the 
graves of saints may ta^e the place of ritual worship, and Bektashfs 
have often settled at old and famous places of pilgrimage and so made' 
them their own. They have the doctrine of the Trinity, Ali taking the 
place of Jesus {Allah, Muhammad and Ali), and celebrate a communion 
of wine, bread and cheese at meetings in the maiddn or hall of 

assembly in the monastery f i'rt.tia) , * They deny that they have zihr. 
They also confess to their Idhis and receive absolution. Wine is not 
forbidden, owing to the importance of ibe vine in their cult, nor do 
their women wear veils. One section still lives in celibacy — which was 

* PLulkian States Gazetteer, PatiSla, p. 80 

^ Brown, The herrishes, p. 1.50. 

' ^ about Jalali the blaclsBiiuth’s (langlJer -ee Temple, Legend*, II, p. 163. 

u a purely mystical. Jalali was carried rfi by a local king and rescued by 

node bhah, the shaven shah or priest, also called Jalali. Legend says he came from 
ilecca and connects him with Abdnl-Qadir JiTani. He has a shrine vaguely described as 
near Lahore on the Amritsar road. His great feat was making the dub grass of India 
green and sweet for over, so he is clearly a survival of nature-worship merged in the Jaldli 
tenets. • 

+ 1 , c, in Eastoin Anatolia who must he regarded as a branch of 

cQ D Bie identities of Ali and Onr Lord, of All’s sons Hasan and Husain and 

Peter and Pan], of the twelve Imams and the twelve Apostles’; Lnkach, CKv of 
■Da ncxng Derttthet, p. 187. 
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probably the original rule for the whole order. They have adopted the 
mystic doctrine of numbers, particularly that of four, and also believe in 
the metempsychosis. The head of a monastery is called ba^a, and all 
celibates have since the middle of the 16th century had a head of their 
own, the mujarrai lahasy. The ordinary darvesh is called a murid and 
a layman attached to a takta, mantusib. The dress of tie order is a 
white cloak and cap [sikke) made of 1-2 (usually) or several triangular 
hits of cloth, corresponding to the twelve Imams. Round^ the cap the 
hdbds wear the green turban. An amulet of stone (iaslim tdshi) is 
o'enerally worn round the neek.i The double axe and long staff complete 
the full'dress, celibates also wear eairings as a distinguishing^ mark. 
The Bektashis were chaplains to the Janissaries and overwhelmed in their 
ruin in 1826, but they have recovered much ground. 

Members of the order are affiliated with French masonic lodges. 
Its headquarters are at Rumili Hissar.* But the mother-monastery 
(ptr emi) is at Hiiji Bektash between Kirshahr and Kaisariye, and there 
its Grand iMaster or Chalahi resides.® 

The cult of the vine was a feature of the old pre-Zoroastrian cult 
of Armenia. * The double axe is peculiarly interesting in view of its 
associations with an early Greek or Mycensean divinity.® 

The ‘ howling ^ darvesh also carry an axe, but it is not double.® 

Brown’s account of the Bektash is full and worth quoting at some 
length, not only as an instructive example of a Muslim order and its 
developments but also because it casts much light on the kindred orders, 
the Qalanlars and Naqshbandis. According to one of his informants 
H4ji Bektash,^ Jan Nush, Shahbaz-i-Qalandari, Jaldl-i-Bukh^ri and 
Luqman Q.ilandari were all disciples of Ahmad-al-Yassavi and originally 
Naqshbandis. But each founded a separate order and the tombs of 
Jalffi and ShdhbSz are at Slmna near Kurdistan while that of Jin Niish 

‘ Or ‘ stone of submission ’ regarding which various interpretations are current. One is 
that it is worn to commemorate the Prophet’s gift of Fatima to Ali: Brown, ThtDertWhet, 
p. 161. Another is that it is the darveth-darveihin or miraculous stone with 12 holes 
worn by Moses i ib., p 149. 

’ W. S. Monroe, Turkey and the Turks, p. 281. 

’ .ill the foregoing is taken from the Dicty. of Islam, pp. 691-2. For the Bektdshls 
in Albania, see p. 452. 

Lnkach records that the Chelebi Effendi derives his title from At, salib, ' crucifix* : 
The City of Dancing Dervishes, p. 22. 

* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, I. p, 794 

’A. .1. Evans, The Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult, 1901, pp. Sff, 

“ See illustration at p. 281 in Turkey and the Turks. This or some other modem work 
illustrates a Turkish darvesh with a dagger thrust through both cheeks. As showing how 
religions symbolism and practices tend to reproduce themselves Bishop WTiitehcnd, The 
Village Gods of South India, p. 79, may be cited. The devotee of Durga pins t is cheeks 
together with a long s-afety-piu to ensure concentration of mini when drawing nigh her 
shrine. In both cases the origin of the practice may be similar. 

’ But Brown also predicates two Bektashes, one Bektash ' Kdli ’ the ' servant ’ of God, 
author of tlie Rcstan-i-KMal or Garden of Reflection ; the other Haji Bektash who lived in 
Asia Minor under Sultan Murad I and blessed the Janissaries. Brown reproduces a curious 
note on the origin of the Bektashis which says that the musdfirs of Efim are divided into 
four classes, they Jowl/ or heroes, akhtdn or brothers, or ascetics, and the A em- 

lajis or sisters. ‘ Hdji Bcktdsh chose the Bdjian-i-Etim among the Bnlaurs (whoever they 
may be) and made over his principles of spiritual power to the Khatun Anadnr (a lady of 
the latter name) and then died ’ : op. eii., p. 142. 
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is in Khorasan. All except Jalal wore the costume of the order of Haji 
Bektdsh, but while J4n Nush had 12 tar is in his cap, Shahbaz had only 
7 and Luqman 4, while the dissentient Jalal had only one. The spiritual 
descent of Haji Bektash is traced up to Ali through the same or almost 
the same steps as that of the Naqshbandls. * But the Bektash have a 
characteristic legend regarding the preaching of their spiritual doctrines. 
As the angel Gabriel had invested (with a cloak and so on) Adam, 
Abraham and the Prophet, so the last named invested Ali, he Salman- 
i-Farsi and Umr.Ummia Bilal Habshi, and these did the same for 12 
others, including Zu-n-Nun Misri who was sent to Egypt, Suhaili who 
went to Rum, Daud Yamani to the Yemen and Salman to Baghdad. ^ 

The rites of the Bektash are numerous and elaborate and with them 
religious symbolism has reached a high development. At initiation the 
murid is deprived of nearly all clothing®, his breast being bared, and any- 
thing metallic or mineral on his person is taken from him, to symbolise 
that he sacrifices the world and all its wealth. His initiation is pre- 
ceded by the sacrifice of a sheep, as among the Rafais, and with a 
rope made of its wool he is led into the hall of the takia by two 
tarjiimdng or interpreters. This hall is square and in its octagonal 
centre is one stone called the maiddn tdsJi on which stands a lighted 

^ ^ O 

candle, while around it are 12 seats of white sheepskin, post or postahi. 
At an initiation the candle on the maiddn task is replaced by one placed 
in front of each post. The murshid or shaikh is seated on one post and 
.11 members of the order on the others. The murid is led to the central 
stone on which he stands with crossed arms, his hands resting on his 
shoulders, his whole body leaning towards the shaikh in a prescribed 
attitude. The litany of initiation is simple, but it is accompanied or 
ratified by the murids’ kneeling before the shaikh, their knees touching, 
while each holds the other’s right hand, the two thumbs raised in the 
form of the letter alif. Every incident in the ritual has its meaning, 
The maiddn task represents the altar on which Abraham was about to 
offer up his son, or the stone of contentment which is also worn in the 
girdle of this order. The 12 Imams are represented by the 12 members 
seated on the posts. The Bekt5,shis are credited, as usual in the case of 
such orders, with secret pantheistical or even atheistical doctrines and 
it is said that the Iff is required to admit that there is no God, 
meaning that all nature is God, but this is not proved. The shaikh is 
said to represent Ali, but the mzirii makes his vows to the pir or 
founder of the order, not to the shaikh. Before his initiation he is 
tested for a full year during which he is styled a mahaqq or catechumen, 
being entrusted with false secrets to test his powers of guarding the 
real mysteries of the order. He is guided to the takia by two 
rahpars who remain outside it armed with the tuhbar, a halberd of 

^ Abu Bakr aa-Sadiq, Ist Calipb, aud Ali both taught: Salman Farsi and he taught 
Muhammad 5'adiq (son of Abu Bakr) who passed on the tradition to his son Ja’fur, he to 
Abu Yazid (^jc) Bnstami, he to Abul Hasan Harrakiani, he to Abu'l-Qasim Karkaui, he to 
Ali Ali-al Farmadi, he to Yusuf Hamadanland he to Ahmad Yaasavi. 

- Salman’s name seems to occur in two capacities. Zu-n-Nun, the Egyptian Sufi, is 
said to have been the firat to formulate the doctrine of ecstatic states (Aa7, and ma^dmdt). 
His orthodoxy was not above suspicion, Hediedin2A5 H.; Macdonal^ p. 176^ 

3 He is only stripped if he intends lo take the vow of celibacy {mujarrad iqrdr) 
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peculiar shape. But as these raliparsare two in nuiiiber and do not enter 
the faHa it can hardly be said that the represents Muhammad 

and the idea that the Prophet is thus placed lower than the Caliph 
appears to be unfounded. The iqnU- or vow is comprehensive and con- 
cludes with the mvriiVs acceptance of Muhammad as his raJipar and 
Ali as his murshid. The dre.ss of the Bektashi consists of a sleeveless 
vest [h'lidri] with a streak ?u]>posed to be the word Ali, and 12 lines 
symbolizing the Imams : a Jc!:irqa with a similar streak : a girdle of 
white wool : a cord {kamh-iria^) of goat’s hair to which is attached a 
crystal called aajf--. earrings'* [iitiingosh^, like those of the Rlfahs ; and 
a cap. This cap is called Ini and in tl e case of a sJiail'Ji has 12 larks 
which are of I doors, but in the case of a lower degree it is simply 
made of white felt in four parts, signifying skari’at, tanqat, haqiqat 

ma’rifat. The Af/ is however the subject of much mystic sym- 
bolism and as already noted the number of the tarhs is not fixed. Passing 
over the significance of suelt ritual paraphernalia as the dolak or leg- 
ging, the lavaiik or long robe and the iiialiffah or wide dress (the two 
latter garnic-nts were worn by the Prophet when he declared his light 
and All’s to be one), the kaslujdl or beggar’s bowl, the figni or pilgrim’s 
staff, the eliillik or iod,‘ used in punishment, and the luffar or horn, 
this account of the order may be closed with references to two points of 
general interest. The Bektiishis appear to lay peculiar stress on the 
docrine of ' the or spiritual counterpart of the body which is its 

spiritual pit. It dies -tO days before the temporal self and so forewarns 
the body to which it belongs of impending events. God, it is held, 
does not make saints of the ignorant. He has them first taught 
by the and then makes them aulia. It is regrettable that our 
knowledge of this doctrine is itot fuller. Another doctrine of the 
Bektdshis finds a curious parallel in the eastern Punjab. As the 
shaikh, in the assembled UiHa represents Ali, so the next post 
is that of the cook, or Said All Bali. hi, a khalifa of the order : 
the 3rd that of the breadmaker, Bahim Sultan ; the Ith that of the 
nakib or deputy shaikh after Gai Gasus : the dth, that of the maiddn 
is occupied by the Superinteiulent (jf the takia, representing San 
Ismail: the 6th that of its steward, called after Kuli Achik Hajlm 
Sultan : the 7th of the coffee-maker, after Shazali Sultan : the 8th, 
of the bag-bearer, after Kara Daulat Jiiu Baba : the 9th, of ihe sacri- 
ficer, after Ibrahim Khalil-ullah (Abraham) ; the 10th, of the ordinary 
attendant of the services, after Abdul Alusa : the 11th, of the groom, 
after Kamber, All’s gr.oom ; and the l’2th, of the mihmdndar or enter- 
tainer of guests, after Khizr. ’ 

' All’s horse, DuUlnl, haJagroo'ii Kainbtir a wli.i used to tie its rope rouu.l its naist, 
It hadSkuots, Ki-ifiyAt (haiiil-tic), ^toiioue-tie) and bd-hdghi (rtii.-t.e). Tl.e 

kambaria thus reminds its weaiar that he must not steal , li- or commit foru'eatjon . 

I App.arently the same as the st ne of coutentmeut, 

i Tte matiijoih iu'j/ii i- shaped like a new moon and i oniihi niorates the horse-si.oe of 

. Brown describes this as kept ‘in the rai-ia ’ (p. 153. ur.d as, like tl'C fiqni .and talr 
carried when on a long j..'uruey (p. 159,1 1\\v j amj ama s, ^kiIi tlwou ii o\er the shoulder 

when trarelling. 

= Brown, op. cit., p, 153, Khi/.r seems to be specially atUcted l.y tlio Bektdshis, With 
15 other prophets he wore their girdle which was first worn l.y Aelam. He is called the 
chief of all the aulias : ib., p, 145, 
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A curious parallel to this list is affiorlo l by the S lyyhls oE Karual. 

Mr. J, R. DruinmouJ, G. S., first called attentiou to the fact that the 
Sayyids oE certa n villages in Karnal, who are oE the Bara-Sa’adat, had 
a curious system of clan na\nes, and subsequently tlio following account 
of them was obtained by Sayyid Ilt if Hussain, Honorary Magistrate 
at Karnal : — 

The Bara-Sa’adat have a curious system by which the inhabitants of 
each hamlet or badi are known ty certain ulok-names These Sayyids 
are descended from Sayyid Abd.,l-Farash Wasiti, son of Sayyid Dadd or 
Sayyid Hussain. A list oE the basUs and nicknames is appended : — 


Name of Bus fit 

Nickname. 

Sanbalhera 

Kafandozi, or sewer of shrouds. 

Mojhara 

Confectioner. 

Miraupur 

Sheep-butcher. 

Kethora 

Butcher. 

Tandhera 

Bhdtni, she-ghost. 

Khojera 

Ghost. 

Kakroli 

Dog. 

Behra 

Chamar, scavenger or leather-worker. 

Morna 

Camel. 

Jatwara 

Pig. 

Nagla 

Barber . 

Jansatha 

Chirimar, bird-catcher. 

Chitora 

Mimic. 


Kawal ... dariya, oue who sets glass or stone in orna- 

ments 

Jauli oilman. 

Tasang ... Dum. 

Salarpur ... Cuutiya, fool. 

Ghahbpur H e-ass. 

Sedipur ... She-ass. 

Kelaudah Kunjra, green-grocer. 

Bahari ... Goldsmith. 

Bahadurpur ... Kungar, rustic. 

Biliispur ... Khunna, a cutter oE mill stones . 

Palri ... Kamangar, a bowman or bow-maker. 
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The TLaf&'i. 


Name of Basti. 


Nieiname. 


Saudhawali 

Pimbora 

Sarai 

Churiyala 

Tassar 

Sakrera 

MuzafEarnagar 


Dar-ul-Hiraaqat, house of foolishuess. 

Bhatiara, baker. 

Manibar, bangle-maker. 

Sweeper. 

Owl. 

Eunuch. 


At first sight some of these names look like totems, and one is 
tempted to see in them traces of Arabian totem-clans, which would be in 
accord with the claim to be descended from the tribe of Quresh. This, 
however, does not appear to be the true explanation of the names, which, 
it should be noted, are called pahoaf or ‘ countersigns ’ by the Sayyids 
themselves. Moreover, the Bara-Sa’adat are all Shi’ as, except those who 
live in Lather! village, and even they intermarry with the ShPas.^ 

The niokuames given above appear to be in reality relics of a system 
of initiation into the degrees of a secret order, and are paralleled in 
Turkey in the order of the IMaulavis, in which the novice is called the 
scullion, and so on. The Shi^as have always tendel to become organized 
into orders, or secret societies, and the Assassins of the Elburz formed 
in the Middle Ages the most powerful and famous of these associations. 
They also had a system of degrees into which their adherents were 
successively initiated. The Turis of the Kurram Valley, who a’-e or claim 
to be ShPas, also have signs by which they ascertain if a man is straight, 
i.e. a Shi’ a, or crooked, i.e. a non-Shi’a. 


The Rafd’i. 


The Rafa’i, briefly described in the article on Gurzmar in Vol. 
II, p. 321, is one of the most interesting of the Islamic ordei’s. 
Macdonald ascribes its foundation to Ahmad ar-Rifa^a in 576 H. and 
is of opinion that the Aulud llwan or sons of Shaikh Ihvan who is said 
to have founded the first monastic order as early as 1)9 H. are a sect 
of the Rifa’ites.' But Brown says its founder'’s name was Ahmad 
Sahd Rafa’i whose claim ‘ to have his foot over the necks of all the 
saints of Allah ’ is admitted by his followers. The Rafah's are chiefly 
distiuguished by their rideVi khirqa, which must have a green edging,* 

I The Bara Sa’aHt were als3 settled in the Punjab, e. g. at Sirhind : see Temple, 
Legends, III, p. 327. The tale is that .'ayyid Asmiin. son of Sayyid Akbar Shah, gover- 
nor of Sirhmd, was killed at Shah .lahan’s court. Probaljly it is historically incorrect but 
recalls some events of religious importance. Bara or B.irha Bawin near Sirhind may’ still 
exist. 


It is characteristic of the Qadirias in Arabia, also that the celebrated saint Shaikh 
Hamid, founder of a long line of holy men at Madina, bore the title of al-sammdn ‘ the 
seller of claritiei butter ’ : Burton, Al-Madinah, p. 162, ’ 

^The Dercishts, pp. 267-8. Tire Tch inq ih of Mi m Shakiir in Ferozepur with which uo 
fair is connected ha, the following history : Shakiir was a possessing miraculous 

powers and the ihanqah, which contains his tomb, was in exigence before the villaee was 
founded in _lS69 It contains a grave enclosed by a wall. Its management is in till hands 
ot Miau>ur fhrh /-ayfr, a Wurzmar, He sweeps the fl„or daiiv, beats a drum every 
Thursday ; and keeps a green Coyer over the tomb. Worshippers" may offer new vreen 
covers to the tomb Tne himself keeps charge of the tire (for kuUahs\ and lives 

on alms collected from tne viUasres. ' 


^Op. cit,, p. il3, whore the origin of thw U explained by a legend. 
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The Bafd'L 

and their tdf or cap. The tdj is white and has 8 or J2 tarls each 
signifying’ a cardinal sin abandoned. The turban is black and the 
shaikhs generally wear black or green garments with a black ^hawl. 
They practise rt‘ a or abandonment, which is the principal of four 
forms of that practice, and their shaikh wears a tdj of 11 tarks, 
signifying the 1:^ Imams, and of these 4 are called '"doors ’ to re- 
present the forms of ri’a^ At initiation the a urid provides a sheep 
or lamb for a sacrifice which is offered at the threshold of the takia, 
the flesh being eaten by all its members and the wool made into a 
taihand or belt for the murid. The initiated also wear earrings, being 
called Hasani is only one ear if drilled and Husaiiii if both. At 
initiation the shape of the cap is also changed, apparently to represent 
progress in grace and the abandonment of sins. The Turkish Rafa'is 
do not seem to have much in common with the Gnrzmars though they 
wear a kardat tdshi of one to four stones in the girdle to appease 
hunger, in the belief that before it is necessary to compress the stomach 
by four stones Providence will have supplied food. The Rafahs of 
Egypt are however very like the Indian Gurzmars and surpass them 
in self-torture." Its founder is there styled Sa’id Ahmad Rifa'a- 
al-Kabir and is regarded as one of the four Qutbs. 

I Brown, op. cit., p. 113, 

^ lb., pp, 215, 249, 262, 264, citing Lane’s Modern Egyptiant 
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Moslem cosmogony and belief in spirits. 

According to the Quran (ii, '20 and Ixxviii, (’.) the earth was spread 
out as*a bed or as a carpet, and the belief is that there are 7 heavens 
one above the other and seven earths one beneath the other. An angel 
supports the earth on his shoulders, and beneath his feet is a rook of ruby 
with 9000 perforations, from each of which pours a sea. The rock stands 
on the bull, Kuyuta, wl*^b bOOO eyes and other features, and below the 
bull Batamut (Behemoth), the giant fisli which rests in water and that 
in darkness. A general belief is that below tlie darkneses lies hell with 
its seven stages. ‘ 

In Moslem cosmogony each of the seven planets has had its age of 
7000 years and we are now in the last, the dnur-i-qar)iar or age of the 
moon, the end of time. 

The first planet, Utarid (Mercury), is the qdzi and dabir of the sky. 
His mansion Is in Jauza (Gemini), and with Jauzi he keeps his quiver. 
The hair of Jauza's face is called arrows. From Utarid come the world’s 
disasters. Heaven hath 9 or 7 steps or degrees: — (1) the welkin, the 
circles of the (2) sun, (3) moon and (4 — 8) five planets ; and (9) the 
empyrean, which is God’s abode. From Zuhra in the third heaven 
come song and singing. From Murikh (Mars) in the fifth comes 
tyranny. The conjunctions of Venus with .Jupiter and with moon, and 
of the moon with Jupiter, are exceedingly auspicious. 

When the Shaitans attempt to overhear words from the lowest 
heaven they are struck down by shooting stars, some being consumed 
while others fall into the waters and become crocodiles. Others alight- 
ing on land become ghiil which is properly female, the male being qufrub. 
The ghttl appears to men in the desert in various forms and lures them to 
sin. These beings and the ghvdar ov gJiarar am the offspring of I blis 
and a wife created for him out of the fire of the Simiim. The gliul take=! 
any form, human or animal, and also haunts burial-grounds. 

The account of the Creation in the Quran (.xli 8 ff) was sup- 
plemented by the traditions which declared that “ the angels w-ere created 
from a bright gem and the jinn from fire without smoke, and Adam from 
clay.” 2 

jinn consist of five orders : — 

(1) The /a ran or metamorphosed ytrara— just as an ape or swine 
may be a transformed man — created from smokeless fire — 
the fire of the Simum : 

(2) the pari or deo, renowned for beauty, but 

(3) the shaitun, any evil jinni, created from fire just as the angels 

were created from light and Adam of earth. 

(4) Ifrit, a powerful jinn, and 

(5) Marid, a most powerful jinn. 

Aljdnn signifies Iblis (= Shaitan), a serpent, a //«ra and the 
father of all the jinn. 

, E. R. E., Vol. 4, p. 174. 

’ 11 ., p. 174. 
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Spirit leliefa. 

Among the Jat and Baloch tribes of Dera Ismdil Khan and Mian- Jinnt. 

it is very difficult to get people to talk about finus. The more 
intelligeu’^ profess a disbelief which they do not really feel : while the 
poorer and more ignorant will not say much, either from fear of ridicule 
or to avoid being questioned. The latter consider the jinns helpful 
people who should be propitiated : but the former consider them harmful. 

The favourite haunts ( f the jinns are ruined wells, old I'lidiiqahs and 
graveyards as well as the many lonely tracts in these districts. The 
dust pillar is a jinn. There is a very strong belief in the who 

inhabit desolate tracts and in a woman’s voii.'e call men back by name. 

Two men have told me that this has happened to them. Safety lies in 
going on without turning round. I heard a curious story — much like 
that of the death of Pan and other European variants of the same 
i(}ea : — A man was riding after nightfall near tne village of Tibbi. A 
jinn, called to him and bade him ride to the ravine near the village and 
cry ‘ The mother of Barilo is dead lie did so. He could see nothing 
in the ravine, but the bushes stirred and there was the sound of many 
women wailing. ^\ie jinn takes an active and mischievous interest in 
agricultural operations. Every h'-'ap of grain has the hhmiUdh written 
by the village muUd/i stuck on it lu a cleft stick. The ddtri or sickle 
and wooden fork are also left sticking in the heap, points upwards, to 
keep off the jtnns, who would otherwise fetch away the grain. Cattle 
sickness is usually caused by jinns. Either the cattle are driven at 
evening into the village under a Quid* held aloft by two men or the 
jinns are driven awny by guns fired into the air. The Akhundzada 
Jaqir at Paroa in Dera Ismail Khan writes a verse of the Quran on 
paper, washes off the ink into water and spnakles the catHe with it. 

In the notorious village of Murinli, close to Dera Ismail Khan town, 
lives a maul.ivi’s daughter who charms a stick by reading certain 
passages of the Quran over it This too is efficacious when passed over 
the cattle. To cure muhn khiin a lamp made from the hoof of a dead 
horse is used. Sickness disappears from the area illuminated by its 
light. 

Cases of women and men who are supposed to be possessed by evil Demoniacal 
spirits are com non. Only the lineal descendants of LU Isan and Pir poa^esiion. 
■Mohammad Bajan (whose two shrines are both in Mianwali) can exorcise 
them. These spirits are known by name. They are Ata Muhammad, 

Jsur IMuh, mmaJ, Fateh Muhammad and Zulf Jamal. They have a sister 
known as Mai or BibI Kundai. Th )se possessed will say which spirit 
troubles them. A man possessed by Bibi Kundai assumes pardi and always 
covers bis face. The sick are taken on camels to the fairs of Kot Isan 
and Pir Eiijan. Usually the patient dismounts on seeing the shrine and 
runs madly towards it. Exorcism usually consists, I believe, in anointing 
with oil, reading pii’ticular verses of the Quran, reciting the mighty 
names isnant and attributes of God and, I have heard, of whipping on 
the back. Offerings ai’e usually given yearly to prevent a return of the 
spirit. There are also two Hindu jinns of this class, named Rd n 
Diwaya and Bam Rikki. They do not attack .Muhammadans. The 
murids of Taunsa Sharif are supposed to be immune. The same belief 
and customs prevail iu Multan. 
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Khwdja Khizr. 

Kliwdja Khizr, m the god of water, writes Ibbetson, ‘Is an extra- 
ordinary instance of a Musalmau name being given to a Hindu deity. 
Khwaja Khizr is properly that one of the great Muhammadan saints to 
whom the care of travellers is confided. But throughout the Eastern 
Punjab at any rate, he is the Hindu god of water, and is worshipped by 
burning lamps and feeding Brahmans at the well, and by setting afloat 
on the village pond a little raft of sacred grass with a lighted lamp 
upon it His original name is said to have been Ablia, the son of 
Mulkan, 6th in descent from Noah. He wears a long white beard and 
one of his thumbs has no bone in it. As he is always dressed in green 
he is called Khizr and it is believed that wherever he sits or prays the 
soil becomes green with verdure. 

According to the Sikand arndma Khwaja Khizr presided over the 
well of immortality and directed Alexander the Great, though in vain, 
as to where he should find it. * As giver of the waters of immortality 
he too is called the Jiuda or Zindx Pir, a title which is howev'er more 
commonly used of Gugga.* The Khwaja in this tradition appears as 
the brother of Mihtar Ilias, who is Lord of Land as the Khwaja is Lord 
of AVater, and both ai*e attendants of Alexander. When the latter set 
forth to discover the waters of life they accompanied him but when 
they came to where two roads met, the king with a few attendants took 
one and the two brothers the other. At a wayside fountain they all 
roasted fish and flung a bone in^ the water in which it came to life 
again as a fish. Both then drank of it and returned to tell the king 
of their discovery. He went back with them and finding the birds 
at the fountain featherless asked them the cause. They replied that 
as they had drunk of the living water, they would not die till the 
Judgment Day, but having eaten and drunk all that they were destined 
to consume they were doomed to live on in that condition. Alexander 
abstained from drinking of the fountain lest the same fate should 
befall him. But the two brothers who had drunk of its water prayed 
for such dignities as would enable tliem to live in comfort till the 
last day. In response God bestowed upon the Khwaja the control 
over water and upon Ilias power over the daily changes in the market 
rates for grain and the gu. dance of lost travellers.® 

The Moslims usually confound Khizr with Phineas, Elias and St. 
George, saying that by metempsychosis his soul passed through all 
three. Others say he was Balya ibn Alalkan,a contemporary of Paridun, 
B. C. 800, and that he lived in the time of Musa, Others again that he 
was a general of Alexander and a nephew of Abr.aham, who guided Moses 
and Israel in their passage of the Red Sea, and led Alexander to the 
Water of Life in the Zulmat or Darkness.'^ Khizr is believed to be 
1 P. N. Q., II, § 3. 

s A Ziiidi Pi'r s also one who is recoenized as .a saint even in h-s lifetime. Thus the 
Shaikh, Sadr-nd-Dui, the fonnder of the ilaler Kotia family, was so accounted. 

sCrooke gives a verai .n of this legend current in S ih.a.’-aiipur nnil points ont its resem- 
bUnce to the rale of the canmiji; of the devil an 1 of secret judtme its ot God in t.ie Q-esta 
Bumanorum. lx.vx, the Or giu of P irnell’a 3‘‘rmit : S. I. N'. Q., IV.^ § 339 . 

* For the ten me vuia ,.^3 of the phrase k/ia^ra-i-diinin or ' green of vegetation’, see Wil- 
berforee Clarke, Divan-i- Idfiz, I, p. 149. They include tlie world, alchemy, a beautiful 
wouian of unworthy or.g.n, one possessed of unusual power of mir wles. nulatrful wealth &C. 
C/, pp. 198-9 and 211. 
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Ehizr’s synonyms. 

concealed like Muhammad Baqir who is still alive and a wanderer over 
the earth. A section of the Syrian Ismailites is called Khizrawi, owing 
to its extraordinary veneration for the prophet Elias. 

In Jalalpur Jattan in Gujrat a script called Khizri is well known. 
The writers say that Khwaja Khizr taught their forefathers the art of 
writing. 

The Khizri gate of Lahore city is so named because it was the 
river-gate when the Ravi flowed under the fort, 

Khwaja Khizr surpassed even Moses in learning. Once when 
the latter went to see him the Khw ija took a plank out of a boat 
and disabled it Then he killed a handsome hoy and a third time he, 
with Moses^ assistance, repaired a ruined house- wall without being 
asked by any one to do so. He accounted to Moses for his deeds 
by pointing out that the boat belonged to an ('rphan and was about to 
be seized by an oppressive governor, that the boy whom he had killed 
was of bad character, and that under the ruined wall lay a bnried 
treasure which belonged to some poor boys, and that its fall would 
have obliterated the marks which indicated its place of concealment. 

Another story about his p.atronage of learning says that 
Hazrat Imam Ghazali was devoted to learning but being very poor 
could not devote his whole time to it. Once Khwaja Kh'zr appeared 
in a dream and bade him open his mouth so that the Khwaja might put 
salvation in it and .so enable him to imbibe all the sciences at once. 
But Imam Ghazali said that knowledge so won would be useless because 
it would have cost him nothing' aud so he would not appreciate it. 
Khw ja Khizr then gave him some casks of oil to enable him to 
piosecute his studies. 

Khwaja Khizr* has various names, such as Khwaja Kb^sa 
Durminda, Duinindo, Jinda Pir,* and, in Chamba, 13ir Ratal. 

As Dumindo he appears to be confused, or identical, with Shaikh 
Dundu, an effigy of cloth stuffed with straw which is used as a 
charm against rain.’ 

Khwaja Khizr is often identified with Mihtar Ilyas (Elias), but the 
latter is the patriarch who presides over jungles to guide travellers 
who lose their way, while the Khwaja is the tutelary saint of sailors 
and boatmen.* 

In popular lithographs Khw.-ija Khizr appears as an old man 
standing on a fish, and he is named indifferently Khwaja Sahib, Pir 
or Guru. He is reverenced by all classes, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
but more especially by the Jhiuwars, Mallahs and all whose occupation 
is connected with water in any form.® Persons travelling by river 

^ The 3£ut'itca}clcil.i-di of the Perei&na. 

J P. N. Q., I. § 836. 

» Ih; I, i 953. 

* n., HI. § 7. 

' Erea apparently dyers aud dhobit, as in the United FromcM, 
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Khizfs functions. 

or sea, and those descending into a well will propitiate him. Parched 
gram is distributed and lights placed in wells in his honour. On Thurs- 
days the low castes place ekmuk/ia lamps on his shrines. 

Not only is Klnzr worshipped when a boat is about to sail, but he is 
propitiated when a river is low or threatens to wash away land. Thus 
in Montgomery vows (u«eba) • r nd sacrifices are made to rivers, but in 
his name by Muhammadans who offer wheat porridge mixed with giir, 
while Hindus offer c/iurma, pare of which is thrown into the river. They 
eat what remains themselves, but Muhmm‘’dans give what remains of their 
offering to the poor.* Whena\i!lage is in danger from a river the 
headman offe'S it a rupee and oocoanut. He stands in the water and if 
it rise higher enough to take the water out of his hind it is believed the 
river will recede. Sometimes 7 handfuls of boiled wheat and sugar are 
thrown into the stream or a male buffalo, ram or horse (with its saddle) 
is east in with its right ear bored. ^ 

Ladhar Baba is said to be or have been a sddhu in Jhang whose 
followers affect Khw-aja Khizr. 

In order to procure sous Hindus will place lamps made of dough 
on the platform of a well and light them every night. They also clean 
the platform in the early morning. This is all done to please the 
Khwaja, who is a lord of fertility.'^ 

Khwaia'’s relish being the fish, Hindus regard a pair of fish, male 
and female, painted, facing each other, over a doorway as a good omen * 

Khwaja Khizr is invoked, with Sh^h Madar, in a charm for 
headache.^ 

Lastly he haunts bazars early in the morning and fixes the prices 
for the day. In his matutinal wanderings he also blesses white 
articles of food and obviates the effects of the evil-eye, to which they 
are peculiarly subject. This, however, is a purely Muhammadan view 
as Hindus think that such articles, when so affected, cannot be digested.® 

One of the finds on a Persian-wheel is called Khwaja Khizi'^s 
ghora (Khijr Khwaja-da-ghora'' and when a new maliV is put on, it is 
fed with grass. It followj the rex, or thick cross-piece which keeps the 
two wheels apart. The find, and ghoxa are tied on the next rexi by 
the string. This is done by both Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
belief is that so long as the Khwaja's steed is with <he rope it null 
move, just as a carriage is drawn by a horse. 'When a person is stand- 
ing at or near a well he is sometimes adjured thus : — IJtin tstsi Khije 
Kn^dja de utte hhalote lio, him sack holna, “ Now you are standing on 
Khwaja Khizr, now speak the truth 

Khwaja Khizr is also said by Muhammadans to have found and 
drunk of the fountain of eternal life. 

1 Jlontgomery S. 22 , p. 65, 

! X. I. X. Q., I., § 20. 

3I.X.Q,iy, § 277. 

■* Slii’a JIuhamxiidaMs often have a similar desisn painted over the doorway, but it does 
not appear to refer to Khwaja Khizr; I. N. Q., IV, § 276. 

‘ 1. N Q , IV, § 113. 

® Ji., §§ 25 and 26 

r The I'lahl is the rim, joined by cross-pieces 'wy, diminutive r«yt) to th® escond rina 
between Which the wheel works. 
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Worship of Khizr. 

By Hindus the Khwaja is no doubt reverenced, or perhaps it 
■would be more correct to say that he is equated to Varuna. As such he 
is specially affected in Asauj and liatak (Septeinber-October) by Hindu 
ladies who light lamps oji tanks, wells and streams every morning and 
evening. 

Hindu water-carriers sacrifice a goat or sheep to Khizr every 2nd or 
3rd year in the rainy season, and cook its flesh at home, roasting the 
liver, and, wrapping up its four feet and head in the skin, go to the river 
with some kinsmen beating drums. Having made a small boat of reed 
or straw, they put in it a lamp of wheat flour with four wicks, a roll of 
betel leaf and a wreath of jasmine. Those iwesent then bow down, drop 
pice one by one iu the boat, and let it float away, but not before they have 
taken out all the pice save two. Then they make for home, after 
flinging the feet, head and skin of the goat into the river. d\'hen the 
boat has floated away, they feast their relatives, /aqira and the conjurers 
called Malaugs, and distribute sweetmeats^ bought with the pice taken 
out of the boat. This is called a goat sacrifice to Khizr.* 

When Hindu water-carriers sink a well, they also sacrifice a goat 
to Khizr, and give a feast of its cooked meat to relatives and faqirs 
with genuflexions to the mound of the well. 

Water-carriers, both Hindu and Musalman, at erery harvest, 
cook 5i S‘rs of porridge and go to a veil, throw small portions of it 
thrice into the water and distribute the rest among children, Hindus 
on a Sunday and Musalmans on a Thursday. 

The first day that a farmer uses his well, he also gives o|- sera of 
porridge, but now-a-days most ilusalmiins do not do this, and those 
who do, cast some of it into the well in three lots, giving the rest to 
small children — like the water-carriers. Most IMusalmans on the first 
Thursday of the new moon cook 05 sera of porridge and distribute it as 
described above. 

When a boat is eaug’ht in a storm its passengers vo-n to offer 
porridge to Khwaja Khizr, if they reach the shore. 

Among Musalmans who do not observe i\n: j,ardaJi system, when a 
child is one month and ten days old, its nwilher bathrs, juts on 
new clothes and putting on her head a c'mjdo of pots filled rrith boiled 
wheat or maize goes to a well and performs the ceremony mentioned 
above. She then fills the pots with water and returns home. 

If a water-carrier gets jrraise he offers poividge to Khizr. Oarsmeir 
also sacrifice a goat, or offer cooked jrorridge to him, and Hindu -u'ater- 
carriers regard him as a living prophet. 

When a Persian wheel at work utters a shriek {Izik) unusually 
loud it is considered an evil omen and to avert disaster the owner will 
sacrifice a sheep or goat and smear the blood on the pivots of the gear. 

^ TliiB rite is eaid to be obberved iu Dera Ghizi Khan, Ofepecially ou Thuradoy eieuings 
BMdon. 'the feast of boats is held in Upnour of Kbizr. 
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The generom saint. 

The cult of Sakhi Saewae Sultan. 

Sir Edward Maelagan, whose description of the Sultams or follow- 
ers of Sakhi Sarwar, has been reproduced in Vol. lllj pp 4d5-7, 
appears to have accepted the theory that Sakhi Sarwar was a historical 
personage, and the cult of Sakhi Sarwar is thus described by him : — 
Maelagan, First and foremost is the folLwing of the great saint Sultan Sakhi 

§ Sarwar. No one knows exactly when Sultan lived. Sir uenzil Ibbet- 

son places him in the 12th century and Major Temple rn the 13th; 
while there are accounts in the S:ikhis of the Sikhs which represent him 
as a contemporary of Guru Nanak, and as having presented a water- 
melon to him. Mhatsver the cxict time of his birth and death, Sultan 
was practically one of the class of Musalman saints, such as Baha-ud-Din 
and Shams Tabriz who settled down and practised austerities in the 
country round Multan. Sakhi Sarwar Sultan, also known as Lakhdata 
or the Giver of Lakhs, Laliinwala, or He of the Rubies, and Rohiaijwala 
or He of the Hills, ^ was the son of one Ziinulabidin, and his real name 
was SayyH Ahmad. Of his life there is little to tell but a mass of 
legends. 

“ Hazrat Zainulabdin it is said, “ had two sons, — one was Saidi 
Ahmad, afterivards known as Sakhi Sarwar, the other was Khan-Doda,* 
who died at Baghdad, and was not famous. There is a shrine to him 
between Dera Ghazi Khan and Sakhi Sarwar, at a place called Vador. 
Saidi Ahmad studied at Lahore, and from there went to Dhaunkal, near 
Wazirabad, in Gujranwala. Whilst at Dhaunkal he saw a mare, the pro- 
perty of a carpenter, and asked the carpenter for it. The carpenter denied 
having a mare, whereupon Saidi Ahmad called to the mare, and it came 
up to him of its own accord clearing the Sulaimans by leaping through 
the range. Saidi Ahmad then told the carpenter to sink a well, which he 
did, and the descendai.ts of the carpenter are the guardians of the well, at 
which a fair is held every year in June to Sakhi Sar war’s honour.® After 
this Saidi Ahmad by his father’s order, went to reside at the foot of the 
Sulaiman range, and settled at the place now called after him Short- 
ly after retiring into the desert, Saidi Ahmad performed another miracle. 
A camel belonging to a caravan, which was going from Khorasan to 
Delhi, broke its leg. The leader of the caravan applied to Saidi Ahmad, 
who told him to return to where he had left the camel, and he would 
find it sound. The merchant did as he was directed and was rewarded 
by finding his camel recovered. On arriving at Delhi, the merchant 
published the miracle, and the emperor heard of it. The emperor, 
anxious to enquiie into the miracle, sent for the camel and had it killed. 

^ The SuItaiU'i return themseU'es at the Census under such terms as the frllowing : Sar- 
* waria : Sultania Sultan ' evi : Sewak Sulidni ; Saija*^han Dha"in Sarwaria : Sakhi Sewak : 

Ilindu suliaui : Sar-varia Sultauia : ^Nipahia : Suhaii-pirins ; Sarwar Sakhi ; Sevtak Sakhi 
Sarwar: Sarwar Sag^r Datd ; Sultaui Kamrae : f'arwar-pauthi : Sakhi Sultani : 

Chela Sultan I Kamtiasia Suitania i Ourii Sultauia : Xigaha Pi'r : Dhaunkal Sewak ; 
Khwaj'i Sarwar; Laia^'^ala, aud so on, 

* Dhond or Dhi da, Calcutta Mevienoj LXXIII, 18^1, p. 271* or S. C. Vil, p. 308. 

* The local legend at Dhaunkal is that the well is due to Sakhi Sarwar hav’ng struck 
his staff on the ground when thirsty. Its waters are said to be good for leprosy, and the 
village is much haunted by lepers. The offerings at the Dhaunkal shrine are shared by the 
owneiB of tl e twenty-one wells, aud the trauater of a well carries with it a transfer of a 
share in the offerings, Sakki Sarwar ordered a bull to be milked at Sodbra in Guirdawalaj 
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The leg was examined and found to have- been mended with rivets 
The emperor convinced of the miracle sent four mule-loads of money to 
Saidi Ahmad, and told him to build him-ielf a house. Sakhi Sarwar-’s 
shrine was built with this money. One (iannu, of Multan, noM’ gave 
his daughter in marriai.-e to Saidi Ahmad, who had miraculously caust-d 
two sons to be born to him. Ganuu endowed his daughter with all his 
property and it was for the generosity m distributing this property to 
the poor that Saidi Ahmad obtained the name of Sakhi .^arwar, or the 
bountiful lord or chief. Sakhi Sarwar now visited Baghdad. On his 
return he was accompanied by three disciples, whose tombs are showm 
on a low hill near Sakhi Sarwar”. t 

A local account says that the shrine was built by the king of 
Delhi and the footsteps by Diwans Lakhpat Rai and Jaspat Rii of 
Lahore. Temple identifies the former with the Diwan killed by the 
famous Sikh leader Jassa Singh Ahluwalia in I 743: Calcutta Revietc 
Ixxiii, p 254. Another account of tlie s.iint, supplied to Major 

Temple by a muusJii from Lahore, runs as follows : — 

“ The father of Sayyid .Ahmad, surnamed S.ddii Sarwar, was one 
Sayyid Zainulahidin who migrated to Indi.i from Baghdad in 5?.0 
A. H., or 1126 A. D., and settled at Shahkot, in tiie Jhang District 
where he married ^Aesha, the daught r of a village headman, named 
Pirfi, a Khokhar. By ’Aesha he had a sou, Sayyid .Ahmad, afterwards 
the great saint known as Sakhi Sarwar. Sayyid Ahmad was much ill- 
treated by his own people in his youth, and on tlie death of his father 
left India in 535 A. H. or 114') A D., and went to Baghdad, where ha 
obtained the gift of prophecy {khidfd) from the saints Ghaunsu-’l 
'Azam, Shaikh Shaliab*ud-Din Suharwardi and Khwaja Mamlud Chishti. 
(Ghaunsul '.Azam is Abdul Qidir Jiiani, who flourished at Bacrhdad 
in 10*8-1166 A. D. Shaikh Shahob-du-Din Suharwardi flonrished at 
Baghdad in 1145-12.3t A.D. Knwaja Maudiid Chishti died in 1150 A. D 
This tr-idition is therefore fairly correct as to chronology.) After dwel- 
ling at Baghdad for some time, Sakhi Sarwar returned to bis native 
land and dwelt at Dliaunkal, in tlie Gujranwala District, for a time 
He then went to Alultan, the governor of which gave hi u his dauo-hter 
Bai in nrarriage. Here he also married aniither woman, the dauc'hter of 
one Sayyid ibdur Razz'iq He next visited LaOore, where he obtained 
proficiency in secular knowledge under Sayyid Ishaq (this is an 
anachronism, as Maulana Sayyid Tsh-iq was born at Uch, in the 
Bahawalpur State, and studied und“r his uncle Sayyid Sadrukldin Raid 
Kattal at Saharanpur, where he dietl in 1460 A. D.), and finally return- 
ed to Shahkot, where he settled. Here he became famous as a worker 
of miracles, \nd obtained many followers, which excited the envy of his 
relatives, who determined to put him to death. But the saint having 
heard of their intention, fled into the desert and settled at Nigdha in 
the Dera Ghazi Khan District, in company with Sayyid 'Abdul Ghani 
his brother, Bai, his wife, and Sayyid Suraj ud Dui, his son. His family* 
however, followed him, and falling upon him i;i laige nu nbers, slew him 
and his companions at Nigaha in .A^O A. H. or 1174 .A. D. The saint 
was buried on the spot, and there liis shrine stands to this day.''^ 


1 Da.-a G'jizi Xhia Gazetteer, p. 39. 

• Punjib Safes and Qasriet, III, j 131. 
Colonel Sir) Eichgrd Tempi*. 


The remarks in brackets are by Itajor (now 
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Sahhi Sarwar’s shrine. 


Maclagan, The fthrine of SaJchi Scmoar. z)ao\et vcmj be taken as repre* 

^ senting- roughly the outlines of a legendary life round which numberless 

additional tales have gradually collected. Those who would know, for 
instance, how he raised a boy from the dead for Dani Jatti, how be 
used Bhairon as his messenger, how Isa Biinia in the time of Aurangzeb 
built him a temple, and so on, will find all they want in the interesting 
TegencU of the Tviijub published by Major Temple. There is little 
enough of history in all this, and the main fact we can determine is 
that for some reason or other the saint fixed on Nigaha, in the Dera 
Ghazi Khan District, at the edge of the Sulaiinan mountains, as his 
residence, ‘ the last place it has been said, ' that any one with the 
least regard for his personal comfort would choose as an abode The 
present shriue at Nigaha is built on the high banks of a hill stream, 
and a handsome flight of steps made at the expense of two merchants 
from Lahore leads up from the bed of the stream to the shrine. The 
buildings of the shriue consist of Sakhi Sarwar^s tomb on the west and a 
shrine to Baba Nanak on the norrh-west. On the east is an apartment 
containing the stool and spinning wheel of Mai ‘ Aeshan, Sakhi Sarwav’s 
mother. Near this is a tJidhvrd wdra, and in another apartment is an 
image of Bhairon who appears in the legends as the saint’s messenger. 
There is clearly some close connection between the worship of 
Bhairon and this cult, even Bhai Pheru (wiiose wife was Devi), the 
numen in the small whirl-winds so common in the Punjab, is represented 
as a disciple of Sultan Sarwar. The shrine is approached by a defile, at 
whose entrance is a cliS some 80 feet high, called the robber’s leap 
(chor-i-tap), because a thief when pursued threw himself over it, vowing 
if he survived to sacrifice a sable heifer to the saint. He escaped un- 
scathed.^ To the west of the out-houses and within the shrine enclosure 
are two dead trees (a jdl and a kandn) said to have sprung from the pegs 
which were used for the head and heel ropes of Kakki, the saint’s mare. 
Behind the shrine are the dwellings of his son Rau’ddin^ and his 
brother Dhodha. To the west near the shrine, but away from it, are the 
tombs of Niir and Ishaq, two of his companions ; and similarly to the 
east are two more tombs to his comrades, Ali and Usman The tomb 
presents a peculiar mixture of Muhammadan and Hindu architecture. 
In 1883 it was destroyed by fire, and two rubies presented by Nadir Shah 
and some valuable jewels presented by Sultan Zaman Shah were con- 
sumed or lost. Since then the shrine has been rebuilt.® 


“ The present guardians of the Sakhi Sarw.ar shrine,” according to 
the Gazeifg' r, “ are the descendants of the three servants of Gannu 
who attached themselves to Sakhi Sarwar. They were Kulang, Kahin 
and Shekh. Sakhi Sarwar limited the number of the descendants of 


Here we lifive a legend which reminds us of the Bhahawa Jhamp, the ciiff at 
Kinirnath in Kuiiidun whence pilgrims u-ed to precipitat- themselves as an offering to 
Siva, and of the somewl .at .similar Bihun la rites on the Sutlej at which ineu of the low 
Eedaor ‘sheep’ caste are lowered on ropes down a precipice in honour of Mahi,;ev. 

2 But he was also c.illeil Riina amt the sacred gro\e of plum-trees (ieW) mar a spring 
in the neighbourhood of Xigaha is said to have been planted bv him- Cale Rev 1881 
p. 2Tl,or8.C. B., VII, p. 308. . • . , , 


s See Vera Ghazi Kluin Gazetteer, p. 40 ; anj Ptinjal Notes and Queries, 1, § 999, 
III, § 82, 
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these three men to 1650' which number has been strictly observed ever 
since. The number is thus distributed : — 


Descendants of Kulang ... 

• • • 

750 

Descendants of Kibin 

... 

600 

Descendants of Shaikh ... 


£00 


“ All the offerinfTs made at the shrine are divided into 1650 shares 
and it is said to he a fact tha* there ai'e never more nor less than 1650 
mu jd wars or descendants of the three original keepers of the shrine. 
This number includes women and childien. It is not however 
a fact that there are not more nor less than ItihO mu'dwars as was 
ascertained when the village p'^digree title deed was prepared. The 
mijdwars^x^ all equal, and an infant gets the same share of the pro- 
ceeds of the shrine as an adult. The mujdivirs, after the annual fair 
which is held in Aprilj almost all disperse over the Punjab as pilgrim 
hunters It is only at Mie great annual fair that the treasure box of 
the shrine is opened and its contents distributed. Throughout the year 
the shrine is the resort of mendicants and devotees, but the mendicants 
usually receive nothing more substantial from the shrine than an order 
upon some worshipper of the saint given under the seal of the shrine. 
This order, when presented, is pud or not according to the respect in 
which the shrine is held by the piesentee. When Mr Bull, the 
.\ssistant Secretary to the L.ahore Municipality, was attacked by a 
fanatic, an order from the Sakhi Sarwar mnjdicais was found upon his 
assailant. This at first gave rise to a suspicion that the guardians of 
the shrine were in some way implicated in the murder. The order had 
however been granted merely in the ordinary course”. 

Pilarimages to SakH Sarwar — The pilgrimages to the shrine 
from the centre of the province are a special feature of the cult of 
k’ultan, which are worth mentioning, and in the early months of the 
year there are continual streams of pilgrims of all creeds —Hindu, Sikh 
and Musalman — pouring towards Isigaha. 1 cannot do better than 
quote Mr Purser’s account of the pilgrimages made from the Jullmdur 
District : — 

" The company of pilgrims ”, he writes, “is called sang and their 
encampment cJiavki, Th - main route is through the following villages : — 
Hansron, ^■ukanllpur. Kuleta or B inqrind, Boparae (Phillaur), Rurka 
Kalan, Biu lala, Janebau, Popavae (N.akodar), Khanpur, and thence to 
Sultanpur -\long this route the sang, which is originally formed by 
pilgrim? from Garhshankar, in the Hoshiarpur District, is joined by 
detachments from the districts to the south of the Sutlej and from the 
lower half of the Jullundur District It is known by the special name 
of Kalikamli, because so nmny of the pilgrims have black blankets- to 

' A '0 lier^.^ccount say^ t at af f-r the bnr at of Saklii Saiwar three pera.'ins, Gohra, a 
leper, Uibra" Xigihi, a bliai man, and Ahmad Ktaii, Atgh5n, an impotent man, came to 
the ehDiie a’ d weu eareii of tieir respective infirmitC'i. Frrm these are descended the 
present needrrars, who are divi !od i .to three cla-ses, — Kulang, Mauhan and Shaikh 
'i he n amber .,f desc ndants is said to be 1350 and by a miracle of tie saint never to 
alter; but 'his is not true, as alithe mujdioan claim an equal share iu the annual profits 
and t. eir uumbtr can he usoertaiaed at any time. Sec Puniab Notts and Qutrits. 
Ill, §156. • • 

* Black is the colour of Shiv : H. A. R. 
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Sakhi Sanoar’s shrines. 


protect them from the cold. Another route is by Adampnr, J ullundur, 
Kapurthala and Wairowal, which is taken by pilgrims from the north 
of the Do?.b, Those from about Kartarpur assemble there and proceed 
to Kapurthala, On the road these people sleep on the ground, and do 
not wash their heads or clothes till the pilgrimage is accomplished, and 
the more devout remain unwashed till their return home. The pilgrims 
are personally conducted by the Bharais, and call each other ptr blidi or 
pi) lliain (brother in the saint or sister in the sainth Ibbetson 
says it is probably from this latter circumstance the Bharais derive their 
name (Pir Bhra or ‘ Saint Brothers ■’}. People who cannot undertake 
the pilgrimage usually go to one of the chauTcii, or, if they cannot 
manage that, to any other village, for a night. If they cannot go any- 
where, they sleep at home at least one night on the ground, as a sub- 
stitute for the complete pil ’rimage. A pilgrimage to Nigaha is com- 
monly made with the object of obtaining some desired blessing from the 
saint, or in fulfilment of a vow. The pilgrims have a local self govern- 
ment of their own on the road. Leaders from Chakchela and Kangchela 
(Kang Kalan) in the Nakodar tahsil attach themselves to the southern 
band, and hold an assembly called dtwdn every evening in which they 
administer justice, and are assisted by assessors from Bilga, Jandiala, 
Barapind, and other villages There is much rivalry between the 
Kangchela, and Chakchela leaders, but the latter hold the supremacy 

There are other shrines of this saint, and in fact almost every vlllao-e 
in the Central Punjab contains one. But the most celebrated are 
those connected with the annual fair at Dhaunkal in Gujranw4]a, the 
Jhanda mela at Peshawar, and the Kadmon ka-mela in An4rkali at 
Lahore. At Dhonkal, Sultan had taken up his abode and procured a 
miraculous stream of water. His house was in the time of Shah Jahan 
turned into a mosque and the well was much improved and beautified. 
The fair here, which lasts for a month in June and July, is attended by 
some 200,000 people, who drink the sacred water and take away fans 
and sprigs of as mementos of their visit. The Jhanda in 

Peshawar is of less importance ; it takes place in the first or second 
Monday in Maggar, and the festival is put off if there is rain. The 
mela is in commemoration of the death of Sakhi Sarwar, and has its 
name from the flags exhibited there by the faqin. The Kadmon-ka- 
mela, in Anarkali, is held at the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar near the Police 
thdna, on the first Monday after the new moon in February. Offerino-g 
are made on the tomb, and a certain class of musicians, called dJioHs 
take young children who are presented at the tomb and dance about 
with them.i 


A typical shrine of Sakhi Sarwar is that at Moga. It is called 
Nagaha Pir, and was founded in 1869 S. by a Patiala man. It contains 
no image but has a chalutra or platform. The pujdri is a Khatri and 
succession follows natural relationship. Fairs are held on the 8 Thursdays 


* At Maler Kotta the Nigaha fair is iield rnthe first Thursday of Pnh T, „ 
of that held at Multdn. The Dhuni fair is held on the first two Tuesdays of Pnh 
Bhariis light a diwa at a place to which both Hindus and MuhiinTnaaar,a „ T « * 
bread and grain. Next day they start for Mari where the shrine of Gugd Pfr irsituated!'^ 
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of Chet and Asauj, when offering’s of cash and ehuri are made to the 
shrine. Another shrine of Sakhi Sarwar is at Nagah, where a fair is 
held on the light Thursday of Phagan. It contains a place which is 
worshijjped. It was founded some 200 years ago by the Sirdar of 
Mansa. When subjected to severe trials they were bidden in a vision to 
go to Moga and there build a temple. So they constructed this shrine 
and all Hindus and Muhammadans in this part are its votaries, offering 
it grain at each harvest. It also has a chh ihtl where the poor travellers 
drink water. At the fair visitors are fed free A Brahman is employed 
as pujdri. 

The Bhadla fair in Ludhiana is held at the khdnqdh of Sakhi Sar- 
war at that village on the 1st Thursday of the light half of Jeth. Inside 
it is a cenotaph of Sakhi Sarwar, People attending the fair cook a huge 
rot, which, after presentation to the khdnqdh, they divide with the poor. 
The management of the khdnqdh vests in the Ghumman Jats and 
BharMs of the place and they divide the offerings in equal shares. 

The cult of Lakhdata or ‘ the Bountiful ’ is found in Chamba, in 
which state it is recognised as the same as that of Sakhi Sarwar Sultan. 
His shrines in the hills arc resorted to by both Hindus and Muhammadans. 
In most cases the incumbents of his temples, ast'idnso'i mandtrs, are 
Muhammadans but at Bari in /laryrr < r Chanju the pujdra 

is a Billu Brahman, and at Phurla in Himgari the pujara or mujdwar is 
a Rathi and the chela a Muh iminadan. These offices appear to be 
always hereditary. Wrestling matches — called ehhinj and associated 
with the Lakhdata cult — are held yearly in every pargana of Churah and 
in some parganas of the Sadr wisdral, as well as in the Bhattiyat. No 
satisfactory explanation of this association is forthcoming. 

There is a khdnqdh to Sakhi Sarwar at Nahan, and his cult 
is spread beyond the Punjab. In Saharanpur he is worshipped by 
a sect of Jogis called Far Yai‘ [ste), who are i’nitiated by their clansmen 
at the age of 10 or 12. The ceremony of initiation is said to he simple, 
for the parents of the boy merely place some sweets before the Jogi who 
is their jeligious guide, and the latter offers them to the saint, after 
which they are eaten bv the Jogis present. The boy then learns the 
song which describes the attempt to convert a bride to Sikhism and its 
consequences, for Sakhi Sarwar commanded Bhairou to punish the evil- 
doers, wlio at once became lepers and blind, Imt they were cured again at 
the bride's intercession. Yet there is no real hostility at present be- 
tween Sikhism and this sect, and a case has been known of a gift of land 
being made by a Sikh Jat^ to the shrine at Nigjha. 

Ir the east of the Punjab, at least, the cult of Sakhi Sarwar is pe- 
culiarly favoured by women, which is consistent with its connection 
with Bhairava, the earth being the emblem of fertility, and this again 

1 Korth Indian Notes and Queries, IV, } 80. 

•The orthodoxy rf his Sikhism may he debateahle : Temple, Calc. Eeciea, 1S81, 
p. 255, or S. C. R., VII, p. 292, speaks of Dani as a Sikh, but she is merely called i Jatfci, 
not a Sikh ia the poem of Sakhi Sarwar and Dam Ja((i Legends, I. p dO Poss’bjy 
the Handali sect of the Sikhs was more in sympathy with the Sultcinis and Temple 
identifies tha ‘ city of the garu ’ iu the poem with Jaadiala the heal-qutrters of that sect, 
but by city of the gurii ' Nigaha itself may couceivably be meant ’. 
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is in accord with the somewhat Paphian rites observed at the shrine itself. 
Further the theory that the worship is really one of the earth-god would 
account for its being essentially the cult of the J it peasantry. In the 
legend of Dani the Jatti the saint bestows a son on her after \i years 
of childless marriage in response to a vow. She breaks her vow but the 
boy is restored to life by the saint. ^ At Multan his followers eat 
all the kids of the flock, but he takes the bones and skins, puts them in a 
heap and restores them to life by prayer.® He makes the wild oak 
{pilu) fruit in the midst of winter at the request of KakJci, his mare, for 
the support of the followers in the jungle.^ 

The cauldrons of Sakhi Sarwar recall those mentioned in the account 
of Sikhism below and in the legends of Dum above. 

One is called man, the other langar. The former holds 8 7nans of 
gur (mollases), 5 of ghi, 20 oidalia (boiled wheat) and one of fruit etc.. 
Langar holds 3 mans of molasses, 2 of ghi, S of boiled wheat and 20 , ers of 
fruit etc- Once a year, in May or June, both are filled and the cooked 
food distribuled to the public. 

Qasim Shah, father of Naurang Shalj, whose shrine is in Dera Ghazi 
Khan, came there from Sindh. Naurang Sh&h remained a devotee of 
Sakhi Sarwar for 12 year’s and became famous for his miracles His 
descendants connect his pedigree with Hazrat 'Ali. 

The Five Firs. — In some parts of the countiy the Hindus are fond 
of representing themselves as followers of the Panj Pir or Five Saints. 
Who these five saints are is a matter which each worshipper decides 
according to his taste. Sometimes thej are the fin e Pandavas ; some- 
times they are the five holy personages of Shi’aism, viz. Muhammad, 
Fatima, Ali, Hasan and Husain; sometiinos t'sey are a selection of Mu- 
salmdn saints, as Kluvaja Qutb ud-Din, Khwaja Mu^ain-ud-Din Chishti, 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-Di'n Aulia, Xasfr-ud-Din Abu^l Kbair, and Sultan Nasir- 
ud-Dfn Mahmud or as Khwaja Khizr, Said Jalal, Zakaiia, Ml Shahbaz and 
Farid Shakarganj. The lllu.ttis of the Gujranwala District will tell you 
that the five saints are ' haikh Samail, Shah Daiilat, Shaikh Fateh Ali, 
Pir Fateh Khan and Shah Murad, all patrons of the Bhatti race ; and 
each tribe will have its own selection. In the centre and west of the 
province, however, we meet with queer admixtures of Hindu and 
Musalinan objects of worship. The same list will contain Sultan, Devi, 
the Guru, Khwaja and Guga Pir ; or (as in Ludhiana) Khwaja Khizr, 
Durga Devi, Vishnu, Sakhi Sarwar and Guru Gobind Singh ; or (as in 
Simla) Guga Pir, Balaknath, Thakur, Sakhi Sarwar and Shiv. The five 
saints are in fact any five personages the worshipper likes to mention ; 
and the fact that a man describes himself as a Paujpiria implies generally 
that he is indifferent as to the saints whom he worships and is probably 
a man of the lower orders. Panjpirias are lound all over the province 
from Muzaffargarh to Delhi, and there is a place in the Shahpur Dis- 
trict, 10 miles south of Sahfwal, where a large fair is held every year 
in honour of the Paujpir. Some persons, wishing to be more specific, 
declare themselves to be followers of the Chah^r Pir or Four Saints ; by 

* Calc. Eeriew, 1881, p. 2oi, orS. C. B., VII, p, 2-1. 

• n.. p. 273, or S. C. B., VII, p. 310. 

» 76., pp, 268, 272, or S. C. B., VII pp. 305, 309. 
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this is generally implied the four friends of the Prophet, whose admirers 
are found both among Musilmans and Idindus. 

The khdnqdh of the Panj Pir at Abohar is not covered with a roof. 
The fair is held annually on the loth Har. Few people attend it, most- 
ly iAIadari, Xaushahi etc. Tradition says that nearly 9<i0 years ago. 
Abohar was r iled by Raja Aya Chand who had an only daughter. On 
his death bed he e.vpressed deep regret that he had no son, to go to the 
Panj I’iran at Ueh in liahawalpur and mount the horses there. His 
daughter courageously assured him that she would go and fetch the 
horses from Uoh. So accompanied by a sm.ill band she went there and 
carried off the horses of the Panj Pfr- They came after her and begged 
her to return them, but she refused and so they had to wait in patience 
for their return. The Pfr’s wives being tired of waiting followed their 
husbands to Abohar wdiere with their beloved spouses they breathed 
their last, cursin:- the lady and the place. Before long their prophecy 
was fulfilled and the place berime a desert. The rive Pirs were interred 
at a place in the village and near them the remains of their wives. The 
shrine contains the tombs of the 5 Pirs and those of their 5 wives, which 
are surrot-nd-ed by .i brick wad, but have no roof. The administration 
of the I'hdnqdh is carried on by two Musalman faqiis, caste Lad . 
They keep it clean and light a lamp in the evening. 

'See lemfWs L^gfnds of t\e Punjal , II, p. 372. See also .an eiljau.-tive account 
of the Panj Pir of the Un.ted Proviuces in Xorth Indian Notei and Queriet, II, “ 10, and 
subseqaeut numbers. 
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Kbligion of the domkant tribes op Kurram, e.g. the Tort, 
Zaimusht and Bangash. 

The Tuns are all Shi’as. The Bangash of Lower Kurram are all 
Suums, but those of Upper Kurram, with the exception of the Bushera 
and Dandar Bangash, are also Shi^as. Taking the numbers of the 
Bangash of Lower and Upper Kurram into consideration the proportion 
of Shi^as to Sunnis among the Bangash may be put at 3 to L The menial 
classes of course accept the religion of their patrons. Even some of the 
Jajis, who cross the border and become hamsdgas of the Turfs, adopt 
Shi’aism. The Zalmusht however are all Sunnis, 

Imams are regarded as without sin, and it is believed that those 
who follow them will be saved in the world to come. The Imams, 
it is believed, will, on the day of resurrection, intercede for those who 
believed in them and have followed their directions. The Imam Jafar 
Sadfq is supposed to be the most learned of the Imams, and his teaching 
in religious matters is commonly observed. The Sunni Bangash and 
Zaimusht are all followers of Imam Nnman who is called Abu Hanffa.^ 
There is no difference in lielief between the Turi and Shi'a Bangash, 
but one point is worth noticing. The Bakar Khel branch of the 
Shalozan Bangash do not believe in jpirs as they do not regard the 
Sayyids and Qazfs of Kurram as competent to impart religious instruc- 
tion. This is presumably because they are in the habit of constantly 
going to Karbala, and have to pass through Persia where they meet 
educated people ; doubtless other people from Kurram also go to 
Karbala, but they are in most cases altogether illiterate, and hence cannot 
easily grasp what they hear from educated people. The majority of 
the Shalozan Bangash can read and write, and hence they do not believe 
in pits and do not follow them like the other Turfs. 

Almost every village in Kurram has a muUdh. The children of 
the village go to him, and he gives them some religious teaching. The 
first duty of the mullah is to teach them the Quran in the orthodox 
way, with all the prayers that are recited in namaz. If any one wishes 
to go further with his spiritual education he reads other religious books 
in which the praises of Hazrat Ali, Hasan, Hussain and other Imams 
are recorded. 

The Sunni Bangash and Zaimusht keep mullahs in their mosques. 
Their duty is to teach children the prayers that are used in the namaz. 
Children whose parents place a higher value on education are taught 
the Quran as well, and after finishing it some Persian and Arabic books 
also. Among the Sunnis, i.e. the Zaimusht and Bangash, the mullahs 
preach to the people when they get an opportunity, particularly on 
Fridays. They get no fixed remuneration, but each gets somethin o- at 
harvest from every one in the village. Among the Shi^as there is'’ no 
preaching, but some of the Sayyids and other educated persons roadbooks 
containing marsids and other eulogies of Ali, Hasan and Hussain to 
the people. A number of Turfs go to Tehran for religious instruction, 

_ Amongst the Sunnfs the subject of these teachings is usually the 
praise of God and his Prophet Muhammad. Sometimes books contain- 
ing eulogies of saints, or on the laws and morals of Islam, are also read. 

> AIio called the Imam-i-Azam, 
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These preachings often take place in mosques and when a man dies the 
mullah of the village, if he be educated, reads to the people. 

Amongst the Turfs and other Shi’as in Kurram there is nothing 
BO important as the mdtam or ‘mourning* for the sons of Ali, 
To it the month of Muharram is devoted as a whole, but the 
first 10 days of Muharram, called Ashura by the Turfs, are observed 
as days of special mourning. Almost all the i’urfs fast during these 
days, the more orthodox extending the period to 40 days. Mahfils 
or meetings are also held for the sake of lamentation, and they are 
attended both by men and women. At them Persian marsids or 
dirges are recited in a plaintive tone, while the bare-headed audience 
shed tears of sorrow. Breast-heating is not uncommon and sometimes 
the people go so far as to flagellate themselves with iron chains in a 
most cruel manner. Clothes are not changed during these 10 days and 
no rejoicings of any kind take place. Even laughing is prohibited. 
Clothes dyed almost black in indigo are worn for 10 days at least. 

made of sugar or is distributed among the poor and alms 
given in the name of Hussain. Volleys of curses are hurled at Yazfd, 
his counsellors and companions, and their faults and shortcomings are 
painted as black as possible. The 10th of Muharram is the climax as 
on that day Hussain is said to have been decapitated by Yazfd. This 
is called the Shahadat Waroz or yaum-i-Shahadat (day of martyrdom), 
and on it a rauza (something like an effigy) made of coloured paper is 
taken to the cemetery, followed by a mourning crowd composed of men, 
women and children who beat their breasts and faces. A pit is then 
dug in the cemetery and the rauza formally interred in it with all the 
ceremonies attending a funeral. 

On certain days of the other months, the Sayyids and other edu- 
cated people among the Shi’as read books containing marsias and euloo-ies 
of the Im4ms and the Charsdah Masum. These books are usually read 
in the mdtamhhdnds and sometimes in the mosques. 

According to the teaching of the Sunnfs, i. e. the Zaimusht and 
some of the Bangash, there are four farz for every one, whether 
male or female, to observe, viz. namaz, fasting, /<j; and zakdt. Namds 
is offered five times in the 24 hours of the night and day. Moreover 
on certain days of the months some other prayers called nafal are 
offered. There are four kinds of these prayers or namds, viz. fars 
iunnat, wajih 2 ,-aiS. mu^lahah. Farz and wajih are supposed to have 
been prescribed by God and the sunn it by the Prophet The mustahah 
were not prescribed, but are prayers ofered without regard to time. 
The mustahil are also called nafal. 

The month of Ramzan is generally observed as a fast, but the Dre- 
wandfs observe it with great strictness, while the Mfanmurfd observe 
the Ashdra (in Muharram) as a fast more rigidly. Besides this, fasts are 
kept in other months but they are not farz. Haj means to go to Mecca 
in the month of Zul-haj. ZaJcdt means the paying of a x\;th or ’ th 
of one*s property to poor people not possessed of property worth naore 
than Rs. 51. 


1 In fact there are different mlea for different article* — cattle, 
menta &c. 4c., Za1c4i it not paid to Sayyid*. 
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The above four farz a.re all observed by the Shi'as/and iu addition to 
this they have to give a ith of their incoine to poor Sayyids exclu- 
sively, This is called ihamas (a fifth). The Shi^as, moreover, consider a 
pilgrimage to Kirb ila an important thing. They do not regard it a* 
farZj but consider it to be a very urgent duty. 

_ Sunnis offer prayers in a mosque, usually witu an Imam if they can 
manage to do so easily, whereas Shi-’as offer their prayers alone They 
say the presence of a learned man is highly desirable for prayers with an 
Imam, but as they cannot find one they offer their prayers alone. Al- 
most every Shi’a keeps a piece of kkdk-i-Karba'a upon which they place 
their foreheads when they offer their prayers. 

Am mgst the Sunnis there are only two festivals, vtz. the ’ ld~ 
ul-Fitr Id-vd- IhiJia. The ■’Id-ul-Fitr is held in commemoration of 

the pleasure enjoyed after the month of Ramzan and the ^Id-ud-Duha 
in commemoration of the reconstruction of the building a* Alecca fpr 
which Ibralnni sacrificed his son Ismail. 

The following are the days on which the Sunnis observe mourning : — 
the MuhaiTam, the Bara-wafat and the Shab-i-Qadr. In the Muharram 
they do not weep like the Shi'as, but abstain from pleasure and enjoy- 
ments. It is useless to relate here how^the mdtam in the month of Mu- 
harram came to bo observed. There was a dispute and afterwards a 
battle between Hussain, son of Ali, and Yazid, sen of Muawiah, about the 
leadership of the Muslims at the time, and in that battle Hussain, with 
his relatives, was killed. 

The Bira-wafAt is observed by Shi^as on account of the Prophet's 
illness. It is held on the dith of the month of Safar. The Sunnis hold 
that on the 23rd Ramzan (Shab-i Qadr) the Quran descended tc earth. 
The Shi'as observe the Shab-i-Qidr as the day on which Ibrahim was 
thrown into the furnace by the idolatrous king Nimrod for refusing to 
worship his idols, and was saved by God. 

All these festivals and mournings are observed by the Shi'as, but 
besides this they observe other festivals and mournings too. The 'Id-ul- 
Ghadir is held on the ISth of Zul-baj in commemoration of Hazrat Ali's 
election to the leadership of the Muslims. There is another 'Id called 
the 'Id-ul-Umr, which is held on the 3id day before the Bara-wafat in 
Safar. The 'Id-ul-Umar is observed in commemoration of the killing of 
Umar, son of Kattab, by .-vbn Lolo. Umar was the enemy of Ali. Hence 
it is a day of rejoicing to the Shi'as and of mourning to the Sunnis. 

The 20th of Safar is supposed to be the 40th day after Hussain's 
death, and hence it is regarded as a day of mourning. The 23rd of Ramzan 
is regarded as the day on which Ali died and hence is also considered a 
day of mourning 

The Turis of Kurram, as Shi'as, are great admirers of Ali and his 
descendants, and have a large number of Sayyid shrines {ztdraisY which 

> The shrines roughly described as zidrats ar? realiv of three kinds — 

ft) a z:draf proper, where the saint lira burled or is reported to lie buried. 

(tV) a »)« jam, where a saint rested in his lifetime or where his body was tempo- 
rarily interred before removal to Karbala. 

(Hi) a khwdb, where visions of the Imams and Saints have appeared to holy persons. 

The ceremony of ziydrat or visitation at the Prophet’s tomb at Medina is fully des- 
cribed by Burton, .^o’jrs or visitors are conducted by muzawwir. The Tiaj isquited.w- 
tinct,the observances differing in every respect s Burton, I, pp, 306-6, 807, 809* 
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are held in profound veneration and periodically visited. Boys are shaved 
at these zidrats for the first time and vows are made. The principal 
are the following : — 

At Peiwar — 

(1) Ali Mangula^ zidrat, visited by the Peiwaris on the two ’Ids. 

(2) Sayyid Mahmud zidrat, visited by the Turfs of Peiwar on 

the 10th of Muharram. 

(■S) Shah Mardan : where a vision of Ali appeared — see note 2 on 
page 579 infra. 

(4) Sika Ram zidrat on the summit of Sika Ram, the peak of 
the Sufed Koh or ‘White Mountain ’ about 15,000 feet 
above sea level. It is held in high repute both by Hindus 
and Muhammadans, and is believed to be the resting 
place of a Sayyid recluse, by name Said Karam, who 
is said to have lived there for a long time and tended 
his flocks on the summit, which came to be known after 
him as the Said Karam (corrupted into Sika Ram) peak. 

Said Karam had two brothers, M.mder and Khush Karam, who 
lived and prayed on two other peaks called after them the 
Mander and Khush Kurram peaks, respectively. The Man- 
der peak is on the .Vfghan side of the border opposite Burki 
village and its shrine is visited by Jogfs. The Khush 
Kurram (corruption of Khush Karam) peak being on the 
British side of the border in the south of the Kuwam Valley 
above the iVtiikbil encampment of Ghozgarhi is visited by 
the Tuns of Kurram. Both these peaks are studded with 
lofty (Uoddr trees and ever-green shrubs which the people 
ascribe to the numerous virtues of the holy men.* 

At Shalozan — 

(1) Imdm zidrat. 

(2) Sayyid liasan, 

(3) Mir Ibrahim or Mfr Bfm zidrat: see below. 

(4) Shah ^Ifr Sayyid Ahmad ztdraf. 

(3) Baba Shah Gul zidrat. 

! Manpuln = hairil*inark of Ali m a stem-). 

- But another Mulianiiiia<laH legeipl imikcs the name bika Ham a corruption ot Khwaja 
Wasi Karam who is sai-l to hive been a naint in the days of the Mnhanunadan kinrrs of the 
valley. He U said to ti.t>e L^'iie lo the top of the irountain to uvo’d the notire of the people. 
It is ^ai'l that Bfbi radina v hi' si'>‘er ami u uon-an of pure inoials. Khsvaja Khuram 
(fie } is ^id to l.e the h’other of Khn Ija W'lm Karam. He uas also a saint The Hindu 
version, howevtr. is tha* an Ind.au hevmd of the name of l?aki Ram or J?’ka Kam used to 
frequent tlir pe^k and pra;» in "olitudi to hi- dt ofas. am} that the place was called I'lka Ram 
after him. 

According to the Hindu legends Sika Ram went to the top of the ^^^fed Kob, and 
by a stamp of hi> foit produced a tank called the Sika Ram Sar which thev say e.\ists The 
liadina Sar Is similarily i.nmed after Rihi Ihidina aud Hie Khiieh Kharani Sar after Khwaja 
Khuram. It ha^. been -nggest« d that Sika Ram is a ci iTupth n oi Situ Rum, a Hindu 
■ hose coins are f' iid cwerywhire in the hills of Afghanistan. They are called S{ta Rauii. 
Both Turls and Hangasli admit tha^ Sika R »m was a Hindu, and had imthing to do witli 
’he Mu'Blm.ins tlmuirh some of the laUer lay claim to him. 

As far as can be ascertained no mauu-evipt hist< ries of any of these ahrir.es exist. The 
legends are said to have been handed down orally to the present day. 


XXX 
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At MaWna — 

Shill Talab aidrat. 

At Zerin — 

(1) Shah Sayyid Rumi aidrat. 

, (2) Mir Kasim or Mast Mir Kasim zidrat is annoally resorted 

to by the Malli Khel, Hamza Khel and Mustu Khel 
kuchi (nomad; Turis, in the month of S afar and a regular 
fair is held.' Sheep and goats are also slaughtered as 
offerings to the shrine. All the people visiting zidrat 
are fed by the Zeran Sayyids, who are said to have been 
ordered by the saint to do so. 

At Karmin — 

(1) Shah Sayyid Fakhr-i-Alam zidrat : see below 

(2) Mir Karim zidrat. 

At Sadara — 

Abbas zidrat, visited by Turi women. 

Children are shaved here and vows are made for sons. 

At Kharlachi — 

(1) Burqa-posh zidrat : see below. 

(2) Lila Gul zidrat. 

At Nastl Kot — 

Dwalas ^twelve) Imims’ zidrat, said to be the resting-place of 
the 12 Imams of the Shi’ as. 

At Ahmadzai — 

(1) The zidrat of Mirak Shah, a descendant of the 7th Imam 

i\Iusa Kazi n. Mirak Shah was the grandfather of the 
present Sayad Hanif Jin of Ahmedzai. 

(2) Arab Shah zidrat. 

At Samir (Hassan Ali Qllla) — 

Hazrat Abbas aj'dra', visited by the Ghundl Khel on both the ’Ids 
and at the Muharram Hazrat Abbas is buried at 
Karbala. 

At Alizai — 

ShSh Ishaq zidrat, visited by Alizais, Bagazais, Hamza Khel and 
Mastn Khel of Ghardiwar. 

At Balyamin — 

Mir Humza zidrat, visited by Mastu Khel and Hamza Khel 
hucki Turis and the (ihilzais of Afghanistin on th^ir 
way to ludia. 

1 It is said in connection with this fair, which is iield annually in the end of Jlay or 
beginning of June, that the parents of Mfr KSsim suggested that he should marry. He 
replied that rather than marry he would prefer to e.rcavate a water-course from a spring 
above Zer4n and lead it to the zidrat. Accordingly the chief feature of this fiir is the 
periodical excavation of this water-course when men and women mix freely just as they 
do at Cbintpurni near Bharwain, in Hoahiirpnr. 
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At Shakardarra — 

The zidrat of Midn Mir Akbar wno died in 1912. 

Tn the DarwSzgal Pass — 

The Diwdna Malangl or Laila Afajnun zidrat, in the Dar- 
wazgai Pass, is annually visited hy the Malli Khel, 
Hamza Kh''!, Mastu Khel and Duperzai Jcvehi Turis. 
A fowl is killed as an offering for every male member of 
the family. An iron nail is then driven into the trunk 
of a tree close to the shrine. There is a legend that if a 
man can climb up the tree at one hound he is sure to 
get a horse after a year. A huge black stone lying near 
the shrine is said to have been split in two in obedience 
to Laila’s command. 

At Tongai — 

HazAr Pir zidraf, visited and venerated both hy ShPas and 
Sunnis.* 

At Bagzai — 

ShAh IbrAhim zidrat, visited hy the Tnris of Bagzai and ChAr- 
diwar, A visit to it is said to he a specific for small- 
pox. 

At Shabak — 

The Zarauna Euzurg zidrat, near Shabak, is also visited by the 
Tuiis. The Turi belief is that a gun will not go off at 
this shrine, 

Of all the shrines of the Kurram Valley, the following five are 
the most important. They all belong to Sayyids and are called the 
5 hhanwadas (families'. The Sayyids of the Kurram Valley are de- 
scended from these five tchanwadasd' An account of each is given 
below ; — 

I. Shah Snyyid Rumi, grandson of Imam AH, the 4th Imam 
whose shrine is at Zeran, is the patron saint of Zeran. His descendants, 
who are called Rumi Khel, Mashadi or Imam RazAi Sayyids, are 

' The Mian Mnrid state that when the Malangs hear the praises of Hasan, Hassain 
arid Ali with mnsic thej lose their senses and heceme altogether distranght. Their flesh 
and blood become solid lihe iron, and they can then jnmp info fire withont being 
bnmt. They can even pnt fire into their months and devonr it or catch a fowl or chicken 
and eat it withont killing it in the proper wav. This they call jahha. They believe that 
their salvation is absolntely dependent on thei- Imam’s intercession for them on the day of 
the resnrrection. 

> Hazar Pir is in fact not a shrine. It is only said that the Ami'r-ul Momlnln, i.s. 
Ali, was seen by somebody in a vision there. 

The same story is told with regard to the shrines of Abhis AT at Hasan Ali, and Shah 
Mardin at Zerin. The exact dates of these visions are not known. 

M£r Jamal is reported to be a descendant of Sayvid AshSq, grandfather of the Mahnr 
Sayyids. 

’ Charms of different kinds, given by the five Sayyid families or Hanwadat, are 
considered potent enough to core varions sorts of ailments. Dam or enre 1 y blowing is also 
practised by the ww/W* and Sayyids. TUhlird, it is sa;d, are rnred hy going to f-e 
HaaAr F(r, Ahbis Ali, Sh4h Maidan, Fakhri-i-’Alam and 1.41a Gnl, or to Sayyid Mfr 
IhWlhfm, Mfr Jamil and Sayyid Ashiq. Varions ctl ei miracles are aacrihtd to thM saitts. 
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cdiiflnecl to Zersiii and Shal Kliana, and are niiicli revered by the Turis. 
The cbarnife of the Fiuni Kliel Sayyid> are considered potent for the 
cure of many ailments. iMany legends are told about this miracle-work- 
iii”' saint ; — (I - On one occasion he is said to have presented the build- 
ing at jMecca to certain Sayyids of the Fakhr-i-Alam Kaol A stone 
bearing the names of Allah, the Piviphet, Ali and his family is preserved 
at Zeran as a testimony to this niiiacle. (2) He is said to have once 
dung a club from Zeran to Shanai, a distance of about 6 miles, and 
as a reuard he was given the land hetwc'cn those two places by the 
Bangash, and his descendants still enjoy it. (u) A woman who is said 
to have t.ikeii refuge with him from her enemies was miraculously 
transformed into a stone. Tin- outline of her ornaments and features 
are still seen on the stone 

Numerous other niiraeles are said to have been wrought by this 
saint, w’hose ancestral home is traced to Rum or Turkey. 

II. Alii ILitihiiii or Alir Bim, a descendant of the 7th Imam 
Musa K^zim, wlmse shrine is at Shalozan, highly revered by the 
Turis of Kurram. He is tlie patron saint of Mialozau and his descen- 
dants, who are called Ibrahim Khel or Imam Musa Kazimi Sayyids, 
ai'e found in Shalozan, Nurkai, Ahmadzai and Nasti Kot and are 
much respected. The shrine is visited both by Sunnis and Shi'’as. 
Children aie shaved, auimals and sweetmeats offered, flags hung and 
vows made for success against enemies. Two miracles are ascribed to 
this saint : — 

(a) At tiie rei|Uest of the Shalozanis he is .said to have in- 
creased the w'ater of spring which Jiad hardly been 
sufKeient for tlieir rccpiirements 

(t) A dry oljve tree is said to have become green when 
touched by him. 

Mir Ibrahfm, great-grandfather of the Ahmadzai and Niirki Savyids, 
is said to have come from Surklmh in the AimVs territorv, and” with 
the Tuns. He occupied tlio .spot where the present village of Shalozan 
lies. At that time Zable was Khan of the Shalozan Bangash. One 
day IMir IhrahiniN camels were grazii.g in the KhaiFs fields and a 
villager reported to him that a stranger's camels were grazing on his 
(Tops, so he ordered the trespasser to be brought to him, and asked him 
why he had grazed hi^ camels on his crops. Thu Mfr replied that his 
camels had (bdie no damage. This the Khan could not believe so he 
went to see for himself, and on arriving at the spot found that the 
camels w'ere not touching his crops. The Khan tlmught that the Mr 
must he a saint, and asked him how much land he would accept The 
Mir leplied that he would throw his staff, and that as far as it 
llew the land should be his. 1 o this the Khan agreed, and Mir 
Ilirahiin then cast his staff as far as Ahmadzai. 611^ the' Khan was 
unwilling to give him all that laud, though assured he was a saint. 
.Some lands at Ahmadzai and Shalozan were then o-|ven him nml 
descendants hold them to this day. “ * m ana ins 

III. Say,vii] FaHr Alum, whose shrine is at Karman, is held in 
high rei.ute not only by his disciples there, hut also by those of Shalozan 
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and other places. His descendants are known as Husanii Sayyids, 
and are found at Kannaiij Shalozan, Darawi, Ali Sheri and even in 
Tiriih. Regular fairs are lield annually at this ^hrine at hotli the 'Ids 
and on tin* iMuharram dav'. People from distant villages attend them. 
Almost all tlie visiters are Shi’as, Sunms being very seldom seen. 
Sheep and goats are slaughteied and distributed among the guardians 
{iiivj(hi;.i rs) olihit shrine, and the people attending thefabs. Prayers 
are offered ^o the soul of the saint. The story of a miracle wrought 
by this saint is as follow> : — 

1 1 is said that lluj ij, !i tyiamiioal king, was a great persecutor of the 
Sayvids, whom he could recognise by a peculiar fragrance which came 
from their mouths. 'J'iie Sayyids thereupon rallied round Fakhri Alam 
and begged him t i recpiesf the Pro[>het to remove the fragrance which 
was so dangerous to them. Fakhri Alam accordingly w'ent to Medina, 
bowed before the mausoleum of the Projdiet and made the request. 
He then went to sleep, and in a dream .-aw the Prophet wlm told him 
that his request had been granted. Fakhri Alam then came back to 
Kurrain. While passing through the outskirts ol Karman, he prayed 
that the stones and pebbles, which had provctl so gentle to his hai’e feet, 
might be changed into tine white sand. The prayer was heard and the 
sand is still seen in its vieinity. He also blessed the fields of Karman, 
whieh have since begun to yield abundant harvests. 

The following is another vorsi'm of this legend which is current 
among the saint's deseeii hints : — 

Hujaj Abn-i-Yiisaf, ruler of Turkey, was hostile to the tSayyids. 
He had put numbers of them lo death and was hunting out the rest 
w'hen one night in a vision he was directed to give liis daughter's hand 
to a Sayyid of pure descent. On rising next morning lie ordered his 
ii-jnim and a/iti'ri to have scaidi made for a Sayyid of jiure hlood, and so 
they sent messages all over the kingdom to spread the news of the king's 
clemency This proclamation produced the desired effect. Within a 
week ever a thou^and Sayyids were present in the king's dartur, every 
one declaring himself to lie of the purest descent. The king then tedd 
the story of his vision to his officials w ho advi.?ed that all Savyids who 
claimed to he of noble birth shouhl h:> sent under escort to the Prophet's 
toi ih at Medina there to piove them‘;elves pure Say vids hv the follow- 
ing test : — 

“ Each should walk i»y himself round the Projihet’s tomb and ask 
the Proj'het to call him If the Prophet replied to him the Sayyid 
would ho deemed of pure li'ood and could receive the hind of the King's 
daughter on his return When thi-; proposal was disclosed to the 
Sayyids they all, with the exception of Shall ALul Hasan and Savyid 
Jalal (the great grandfather of Pahlewau Shah of Mahnral, left the 
King's if injor and disappeared. These two, however, went to Medina 
and walked round the Prophet's tomb. S.tyyid Jalal, they say, failed 
to produce the desired reply from the tomb, but wdien Sayyid Shah 
Abul Hasan asked the Prophet whether he was his descendant of pure 
blood or not, the Prophet replied ‘ Yes' and said ‘ henceforth you must 
he called Fakhr-i-Alam '. He was then ordered by the Prophet to go to 
a place named Kirman. Sayyid Fakhr-i-Alam, they say, married the 
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Kinff'e daughter, and the Qabat Shah Khel of Zeran regard themselves 
as her descendants. The Sayyids of Gram and other places are descen- 
dants of Sayyid Fahhr-i-Alam hy his first wife who was a Sayyidani. 
Fahhr-i-Alam, they say, went in search of Kirman and eventually reached 
the place he sought, and there he stopped.' This happened prior to the 
occupation of the Kurram valley hy the Fangash.” 

This version of the story is, however, not accepted Ly the de- 
scendants of Sayyid Jahil who point to the great honour done to the 
tomb of Sayyid Jalal at (Jch in Bahawalpur and Filot in Dera Ismail 
KhAn as proof that he was the person who had his pedigree verified 
in the manner above quoted. 

IV. Ldla Gtil, another descendant of the 7th Imam whose shrine 
is at Shakh, is much resorted to both hy the Malli Khel and Fuperzai 
Turfs and the Muqbils of Kurram. His descendants, who go by the 
name of Lala Gul Kawal Sayyids, are found in Kharlachi, Shal Khana, 
Sultin and Shakh. L^la Gul Is also known as the Yakh-posh, ‘en- 
durer of cold ’, saint, for having passed a night in a pool of frozen 
water at Istia. According to another legend, he sat on a burning pile 
of wood without being injured, and in return for this miracle he was 
given by his disciples a piece of land near Shakh, which his descendants 
still enjoy. Ldla GuFs father Furqa-posh is also much revered by the 
people. He is said to have requested the Amfr-ul-Mominfn AH to show 
him his face and on receiving no answer, he put on a leaf an (winding 
sheet) and went to the cave of a big serpent known to be the guardian 
of a hidden treasure at Fir Ghar, about 2 miles from Kharlachi. 
As soon as the Furq.a-posh (wearer ot the veil) went near the serpent, 
it lowered its head as a tribute to his virtues. The Burqa-posh then 
took up his abode in the serpent’s cave and it became as harmless and 
tame as a domestic animal. After a few days three Muqbils of Istia, 
thinking that the serpent was dead and that Furqa-posh was in possession 
of the treasure, determined to kill him and steal it. But when they 
neared the cave, the serpent gave a furious hiss and all three were burnt 
to death. Three black stones are still preserved as evidence of the 
incident. Burqa-posh then lived peacefully for some time in the cave 
with the serpent which provided him with sustenance. One night he 
had a dream in which AH appeared to him and told him to pay a visit 
to the Shapola hill, close to Pfr Ghar. Next morning he went to 
the Shapola hill, and was much astonished to see a wall miraculously 
rise around him and some sheep descend for him from heaven. Almost 
immediately after this he saw the face of AH which was like a full 
moon. Burqa-posh then bowed before the Amfr-nl-Mominin (commander 
of the faithful) and received from him, as tokens of his love, a gold ring 
and a golden flag. Thenceforth Burqa-posh always keot his face undei 
a veil and never showed it to the people, signifying that nobody was 
worthy to catch sight of him. That is why be was known as Burqa- 
posh. His shrine is at Shakh close to Lala GuFs shrine. 

This saint recalls the Veiled Prophet of Khorasan, Al-Muqanna’ ‘ the 

' Lnrasdcn’s statemcut that the ehriiie of Fahhr-:-Alair, the father of Shah 
which ia considered very sacred hy the Tnri trihea, h in the Karn an Valley, is (cHllv in- 

eorrect. ’ ' 
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concealed ’ whose name was Hakfm Bin Hdshitn and who wore a golden 
mask. He was also called the S4zindah-i-Mah or the moon-maker, 
because he produced a miraculous illumination by night from a well at 
N4khshab which caused the place to appear moon-lit. !Mokanna' 
tauglit that God has assumed the human form since he had bidden the 
angels to adore the first man, and that since then the divine nature 
had passed, from prophet to prophet, to Abu Muslim who had founded 
the Abbassides, and had finally descended to himself. He founded in 
Transoxiana the sect of the SuEedjimagan or white-clothed. The BurqM, 
a sect found, like the Rawandi, in Transoxiana, were so called because 
Muqanua' had veiled his face. They would appear to be identical with 
the Sufedjamagan * 

Three centuries later the Assassins adopted white garments and were 
called Muhayasa or w’hite, as well as Muhammara or ‘ red ’ because they 
also adopted red turbans, boots or girdles. 

The Rawandis also acknowledged Abu Muslim as their head aud 
he seems to have been the first to import the doctrine of transmigration 
IJandsuMj into Islam. To this doctrine Moqanna’ added that of the in- 
carnation of the divine aud human nature. 

Mr. ^luhammad Hamid on this suggestion writes as follows : — 

' Al-Muqanna ’ ~ originally belonged to Merv in Khorasan, and served 
for some time as a secretary to Abu Muslim, governor of that province 
under Al-Mahdi, the third of the Abbaside Khalifas (A. D. 775-785). 
Afterwards he turned soldier, passed from Khorasan into Transoxiana 
and proclaimed himself a prophet. By Arab writers he is generally 
called Al-Muqanna’ or sometime Al-Burqa^i (the veiled) because he 
always appeared in public with his face covered with a veil or gilded 
mask. The real cause of his always appearing in a burg^a‘ was that 
he did not like to show his defects to the people. He was short in 
size, blind of one eye which he had lost in one of the wars— deformed 
in body, stammering in speech and otherwise of a despicable appearance. 
His followers, however, alleged that he hid it lest the splendour of 
his countenance should dazzle the eyes of beholders. Not content 
with being reputed a prophet he arrogated to himself divine honors, 
pretending that the supreme Deity resided in him. He alleged, as 
proof of his claim, that the first man was worshipped by angels and 
the rest of creation. From Adam, he asserted, the Deity had passed 
to Noah and so on to the prophets and philosophers until it resided 
in the person of Abu Muslim aud after his death had passed on to 
him. He gained a large number of followers, deluding them by many 
so-called miracles, tlie chief of them being a moon which he caused 
to appear from a well for several nights together at a fairly long 
distance from his residence. Hence it is that he is also called Sazindah- 
i-Mah or Sani’-i-lMah (the Jloou-muker). His disciples increasing in 
number occupied several fortified places in Transoxiana and the Khalifa 

' Amir Ali tlie IliwanJia’ foui.dstioD to 141 H. (758 A. D.\ op cit., p. 481. 

He tenna lluqanua’ th" ‘ infamous ’ founder of the Sufedjamagan. pp. 481-2. But he 
if the Indo-Magian sect of the Kawandfa, who taught the nietcmpsychoais, were 
diatinct from the Sufedjamagan. 

* Ibn Khallaqdu makes him a washerman of Merv. Hia real name, he mentions, was 
A^a but that of his father is not known. He is sometimes called Haktm. 
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was at length obliged to devote bis energies to repressing the formidable 
rebellion headed by him. At the approach of the royal forces, Al- 
Aluqanna^ retired into one of his strongest fortresses (Sanam ?) in the 
city of Kash, which he had well provided against a siege and sent 
some of his chosen foil )wers abroad to convert people to his heresy 
alleging that he raised the dead to life and knew future events. 
But being hard pressed by the besiegers, when he found that escape 
was impossible, he gave poison to his family and followers and when 
they were dead, burnt their bodies together with their clothes and all 
the property and cattle in the fort and then to prevent his own body 
being found jumped into the flames. Another tradition says that 
he threw himself into a tub of a poisonous preparation which consumed 
every part of him except his hair. The besiegers entered the fort 
but could find nothing but one of his concubines, who, suspecting his 
designs, had concealed herself, and disclosed the \vhole matter.' 

Ibn Khallaqan gives another and somewhat different account of 
his death. He says that he administered poison in drink to his family 
(but nofto his followersl a portion of which he drank himself, thus 
dying at his own hands. The besiegers, he says, forced the entrance 
of the fort and killed all the folb wers of Muquuna-" found in tie 
stronghold.- The remainder of his followers still adhered to his teach- 
ings as he had promised them that his soul should transmigrate into 
a grey-bearded man riding a greyish beast, and that after many years 
he would return to them. This expectation kept the sect alive for 
many generations after his death which occurred in 16.‘3 H. =778-9 A. D, 

A careful epmination of the accounts of Al-Muqanna' and the 
Burqaposh of Kurram shows that there is no direct connection between 
them. The for.ner died in 779 A. D. The latter seems to be much 
later but he is prob.ibly a true saint, never pretending to be a diety 
or even a prophet. 

The Burqa'i .sect of Transoxiana v. hero Muqanna" first spread his 
heresy may be descended fiom seme of the survlriug disciples of the 
impostor. iVIuqann.a" is called ‘ the veiled prophet of Khorasan ’ simply 
because he originally belonged to i\Ierv in that province ; but in fact 
his herc>y spread over Transoxiana and he was besieged and defeated 
in the hitter province Again if the sect of the Sufedjamagan was 
founded by Muqanna", it is more than probable that they are identical 
with the Burqah's. 


Sayyi' Lala (inr^- descendants arc the Sayyids of Kharlachi. It is 
said that Lala (jul migrated from Kashmir. 'U'lien he came to Kurram 
the valley wa« full of the Karmau Sayyids, and when the eldest of them 
heard that a new Sayyid 1 ad c ime to the valley he sent him a glass of 
milk as a hint that the valley was full of Sayyids, Lala Gul then put 
a flower in the milk and sent it b.tck tci the Karman Sayyid, thereby 
signifying that thouu'b the valley w.is full of Sayyids he'w'ould trouble 
no Mne. I'roni Kurr.un Im went towards Lolieai and afte; a while came 
ao’ain tnw.irds Kurram. Tassiug through the Chakmanni conutrv he 
W..C !vcogniz''d by the people as a sauit. it is stabd that a licadinau 
of the village of Dhunda asked him to leniovc the jhil which had 
made his lands a swamp. This Lala Gul did hv tluowliiff his staff Into 

1 i'hi »S’wor<? o/ pp. 489 ard 133. “■ 


^ Ibn Khallaqan, Fi\rutf Part I, p. 319. 
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it. The village, however, still retains its old name. The land where 
Kharl^ehi lies was in possession of the Bangash. They gave some 
land to the Sayyid, but after a while were themselves driven from the 
place. 

V. Sai^id Ishaq, grandson of the Sayyid Jalal just mentioned, 
whose tomb is in Alizai, was the ancestor of the last of the five 
recognised khanwadas of the Sayyids. His descendants are called 
Bukhari Sayyids and are found at Paiwar Mahura, Agra, Tutak, 

Makhezai and Nasti Kot. His shrine is visited by the Hamza Khel 
and Mastu Khel of Alizai, Bagzai and Chardiwar. Offerings are made, 
and the mnjdv:ars ai.d poor people are fed. Flags are also hung here. 

^lany miracles are ascribed to this saint. By the most important of 
them all he perforated, by means of his club, a hill which obstructed 
the water of the Alizai Canal. That tunnel still exists, and through 
it flows the water of the canal. Asa reward for this miracle he was 
given a piece of land called Barglierai which is still in possession of his 
descendants. 

Sayyid Ish^q was the great-grandfather of the Mahera Sayyids and 
came to the Kurram valley from Peshawar, where the Karimpura B.izar 
is named after Sayyid Karim Shah, his grandfather. Sayyid Ishaq’s 
father, Muhammad Shah Tajdar, died on his return from a pilgrimage 
to Meshed and was buried at Grinch, a place between Herat and 
Kandahar. Sayyid Ishaq, returning to Peshawar via the Kurram, 
stayed in the Kurram and died there. He is biuied at Alizai. Accord- 
ing to another account, however, he was not buried in Kurram, but 
there is a place in Alizai where he is .said to have stayed. 

In addition to these shrines, the Tints make long and perilous jour- 
neys to the famous shrines of Karbala and Mashad in Persia. In for- 
mer days when there were no facilities of communication they had to 
travel the whole way on foot, but now the greater part of the journey 
is made by rail and steamer. Sometimes a whole family migrates to 
these shrines and takes up its permanent abode there. This is called 
hijarai by the Tmis. Well-to-do people often send the bones of dead 
relations to the Karbala cemetery to be buried there. 

It appears that the Kurram Valley already possessed four classes of The origin of 
Sayyids, as stated above, when one of the Tirah Sayyids came to the M£in 
valley to try his fortune. Some of the people owing to a political dis- 
agreement with the Kurram Sayyids flocked to him and became his tionI*among 
mnrtds. He used to stay a while with them and then return to Tirah the Sayyids. 
where he spent the greater part of his time. It is stated that one Amir 
Shah Sayyid of Kharldchi preached that the Tirah Sayyads were superior 
in every way to the other Sayyids in Kurram, which so irritated the 
other Sayyids of the valley that they took up arms to kill him. The 
Tirah Sayyids’ murids defended him, but owing to the smallness of their 
numbers could not protect him, and so Amir Shah was killed. This was 
the beginning of the Miin Murid and Drewandi factions. The Mi4n 
Murids though few in number nevertheless managed to oppose the 
Drewandi faction with some success. The Mi4n Muiids were at one time 
called Ting or ‘ rage ’ Gund and the Drewandis, the Sust or ^ slack ’ Gund. 


TYT 
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Their disputes lasted for a considerable time, until the British Govern- 
ment put a stop to them, but the two factions still exist. 

The Mian Murids generally believe that the assistance of their 
pif is required for entering Paradise. The other Sayvids are only pirs 
in name, and their mtirids do not put much faith in them. The main 
cause of the differences between the Drewandi and MiSn Murid fac- 
tions is said to be that the former object to the Malangi institutions 
fostered by the Mian Murids. A Malang is the religious devotee of a 
Sayyid and the Mian Murids declare that his devotion (to a Sayyid 
of their persuasion) will be rewarded by Paradise. 

These sectarian differences are further cross-divided by the Snix’ 
and Tor gzir.ds or factions. None of the Turis or Bangash can say when 
these arose. A Ghalzai version is that a long time ago there 

was in Afghanist4n a Khan who had two sons. The elde.st was called 
Spin Khin and the younger Tor Khan. After their father’s death 
they quarrelled about the supremacy acd this led to a fight between them. 
As both were wealthy they subsidized the neighbouring tribes who 
took part in their fights which lasted for a considerable time. The tribes 
who joined Spin Khan’s faction were called Spingnndi and those which 
joined Tor Khan’s Turgundi. The Turi and Bangash do know of this 
tradition, but they can give no other explanation of the origin, of the 
two gunds.- This feud breaks out occasionally but it is chiefly observed 
in matters which have no connection whatever with any religions ques- 
tion. In fact it may be said to have become extinct ns such but the 
factions live, and influence the tribes in their dealings with each other. 
All the Torgiindi are Sunnis, whilst the Spin gund comprises some Slii’a 
and some Sunni tribes. 

The Sayyids of Tirah, Gram and Ahmadzai are the most honoured 
families in Kurram. Tlie Sayyids of Mahura and Kharlaehi come 
next to them. 

I. — Shrixe? or THE Kurram Wazies. 

1, — llie zidrats of Fir Sdbtq and Fir Bdmdin. 


These two shrines lie close to each other at the junction of the 
Thai and Biland Khel boundary, about four miles from the latter 
village, and are held in high veneration by the Biland Khels, Thalwals 
Khattaks and Kabul Khel Wazirs, who pay annual visits to them and 
make vows for the increase of their cattle, wealth, and sons. In former 
days, cows and sheep were slaughtered as offerings here, but no sacri- 
fices are now made. Hindus also resort to them, but Shi’as never visit 
them, although the saints were Hussaini Sayyids. The descendants of 
Pfr Sabiq and Pir Ramdin are known as the pi)g or religious ouides 
of the Biland Khels and comprise no less than fifty families The ' 
own one-fifth of the Biland Khel possessions, and are a powerful com^ 
munity. 


‘ Vol. Ill, p. 428. 

^ A cliarafterietically cynical folk-tale says that the origin of the Tor and 


it3 white. Thii led to two political parties, the Tor ar.d Spin ^ufidr, being formed 


is dne to a discussion about a bird called or Jcajhas. Sr me 

had more white feathers than black, others that its black featht rs were mnr^k r^T,*vf 

j v nuinerotis ihau 
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The Ksibul Khel and other Wazirs, when proceeding to the Shaw^l 
and other places in summer, leave the'r grain, hay and household pro- 
perty within the precincts of these shrines and find them intact on 
their return in winter. The shrines are covered over with domes shaped 
like canopies, and are consequently called the dud-gumbat zidrat, or 
shrines with two domes. 

The story about the miraculous power of the saints is as follows 
The Bilaud Khels, being in want of water for the irrigation of their 
lands, begged I'fr Sabiq and Fir Ramdin to dig them a canal from the 
Kurrim river, and this the saints undertook to do. Though they had 
no money, they commenced excavation, and when in the evening the 
labourers came to them for wages, they directed them to go to a cer- 
tain rock, where they were paid. Nobody could tell how they came by 
the money. One day, wi ile excavating, the labourers found their way 
blocked by a huge stone, which they could neither remove nor blow up. 
The saints thereupon ordered them to leave it alone and retired. In 
the morning when the labourers returned to work they found that the 
rock, which had to them appeared an insurmountable obstacle, bad been 
driven asunder by the saints, who had made a passage for the water to 
flow through. Two years after the completion of this canal the saints died. 
The Biland Khels, who are their chief disciples, attribute their pros- 
perity to their patronage and the proximity of the two shrines. To 
cut trees in the vicinity is looked upon as sacrilege. 

‘2 . — Lduuliti Zidrat. 

This shrine lies midway between Biland Khel village and the 
shrines of Firs Sabiq and Ramdin. This Ramdfn was a descendant of 
Fir Sabiq, and should not be confounded whh the Fir R.arrdin who was 
Fir Sabiq^s contemporary. He was a great Arabic and Persian scholar, 
and endowed with saintly powers before he came of age. When a child 
of four, as he was seated one d ly on a low wall, repeating verses from 
the Quruji and meditating on their import, he happened in his abstrac- 
tion to kick the wall with his heels, which began to move, and bad 
gone seven or eight paces before the saint became aware of what had 
happened and stopped it. The wall can be seen even to this day. 

One day he went to a hill, sat down under a pieman tree and began 
to repeat verses from the sacred book. The shade of the tree pleased 
him so much that he determined to plant one like it near his own house. 
Having finished his reading, he walked home and was surprised to find 
the tree following him. He turned round and ordered it to stop. The 
tree is now known as the rav:dii pieman or • walking ’ and is 
held in high esteem by the surrounding tribes. Its twigs, when worn 
round the neck, are said to cure jaundice. A stone enclosure about 
fifty yards in diameter surrounds it, and to this day the Kabul Khel 
Wazirs bring diseased cattle there. The moment they taste the earth of 
the enclosure they are cured. 

3. — 5ar Prekarai Faqlr — The Shrine of the Beheaded Saint. 

This shrine lies about four miles from Biland Khel village. The 
saint is said to have been a couheid, and one day, while grazing Lis 
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herds on a hill-top, he was attacked by a gang of Malli Khel Tuns, 
who killed him and carried off his cattle. Tradition says that the 
severed bead of the saint pursued the raiders for nearly a mile, and 
that when they turned and saw it they fled in dismay, leaving the 
cattle behind. The cattle were thus recovered. There are now two 
shrines, one at the place whei’e the saint^s body fell, and the other 
where his head was found. As he was a great lover of cattle, all those 
desirous of increasing their herds visit his shrine, fix small pegs in the 
ground and tie hits of rope to them, as a hint that they want as many 
cattle as there are pegs ; and the belief is that their efforts are not in 
vain. The saint’s descendants, who go by the name of Manduri 
Sayyids, are found in Knrram and the Bannu District. They are 
supposed to possess the power of curing people bitten by mad dogs. 
Their curse is much dreaded by the people, and nobody ventures to 
injure their property. In the tribal jirg is, whenever one party wishes 
to bring the opposite side to a permanent settlement or termination of 
a feud, it invariably secures the attendance of a Manduri Sayyid at the 
jirga, as no one will venture to violate or contravene an agreement 
drawn up in his presence. People whose property is insecure in their 
houses take it to the precincts of this shrine in order to secure its 
safety, and no thief will venture to touch it. A jackal is said to have 
once entered the compound of the shrine with intent to steal, but it 
was miraculously caught in a trap and killed. The head of the faciir 
buried in the Miami country and his body in Malikshahi. 

4 , — Zidrat Sarwirdin. 

This shrine is situated about hundred yards from the shrine of 
Kamdiu (No. i). This saiyt also was a Sayyid, His descendants, 
who live in the surrounding villages, are .said to have been much 
oppressed by the high-haiulodtiess of tin.' Thalwals (inhabitants of ihalj, 
who maltreated them and forcibly diverted their water. One day 
descendants of Sarwardi'n, exasper.ited by the excesses of the Thalwals, 
Avent to their ancestor’s shrine and prayed against them, and it so 
happened that one of the men, uho was actually engaged at the time 
in injuring them, died within tweuty-four hours. Another man, who 
had stolen some grass frojix the fitdd of a descendant of this saint, saw 
in a dream that he was stabbed by a horseman and when he awoke he 
went mad, ran about like a xvild animal and died soon after. The 
descendants of this saint are also respected and dreaded by the people, 
though not to the same extent as those of the Sar Prekarai saint. 

5. — Ndsimu’lldh Zidrat, 

This shrine is about three hundred paces from inland Khel village. 
The saint belonged to the Qsz Khel family and lived a life of great 
austerity. He very seldom spoke, always remained bareheaded, and 
passed his days and nights, both .summer and winter, in water. He 
left to his posterity a green mantle ami a gieen cloak The popular 
belief is that these clothes, Avheu drenched in water, have the power 
of bringing down rain from the sky. His di.scendants look upon them 
as a sacred and valuable legacy and would uot part with them for 
anything. 
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^. — Khalifa Vika Zidrat. 

This shrine lies about a mile from the village of Biland Khel. The 
saint, who goes by the name of Khalifa, was a beloved disciple of Haji 
Bahadur Sahib, whose shrine is at Kohat, and he is said to have been 
allowed by his spiritual guide to lift kettles of boiling water on his 
bare head. There is a belief that if a man receive a piece of cloth from 
this saint's descendants and dip bis head along with it in boiling water, 
it will come out unscathed. This shrine is visited both by men and 
women and vows made for the birth of sons and increase of wealth. 
The Kabul Khel and Khojal Khel Wazirs make frequent visits to it. A 
stone taken from the zidrat and passed over the body is looked upon as 
a potent charm against evil spirits. 

7 . — Khand Zidrat. 

This shrine is close to the village of the Karmandi Khel Wazirs 
and is highly venerated by them and by the Mayamis. Khand was a 
Manduri Sayyid, and the popular belief among the Karmandi Khels is 
that the vicinity of the saint is a strong safeguard against the preval- 
ence of cholera, fever, and small-pox. The Karmandi Khels, on pro- 
ceeding to their summer settlements in the Shawal hills, leave their 
household property in the precincts of this shrine and find it untouched 
on their return in the following winter. 

8 . — Saif AH Zidrat. 

This shrine stands six miles from Spinwam. The saint was a 
Kabul Khel Wazir. His descendants, who are known as Isa Khel 
Kfibul Khels, are much respected by the people. A man, who stole a 
bundle of hay from the precincts of this shrine, became blind and his 
house was burnt down the same night. The saint's descendants are 
held in repute by the Wazirs of the Karmandi Khel section, and when 
the rains hold off they arc fed bj the people by way of offering, the 
belief being that a downpour will immediately follow. They are also 
empowered to give charms to the people, which they say have a wonder- 
ful effect in curing various diseases. 

9. — Ghundakai Zidrat. 

This shrine stands on high ground and is known as the shrine of 
the Ashab, or Companions of the Proiihet. In its precincts the people 
stock their crops, after they are cut, and they are then safe from the 
hands of an incendiary. 

II . — SHRI-N'LS UF iUE MaDDU KutL AND OTUEIl WaZIRS OF 
THE Tochi Valley and of iue Ahhadzai Wazirs and • 

OTHERS OF Wan A. 

1 . — Mdman Ztdrat. 

This shrine lies in a village, called after it the Ziarat Qil'a, which 
standi within a bugle sound of Sheraniia. The saint is a descendant 
of the famous Dangar Pir, whose shrine is in the Gyitu country in 
Khost, Afghanistan. Almost all the tribes of the Tochi Valley, viz. 
the Madda Khels, Khizzar Khels, Dangar Khels, Tannis, and Dauris, 
visit it, and to its presence they ascribe their prosperity, security, and very 
existence. The tribes living close to the shrine visit it almost every Fri- 
day. Those living farther away resort to it at the 'Id and Muharram. It 
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is guarded by Wazir mujdtoars (guardians) who are entitled to one oisAa * 
of grain per house from each crop. They also receive a share of the 
alms of pilgrims, who make offerings and slaughter sheep, goats, and 
COW'S at the shrine. Vows are made here for an increase in wealth and 
the birth of sons. The Sperkais, Wall Khels, Tori Khels, and Madda 
Khels when going to Shawal, and the Kabul Khels when returning to 
Margba, on their way to Kurram, deposit in the precincts of this shrine 
all such property as is not ret^aired for immediate use. The belief is 
that it is immediately transformed into a snake if touched by a strange 
hand A murderer wishing to make peace with his enemies resorts to 
the shrine for seven consecutive Fridays and thereby succeeds in his 
object. During his lifetime the saint is said to have asked one of his 
shaikhs (dis'-iples), called Dale, to cook a koh“ two maunds in weight, 
and the story goes that the shaikh succeeded in so preparing it, that when 
it was weighed it was found correct. The saint is said to have blessed 
Dale for his deftness, and the following proverb is associated with his 
name ; ‘ Dale dang ddikoke dang dai’ ‘ Dale is tall and his kok is also 
tall.'’ The large boulders seen near Dagar QiFa are said to have been 
detached from the hill by the miraculous power cf this saint. On one 
occasion he sent his shaikh to Paolai, a gardener, to fetch fruit, but the 
latter refused to give him anything. On this the shaikh called out 
‘ fall, fall,’ and the fruit began to fall one after another. The gardener 
Was frightened and gave him as many as he could tiarry. Lunatics, 
who cannot otherwise be cured, are tied up by the side of this shrine 
and recover in a week. It is said that unholy persons cannot pass a quiet 
night within the precincts of the zidrat. The descendants of Maman 
are known by the name of ptren The shrine is also called Mianji 
Sahib. Dangar Pir was a fcllower of Haji Bahadur Sahib of Kohat, In 
addition to the Tochi tribes mentioned Zadraus, Khostwals and Ban- 
nuchfs visit the shrine in large numbers. Another account says : 

‘ Lpeika and Toii Khels do not go to Shawal and the Wali Khel enter 
Sh iwal by a different route and do not deposit their property in the 
zidrat. Ufadda Khels leave pr, perty there on their way to Mazdak, 
and it is believed that any one touching property left at the shrine is 
either struck mad cr blind.’ 

2 . — Baba Zidrat, 

This shrine stands near Dande village and is visited by Madda 
Khels, Tori Khels, Damis and other tribes of the valley, who make 
offerings of live animals. The tlesh is distributed among the poor and 
needy Wazirs, who hang about the place at such times. The descen- 
dants of this saint are c&\\ed. fagiron and are looked upon with respect 
by the people. Offerings are now usually made in cash. 

•i. — MaVa Pauga Shahid [Martgr). 

This shrine is situated on the slopes of the Char Khel Rano-e and 
is held in esteem by the Mechiis, Ismail Khels, Nazar Khels, Khizzar 

“ About 20 sers. 
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Khels, Tannis, Janbey Kh61s,i and Bakbsbi Khels, who visit it in the hot 
weather en route to their summer quarters. A goat or sheep is slaugh- 
tered for every flock that passes by this sidrat. All those visiting it go 
on a Friday morning, and after throwing some wood-chips round about 
the tomb, fall asleep and in their dream see their desires fulfilled. On 
waking they pray to the soul of the saint, slaughter a sheep or goat, 
and distribute its flesh among the poor. All who have once slaughtered 
a sheep or goat at this shrine become the saint’s disciples, and it be- 
comes incumbent upon them to slaughter a sheep every year by way 
of offering to the shrine. G//;, querns, beams and mats are deposited 
within the precincts of this shrine by the nomad tribes. Flags are also 
hung here, and a bit of stuff taken from them and tied about the neck 
is looked upon as a safeguard against all diseases. 

i . — Chang Mangal Zidral. 

This is situated close to Acbar, a village about twelve miles west 
of Datta Khel. The saint was a Alangal and passed a pious life in 
this vicinity. He has no descendants here. The shrine is visited both 
by Madda Khels and Acbars. A thread, equal to the length of this 
tomb, worn round the neck, is said to be a specific for fever and 
jaundice. 

5 — hangar Ptr Zidrut. 

This is a most important shiine, situated in Gyan and periodically 
visited by almost all the tribes of the Tochi, Khost, Zadran, and Frgfin. 
The saint was a Sayyad and an ancestor of Maman. His descendants 
are called Hangar Khels and are found at Ghazl^mi and other villages 
of the Tochi Valley. They are called fii $ by the Tochi tribes and are 
highly venerated by them. Their displeasure is much dreaded, especial- 
ly by those who become murids, or disciples of Hangar Fir. The name 
Hanpr, which means ‘ lean ’, was given to the saint on account of his 
physical condition. His home is traced to Egypt, of which country he 
is said to have been king. He is afterwards said to have laid down his 
sceptre for a .saintly staff and to ha\c travelled to this country. In 
bis travels he was accompanied by Miso or Musa (now known as Musa 
Nikka) and Maman fnow' called Maman Pfr). People take special care 
never to offend the descendants of Saint Hangar, for it is said that 
whenever anybody does so, the saint In his rage miraculouslv flings 
blades of iron at him, and destroys him and his family. These iron 
blades are called zaghhirs bv the people. 

6 . — Mdm in Fir Zidrat. 

This shrine is about two hundred yards from Hangar's shrine. 
In the autumn a joint fair is held by the Gyiins at the shrines of Alaman 
Pir and Hangar Pir, at which a sheep is slaughtered by every fainilv 
attending it. M^man Pir belonged to the Abbaside dynasty, and the 
following saying show.^ how mtich, according to popular belief, he was 
loved by God : — 

‘i yh ‘i ^ 

“ God is as enamoured of Mdman the Abbaside, as a cow is of her 
new-born calf.” 

‘ A nb-section of the Medds Khels. 
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7. — Mina I^ikha Zidrat. 

This shrine stands on the right bank of the Shakin Algad in Birina 
on the "Wana Urgun border. Mnsa Nikka claims to be the ancestor 
of all the Wazirs, whether in W^na, Birmal oi the Tochi. The 
Ahmadzai Wazirs and others on their way to Birmal in summer leave 
their superfluous property in the precincts of this shrine and on their 
return in autumn find it intact. The belief is that any one stealing 
property thus deposited is immediately struck blind. 

The Musa zidrat is visited by the Ahmadzafs and Mahsuds of 
Wdna, the Saifalis and Paipalis of Birmal and the Madda Khels and 
others of the Tochi. Many stories are told of the miraculous powers of 
this saint, as, for instance : — One day the saint '’s brother Isa was graz- 
ing his flock in the hills. There was no water in the neighbourhood. Isa 
and his flock both became parched with thirst. Just then Musa came 
to his brother's help and with his stick made a small hole in the ground, 
covered it with his mantle, and began to pray. After a while he told his 
brother Isa to remove the mantle. The tradition says that a spring of 
clear water began to ooze from the hole, at which Isa and his flock 
quenched their thirst. Musa then closed the hole and the spring dried up. 
The site of this spring is in the Warmfina Nala, close to which are seen 
two large heaps of stone called the clillas of Musa and Isa. Within the 
walls of this shrine are three trees, which are believed to be endowed with 
different miraculous qualities. To embrace the first will give a man a 
wife ; to climb the second will give him a horse ; and to swing from 
the third will give him a son. Close to the Musa Nikka zidrat are two 
others, known respectively as Shin St.arga sidraf and Baghar zidrat. 
All three shrines are visited on one and the same day and joint sacrifices 
made. 

8. — Michan Bdba Zidrat. 

This shrine stands about eight miles east of Waua, The descend- 
ants of this saint are not found in Wana, but it is probable that the 
scattered families of Michan Khels, found in the Bannu District and 
elsewhere, are his descendants. The shrine is visited by the Zalli Khels 
and Madsdds and vows made for the birth of sons. 

III. — Minor shrines occisionallt visited by the 
Ahmadzai Wazirs and others. 

1. — Umar Aga. 

A Daftani saint, who has a shrine at Dhana, about twelve miles 
north-west of Wana. 

2. — Khoj’aki Zidrat. 

This is situated at Maui^. The saint was a Sayyid and the shrine 
is visited by the nomad Wazirs. 

3. — Maddr Bdba Zidrat. 

This is about fifteen miles west of Wiina and has a well close to it 
where Wazirs encamp every year. ’ 

4 . — Mamin Zidrat or Patdn Zidiat, 

This is situated on a hill near Mad^r Zidrat. 
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Tahsil Hariptjr. 

1. The Bhorewali shrine, on the bank of the Johi ndla, Mohri- 
Malya, 9 miles from Haripur, is known as the ibddat-gdh (place of 
prayer) of one Shah Maqhul, who came from Baghdad and spent 24 years 
there in prayer. His bhora or cell still exists, though in ruins. His 
grave is at Peshiwar in the Mohalla Dabgari, but this shrine is also 
greatly revered by the people of Hazara in the belief that a visit to it will 
cure certain diseases. The descendants of this fagir are still to be found 
at Bhedian in Attock and at Kokaliya in Hazara. 

2. The shrine of Shah Maqsud, 6 miles east of Haripur and on the 
bank of the Dor ndla, in Maqsud. The grave is of one Shah Muham- 
mad Ghazi, who came from Sukkur and was buried there by a spring of 
clear water. This shrine is of great repute. 

3. The zidrat of Bibi Puraniwali, a virgin recluse, in Dehdar along- 
side the main road leading to Hassan Abdal, is ascribed to the Muham- 
madan period. Every Sunday women assemble there to get relief from 
farcliJidwaa^ (the shadow of a demon or apparition). It has a pond 
in which sick people bathe. The villagers have allowed an acre of land 
as seri to its mujdicar. 

4. The Dari zidrat, 6 miles north of Haripur, in Dari, is the 
shrine of Shah Slier Muhammad Ghazi, who is .=aid to have come from 
Sayyid Kisran in Rawalpindi. People generally visit it to get cured of sore 
eyes. It is also the scene of a fair at each 'Id. Sick persons resort to it 
every Thursday. T.dti is also played. 

5. The zidrat of Chhajka in a glen of Sowabi Mira in tahsil 
Haripur is visited by the people of that tract to cure colic. Every Thurs- 
day nearly 150 souls assemble there. 

6. zidrat oi Sakhi H.ibib, 2 miles east of Haripur in Manak 
R4i, is the shrine of a Ptr held in high esteem by the people, who general- 
ly resort to it of a Thursd.iy to obtain their desires. They give what is 
called gaihli podi. to the mnjdwar. 

7. The zidrat of Jaltl Find, 4 miles north of Haripur, lies in a dry 
plain ill that village. It is said that a hermit came here from Gujrat 
in Muhamma dan times. Every Thursday people suffering from neural- 
gia make a pilgri-nage to the shrine to get cured. 

8. The Qizian zidnt, i miles north of Haripur, in Qazlan, is 
the shrine of Miyin Abdul Wahib Ghazi, who migrated from the 
Awankari ildqa His descendants still live in this and the two adjoin- 
ing villages of Malakyar and Padliana. Every Thursday it is the scene 
of a large gathering of people suffering from coughs. 

9. The zidrat of Mian Mardin Sahib lies in Darwesh near Haripur. 
People believe that a bath in its tank on a Thursday will euro scabies. 

10. The shrine at Paharu is known as that of Haqani Shah, whose 
native place was Saiyad Kisran in Rawalpindi. This is a u ell-known 
zidrat where people assemble every Thursday iu large numbers in order 
to obtain their desires. 

* The local pronunciation ia paohdwan. 
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11. The at Kharkot is the shrine of Baba Sajalif of the 

Awan Qutb-Shahi tribe whose native place was in the Awan-Kari, 
■whence he went to Pakhli, but not finding it to his liking he flung his 
horje’s reins which fell at Kharkot and then took up his abode there 
and was buried there on his death. People assemble there every Thurs- 
day in order to secure male issue. 

» 

Tahsil M%sehra. 

1. Diwdu Eiija Baba was a well-known saint in the Pakhli tract 
near Baffa in the Mar.schra tahsil and it is the common belief of 
nearly all the people in that district th -tt the notoriously oppressive 
Turk Raja was expelled from his kingdom and dethroned because he 
incurred the displeasure of this saint. Soon after the Raja was warned 
to mend his ways, the Swatis came over and defeated him. The only 
thing is that they can only s.ay and do what they see will be done by 
the Almighty and be contented to do whatsoever He will. The shrine 
in Guli Bagh near Haifa is visited by almost evei'y one in Hazara and 
is generally called the gHmt lnvmli zidrat. At this shrine is a spring 
in which the sick bathe. At the ^Id on one day only women and next 
day only men assemble. Among the men the principal game is the 
tuti^ a kind o£ prisoners’ base. Tiie people of the Pakhli plain, ot the 
Sw4t glens and o£ feudal Tauawal are the principal visitors at the 
gatherings which are in the main festive, though the shrine is held 
in high repute.* 

2. The shrine of Jlian Khaki Sahib in the Agror valley is famous. 

3. The shrine of Sultan Hughal Sdhib in 5Iian Khaki-da-Bagh 
in Taiutwal is also famous and it is believed that he was blessed by 
Hazrat hlian Sahib at Hangal, 

Another shrine in Leung, a village in Mauseiira tah.sil, is also 
much respected. 

5, The other shriues arc in Independent Territory In the traiis- 
Agror valley, i, c. Paimal Sharif, or in Muzaffarabad in Kashmir. 

fi. The zidrat of Hayat-ud-Mir, 21 miles north-east of Mausehraat 
Balakot on the bank of the Kunhar ndln., is in iluhamrnadan belief 
the sitting place of Sakhi Hayat-ul-Mir who is said to have been 
endowed rvith life everlasting, while according to Hindus it is the 
sitting place of Bhai Bala. At the ’Id one day men and the next 
day women assemble tliere. It has a spring, known as shariat, 
which has medicinal properties, b'^ing believed to cure leprosv and 
other diseases and 20 or 30 sufferers are genernlly to Ijc found there." 

7. The zidrat at Nankot in the Pakhli plain is the tuinb of Sair-ad 
Ali Hamdau Babi. fie had also some nishas'ydhs, rn sitting places in 
Kashmir which are held in high esteem. Every Sunday, ^ especially 
the first in every bright hall of the lunar month, there is a l.irue o-ather- 
ing of women with their children afflicted with pnrchhawdn. The 
sufferers are passed under the olive tree at the shrine. 

HuAm GattiUtr, lSS8-4^ p. 69. 

• U.. p. 60. 
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8. The zidrat of Sayyid Jalil Baba at Bhogarraangr commemoratea 
a leader under whom the S\vatis of what is now Mansehra tahsil 
wrested their present seats from the Turks.^ 

9. The ancient zidrat known as that of Sufaidilliwala Baba lies 
at Khatai in the Agror ildqa. This faqir, who lived quite naked, 
was a Sayyid by caste. 

10. At the shrine at Dogai (the ' junction' of the Saroriand Unar 

streams) in the ildqa people assemble every Thursday and Sunday. 

Thg name of the faqir entombed there is not known, but he was a 
Sayyid of Ogh. 

11. The Takiawali shrine at Torawara in Agror is the tomb of 
Akhund Sa'ad-ud-Din who with the aid of Suba Kh.ln, leader of the 
Tanawalis in Hazara, conquered Agror. Swatis and other tribes visit 
this shrine. 

1-2. The zidrat at Ghdzikot or Tutni-ki-ziarat lies by the road 
leading (o Abbottabad. People suffering from stomachache visit it 
every I'hursday and Friday. 

1 3. The shrine of Shah Sharif Qalandar lies at Sufaidah near 
Mansehra. The saint entombed therein was a Sayyid. The inhabitants 
of the Pakhli tldqa and Garhian in Tanawal assemble there for prayer in 
times of drought. The water of its tank is possessed of medicinal 
properties in some ailments. 

14. The zidrat Takiya Alahandri in Jarid by the road leading to 
KSgan is the tomb of Pir Ghazi Shah. He is believed to have 
struck a stone with his k/ri or 'stick' and from it gushed a spring 
which still exists. 

13. The zidrat Siri Panjaulwali Is the shrine of Khlt^b Shah 
whom the Swatis brought here from Yaghistan and entombed after his 
death. He was by birth a saint. The villagers visit his shrine at both 
'Ids. 

16. The Bawajiw'ili zidrat is the shrine of Shah Walayat Shah, 
W'ho went to a distant land, but his body was brought back and buried, 
near Ichariin. He was deemed an able man of enlightened mind. 
At the 'Ids people go to his shrine to saldm. 

TAH.siL Abbott.vb.vi). 

1. Zidrat Bawaji S.ihib is a shrine at Maingojri in Tanawal. 
The Bawaji came here from Chandanr, In Tanawal, Tahsil Haripur. 
He is also known as the ‘huznrg of Chhatti Mohri ’, an estate or tract 
still held by his survivors. .According to the popular faith a visit to 
the shrine will cure every disease. 

2. The zicirat of Miyan Sultan Ghazi lies at Khiini Tathara in 
Tanawal and midway between Johripur and thdna Sharwan. It is a 
resting place for travellers as it has a spring of sweet water and shady 
trees. Several diseases are cured by paying it a visit. 

3. Chila Shah Barri Latif is a place for the worship of Shah 

’Haiira QauHtetr, 1883—4, p, 60. 
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Barri Latif, whose shrine is at Nlirpur Shahan in tahsil Eawalpindi. 
This ibddatgah lies one or one-and-a-half miles from Dakhan Pesor 
in the Nara idlqa on ndla called the Ham Dhundan. It has a 
grove of shady trees and is much revered by the people who to the num- 
ber of nearly 20 assemble there every Thursday. 

4. The Khandwala Pir Sahib shrine at Sajkot, in the Nara ildqa, 
is so called because, according to the people, a rain of ichand (sugar) fell 
at his death. Hence the offerings to it consist mainly of sugar. Some 
4 or 5 persons visit the shrine daily. One’s desires can be fulfilled by 
paying it a visit. 

f). The Numana Shilliwali zid.rat in Cbanali near Nagri Totial is 
the tomb of a faqir whose native place is said to be Kashmir. After 
praying here for some years he was buried on this spot at his death. 
According to the people a visit to it is an antidote for fever 

6. The zidrat at Mangal or Miyan Kangal Sahib is the shrine of 
Gul Muhammad, lying 8 miles north of Abbottabad in Jalapura, 
the former site of Mangal. His^fr was Shaikh Abdus Sabur Qadiri 
of Kashmir who was also called Bastal, c. 1145 H (1732 A. D.). 

A large gathering of men and women is held every Thursday. 

7. The ialiia at Tarchh, near Ma;chan, is the very old shrine of 
Pir Sattar Sh^h Ghazi and is situate cn the bank of the Jhelum. 

8. Other shrines are that of Jamal Ghazi at Dhamtnur where 
there is a fine grove of some size and to which Muhammadans make offer- 
ings : that of Sain IMalpat in Abbottabad tahsil: and in’ \Mansehra 
tahsil, that of Shaikh Bala and Mehr Ali Baba at Bajna near 
Shinkidri : that of Qalandar Sayyid at Balakot : that of Naubat 
Sb^h Sayyid at Lachimang in Konsh : that of Tortom Baba Sayyid 
at Shamdiiara ; and that of Haidar Bal a at Ghanian. both in Agror. _ 
The last-named lies at the foot of Black Mountain and is the tomb 
of Miyan Haider B4ba, grandfather of the Sayyids of Atir. It is 
the scene of a fair at the ’id. 


Shrines on the frontier. 

Jogian Sar is a zidrat on the summit of theTortaba spur of the Ham 
mountain which is visited in spring by both Muhammadans and Hindus, 
in separab; parties. The latter term this festival Rantakht. It lasts 
three days and ^is described as a mixture of religious devotion and 
debauchery. Pfr Biba is a zidrat in Buner which is a sober place of 
pilgrimage without a fair owing to the unsettled state of the country.’ 

The zidrat of Shaikh Yusaf in Chillibagh at Sherkot village, Kohat 
tahsil, tnppa Samilzai, consists of a masonry tomb in an adobe” bnilding 
surrounded by sliisham trees and beds of' narcissus. People from the 
neighbouring country assemble on Thursdays between Chet and Bhadon 
the gatherings lasting from one to four days, and, on the fu st Thursdavs 
of H4r and Maghar especially, visitors bring bread and Uichri which is 
all collected and after being blessed is distributed to those present This 
gathering is called laghra. Visitors ask for happy marriao’es sons 
wealth, recovery from disease and forgiveness of sins Goats ”and sheep 
•PeihSwar GazeOttr, p. lis. " 
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are sacrificed and the heads and legs offered to the zidrat to be eaten by 
the man in charge. Coverlets, oil, gnT, rice etc. are also offered. 
Gathering’s are held both in the light and daih half of the month, in 
which both Hindus and Muhammadans join. 

The zidrat of Mir Habib Shah, near the spring of Khwaja Ashraf 
in village Tan gal Mir Asghar Mela, is a thickly wooded place in a pic- 
turesque situation where the saint is said to have prayed. Gatherings 
take place at the end of Sawan when the grapes are ripe. 

The zidrat of Shah Ismail Sahib, between Samari Bala and Payan, 
Kohat tahsil, tappa Baizai, consists of tombs surrounded by a grove of 
trees. Gatherings from villages near and far take place every Friday 
in Chet and Baisakh, both in the dark and light half of the month, and 
last for one or two days. Visitors kill goats and sheep, offer a part to 
the priest in charge and ask for all sorts of blessings. This shrine is 
held in great reverence by the Khattak-;, Bangash and Tirahwals. 
Tradition says that the saint was a Sayyid of Bukhara who, with some 
companions, visited Mir Khweli and thence cast a stone which fell near 
the shrine. So he dwelt here. But a serpent bit his finger and he died. 
There are now three graves, one of the saint, another of the bitten finger 
and a third of the snake ! 

The zidrat of Haji Bahadur Sahib consists of a masonry mauso- 
leum, with a mosque and tank attached to it, in Kohfit town. It is the 
most frequented shrine in the district. The saint was a Mir Ahmad 
Khel, Bangash, and his original name was Mian Abdulla. From boy. 
hood be was fond of religious studies and became a disciple of Shaikh 
Adam Banuri who with his disciple set out on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
During the voyage, the ship was brought to a stand-still bv a storm. 
At his preceptor's instance, tradition says, IMian Abdulla lifted the ship 
on his head and set it agoing, but the e.xertion braised his scalp and 
caused baldness so since then all his descendants are born bald. At 
Mecca the preceptor’s son died but was restored to life by Minn Abdulla’s 
pravers. In recognition of this miracle he was styled Haji BahSdur by 
his preceptor. On his return to Kohat Haji Bahadur assumed the title 
of JcTiuda-i lin or ‘ seer of God’. This offended Aurangzeb and the 
Haji was summoned to Lahore by the emperor and challengeil to display 
bis supernatural powers or undergo punishment for his heresies. Tradi- 
tion says that he accepted the ordeal and .asked the emperor' to look at 
some water which he was dropping through the holes of a pipal. The 
emperor becau e insensible at the sight and fell from the throne. When 
he was himself again he testified to the Haji’s supernatural powers and 
granted him the village of iMian Khcl. It is also claimed as a proof of 
existing sanctity, that in seasons of drought, stones placed on the tomb, 
if dipped in the tank, are sure to bring down rain. Four well-known 
verses comm.emorate the date of the Hdji’s death. It is even said that 
he married Anrangzeb’s daughter.’ his shrine is respected by the 
Bangash, Khattak, Afridi, Orakzai, ■\^■az^r and Kostwil Pathans. 

The zidrat of Tor Kamil near Kam41 Khel is that of a saint who 
came from Turak with Sultan Mahradd of Ghazni and was killed 
here. 

’See paragraph 4, App. I to Tocker’a Kohit Stfihmeni Seport, 
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The Khulai zidrat in Marchungi is resorted to every Thursday hy 
people suffering from rheumatism. This saint was killed in a religious 
warj but he took up his severed head and walked away. People noticed 
this ind began to talk about it, whereupon the head fell off near the site 
of the zidrat. 

At the zidrat of Pfr Futeh Shilh Sahib in Kohat town gatherings 
take place on the '’Id ul-Fitar, ■’Id-ul-Zuha, the 8th day after the ■’Id-ul- 
Zuha, and the Nauroz. Visitors eat a little salt placed on the grave and 
also touch the stones with their eyes. 

The zidrat of Shah Sa’id Halim Bukhari on the left bank of the 
Kohat Toi close to the Railway Station was believed to be respected by 
the Toi, but now it has been washed away. Men given to intoxicating 
drugs often resort to its shady grove. 

The zidrat of Shlh Abulia Varadzi near Sir Shahzada Sultan Jan’s 
cemetery owes its origin to Gauhar, a hdrigar, who had a dream about it 
and so the zidra‘ was made. 

The zidrat of Shaikh Allad'id in Kahl Circle, Kohat tahsfl, is that 
of a saint, a Khattak Pathan who used to pray in the Manduri hills and 
then settled here. The Jaw'akki Afridis and others visit it in large num- 
bers on the first Thursday of the light half of the month. It is a fine 
masonry building consisting of two mausoleums, one of the saint, the 
other of his son. 


The zidrat of Sandali or Fateh Gul B.iba in Torastani marks where 
that saint prayed on the Sandali hill. 


The zidrat of Faqir Sahib in the village Nariab, Hangu tahsil, is 
visited by people of this district as well as of Tirah on Thursdays and 
lamps are lit at it. 


The Nawan Faqir zidrat in Darsamandi on the r°^d to Torwarl is 
visited by rheumatic people on Thursdays, 


The zidrat of Shah Almas, on a high hill north of Hangu, is be- 
lieved to be the tomb of the ancestor of the present Sayyid in Hano-u. 
People assemble on both ’Ids and a lamp is lit every Thursday. ° 

The zidrat of MGnji Sahib, Shakardarra Circle, Kohat tahsil, on 
the Makhad road is visited by i)eople with toothache who put oue stone 
above another to invoke its blessing. 

The zidrzt of H.aji Kamal Sahib, near Miiinji Khel in Teri tahsil, is 
said to he Ihe tomb of the ancestor of the Mians of Mianji Khel. It is 
very popular among the Khattaks and IVazirs. 


The zidrat of Mianji Sahib in Shiwaki is the 
of the Sayyids of Shiwaki. 


tomb of the ancest 


0 


The zidrat oi Saraj Khel is a well-known shrine. The saint was the 
in CheT of this village. People visit it every Thursday 
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Shbines in Dera Ghazi Khan and Mdzaffargaeh. 


The shrine of Tfr AJil or ‘ the just saint ’ lies 9 miles north of 
Dera Ghazi Khan town. The saint, Sayyid Sultan by name, came 
from Baghdad in 139 H., but the shrine was only built in 8! i H. by 
Nawab Ghazi Khan. Sayyid Sultan’s son Sayyid Ali one day killed a 
goat-herd whose mother complained to the saint. He handed over his 
son to her to wreak her vengeance on him and slie killed him He thus 
earned the title of Pir Adil and survived his son 26 years. The annual 
fair is held in Chet. Hut another version is that the saint only came 
from Mashhad in the 9th century of the Hijra and it adds that after 
the tomb was finished Ghazi Khan came to see it and asked the ptr to 
manifest himself. This he did by thrusting his arm through the 
masonry of the tomb and a circular hole still remains in it to testify to 
the truth of this story. ‘ 


Ta/isii Edjanpiir. 

The shrine of Muhammad Aqil Sahib at Kot Mithan was in 
the old town of Kot Alitban, but when in S. 1919 both town and 
shrine wore washed away by the Indus, the coffin containing the body 
of Muhammad .Aqil Sahib was disinterred and brought to the present 
shrine. Muhammad Jvqil Sahib traced his descent from Abbas Ali who 
came from Khorasau to dwell in Sindh and Muhammad Sharif Sahib 
came here in 109(i H. The pedigree is ; — 


MUHAMMAD SUAIllF SAHIB. 


J 


Qizi Nur Mahaimnad. 


Hifiz. 


I 

Abul Khaa. 


la 


Abul Hasau 


Hifiz 

M uhammad. 


Abdul 

Eahniin 




Niir Abim.d. 


Habibulla. 


Nabi 

Bakhth. 


Allah 

Baklish. 


I 

GhauuB 

Bakluli. 


Mubammad Aqil Shib. 
Died iu 1229 H. 

Abmai AH Sibib. 
Died in 1230 H. 

I 

c. — .' 

Khwija Taj 
Muhammad 
Sahib, 


TA 

Khwaia Kbuda 
Baklish Sahib. 
Died in 1269 H. 


f 


Gbulim 

Farid. 


^ 

Khwija Gbulim 
Fakhr-ul-Din. 


I 


f I I 1 I 

l^hanf Khdir Sair Gn^uas Gul 

Muliamuia<i Mahamaia-l. Mubamiuad. Muh»iuina‘l. Muliamniad. 


I legend about the miracles oi Muh.ammad Sharif Sahib says 
that once he h.al to cioss tiic In liis bnl there was no boat, so he put all 
the water of the river into a jug and went across, but on reaching 
the western bank In emptied the water out of the jug and so became 

' De’a Ghizi Khan Gazetteer, 1898, p. 55. 
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known as Karbacha. The shrine is a handsome dome and the urs is very 
largely attended.' 

Another shrine at Rajanpur is known by the name of Khalifa 
i\Iiin Muhammad Sahib. Tt has existed for iO years only. One urs 
is held in Safar. 

The shrine called Athar.in- Imam and Sayyid Bukhari has existed 
for 150 years. Its kh.ilifj, is Ghulam Muhammad, mujdwar, and its 
gadflintHhiii Sayyid Gnl Shah, zailildr of Murghai. Every year in 
Chet a fair is lield there lasting over 7 days. People of all creeds 
attend it, and they bring their own bread. The offerings go to the 
khallfi. A story about Tagia Shah, a descendant of Tharan Imam 
Shah, is that once a potter moulded an earthen hoise and Tagia Shah 
mounted it and it ran hither and thither. Tagia Shah said that 
Tharan Imam Shah had given him the horse and from that day the 
shrine has been greatly revered. The descendants of Tharan Imam Shah, 
Gedi Shah and Dalan Shah live at Murghai and those of Bande Shah 
at Bhagsar. 

Tahsil Jdmpur. 

The shrine of Mossan Shah of Jampur is the scene of a fair from 
the 14th to '^Oth of Rabl-u!-awal. It is managed by descendants of the 
saint’s daughter’s son in default of male issue. His tomb is of adobe 
with a four- walled enclosure.® 

L41 Parwana or ‘ the red moth’ also has a shrine at this town, 
but the wall round the tomb is of brick. The saint left no sons but a 
faqir sits at his tomb and his urs is held on the 13th of the same month. 

In the Kaha Pass at a distance of 5 miles from Harrand is the 
shrine of Khalid, son of lYalid, known as Ishaq Ashab, as be is said to 
have beeii a companion of the Prophot. A pilgrimage to his shrine is 
regarded as equil to one to Mecca and it is visited on ‘he ’Id-uz-Zuha. 

A to.nb, held in gieat respect, though no shrine has been erected, is 
that of Shaikh Rais Sahib of Gadi in Sangarh tahsil at which visitors 
pray for what they wan':, presenting offerings expressive of their wishes. 
The tomb is in consequence hidden under a heap of toy cradles, bullocks, 
camels, yokes, strings of cowries with which camels are ornamented, 
and the like. 

The shrine of Khwaja Nur Muhammad Sahib Noruwala at Haji- 
pur. — Born in 1134 H. this saint went to Multan to learn Persian, 
Arabic and Philosophy in 1148 H. and completed his studies in 1160. 
.it the age of .30 he became a disciple of Miiin Sahib Nur Muhammad 
Mohatwali and went to Hajipur with the Burra, men of his caste. He 
dw'elt on the Noruwala well at Sikhauiwala whence he was known as 
Noruwiila ; his own caste was Pirhar. He spent a large part of his life 
in devotion, not sleeping by night and fasting by day, People regard 

’Dera Gbari Kban Gazetteer, 1898, p. 55. 

'lb., p. 56. 

•RwalliDg the ‘ eighteen Naraina ’ of Kola, the eighteen ImSms must he a purely 
conventional number, but though 18 is a very common number in Hinduism no other 
instanee of it is known in Islam. ’ 
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him as an aulia and he worked miracles. He died in 1204 H. at 
the age of 70. The present shrine was built in 1206 H. by Isl&m 
Khdn Daudpotraj an uncle of the then Nawab of Bahdwalpur, with 
8 doors on the north, south and east. People say that once Maulavi 
Aziz Ullah, a disc-iple of tlie Khwdja Sdhib, was in a difficulty and one 
night he went inside the shrine and prayed for his pir’s help when 
suddenly Muhammad entered it from the southern door and his diffi- 
culty was solved.. This door is now named the door of Heaven and is 
kept closed all the year, being only opened for two days on the 6th and 
7th of Muharram, and those who visit the shrine always enter it by 
this door. 

Two arms of the Indus are held in special veneration. One in 
Rijanpur tahsil is called Taran Imam or the ‘ Imam’s Ferry ’ and though 
long silted up is still held in honour. To sav : Taran Imam Jed dur, 
MaliJc Osman (or any name chosen) Jed Jeur, is to attribute falsehoods 
as numerous as the dust of the taran to Malik Osman (or the other 
person selected). The couplet doubtless originated in a ShPa curse on 
the Caliph Othman. The other arm is called Dhand Lalgfr after a 
saint of that name who diverted the waters of the Indus by his pray- 
ers.' 

Baba Lalgir, a saint who gives hi.? name to an arm of the Indus in 
Dera Ghazi Khan tahsil, diverted by his prayers the water of the Indus, 
but it found its way into the creek again, though the fine banian tree 
which forms a place of pilgrimage is, or was till 1898, still standing. 

At a distance of 8 Jeos from the Shori pass is the shrine of the Zinda 
Pir, Lakha Lahri, a son of Shfihbaz Aulia. He is, as his name implies, 
an immortal and invisible saint. ^ His father only looked at a woman 
and she conceived Lakha Lahri who is said to be still alive concealed in 
a large cave. In the Shori bill torrent are hot springs in which peo- 
ple suffering from boils, syphilis and leprosy wash and recover tlieir health. 
Once a housewife was cooking somethirg in a pot or deff to give away 
in charity but it was slow to boil, so Zinda Vir broke the deg with a kick 
in anger and the housewife was buried with it beneath the earth — whence 
the hot spring. 

An ancient shrine in Ra janpur is that of Shahid Mard at SikhAniw41^ 
The tomb has existed for some 500 or 600 years, but a few years ago 
one pitta, a Gopang Baloch, built a shrine (of which he is now gadd'x- 
nasJitn or incumbent). He takes the offerings and feeds the people who 
collect at the annual urs on I2th Muharram. 

It is possible for a to be a pluralist. Thus at the 

modern shrine of Maulavi Muhammad Hasan a great Jaqir, the kJialifa 
is Ghulam Muhammad AwAn, and at the annual nrs in Safar people of 
all creeds attend and are fed by the sajjdda-nasJxin. But i^i&gaddi^ 
nasJitn, Maulavi Ghulam Farid, is also incumbent of another great faqir 

* D. G, Kh«n O-aMttteer, 1898, p. 55. 

• tte shrine consists of a Vcr.se V.nilt fer l;s residttce and fninisbcd with beds etc. and 

Q«rd«. It is n.nch visited— entriarv in Jiaich i D. G. Ehan Gacetfssr, 

lo9o» p* DDs 


AAAA 
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Maulavi Aqil Muhammad !Sahib'’s shrine. Each of tliese shiinos con- 
tains three tombs and otherwise resembles <hc other. 

At Eajanpur the shrine of Sayyid Nur Shah Stiliib has existed for 
about two centuries. It has no /'is but people of all creeds ircqueiit it 
daily ant the offerings go to the lih/ilifa. 

A very old shrine is that of Hamza Sultan at Soman 6 miles west 
to Dajal. This saint was an anlia and as he left ro male issue the 
offerings are received by the nwjdwars. 

The shrine of Maulavi Nur Muhammad Sahib at Muhammadpur. — 
A son of Maulavi Aqal Muhammad Burra of Burva, a village in Dajal, this 
saint was made a llicd'ifa by Khwaja Nur Muhammad Sihib of Hajipur, 
and went to reside at Muhammadpur. He 'was recognised as a wali 
and had many disciples. As he left no sous his sister’s sou succeeded 
him. The annual fair is held on the 16th of Ramzan. 

The shrine of Shah Lai Kamal in Dera Ghazi .Khan. — Some 
•300 years ago this saint came here from Chotar Lahri. He was 
famed for his miracles and died in 1069 H. His mvs is held annually. 

The shrine of Sayyid Nabi Shah at Kot Chutta, 14 miles south 
of Dera Ghazi Khan. — He left no issue so his collaterals succeeded him. 
He died in 1200 H. and his urs is held in Asauj. He is regarded as 
a wali. 


The shrine of Shah Sadar-ud-Din, 15 miles north of Dera Ghazi 
Khan.— He is said to have been a disciple of Bahawal-haq of Multan 
and descended from the same family as Fir Adil. He left no issue, so 
four faqtrs look after his shrine and a fair is held annually on the 
first Monday in Chet when people collect and offer presents. They 
also get their sons shaved there. 

The shrine of Khwaja Muhammad Sulaiman Khan at Taunsa. — 
Khwaja jMuhammad Sulaiman was the son of Zakria Khan, a 
Jafir Afghan, a native of Khorasan. His ancestors came to live at 
Drug, in the hills west of Taunsa, and IMuhammad Sulaiman Khan 
was born at Gargoji hill in 1179 H. He was named Mana, and edu- 
cated at Taunsa and Shekho Langah as a boy ; after that he acquired 
knowledge at Mithankot, and at the age of 16 became a disciple of 
Khwiija Nur Muhammad Pir Mokorw.ala who named him Muhammad 
Sulaiman Khan. In 1199 H. he went on a pir’s pilgrimage to Delhi 
and Ajmer and returning to Gargoji lived there for a while, but even- 
tually made his abode at Taunsa where he spent In's time in devotion 
and gave whatever he received in charity. He bore a simple chr.raeter 
and had no pleasures excej-t devotion to God and charity. His reputa- 
tion as nek-buif/f ov ioiiuv.-.de greward people from far and near 
became his disciples, among them a Nawab of Bahawalpur. He was 
also known as a worker of miracles. His son Gul Muhammad had 
predeceased him when he dietl in 1267 11. and so he was succeeded 
by .Mfan Allah Bakbsh, his grandson, commonlly called the Hazrat 
SUhib. The present shrine was erected in 1272 H. 'by the Nawab of 
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Bahawalpur at a considerable cost, Ghnlam Mustafa Khan, Khakwani 
of Multan, also had a majJas khdna built and Ahmad Khan, Afghan, 
had a well sunk and masonry buildings have been built out of the income 
from offerings. An urs is held twice a year in Safar and Rabi-us-sani. 
The shrine is frequented by Muhammdans of every sect. ^ 

The shrine of Mian Ahmad Sahib at Taunsa has also existed 
for about 60 years. It is largely visited by hill tribes such as the 
Baloeh. No special fair etc. is held. 

At Sial Sharif, south of Sahiwal in Shahpur, is the shrine of Khwaja 
Shams ud-Din, a branch of that at Taunsa Sharif.^ 

At the shrine of shah Shams, ancestor of the Sayyids of ShAhpuv, 
a large fair is held on Chet 26rd to 25th. Tent-pegging and other 
amusements are provided. According to Maelagan another fair is held 
every jear in honour of Sliah Shams at Shaikhpur, near Bhera in the 
Shahpur District, where the sick and ailing from all parts of the pro- 
vince present themselves at the appointed time to be bled by the barbers 
of Bhera. Thes^ worthies are said to do their work with great efficiency, 
and the whole neighbourhood is soon reeking with horrid rivulets of 
human bloo l. But according to the Shahpur Gazdteer^ this fair is held 
in hou' ur of Sultan Ibrahim on four Sundays — the two last in Chet and 
the two first in Bisakh in spring and the operation performed on these 
auspicious days protects the patients from all diseases. 

Din Panah was a Bukhari Sayyid who settled in the north-west 
corner of Muzaffargarh about bhO years ago, in the house of Suhagan, 
wife of a Makwal Jat called Akku. When her daughter was married 
Din Panali gave himself as part of her dowry. He died in 1012 H. on 
the west bank of the Indus, whence the Makwal of the east bank tried 
to steal his coffin. This led to a feud in the tribe which was eventu- 
ally settled by the saint who in a dream bade Akku's brothers make 
him a coffin for the east bank in which his body would also be 
found He has now a shrine on each bank and the Makwal are still 
khddims of his tombs. Daira Din Panah in Muzaffargarh is a favourite 
shrine for the observance of the jhaad among Hindus as well as Mu- 
hammadans. The dairn is the centre of a set of beggars, called Shah 
da faqir, who are self-elected, any idle ur discontented rascal who wraps 
a brown i>aQXi round his bead being entitled to beg within 11 kos of 
the fhira under a traditional saying of the saint. These beggars require 
no authority tu beg from the keeper of the shrine and they compel the 
peoide to give alms by abuse and curses. ■* 

The shrine of Ilazrat Din Panah Sahib in Daira Din Panah 
in Dera Ghazi Khan has existed from the time of Akbar. Hindus 

' For n <lo^crip;i of tin- si>e Dera Gloizi Kliiiii Gazetteer, 1893, p. 54. 

.'liaiipnr Gazetteer, 1897, p. 87. 

’’ Ih., p, S8. 

‘Muzaffargarli tfaze^/eer, pp. 62-3. It would not be dilHcult to point to several ele- 
ments of nature- (^rlver-) worship and a fertility cult here. 
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aud Muhamtnadaas alike go there to piy reepects. la the month of 
Chet t fairs are held on I’ridiysj called the Janashah fair. The 
tradition about it is that the Hazrat caused boats to ru i on land and 
as these boats are still to be found in Bechra village the people 
gather there also for worship. 

The shrine of Karm Shah Sahib at Bughlani has existed for about 
400 years. The Bughlani and Monglani Balocb ot Sokar revere it and 
a small fair is held there on a Friday in Hhr. 

Other small shrines at different places ai’e those of Ghaghu 
Sultan Sahib, Sakhi Sathan Sahib, Lajmir Sahib, Sultan Naurang 
Sahib, Shaikh Sultan Sahib, Shaikh Ibrahim Sahib &c. 

Alain Pfr (Shaikh Alam-ud-Diu), a Bukhari Sayyid, descended from 
the hlakhdums of Uch, has a shrine at Shahr Sultan, which is remark- 
able for the frenzy which attacks the persons, especially women^ who 
resort to it. ft even attacks women at home as the fair time, in Chet, 
draws near, aud is believed to be due to possession hy jinn, the woman 
being e&idi j'inn k/edan, lit. 'to play the devil.’ In the houses of 
the mak/idum and other .''ayyids of his family women of the upper class 
have the jinn east out to a drum accompaniment played by a mirdsan. 
For ordinary people four sites are chosen, over each of which a khalifa 
of the makhddm presides. The women possessed pay him a pice or fowl, 
take their seats and begin to sway their bodies to and fro, with gradually 
increasing violence The excitement is increased by a drum The 
khalifa goes round and lashes the women with a whip and pours 
scented oil on them. As each woman gets weary the khalifa pronounces 
some words and sprinkle-- a little water over her. The jinn is cast 
out and the woman is dragged away in an exhausted condition by her 
friends. ‘ 

Bagga Sher is a shrine t) miles north of Muzaffargarh which is so 
called because a ' white tiger ’ there defended the saint'’s cows from 
thieves. During an epidemic it is good for cattle to visit this shrine. 
The saint’s name was Shaikh .Muhammad Tahir. 

Mian Hayat has a shrine 7 miles south of Muzaffargarh, with a 
stone image of the camel he used to ride and a grove of date-palms the 
branches of which are like cobras. A branch kept in one's house will 
drive those snakes away. The svint was a nephew of Ghans-ul-Azam, 
and his fair is held in Eamzdn. 

Dedha Liil has a fine domed shrine at Harballo in Muzaffargarh. 
Cattle visit it as they do Bagga Slier. Originally named Shahfib-ud- 
Dfn, the saint got his other name on conversion by Makhdum Jahanian 
who turned milk into blood and made Dhedha drink of it. 

Shaikh Ladhi’s shrine is similarly visited. 

1 p 64. The AorwaL 
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Musan Shah, where wrestling matches are held at the fair on 5th 
Asauj : 

Muhib Jahaniiu, wh3re wrestling and occasionally horse-races 
are held. 

Nur Shah 

Shaikh Pallia 

Haji Ishaq 

Pir Ali and Pir Kamal are naugazas. 

Shaikh Allah Dad Quraishi who came from Arabia had acquired 
sanctit'/ in the service of Makhddm Jahanian Jahan-gasht and settled 
in Rampur in Muzaffargarh. His shrine is known as that of Dadd 
Jahamah, Dhudhu Jahaniah or simply Dhudhu, and is celebrated for 
its cures of leprosy. The patient bathes in baths of hot and cold sand 
prepared by the attendants of the shrine and on recovery presents models 
of the diseased limb in silver or gold. The repute of the shrine extends 
to Kashmir. The Shaikh^s descendants are now Metla Ja^s, because, 
they say, so many Metlas live in the neighbourhood. Hindus also 
frequent the shrine, where a fair is held every Thursday, especially in 
Chet and Sawan. A vow common at this shrine is the alia ghatta.'- 

Saints and shrines in Multan and Bahdwalpir, 

Some of these have already been noticed under the various Sufi 
orders, but many more might be described here if space permitted. 
Reference may be made to the Multan Gazetteer, 1901-02, espe- 

cially to pp. 121-3, and 3;39-43. The most renowned in the district 
are the shrine at Sher Shah and that of Sultan Ahmad Qattal at Jalalpur 
Pirwala. The former was built in honour of Shah Ali Muhammad 
Husain who came from Mashhad in 1499. The latter came to Jalalpur 905 H, 
in 1582. Z\Iany of the shrines in Multan offer features of great 
interest in their cults or traditions, but in this respect they are excelled 
by those in Bahawalpur. In that State Uch Sharif is unrivalled in 
India for the number of its shrines. The most celebrated of its 
Bukhari saints was the Makhdiim Sher Shah, Jalal-ud-Din, Surkh-posh, 
Bukhiri, the Second Adam. Born in 1190- he is credited with the 959 h. 
conversion of Chingiz Khiiii, as well as of many tribes indigenous 
to Bahawalpur. His grandson Sayyid .^hmad Kabir, the Makhdum 
Jahanian Jahangaslit, and his descendants are numerous and widely 
scattered. Later in date caiiic the Gilaui Sayyids, descendants of 
Bandagi Muhammad Ghaus, 7th in descent from Abdul CJadir Gilani, 
who reached Uch in 1482. The other saints are variously descended 
and at their shrines many varieties of ritual and miracles are performed.^ 

The saints of Peuozepuu. 

Nur Shah Wali, the saint of Ferozepur City. 

In t ie time of Rauf Lachhm inkaur, there was a fort at the site 
where this to.nb is now situite. Tue Rini hi I a stable here, but what- 

'MnzatEagrarli Q-azetteer, 1883-4, p. 63. 

3 The date U doubtful. Temple gives 1188-1233 as the dates of his birth and death 
J/tgendz, III, p. 184. 

3 Sahtiwalpnr Oaxetteer, 1904, pp. 159-182, and Chap. 17, 
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ever horses were tied there, one used to be found daily dead or injured. 
The Rani wa? perjolexed at this and made enquiries about its cause. 
The third night she had a dream in which the saint told her that the 
cause of the trouble was the disrespect shewn to him by allowing horses 
to stand at the place where he was buried. He also told Rani his name. 
She thereupon ordered the stable to be removeJ, and on this being done, 
a pucca grave was found to exist there. One Sayyid Naqi Shah, who 
was the ancestor of the present occupants of the shrine [JcJidnqdh) , was 
employed in the cavalry {riscila) of the Rani. She ordered him to take 
charge of the Hduqdh as she said he was a Sayyid and the hhduqdh 
was also a Sayyid's. Ali the land ajjpertaining to the fort was assigned 
to him. The Rani used to supp.wt Naqi Shah as he had to give up 
his service in the cavalry. Naqi Shah was succeeded by Najaf All 
Shiih and the latter by Hussain Ali Shah who was succeeded by 
Rahmat Ali Shah the present incumbent. When British rule commenced 
the then Deputy Commissioner Captain (Sir Henry) Lawrence ordered 
the fort to be demolished, so it was pulled down and the ground sold. 
The tomb was the only thing left untouched, but no one listened to the 
attendants of the shrine until Captain Lawrence had a dream in which 
he saw the saint and had some sort of compulsion laid upon him.* In 
the morning he ordered that the tomb should not be disturbed and more- 
over he had it repaired, gave Rs 500 'US a present to Naqi Shah and 
promised to grant a miidfi to the Jckdnqah That very day he received 
a telegram to say he was transferred. The tomb with the ground 
surrounding it was left in Naqi Shah’s charge. 

Pir Baldtoal ShdVs khdnqdh in Ferozepur tahdl. 

When Mirau Shah Nur was living at Khai, Akbar sent Pi'r 
Balawal, whose real name was Dilawar Khiin (or ratlier Balawal Beg), 
Subah of Delhi, with troops to bring the saint to the capital. When he 
arrived he found the Shah had gone to bathe at a tank, whither he 
went and delivered the emperor^s message. The Shah forthwith dived 
into the water and reached Delhi where the emperor and his wife were 
at suprper. The Begam observing a third hand on the table told the 
emperor who replied : ‘If you see it again let me know.’ When the 
hand again appeared, reaching tow irds the dishes, she pointed it out to 
Akbar who seized it and enquired what the matter was. The Shah 
said : ‘ You summoned me and I am here.’ Akbar was delighted. 
When the saint took his leave he asked for a token to show the Subah 
at Khai. Taking a handful of rice, a handkerchief and an order iitider 
the imperial seal the Shah immediately re-appeaved at the tank. All 
this only took as long as a man would spend in a single dive. The 
Shah .showed the thing to the Siibah aud said : ‘ D() you me. in to take 
me to Delhi?’ Dilawar Klniii said: ‘If 1 g-t a token from the 
emperor, what more is needed? ’ The Shah maile over the things 
aforesaid to the Siilmh wliioli so completely upset him that he took off 
his uniform and turned Jiiqir on the spot, saying he would servo 

* Tliid is a V, ry compim incident in liagiolatncal Icfjcuds : ef. Temple ill Indian ArK 
XI, p 42, for account of this shrine and in Folklore Reaord, V, p. 158, for an account 
of Khaiiiria Pit, The same writer records a similar osperience attributed to himself in 
Selections froin the Cesleutta JJepicw, Second Series, VIII, page 273. 
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the True King and not an emperor of this world. So he remain- 
ed with the Shah, attaining perfection and dying in the lifetime 
of the Shah. He is indeed popularly said not to have died a natural 
death but to have become a Shahid or martyr in this wise : — Certain 
thieves came to offer him a share of the plunder, but when they arrived 
he was asleep,, so they placed a part of the booty at his pillow, and went 
away. Meanwhile the owner came and found the Pir still asleep, with 
the property by him. Thinking him to be a thief he killed him. 
Miran Shah Nur ordered him to be buried in his blood-stained clothes, 
as he lay, without being washed. His brother came from Delhi, buried 
him and built his tomb. He also purchased the four wells on each side 
of it and made them over to the Shah’s son Miran Shah Jamal, 
Subsequently Miran Shah Nur’s grandson Imam Shah came from 
Kasur and tried to take possession of the shrine, but Qutb Ali Shah, 
another grandson who was in possession of it, gave his daughter in 
marriage to the son of Imam Shah. The disciple of Imam Shah, Afaula 
Madat Ali Shah, settled the dispute, so Imam Shih took possession of 
the shrine, etc. of Pir Balfiwal Shah and settled there. There 

used to be four fairs, but two are now held — one on the 2nd Asauj, 
which is the ars shartf or wedding (<leath) of the Pir, at which beggars 
are fed — and the s cond and greater on the 10th Muharrara, when the 
tdzias of Ferozepur city are all buried there. Prayers on both dates 
are made for the Pit's soul. Hindus frequent the fairs but do not join 
in these prayers. 

Ldl Musan {Mohsin) Sahib Ldhori. 

His tomb, which is coloured green and lies in the Mandi Kalalan 
or spirit-sellers’ market, was founded 111 years ago. This saint was a 
Sayyid, a son of Sultan Arab, who was of the royal family. He was 
a saint from birth and having finished his course of worldly education 
in his 1 1th year went with his father to Multan and there became a 
disciple of Shaikh Baha-ud-Din Zakaria Multani and a perfect saint 
the same day. Those on whom he cast his sight used to become 
senseless and for this reason very few used to visit him. Whoever 
made him an offering of one dinar begat a son. He was married to 
Bibi Milkhi, a pious daughter of Shaikh Zakaria, who was a Sirdar of 
Matila, a village bet ween Thatta and Multan. She also was a saint 
from birth. The saint had four sons : Shaikhs Yaqub, Ishaij, Ismail, 
and Ahmad. He Went to Gujrat and stayed in the house of Mahmud, a 
blacksmith. The king asked leave to sec him, but was not allowed. A . 
Hindu woman came to the blacksmith to have her spindle straightened, 
and the Shaikh seeing her said, ‘ she savours of Islam’ and looked at 
her. The woman finding the Shaikh gazing at her, asked the black- 
smith, ‘ what sort of faqir is this who i-S gazing at me ? ’ The Shaikh 
said : ‘ if I looked at you with bad intent, I will touch my eyes with 
the spindle, and may God deprive me of my sight.’ Saying this he 
touched his eyes with the spindle which was on fire, but it did not 
injure them in the least, nay it became gold. Seeing this miracle 
the woman became a Muhammadan, but her parents hearing of it 
tortured her and she died. While the Hindus were taking her body 
away the Shaikh, hearing of her death, reanimated her and caused her 
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to recite the kalima. This made him widely known and the people 
used to visit him to such an extent that he was obliged to remove to 
Lahore, where he died on Thursday the 18th Safar 963 H. 

Pir Karam Shah^s fair is held on every Akhiri Chahar Shaniba 
(a Muhammadan holiday), and alms are distributed to beggars and 
blessings invoked. 

Mai Amiran Sahiba's fair is held on the Barawafat day, alms 
being distributed to faqirs and blessings are invoked. She was a 
great majJiah and a perfect saint. She came from down-country. 

Rode Shah's iakia, on the road from Perozepur to Malwal or 
Moga, belongs to the Qadiri sect. No fair is held The saint was a 
disciple of Iqrar Husain whose tomb is near that of hlai AmirAn 
Sihiba. Iqrar Hussain was a disciple of JMar Husain whose tomb is 
at Kishenpura in tahsfl Zira. 

The shrine of Mirdn Shah Ndr at Mirdn Shah Mur in tahsil 

Ferozepnr. 

Some 500 years ago, in the time of Akbar, Miran Shah Nur 
was born at ChunfAn in Lahore, and Shaikh Alamdi (Ham Din), a 
dyer of that place, and his wife, Mdi Chhinko, having no children, 
adopted the boy at the age of 5 or 6. When he was aged 14, Shaikh 
Alamdi bade his wife, test his conduct, so she took him to the jungle 
and invited his advances. But be seized her breasts and began to suck 
therefrom. She told her husband of this as proving that he was 
untainted by the world. Shaikh Alamdi had his dyeing vat on the fire 
that day and into it he threw the Sh^hzdda (Miiin Shah Nur) and 
shut down the lid. After 24 hours his wife, searching for the boy, 
asked him where he was, but he did not reply. Lifting up the lid she 
saw the ShShzada sitting cross-leaged inside and when she had taken 
him out the Shaikh said Had he remained another day and night 
his children one and all would have been the friends of God. Now 
however only one of them will always be sob And to the Shahzada 
he said : — ‘ I have given you all I had. .^s 1 am a dyer and you are a 
Sayyid you must choose a perfect master and placing your hands in 
his do homage {ba’ at)’ . Then he told the boy the name of Sayyid 
Sultan Lai Musan (Mohsin) Nuii Lahori as one who was to be his 
master. Accordingly Mfran Shah Nur went to Lahore and served him 
and was made his disciple. He too was also a Sayyid and the boy 
remained with him for a year. He gave the boy a timer's skin, a 
handkerchief, a staff, bedding etc. and said : — ‘ M^herever by the 
power of God this skin falls, there make your house and deem it your 
tomb also '. So the boy left his master and came to the bank of the 
Sutlej, but found the ferrymen had started with the boat. He asked 
them to take him across also, but they said the boat was full and had 
left the shore, so they would return and fetch him ; whereupon the 
youth stepfeii into the river, calling cn God and his master, and 
straightway the water fell until it became fordable, so that he crossed 
before the boatmen could return. Then he returned after his wander- 
ings to Chunttn and married into a Sayyid family cf HhclanwM 
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settling in Gulnaki village where he sunk several wells. After 23 
years, leaving his three sons and daughter there, he came alone as a 
traveller to Ferozepur, where an old fort stood long before the Sikh rule 
arose. There he abode with a miller named Nur for 7 years in the 
fort, engaged in the worship of God. Eventually the place in Sikh 
times became known as Nur Shahwali. In Rani Lachhmankaur’s time 
some one had tethered horses in this sacred place, but the Rani was 
told by Mirdn Shdh Nur in a dream that this should be forbidden, and 
he told her his name, condition, and easte. So the place was deemed 
blessed, and a great shrine built there by degrees. Thence Miran Shah 
Nur went to Ehaf where Ghdzi Khan was in power and the country all 
round was dense forest, and the I’iver and rains had filled the tanks so 
that the land w.as desolate, only a small space being clear There Miran 
Shah Nur built his house, \fter the ablutions of pr.iyer, they sav, he 
buried his tooth-brush which by the power of God became green and grew 
into a piht tree which is still visible in fronf of the shrine. He 
summoned his family from Gulnaki and from his preaching and 
piety gained wide recognition. 

One day six Hindu women came and prayed for issue, Miran Sh^h 
also prayed and told Shaikh Ratu Sahib, his chief disciple, to 
give each of them a loaf and some of the meat which he was 
himself enting. Shaikh Ratu did so and five of the six women 
ate each her loaf and meat without aversion. The sixth however 
did not do sc, but threw fhe food under a bush as she went away. In 
due course the five bad each a son, but the sixth had none. \11 
six came to Mir^n Shah Nur, the sixth complaining and asking what 
sin she had committed that no son was born to her. He replied : — 
' Your child is lying under the bush ’ and when she went to 
look at the spot where she had thrown the loaf and meat she saw an 
embryo in the very •’orm of a child and became asbamed. Many other 
miracles and mercie“ of this kind ocourrel Shaikh Ratu, Pir Balawa! 
and other elders as well as hi-- four sons became his (successors). 

H is tomb, they say, was built in his life-time, though Akbar's agent 
made it under his orders and at his e.xpense. A great miracle occurred 
in its building. -\ InJidr, blind from birth, begged the Sayyid to restore 
his sight, and agreed to place eight iron bricks in the tomb if this were 
vouchsafed. By the power of God he forthwith gained his sight and 
made the bricks of iron which are still within the shrine. The great fair 
of this shrine is held on the 4th Asauj when faqin are fed. 

The ’'hdnqdh of Sayyid Miraj-ul Din was built some 80 years ago 
by a descendant of the founder of Zira, Poor travellers can put up in 
this shrine. The tomb is surrrounded by a brick wall, near which are 
interred oil the dead of the sainPs familv. Its administration is carried 
on by the Shah'’s descendants who also hold the naddi. and at present 
a lady manages it. At a fair held in .Asauj or Katak only faqirt 
assemble I'hey are fed and make free use of ehara^. 

The kJidnqdhs of Ahmad Shcih, Qutab Shah and Rode Shdh are 
managed br the Muhammadans of Zira. They are all nearly 100 
years old. A brick mosque and well are attached to the khinqdh. 


BBBB 
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The Ahdngdh at Jalalabad. 

A Tchdnqdh of Hazrat Sayyid Kabir lies to the east of JalaMbad. 
In its enclosure are interred the dead of his family, and in the midst 
lies the tomb of the Sayyid. A oreat fair is held on the second Thurs- 
day of Chet, when people from distant parts come to pay homage to 
the shrine to which they o'^er a gift in cash or kind according to their 
means. The Sayyid recipients are responsible fcr repairs to the tombs 
etc. Eatables offered are distributed there and then Both Hindus and 
Muhammadans attend the fair. It is said that the tomb is 200 vears 
old. 

The shrine or zidratgdk of Pfr Gurah is situate at Sultanpur 
villaoo. Its building was completed in S. 1907. Pir Gurah was a 
good /hyfr and after his death his disciples built 1 is zinratgoj!. A 
fair held on the 1 st of Har is attended by some 2000 persons and 
prayer is offered. Every Thursday a drum is beaten at the shrine. Its 
administration vests in the owners who keep it clean. Ptitdshas are 
offered and their value is estimated at Rs. 15 a year which is spent on 
the up-keep of the shrine. 

The Pir Mai khdnqdh in KhwAja Kharak is also called Pir Kal 
Mai. No fair is held in connection with it. 

The village of KhwAja Kharak has existed for 70 years, but the 
khdnqdh was already known by the name of Pir Miil when it was 
founded. The villagers have the right to appoint any one as mujdicar 
for sweeping tire khdnqdh etc. 

Shrines in Ferczepur iahdl. 

The khdnqdh of Rori in Atanwali, founded some 70 years ago, 
has no fair connected with it. When the village was founded, some 
bricks were found lyin? near it and Thakar Daya Singh built a kotha 
(hut) of them, but it fell down twice or thrice son faqir Nathe Khan 
huilt a brick tomb, A well and mosque were also built. A fnqir 
us-ed to live in the khdnqdh, but it has been quite neglected since his 
death, and no muqdwar is employed in it. The offerings of milk, 
patish/t and churma when made are distributed among those present at 
the khdnqdh. 

At the Karim Shah iihdnqdh in Sidhuan a movable fair is held 
in Har or Si wan every year, on a date fixed by the mujdwnr. Maulavi 
Karim Shah Qazi of MiAlam is said to have got a ghxmdo ■'f land from 
the people of Sidhuan, and built bis grave at this spot some ' 8 vears 
ago. .■\s he wa- a devotee and liis prayers were hoard people worship- 
ed him. The mnjdtoar is a Bhatti Musalmin He sweeps out the 
khdnqdh twice a day. Celibacy is not obligatory, but succession is 
governed by spiritual relationship. The mnjdioar receives special respect 
and is provided with grain etc. by the villagers, while r-hurma or milk 
is offered as hliog to the khdnqdh. 

The khdnqdh of Shah Sikandar in Arafke has no fair. It is said 
that when a house was built on the tomb of this saint its owner was 
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directed in a vision to abandon it. He obeyed and rebuilf the saint’s 
tomb SO years ago. The fagtr is a Dogar. He sweeps the tomb twice 
a day and lights a lamp every Thursday. At every marriage four annas 
are offered to it. 

The kJidnqdh of JaiuJIa in Arafke also has no fair Jandla was 
said to be possessed with power to work miracles and to fulfil the desires 
of all who resorted to him. After his death the people built his tomb 
and began to worshi_. it dO years apo. Its administration vests in a 
Malang who sweeps it out twice a day and lights a lamp every 
Thursday. 

.At the khdnqdh of Makhl Shah a fair is held every ye ir on the 
9th As.iuj Alakhi Shih was possessed of miraculous powers and after 
his death his runains were kept in a bo.K in a house, and are still preserv- 
ed in the khdaqdh. It is believed that the encroachments of the river 
on his Jcldi'qdh are barred by his power. It was built 60 years ago. 
Its manager is a llukhiri S.iyyid who sweeps it out and li hts a 
lamp e\ ery Thursday. On tnarriages a rupee is offered to the khd'iqdh 
and food given to the manager. 

The shrine or Dera of Usman Sh h h.is no fair connected with it. 
Formerly this k\dnqdh contained the grave of Jiwan Shah but his 
remains were removed to Ilangoon, so those of Usman Shah were 
interred in it. It was built 50 years ago. The manager is a Mauar 
Dogar who lights a lamp on the tomb. Succession is governed by 
spiritual relationship. The priest is held in special respect and a rupee 
is paid him on a marriage. Oharas is not used. CTiiirma is offered. 
The khdnqdh of Data Niir Shah at Atari has no fair. It was built 60 
years ago. The mujdwar is the manager ami he is an Usman faqir, 
by got Gurzmar. He sweeps out the khdaqdh daily and lights a lamp 
in it. Succession follows natural relationship. 

At the khdaqdh of Baji Shah a fair is held on the :20th Sawau. 
Eaji Sh.ih only died on November iSth, 1892. Succession follows 
spiritual relationship. 

At ihe khdnqdh of Iiuiyat Shah, who died in Bhadon S. 1913, 
succession follows spiritual relationship. The nmjdiKar feeds poor 
faqirs but himself iives on alms. The use of charas, opium, and bhang 
is common. A lamp is lit on every Thursday. » 

At the khdnqdh of Bir Shah a fair is held on :2:2ud Har; Bir Shah 
died in Sambat 1921. Succession follows spiritual relationship. The 
faqir vibo dwells at the' shrine lives by begging. Tlie use of ^haras 
or hhaiKj is common. The khdiiqdhs Majnu, Fi Shah*and 

Malli Shah are conreeted with this. 

At the khdnqdh of Nur Shah Bal a fair is held every Thursday, 
Succession is governrd by spiritual relationship. 

At ihe Vtid^q 'h of Nau-Gaaa s fair is held every Thursday. 

The khdnqdh of Bohar .5haJ has no fair. Thi’ saint died in 
S. 1932. S accession follows spiritual relationship. The ketpe; -of the 
shrine is a faqir who lives on alms. Lamps are lit everv Thurs-Jar. 
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At the takia of Roda Shah a fair is held on the 20th Bhadon. 
Roda Shah died on 8th April 1902. 

The takia of Mai Miran has an annual fair held on 13th Har. It 
was founded on 12th Chet S. 1946. The mujawar is. a faqir who lives 
on alms. 

The khdnqaJi of Wali Shiih has a fair on 15th Jeth. 

The khdnqdh of Mikhu Shah has a fair on 22nd SSwan. 

Hhe kh'inqdh of Rafi Shah has no fair. It dates from 1929 S. 

The khdnqdh of Husain Shah has no fair. It is called after 
Husain Shah. The khdnqdh was founded in S. l! 29, People of all 
castes make offerings to the shrine. 

At the takia of Chore Sliah a fair is held 40 days after the 
Moharram. This shrine w.as first occupied by Husain Ali, a faqir 
possessed of power to work miracles, but he had a disciple named Chore 
Shah after whom it is known. 


The khdnqdh of Bhakhar Shah in Macbiwara has no fair. 


The khdnqdh of Shah Baka in Malwal has no fair. 

A', the khdnqdh of Wahab Shah in Lodlira a fair is held annually 
on 15th Har. Wahab Sh;ih was a juggler. It has been in existence 
for 200 years. .It the fair many juggl-rs visit the shrine and Qawals 
are invited to sing at it. Many visitors g’o into a trance and then their 
limbs are bound up and they aiv hung on trees. The visitors are fed at 
night by the holder of the gacldi, and lamps are lighted at the shrine. 
Succession is governed by natural relationship. People make offerings 
of chdri to the khdnqdh. 

The khdnqdh of Khwaja Roshau Din— in Pir Kh in Shaikh — has a 
fair every year on the first Thursday in Har. It was built some loO 
years ago. Its administration is carried On by a descendant of the 
Khwaja. He is not celibate, but succession is always governed by 
spiritual relationsbip. 

It is said that when KliWnj.a Roslian Dfn chanced to pass through 
Mohankehe spent the night in the bouse of a Dogar Sardar whose de- 
scendants always keep a lamp burning in their house in commemoration 
ot the Khwaja’s visit. Of the 400 people who visit the fair many wo 
into a trance. ' ® 


•The -lT/angi/; of Ramzan Shah Qureshi m Kurma is named after a 
Hashami saint whose urs is held annually in the last week of Hir- He 
used to live in Malikpur but went to Lahore whence Varyam ki owiro- 
mm to be a devotee brought him to la.y the foundations of Kurm^, 
Ramzan had a son named Khuda Bakhsh, also a devotee an ^ so wreat 
reverence was paid them by the Nawabs. Both their tombs and fbtt nf 
the grandson, Ghulam Shah, lie in the khdnqih. At the un only verses 
from the are recited. People make offerings to the shrine at 

marriages etc. " ^ 
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The Tchanqdh of Sain Sher Shah has no fair. One Jiwan, a weaver 
of Kurma, used to go into a trance, and so he learnt of the existence of 
the tomb of Sher Shah, no trace of which then remained, and he pointed 
out the spot, which was enclosed some 60 years ago. Women of the 
village light lamps here on Thursday nights. 

The tomb of Sain Tokal Shah in Kurma lies near the house of 
Allah Ditta, a butcher, and lamps are lit at i( on every Thursday night. 

The khdnqdh of Pir Pake Shah is in Jamad. Once Mala headman 
built a cattle-pen here, but in a vision he saw that the place contained a 
faqir’s tomb, so he abandoned it and rebuilt the tomb. Another story 
is that the clay horses ofiEered at the tomb fight at night and are found 
broken in the morning. This has been witnessed by one Jaimal, son of 
Himmat, a Dogar of Algu 

The khdnqdJi of Sayyid Nazar Shah in Jhok Tehl Singh. — This 
Sayyid was a grandson of Mfran Sh di, Nawab. He had a Gujar dis- 
ciple named Dag Shah. Founded 14<U ye.irs ago, the tomb contains the 
Sayvid's gvdri or wallet and the story is that the Sikh own.-rs of the 
village once determined to eject Dag Shall and destroy the shrine, but 
they resisted so they set fire to the fchdnqdh. So Dag Shah covered him- 
self with his qnd'd and lay in a corner of (he shrine, which was reduced 
to ashes but he was unhurt. The fame of this ineid nt spread far and 
wide. The offerings are taken by Dag Shah or .Miran Shah. 

The khdnqdh of Sayyid Mah.nud Siiah was founded Id .• years ago. 
The Sayyid left a disciple Bani Shdh who kep: up the fail for some 
years but it ceased on ' is death. Offerings cf c'tir.n patdshahs and 
other sweets are eaten by those present. 

At the khdnqdh of fdama Sultui iu 3Iaiaa a f.iir is held on Idth 
Asauj. This saint was a llusaini Jat who lived in Pakpattan. While 
grazing his cattle on the river bmk he c.iauoed to c.mne to the site of 
the present village and built a hut there. His e.xample wa^ followed by 
others and so the /illig,' grew up. It uas nam'd Alama after him, 
Hi.s two brothers were Shah Jiw.in and Nur Muhammid, and iii- dis- 
ciple Pfr Ser. ' he fair is attended by iOG /''iqi -i. The shrine is run by 
Mama's descendants whose caste is Jura and llusaini. Milk, khir 
and patdshahx are offered. 

At the khdnqdh of Sayyid Chii.agh Sliah iu .Main, a fair is held on 
idthAsauj. Tliis s.iint, a dcscea laiit of ilazr.it Miran Shah Xiir 
Aluhammad, died on 5th .\sauj S. i'.H'.t and hisdisciph' built his tomb' of 
brick and enclosed it by a wall. S'oon after one Muhimuad Nai began 
CO take bricks for his own u-e out of it, b it his house lefl down and in 
order to avert a recurrence of this h'l offered a //(?y of ri'.e to the tomb 
and then rebuilt his h'Uise without difficulty. This iucideut contributed 
to the fame of the fair at which fwjir.i are fed on ric-j and meat Found- 
ed in S. ^919, its administration is carried on by one Shaikh Dfu Car 
who is not celibate as mujdicar. The Jats of the village mostly make 
offerings. The khdnqdh of Mfraii Shah Xur Sahib is connected with it. 

The khdnqdh m Sayyid Bahadur Shah in Khai has been inexiskcce 
100 years. It contains two tombs, one of Bahadur Shah and another. 
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At the hhdnqdli of Jliran Shah in Niir a fair is held on the 15th Asauj 
at which faqirs are fed on S'-eet rice, bread and ddl or pulse. -Many go 
into a trance (/««/ by shaking their heads, in which state they are hung 
on tre-3 with their legs tied together. Affran Slrah died on ’cTth 
Alunarram, l i-'i.j H , but ihe Tilidnqdh was founded in Akbar Shah’s 
time The Tilidnqdh has o storeys and is built of brick. It contains 4 
rooms with as many tombs — of Miran Sahib, Aliran Shah Jamal and 
Jamd Khan, 

The I'Jidnqd / of Kur Shah in Jhok Tehl Singh and many tombs of 
this family in Wazfr Khan’s mosque at Lahore are connected with this 
shrine. 

A.t the Rauza of Pfr Baldwala in Kliilji a fair is held on IGth 
Aluharram every year. The Pir was one of Akbar’s high officials. 
When Aliran Sh.ih was working mi.acles the Pfr came to him and was 
so imprC'sed with his powers that he b.-camo a faqtr and entered his 
service. Alfran Shah ask. d him to live in Khilji. Six thieves robbed a 
rich man’s house and vowed to give the Pfr an eighth of the booty. 
So they went to him, but finding him asleep laid his share by his bea- 
iide. Alean while the owners in pursuit of the thieves came to the Pfr’s 
residence and found their goods there and thinking the Pir had robbed 
them, they murdered him out of hand. People th. a built his tomb on 
the spot. At the fair all the td.zias used in the Aluharram are buried 
here. The shrine was laid some 350 years ago It contains three 
tombs : — of Pir Bald. Sayyid Araam Shah and Afard Ali. 

At the khduqdh of Shah Sikandar in Alamdot an urs is annually held 
on the iOth of Aluhairam. The two brothers Sayyid Kabfr and Shah 
Sikandar came froiu ilukhava and settled in Alamdot and Fatehpur 
’•espectively. When Shah Sikandar died his to.cb was built in H. 
905. The hldnqdh contains th.i tombs of the dead of his famil) . 
Gujais mostly afect this Pir’s cult. Kahfr’s Tilidnqdh in Fatehpur 
xs connected with this. 

The Tildi.qdl of Safri Khwaj Bakhsh in Alamdot. — The Sain came 
from Alontgoraery and died here. At the fair held on the 1st .Sawan 
shake their lu'ads and go into a trance. Kalii Sh.ih, a discinle 
rf the Shah, used to feed visitors with rice, bread and meat. 

Yhe klidnQah of Sultan Alahmud, murnhid of Sain Khwaja Bakhsh. 
at Aharbara in Montgomery, is connected with this shrine. 

The Rauza of Sain, sou of Alash Shah, in Keluwala. — This saint was 
a Qureshi Chlsti who lived in l erozepur. The tomb of Aluhammad 
Akal the Safn’s mnrghid at Afitthankot in Bahiwalpur, 

The Tilduqdh of Sayyid Sher Shah in Azim Shah lias » fair in 
Har This saint was headman of this village, and died onlv few years 

&gv, ihe Tckdnqdh was built. ^His brother Haidar Shdh granted 

and for its nainterance. The faqirg attending the fair are fed free 

The kndnqah of Sam Roshan Shah in JhoK nan Har exisied Innc- 
before the foundation ,'f the village. ” 
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The khdnqdh of Mirdn Sahib in Bazfdpur. — The Sam came from 
Bukluira in Raiijit Siii'^h-’s time. He died and his grandson construct- 
ed his kJidnqdh. People light lamps on Thii''sd i v night and offer a rupee 
at marriages. 

The khdnqdh of Shah KumSl, who is said to have lived in Sikh 
times, lies in the middle of the village 

The khdnqdh of Sayyid Lai Shah in Khanpur has a fair on the 
25th Har everv year This Sayyid was a Bukhari faqt in Sikh 
tin’es. 

A faqir named Kumal Shah has been living here for years and 
he laid the foundation of the fair, Faqi'rs practise hdl and are fed 
free. 

The khdnqdh of Pfr K^le Shih at Norang Sial has an urs on 15th 
Chet. 

The saint Mian Mir, whose real name was Sh. ]\fuhammad Mir, 
was a mail of learning and sanctity. He visited Jahangir at Agra, ‘ 
and was visited bv Shah Jahan. But his principal role was that of 
spiritual adviser to Dara Shikoh-, though his disciple IMulla Shah or 
Shiih Muhammad is also said to have filled that officm^ However this 
■nay be Dara Shikoh built Mulla Shah’s tomb at Lahore apparently before 
his death in 1661.'* Dara Shik di also commenced tho building of a 
mausoleum to Mian Mir who died in 1635 at the ago of 88. 

Dara Shikoh gl\es a pedigree of Mian Mir which makes him one of 
the sons of a Q4zi Ssiinditta He was born in Seistan but lived almost 
all his life at Lahore. He appears to have affected the Pir Dastgir and 
at any rate ha'’ such respect for his memory that he never mentioned his 
name without ablution.’ His long lifo w.as attributed to the practice 
h :bs dam or slow- breathing. His disciple Mulla Shah followed him 
in this and also in remaining nnmarriid and never lighting a lamp in 
his house 

Mian Mir’s disciples included the s.diol.n' iMulla Shah of Badakh- 
shan who died in I 'l t' : Khunija Bahari. who was cifdited with many 
miracles’ : Shaikh Alrn’l IMa’ali,'' a eative of Bhera : his khnlifa 

' ELUt. of Lahore, p 47 

» , p. 59 

^ , pp 175 aiitl G4, 

^ /5., p ITS T) irn Shik->li vvis har.lly in :i p'dsiHj’i ; ) <lo sj Tftor iG59 in which 
year Auran^z^^-h renche<l Lahore : p. 65. 

76 , p 175, 

f"* ‘h , pp. 59. 175'6 and 178. 

7 76 , p. 59. Mullah Shah was a great mystic. B>r'i in 15^4, he died in 1661 
at Lahore ansi was buried there iu a blirine of red 8t< ne erected by the princess 
Fa^aina. sister of Lara Sh.kob. The o’thodox taxed him with imitating .Mansiir Hallaj and 
ne was sentenced t-i death by Shah .Tahan, nnt savt-d by iJara Shikoh’a interce’j.'.iou. His 
disciples included MiP Baqi and Akhuad Mullah Muiiammad iiiyud ( ? fVid). Mian Mir 
taught nim iMifi exercises according to the Qadiria rule: Held, op. c»7., pp. 194-189. 

* 76., pp 60 and 178-9. 

"76,p. 63 Abul Ma’ali (Shah Khair-ud-DiU' wag a saint in the reigns of Akbar 
and Jahangir who built a great part of his tomb in his lifetime. ^ On bis aeath in 1616 
A .D. it was completed by his son. A large fair is held there on his un : p. 203. 
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Abdul Gbani^, whose maqhara was built by Darii Shikoh : and Abdul 
Haq who cursed the kiln of Buddbu because he was refused its warmth 
on a rainy day.- Another disciple was Mir Inayatulla, .urnamed by his 
fiir Aliskia* Shah on account of his secluded life. When asked how his 
disciple supported life his pir replied that he was misicin amri, a poor 
man supported by God^s amar or will and so in no need of help. Dara 
Shikoh also built his slu-ne.® 

Maulavi iTuhammad Ismail, geneially known as Midn Waddaj 
has a spacious tomb Lahore at where h*' built a madrassa in Akbar^s 
reign Born in 1588 be became a disciple of Mabhdum Abdul Kanm 
of Langar Makhdum on the Chenab and died in 1683 ' He desired 

that no dome should be erected over his grave, but the present 
xm'jdda-nisMn Ins built a grave in which he site daily, reading the 
Quran * His disciple was Jan Muhammad, the first imam of the 
mosque built in 1649, the year in whicli vShali Jahdn sent Aurangzeb 
to recover Kandahar 


Maulavi Nizam Din, whose tomb is at Lahore, is known as Pir 
Mobka, meaning one who cures warts. Sufferers are said to be cured 
by making a vow to this saint to offer a broom and a garland. He 
died in 17(35 A. D. and his maqhara or mausoleum is a fine one.* 

Addul Razz '.k Makai of Sabzwar settled in Lahore in Humayiin's 
time and wlien he died was buried in the closet in which he used to pray, 
His tomb long remained without a dome, and a; lion was believed to 
sweep it out every Thursday with its tail nntd the guardian of the 
shrine saw in a vision Alanj Darya Bukhari who bade him construct a 
large dome over the saint’s remains.® 

Midho Lai Hussain is the name of a famous pair of tombs at 
Lahore. The actual tombs are in an underground chamber, signs of 
them being reproduced on a lofty platform. Midho was a Brahman boy 
of whom La! Hus-^ain became enamoured and who became a Moslem 
under the name of Shaikh M.idho.^ Lai Hussain was a historical saint 
who lived in Akbar’s reign and is mentioned by Dara Shikoh and other 
writers. Two great fairs, tlie Basant and Chir 'ighan, are held annually 
pt this shrine. The former was celebrated with great display under 
Ranjit Singh. 

* S.ist. of Lahore, p. 144. 

= 76, pp. 151, 167. 

s He died in 1647 A. 1). 

< Sift, of Lahore, pp. 1>6, 212 and 166. 

5 of Lahore, p, 16t. 

= of Lahore, pp, 145, 192-3. Shaikh M4dho is a name which conld not possibly 
be borne hy a .Mul.amnia-ian, not even by a convei t. The cine to the meaning of the cnlt 
is pro!, ably to be I'ou d m works like the Baharia or LLaqiqat-ul-Fuqrd. 

'! Ib., p. 158 
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Ghore Shah whoso real name was Baha-ud-Din, a Bukhari Sayyid, 
a grandson of Sa’id Usman of Uch, was affected with palsy and so was 
known as the Jhulan Sh4h or ‘ Shah who shakes like a swing He was 
credited with having been born a wali and before the age of 5 displayed 
such horsemanship that he is called Ghore Shah, and any disciple who 
presented him with a horse got what he desired. Even the present of a 
toy horse had the same effect. But his display of saintly power at such 
an early age brought down upon him his father's curse and under 
it he died at the age of 5 in 1594. A fair is held at his tomb to which 
toy horses in thousands are presented.* 

i Pir Zaki, who gives his name to the Yakki Gate of Lahore, was a 

warrior of the same type. According to the Tuhfat-ul- Wdsilin he \^a,s 
killed fighting against the infidel Mughals, and his head is buried in the 
gateway, while his body rests at a spot close by where it fell.^ 

At Ambala town is the shrine of one Lakkhe Shah Darvesh. One 
legend is that he lost his head in a great war in Multan, but fought his 
way to Ambala. A well then stood at the site of his shrine and from 
the women who were drawing water from it he begged a draught, but 
they ran away and so he fell down there and died, but not before he had 
uttered the curse : Amhdla sJiahr dittha, andar kkdrd, hdhir mitthd, 
‘ Ambala town have I seen, sweet without and bitter within '. So to 
this day that well has been dry and any well sunk within the town 
always yields brackish water.^ Another legend is that after the English 
had taken possession of Ambala, the magistrate, Mr. Murray, wished to 
make a road from the town in the fort (since dismantled), and destroyed 
the Shah's tomb. A man in black came by night and overturned the 
magistrate’s bed but he was not dismayed. Next night however he 
threw him off his bed and this frightened him so that he sat outside his 
house all night. After that he changed the line of the road and re- 
built the tomb with its four gateways. 

’ Stst. of Lahore, p. 15S. 
a Ib., pp. 86 aud 230. 

3 S. C. B., VIII, p. 272. 
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Shrines in Karndl, 

The sheines of the Imams at PanIpat. 

The shrine of Imam Badr-itd-Bin — Sayyid Badr-ud-Dm is said 
to have suffered martyrdom iu one of the first Aluhammadan inroads. 
The story goes that Kaja Anang Pal of Panipat resolved to huild a 
castle. He consulted all the Brahman astrologers and told them to fix 
the most auspicious moment for laying its foundation. They advised 
him to get hold of a Muhammadan and secure its good fortune by lay- 
ing its foundations on his head. As a Muhammadan was a rarity in 
those days in Hindustan the Baja disregarded their advice, but soon 
after two Muhammadans by chance fell into his hands and he caused 
one, a Sayyid, to be killed under the northern wall of the fort ; the rest 
of his body being similarly placed under other parts of it. Accordingly 
there are two shrines, that of the head on the summit of the fort and 
the other of the body below it. The Raja reaped the fruit of his inhu- 
man conduct, for having sacrificed the Sayyid he escorted his wife or 
sister with all care to the frontier. There she related the episode and 
Badr-ud-Din and Akbar Ali with other Sayyids girt up their loins to 
wage war and by spiritual insight obtained the Prophet’s sanction. 
Sayyid Badr-ud-Din with his relations and friends, numbering not 
more than 300 in all, gathered all the information they needed from the 
lady and set out disguised as dealers in Arab horses. On arrival at 
Panipat they took up their abode near the Raja’s palace. When ap- 
prised of this arrival the Raja inquired their purpose in visiting his 
capital and bade them leare it at once. After much negotiation 
fighting ensued and the sons of Hashim displayed such valour that 
despite the limited force at their disposal the Musalmans killed many 
of their opponents. Whenever a Sayyid fell in the action, drink- 
ing the cup of martyrdom, his place was mysteriously taken by one of 
the enemy : while from the souls of the dead there sprang a number of 
Sayyids, with heads and hands cut off, who were seen to slay many who 
possessed heads and hands. Seeing such miracles many of the Hindus 
embraced Islam and fought against their countrymen ; and one Baram 
Jit, a Hindu commander, thus became a Muhammadan and was killed 
fighting against his former co-religionists. The tombs of these converts 
are still to be seen in the open ground near that of Sayyid Badr-ud- 
Din, the martyr. None of his offspring survived him. The date of the 
Sayyld's tomb is not known, hut the present dome was built some 50 
years ago by Khwija JMuhammad Khan Baraich. 

The shrine of Khizar Khan and Shddi Khdn. — The author of the 
Znbdat-ul-Tarihh say.s that Khizar Khan and Shadi Khan were two 
brothers, akin to Ala-ud-Din Khilji, and men of great influence. Accord- 
ing to the Sharf-*l-Mandqih the Sultan stood much in awe of the great- 
ness of Hazrat Sbaraf-ud-Din, and frequently consulted him in difficul- 
ties relating to his empire, seeking his help and guidance. One day the 
Hazrat asked the Sultin to build his tomb, telling him that his death 
was at hand and that there should be no delay in its construction, The 
Sultan lost no time in obeying his orders and appointed his son to super- 
vise the work. The tomb was built in 717 H. 

The shrine of saint Shah Sharaf-ud-Dtn.—Tl\xis saint, before the 
arrival of Khwiija Shams-ud-Din^ used to live in Panipat. But after the 
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Khw^ja's arrival be left it and went to settle in the village of Budha 
Katra. Here he spent most of his time, but often visited the town as it 
was’ his birth-place and the place where his parents were buried. He was 
greatly attached to Mubarak r. hiin and Shaikh Jalal-ud-Din. The former 
died in 715 H. and his tomb was built in Paufpat. Knowing that death 
was near the saint asked Sultan Ala-ud-Din Khilji to build his tomb near 
that of his f'dlower Mubarak Khan. He died on Ramzan 29th in 724 H. 
in Budha Kbera. The residents of Karnal and Panipat spent the day in 
deep regret, and next day his remains were brouijht to Karnal. But 
one of his followers named Maulitna Siraj-ud-Dm had been told in a 
vision that his body should be interred in the grave which had been 
built for him, and as the saint had also told him that he had been 
released from bodily imprisonment, the Maulana set out next morning 
with the saint^s nephew and others for K arna! to fetch the body which 
was brought to Panipat and interred there. He was a great teacher 
and reputed to possess power to work miracles. He adopted the creed 
of the Siifis, because according to their belief the souls of prophets 
and saints obtain eternal bliss on leaving the material body. It is said 
that in his lifetime one Jlalik Ali, Ansari, of Herat, became his follower, 
and that Amar Singh, a Rajput, whose de.=cendants are still found in 
Panipat, also embraced Islam. The so-called tomb of Shah Sharaf-ud- 
Din at Karnal should probably be regarded as a mazdr or nominal 
shrine. 

The shrine of Shaihh J aldl-ud-Dirs — This Shaikh, one of the chief 
saints in Panipat, traced his descent from Khwija Abdul Rahman 
Usmani who flourished in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi. Noted for his 
generosity he had been brought up by Khwaja Shams-ud-Dfn, Tnrk, 
and like his father he used to distribute food daily to 1,000 persons. 
He often besought Shah Sharf-ud-Uin for the gift of saintship, but 
was assured by him that it could only bo had from Khwaja Shams-ud- 
Din. Eventually the latter appeared in Panipat and bestowed it on 
him. At the same time the Khwaja directed him to marry. Prom the 
anion he had five sons aud two daughters whose descendants, still found 
in Panipat, are gener illy known as the Dying in 800 H. 

at the age of 170 his tomb was built in 004 H. by Muhammad Lutaf 
Allah Khan in the reign of Sikandar Shah Lodi, But the Sair-ul- 
Iqtibas places his de.ith in 7 05 H. 

Ihe shrini oj Sharaf-nd- Did Bn Ali Qalandar. — Sharf-ud-Din, 
son of Salar Fakhr-ud-Din, was a descendant of Imam Azam Abu Hanifa 
of Kufa who claim descent from Xaiisherwan. Born at Panipat, in the 
early years he became well versed in all kinds of religious knowledge, 
and according to the tradition in the he taught the 
people in the irreat OTiVi'f/' in the Quwat-ul-Islam mosque at Delhi for 
30 years. Eventually he attained absorption in divine meditation, 
and so spent the rest of his life. Although his system resembled that 
of Shahab-ud-Din, the lover of God, vet he received the spiritual power 
entitling him to rank as a saint from Ali iNIurtaza^ without undergoing 
the required training and ranked foremost among the saints. His fame 
spread far and wide. Ilis sayings recorded by the mutddis of Delhi in the 

1 WLence his title of Bu All or ‘ the spirit of AU He is said to have tanght the 
iariiaA-mtjdhida or duty of defending religion. 
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book called the ’Lahnil-ul-Imdm are still current. Born in 604 H. he died 
in 7 '14 and the latter is the probable year of the erection of his tomb. 

The shrine of Sdldr Qumar-ud-Din of Iraq, father of Shah Sharaf . — 
According to Muhammad Bin Ahmad a descendant of Nizam Iraqi and 
author of the Sarf-ul-Mundqib, Salar Qamar-ud'Din and Bibi Hafiz 
Jamab the parents of Sharaf-ud-Din, came to Panipat in search of 
Nizam-ud-Din their eldest son who had come to India for trade, but the 
beauty of the place induced them to settle in it. Sdlav Q.amar-ud-Din 
had two sons and three daughter. One son Nizam-ud-Din was born in 
Irdq, the other Sharaf-ud-Din in Panipat. The tombs of Salar Qamar- 
ud-Din, Nizam-ud-Din his son, Bibi Hafiz Jamal, his mother and of 
two of the daughters are all under one dome, but the date of their erec- 
tion is not known. 

The shrine of Sayyid Mahmud. — This Sayyid was one of the 
ancient martyrs — a fact attested by Hazrat Sharaf-ud-Din and K hwaja 
Shams-ud-Din. It is said that the Prophet in a vision directed Jalal- 
ud-din to visit the tomb of the Sayyid daily and offer prayers. 

The tomb of Salaiganj was founded in Hijri 1132. 

The shrine of Sayyid Shah Shamas-ud-J)in, Turk. — This Sayyid, 
a native of Turkistan, had a son Sayyid Ahmad, to whom the present 
family traces its descent. The Sair-ul-Khitdb says that one of the 
family held the rank of a Panjhazdri under Shah Jahan, but tired 
of worldly pleasures he chose the life of a devotee, and still in need 
of a spiritual guide he left home in search of one and travelled afar. 
When he arrived in India he chanced on Makhdum Ala-nd-Din Ali 
Ahmad, the Patient, a successor of the saint Ganjshakar of Kuler.i 
He became his follower and attained saintship. On his death-bed 
his guide thus addi-essed him : — “ Shams-ud-Din, my death is at hand, 
when I am burled, stay a while at my tomb and then go to Panipat 
to give guidance to its people. The gift of saintship was hand- 
ed down to me by Jalal-ud-Din® and the same I now give you”, The 
disciple gladly undertook the duty of cleaning the tomb daily, but this 
offer the dying saint declined, so when he was dead Shams-ud-Din, after 
spending three days at the tomb, set out for Panipat. On his arrival 
there, he sat at the foot of a wall. His fame spread through the town 
and reached the ears of Jalal-ud-Din, who had also been directed in a 
vision, by Makhdum Ali, to do him homage in return for spiritual 
blessings. So Jalal-ud-Din served him faithfully for some time, and on 
his death in 716 H. succeeded him.^ 

A story of Khwaja Shams-ud-Din, given in the Sair-ul-Khildb, is 
that, after acquiring spiritual perfection, he, with his teacher’s permission, 
entered the service of Sultan Ghids-ud-Din Balban, but kept his spiritual 
perfection a secret. By chance, however, his holy spirit manifested 
itself in a miraculous and supernatural way, and the Sultan who had 

‘ Or Kslxr. 

• The Jalal-ud-Din Panfpsti already mentioned. Another account says that Shams- 
nd-Dm reached Panipat in the game of a galandram or • keeper of bears and that Jalal- 
nd-Din handed on to him the ni'amat bdtni or ‘ inward delights ' delivered to him by 
Ala-nd-Din in trnst for Shams-ud-Din. He was learned in both sciences, nagl and ’aql, 

‘ Xbii is the date given in the Sair-uUIgiiias, 
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made vain efforts to conquer a fortress, came to know of it, and said 
that it was a pity that he had not been benefited by the saint’s 
powers. At first the saint tried to conceal his spirituality, but he gra- 
dually yielded to the king’s importunity and* offered up prayer for his 
success and the fortress fell. 

The shrine of Imam Qdsim . — Sayyids Abul Qasim and Abul 
Ishaq, it is said, were members of Sayyid Badr-ud-Din’s party 
and leaders of his vanguard. They suffered martyrdom and when 
Sayyid Badr-ud-Din reached Painpat and learnt of their deaths he 
was greatly enraged and began to fight. The descendants of Sayyid 
Abul Qasim say that formerly he was interred near Badr-ud-Din’s 
tomb and so the place came to be called Sbahidpura or habitation 
of martyrs. Descendants of these martyrs, called ‘ the children of 
Mir Abdur Kahman ’, are still found in Panipat, The present dome of 
Imam Qasim was built SO years ago by Khwaja Ain-ud-Din, an Ansari 
fnaulavi. The founder of the old shrine is not known. After these 
Sayyids had fallen Mahmud of Ghaznavi reached India, and according 
to the author of the Mirat-ul-Asrdr, that Sultan having conquered the 
country up to Kanauj returned home in -107 H. In 416 H, he again 
plundered it as far as Somnath. From that year the propagation of 
Islam in India began and many IMuhammadans settled in different 
places. One of them, Khwaja Abdur Rahman, in many ways the pre- 
cursor of Sliaikh JalaUul-Din, settled in Panipat and for a time ruled it 
absolutely, levying tribute and acquiring wealth. After this great num- 
bers of Muhammadans continued to visit Indian cities, and the Rajputs, 
who in reality were the chiefs of India, after many struggles were 
entirely put to the sword by the royal forces, so much so that none of 
them escaped but a pregnant woman, and she after undergoing various 
hardships succeeded in reaching the bouse of her parents. She gave 
birth to a son, and his descendants increased in the village of her 
parents. One known as Amar Singh was one of them. The shrine 
has been in existence for 9U0 years. 

Champions as saints, 

Miran Sahib is worshipped in the Nardak. With his sister’s 
son Sayyid Kabir he has a joint shrine at Souepat. Another shrine 
at a spot midway between Bhatinda and Hiiji Ratan in Patiala is 
known as the shrine of IMama-Bhiinja or the ‘ Uncle and his 
Sister’s Son ’. The latter pair are described as leaders of Shahilb- 
ud-Din Ghori’s army who were killed in the capture of Bhatinda. ^ 
But the story in the IS'ardak differs. According to it a Brahman 
appealed to Miran Sahib for help against Rajii Tharu of Ilabri. The 
fight extended over the whole country to Delhi and the so-called Sayyid 
shrines are the graves of the M .slems who fell. Miriin Sahib had his 
head struck off in the battle but he went on fighting until a woman 
exclaimed; ‘Who is this fighting without his head?’ Then he fell 
dowm and died, but not before he had cursed all Tharu’s villages which 

' Phnlkian States 1904 (Patiala', p. 81. tbe tames of the pair are not 

given. Sayyid Jliran Shah has a tomb at Bhatinda. In the Kabirwala tahsfl, of Multaji, 
.Maman Sher has a shrine at the large mound outside Tulattba. This saint was martyisvi 
with Data Ganj Bathsh at Lahore, but rode hack without his bead to the place wbeie hr 
b now buried : Multan Gazetteer, p, 122. 
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weM turned upside down, all their inhabitants save the Brahman^s 
daughter being killed. Miran Sahib Tvas bnried at Habri. Who this 
Miran Sjihib was is not very clear. 

To set rid of Icarwa, a fly which injures hcijra in bloom, take your 
sister^s son on your shoulder and feed him with rice-milk while he says : 

‘ The sister’s son has got on to his uncle’s shoulder : go, harwa, to 
another’s field ’, — just as he has climbed on to a stranger’s shoulder.^ 

Sirkap Shah or the headless saint has a tomb at Ladwa in Ambala. 
Long ago by prayer and fasting this faqir obtained the power of grant- 
ing sons to the barren, and many women visited him, but his refusal to 
allow more than one woman at a time into bis hut caused scandal so the 
people tried to poison him, but he frustrated their attempts and bade the 
women visit him no more. But they disobeyed him and in revenge 
their men-folk attacked the saint and belieaded him His headless trunk 
however slew them all within four hours, leaving so many widows that 
the place was called Randwa Shahr or the ‘widows’ town’ in conse- 
quence." 

A nmgaza is a deceased saint whose tomb is supposed to be 9 feet 
or as many yards long and whose remains are believed to be of propor- 
tionate length. They perform miracles, grant sons, and so on. At 
Guptsar (in Slrsa apparently") where Guru Govind Singh is said to have 
encamped, he found a faqir who had built himself a masonry tomb 9 
yards long, leaving on one side of it an opening large enough for him to 
be put in when he died.'^ Cunningham says that every such tomb is 
described as that of a Ghazi and Shahid, ‘ champion and martvr’, who 
felt fighting for the faith and that their length varies from 10 to up- 
wards of 50 feet. But he also records that the two tombs ascribed to the 
Prophets Seth and Job (Sis and Ayub) at Ajudhia and to Lamech in 
Lamghan are tlie extreme limits of their occurrence, so they are dedicat- 
ed to prophets also. At Multan there are 15 of them, including that of 
Pir Gor Sultan near which lies a manka or gigantic stone ring, said to 
have been worn by the saint as a necklet or thumb-ring. At Harappa 
near the tomb of Nur Shah naugazi there were three undulated stone- 
rings called the «d/, manka and nag (trem) of the giant. This tomb 
seems to have grown from 18 feet to IG in length since Burnes saw it. 

The navgaza shrines are common all over the Punjab and a Buddhist 
origin has been suggested for them.* 


* Sirsa Seti. Rep., p. 256. 

“ Selections C.R., VIII, p. 274. 

> Sirdfir Sir Atar Singli, Sakhis, p 77, quoted in P. N. Q , I., 5 436 The faqir 
13 said to Lave been oi the Wahmi order, an order not mentioned elsewhere apparently 
The term wahmiyat signifies the faculty by mean-- of which one grasps the qualities of 
objects, and forms one’s opiu.pas {wakm . Wahm seems to connote acquiescence in 
a proportion, but flie assent to it is not ordinarily free from doubt (Slaiie’s lia KhaUnan 
I p. 199) Hence it also denotes illusion (li., III. p. 97). Hence the*icU; • 
to be a philo8opbic doubter. 

,. Mnltan include the tombs of a 

king Miran Samar 1 ?,, Lai Hnsain Baingi, a converted Hindu, Sabz Ghazi Oazi Qnth 
Kasbaui, Pir Adham, Pir Dmdar, Pir Kamzan Ghazi. Pir Gor Sultan SWdna .^ahid and 
6 of unknown saints. Sbadna Shahid should be invoked to g-^t t ihta JTnB onlXtv 
Multan Gazetteer, pp. 346.7. Major C. H. Back describes -N’ur ShL t f giant who came 
from Arabia and laid waste the country ; Faiths, Fairs, and Festivals oj India, p, 210. 
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The Natigasa shrines. 

The tomb of a Naugaza Sahib, whose real name was Hazrat Imam 
Ja’far Sadiq, one of the companions of the Prophet, is found at Feroze- 
pur. It is said that once when the Prophet fought with the infidels the 
Naugaza Sahib had his head cut off in the fight, but the rest of his body- 
remained fighting and by his miraculous power reached this place where 
it stopped as soon as a party of women saw it. No fair is held hut 
offerings are made every Thursday^ Temple records another name- 
less naugaza at Battala in Amritsar (? Gnrdaspur) regarding which 
the stock legend of a man stealing the saint’s bed and being over- 
turned when he slept on it is told.- The nebulous character of 
the saint and his identification with the Imam Ja’far suggests some 
connection with the concealed Imam, but the origin of the term 
is as obscure as that of the shrines themselves. 

Shah Rahma is the whirl wind saint in Shiihpur, where once, when 
his shrine was neglected, he cursed the district that whirlwinds should 
blow for nine days in succession. This ruin.d the wheat harvest and so 
now his fair is regularly attended.® 

Jamme Shah is a giant who is corfined in a well at Kastewal in 
Amritsar. He is only allowed to leave it on one night, on 13th Jefh, in 
the year, and on his return all the lamps in the village are e.vtinguished. 
The rattling of tis chains is heard and an evil smell pervades the place 
on this occasion.* 

Khaiuria Pfr had an old tomb in the Paget Park, Ambala Can- 
tonment. Growing out of it is a date-palm — whence his name. His 
dealings with English Officers are described in Folklore Record, V., p. 
158.° He visits Allah Bakhsh, a saini who occupies a room in the Can- 
tonment Magistrate’s cutcherry at Arabilla, where he is regularly wor- 
shipped by suitors and accused persons. He had in life a fa-vourite 
station under a hahtva tree near the race-course and still visits it torch 
in hand at night. Palsy is attributed to him and to cure it a white 
cock in full plumage and a plateful of sugar and cardamums should be 
offered to him.® 

The khdngah of Mian ilobkara-ud-Din, a Riijput of Ambala, was 
built at Jagraon in 1915 S. and the annual fair is held on l4th Phagan. 

It now lasts for 3 days and nights, and many lamps are lit round it 
at night during that period. I’he Mian had a disciple in Bhai Basant - 
Singh whose sainddh at Kakra in Moga tahsil is the scene of a fair 
on Siiwan 1st as well as of a fair every Thursday. It is in charge of 
a darvesh named Hira Singh, who is celibate. At Jagriion too succes- 
sion goes by spiritual descent. 

At Jangpur in Jagraon is held a fair in honour of Mian Bure ShSh 
on the night between Asau] and Kartik. This khdnqdh Nvas founded 

1 J. R. A. S , S. p. 183. 

*S. G. R., VIII, pp 2T3-4. 

N. I, N. Q., I., § 296. 

‘ Jb., § 18. 

» S. C. R., VIII, p. 273. 

• P.N,Q.,I1, §1086. 
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in 181] S., the year of the Mian’s death. He was a saint of such 
high character and of spiritual powers that people irrespective of caste 
or creed loved him and held him in high esteem, and on the anniversary of 
his demise gathered to worship his tomh, and pray for fulfilment of 
their wishes. He was a native of Uch and belonged to the Husain- 
shahi sect, to which its incumbents still belong. By degrees this 
fair grew so popular that now about 10,000 people assemble at the 
khdnqdk. by night. Some also bring cattle with them and having 
remained there foi a night go away. Lamps also are lighted on all sides 
of the tomb, as well as inside it. It contains another tomb besides the 
saint’s, that of Bibi Khusralo, a Brahman girl, who was disciple of the 
Mian and who died 19 years after him. 

The story about the shrines of Wilayat Shah and Hasham Shah of 
Ghairatpur Has in the Meo country in Gurgaon is that two faqtrs so named 
died in that vilhige and so their shrines were built there. There is no urg 
or annual celebration at Hasham Shah’s tomb, but at Wilayat Shah’s 
his disciple Chaitan Sh4h collects about ‘20 /ajirs each year on 11th 
Zikad and feasts them. Wilayat Shah died in 1825.1 

Another ‘ Shah Wilayat’ has is tomb at Palwal.^ His name was 
Sayyid Baha-ud-Din and a khalifa of Ali Ahmad Sabiri of Gangoh. 

The fair called Nishan is held every Wednesday in the middle of 
Magh The visitors are mostly Meos. When Salar Ma’sud Ghazi con- 
quered this part 100 or 500 years ago he made many converts to Islam 
and they are called Meos. His standard or nishdh is set up every year 
and the fair held around it, but no temple or other building exists. 
Three hereditary f«qtrg manage the fair and they sing songs in honour 
of Salar when the flag is put up. It is carried from village to village 
while songs are sung and offerings of grain collected. Rice and churma 
are cooked and distributed as dariul. 


Shah Badr Diwan, whose mausoleum is at Masanian in Batala 
tahsiT, Gurdaspur, has Mia at Lahore. At Masanian his khdnqd/i 
is called ‘ Husaini’ or ‘ Gilani’. Its annual festival is held on I2th 
Eabi-ul-Awal and the monthly fete or nan-ehandi on a Thursday at the 
appearance of the new moon. Shah Badr-ud-Dm was bom in Baghddd 
in 861 11. He left his home in 901 H. and came to Masanian where 
he died in 978 H. and this khdnqdh was built. It contains the tombs 
of Bibi Murassa, his wife, Sayyid Ali Sabar, his eldest son, and Shah 
Abdul Shakur, Sayyids Ahmad Shah and Khwaja J4n, his grandsons. 
The tombs bear some modern inscriptions.® 


At Kastiwdl, a fair is held annually on the puranmdghi or full moon 
of Jeth for 1 or 5 days. The shrine, which is named after the villag 

• m 1. ..1.. nnr. 4-VtAc-n a-vp l-nfl** ri 1 _ 1 _X| • ... 


je in 

1 These two shrines maybe those of twin gods. The latter’s ministers once allowed 
his shrine to fall iuto_ disrepair, wherenpon he afflicted tliem with sickness 


— V , •'■‘cui 'vuii sicKness until thev 

restored it, Wilayat bhah protects travellers and once when a rillager’s cart wheel LZ 
way he vowed 5 balls of ^ur to his saint if he got his cart to his villao^e His cart ifniv 
reached the village boundary, but got iio further: Gurgaou Gaietteer°l910, pp. 6 lni9. 

'Epiaraphia Indo-Moslemica, p.\. Palwal also boasts a Sayyid Chira^rh and fi,o 
tombs of fattan and Umr Shahids, as well as that of the well-known martyr Ghazi Shihin 
ud-Din, concerning whom the usual story is told that after his head was cut off he rode lla 
horse to the spot where his grave now lies. ’ 

^UUt. of LaTiore, pp. 139. 
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which it stands, owes its origin to one Baba Godar Shah who is said to 
have come from Sirsa. A disciple of Allah Dad Khan, he built him a 
hut to live in, but a body of demons living in the forest threatened to 
burn him alive in it, if he did not leave it. The Baba however blew 
some verses of charm on to water which he sprinkled on the demons, and 
so caused them to stand on one place like statues. Next morning the 
Baba found them all unable to move, and when they saw him they 
implored him to set them free. He threw some water on them, and 
revived them. They then left the place, but one of them Jum? Shah 
begged to he made his disciple. He soon acquired miraculous powers. 
Once he placed n big beam on the shrine which 2U per'(>ns could not lift. 
When on the point of death Juma Shall asked the Babii’s leave to go 
to ais fellow demons and live with them but he asked the Baba to grant 
him a room in the shrine and the fitter gave him one in a hurj or dome, 
which is still called after him. At that time the forest was uncultivated 
and the village of Kastiwal stood on a mound, but the Bilba built a wall 
round the shrine and also a mosque with ten or chambers. 

The fair is held on the anniversary of the Edba's death, j^i’^iyers 
being offered for the benefit of his soul. 

Founded in 1062 H. or .3 years before his decease its present 
manager Is a .Tat whose duties are to meditate on the name of God, to 
feed needy traveller'’, and look after the hhduquh- The holder of this 
office is celibate, and succession is governed by spiritual relationship, the 
disciples being always selected for the gaddi. 

At the Jogianwala well near the khdnqdh Bhumar Nath Jogi used 
to live. Once an old woman was about to offer milk to the Jogi, but 
when near the khdnqdh, the Baba bade her offer it to the shrine. She 
did so atid next morning found that her cow yielded much more milk 
than before. This miracle impvesse i the people of the neighbourhood, 
and rhe Jogi iu jealousy at the Baba’s fame summoned him through one 
of his disciples. The disciple told the Baba that the Jogi, his Guru, 
wanted him, hut he bade him sit by him for a moment ami then he 
would accompany him. Before long the Jogi despatched another dis- 
ciple with th(' same request, and the sam.’ tiling happeneil. At last the 
Jogi himself came and challenged the Baba. Tlie latter asked liim to 
show him a miracle. On this, tiie Jogi put off his sandals and flew 
towards the skv. The Baba then ordered Ids sandals to chase the Jogi 
and bring him back to him. Tlie Jogi was accordingly pursaed by the 
•sindals, whicii overlook Iiim and brought him li.t.-k bi the Baba. The 
Jogi tlm.s defeited imiJoreJ the Baba to give 1dm shelter. The latt"!’ 
sent him to the village of Jliakhar in Pathiinkot. The Jogi on his de- 
parture aske.l tlie baba whether he could do hi n any service. The 
latter replied that as he was going to a place where wood and bamboo 
were abundant, h,” might send him a wooden plate {prat) and a bamboo 
basket. Tiie custiun of supplying these articles is in use ever since. 

The khdnq'ri of Bhikh.i Shah in Kilngr.a is the se n,-' of a largi' 
lair, which lasts from 5th to 7th .Teto .''v.‘ry vear. The sro) v goes that 
Bhikirt Shah ’wi.s a Brahman 'vlio lived iu .Jaislagpur, and became .i 
disciple of Alasat Ali. He miraculously restored a corpse to life. 


DDDD 
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Thereby he incurred the displeasure of his guru who ran after him to 
chastize him, but the chela disappeared underground and took up his 
abode at the place where the shrine now stands. The fair was first 
celebrated in 19U7 S. 

At the kh&nq&h of Pir Salohi at Kaluah in Nurpur tahsil annual 
fairs are held on Mdgh 7th, on both Thursdays in the second half of 
J eth ; and on the first two in Har. The story is that Pir Salohi asked 
some shepherds here for water to wash his hands and face before he 
offered his prayers. The shepherds said that none was to be had near 
by, whereupon the saint struck the ground with his khun^i (an iron 
rod) and a spring gushed out. Then the saint went to the house of 
Jaimal, a zaminddr, and asked if he was at home. His mother gave 
the saint a cup of milk, and he then returned to the place whence he 
had started. Here he disappeared underground. During the night it 
was revealed to Shah Fakir in a vision that a lamp should be kept 
burning on the spot where the saint had said his prayers. The shrine 
was founded in 179-1 S., a date verified from its records. Three sacred 
lamps are always kept burning at the shrine, a number increased to 7 
on Thursdays. Sacred fire is also kept alight. Both Hindus and 
Muhammadans pay their devotions and no distinction is made in their 
offerings. 

In the Attack Hills Ghazi-Walipuri is the popular name for a 
huge boulder at Haji Sh^, which is covered with irregular cup-marks. 
No tradition regarding it seems to exist. ^ 

A shrine of which little is known is that of the Pfr Abd-ur-Rahimj 
Abd-ur-Karim or Abd-ur-Razak, at Thanesar, where it forms ‘ one of the 
most striking of picturesque monuments in North India’, with its pear- 
shaped dome and flowered lattice of white marble. Ascribed to the 
time of Dara Shikoh, all that is recorded of the Pir is that he wrote a 
book called ‘ Lives of the Walts ’, and is known as Shaikh Tilli or Chilli, 
In the Punjab Shaikh Chilli seems to have no great vogue, but a Shaikh 
Chilli holds in the United Provimes the same position as Nasr-ud-Din, 
‘the Khoja of Aqshahir does in Turkey. ‘ His character is a curious 
blend of cunning and naivete, of buffoonery and shrewdness 

Chlragh Shah, Chiragh Chand Shah or Shdh Chiragh has a tomb 
at Rawalpindi which is famous throughout the Sindh Sagar Doab, 
He was a Sayyid, born in 1360 A. D. 

The death of Sher Shah Sur is attributed in foliv-tales to a head- 
less man. Dharin Dat, a Bania, had two fair daughters whom the 
emperor demanded and on the Bania’s refusal he was beheaded, but 
his headless trunk seized the sword and slew the emireror as he had 
threatened to do before he was executed.^ 

' P. If. Q., Ib § 1023. Regular cup-marks i-ccur at another place, half a mile from 
H5ji Sh5b, with out-liue engravings of deer-hnnting. Close by i s an ancien t Buddhist 
well— with an inscription. Cup-marks also occur at Kot Bithaur in these hills : ib. Ill, 
§§ 56-7 and 130. 

•Cunningham, A, S, U,, II, p, 223. The Imperial Gazetteer does not mention this 
tomh. 

sLukach, The City of Dancing Dervishes, p. 3i//. 0/., N. I. H, Q,, passim 

‘ S. C. R. VIII, p. 275. Sher Shah was killeJ at the siege of Kalinjar in 1545. 
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Ghaibi Pir or the hidden saint has a square sbrine on the top of the 
Bahrampnr hill in Rohtak. It is in the form of a tomb but with no 
cenotaph and is open to all four winds. The tale told of it recalls 
that of Piirau Bhagat and other legends. When a wayfarer passed by 
ihe faq'ir with a load of sugar and was asked what he had, he said ‘salt.’ 

* Salt be it’, said the faqir, and salt it was ; but he repented and it became 
sugar again, so in gratitude he built the shrine. But no one knows the 
saint’s name or where he lies. Popular rationalism says the sinner 
mistook the /aqfr for a customs line officer. Crowds visit the shrine 
on Sundays. A Pir Ghaib has & small shrine at Halalwaja in the 
Shujdbad tahsil, Multan. > 

An invisible tomb is found in Eahiw'alpur tahsil. There the 7 
tombs of Ali Asbab include one w’bich is not seen. The other 6 are 
ascribed to Ali Asbab, Gnl Abmad, Pir Zakaria, Mubarik and Tangre 
S^hib, all companions of the Prophet who fell in battle. Five of the 
tombs are 9 yards long, and apparently naugazas, the sixth being only 
3 yards in length. They are frequented by people sick of fever or head- 
ache, by those desirous of a wife or offspring, or in distress. Even thieves 
make vows at them in order to escape punishment. Seven fairs are 
held on Fridays in Jetli and H^r, and Hindus who are in debt or child- 
less offer the flour and goat sacrifice. A Hindu making an offering 
must fast, as^ must bis wife also. He must then cook a kid’s liver, and 
get the mnjdtcar to recite a khalam over it and give a piece of it to the 
wife to break her fast. Cattle are also taken to the shrine to cure farcy 
etc. The mujdicars are Ansans or Thalims and their ofiiceB are here- 
ditary.* 

Barat Sh^h, a saint of Kasur, has a shrine there and near it is a 
pond in which children are bathed to cure them of boils {pdnucdte).^ 

Shdh Abdul Aziz of Delhi was a noted interpreter of dreams and 
he once advised a disciple to go to Tonk. He entered the Naw^b’s 
service and under his directions the Nawab sided with the British.^ 

Mi5n Ahmad Khan, a darvesh, has a shrine at Kasur in which 
the ^attendants place white pebbles. These stones are known as Ahmad 
Khan’s lions and are bought by his devotees to tie round the necks of 
children whose sleep is troubled.® 

Mian Mitthu, a saint extensively worshipped in the western part 
of Gurdaspnr, has a shrine at the village which bears his name. He 
was a Naw4b at the imperial court and was sent to suppress a revolt 
Irat on the march his favourite hor^e died and he was so impressed by 
the sorrow which death could cause that he threw up his command, 
turned faqir and withdrew from the world. Once a Hindu faqir 
appr^riated the milk which the villagers used to supply to hiro^ 
justifying the act on the ground of his own superior sanctity. The 

Multan Oazet{0tr, p. 123 . 

’ Bahawalpnr Gazetteer, p. 159 

^ P. N. Q., Ill, § 181 . 

* N. 1. N. Q. I., § 980. 

’ P, N. Q., Ill, § 376. 
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Mian ohallenoj'Ofl him to a practical test of their spiritual powers. The 
Himhi tlew up into the air^ hut the Mian hroug’ht him down with a 
Mot-gun -tritl ivas voted the holier in.ui. The Hindu turned Muham- 
madan and became his disciple. The Mian is greatly reverenced, how- 
ever, by Hindus and they make offerings to him. They also eschew 
the use of burnt brick because his shrine is built of them, and so 
strict is this prohibition that several large villages in the neighbour- 
hood are entirely built of adobe bricks.’^ 

Sayyid IMithha may be connected with the foregoing. His name 
was Muin ud-diii and h:s father S.iyyid •lamal-ud diu was a native of 
Khwdrazm The invasion of Changiz Khan drove him to take refuge 
with .Talal-ud- !iii of Ghazni and with him he fleci to India when 
Ghazni also fell to the Tartars. I'ho larae of his son surpassed his 
own and ne made many disciples at Lahore wliere ho died in 1’26^ 
His tomb is held in great respect.’ 

Pir Ghare Phan is Gbe saint of tlie broken pitchers b His shrine 
at Kasur is a platform where pitchers are broken ui pursuance of vows 
to do so if desires are fulfilled.* 

Pir Chitbri is one of a group of ptrs whose insignia are of the hum- 
blest. Chithri is a pir whose cairns of brushwood are common in the Bar 
between Lahore and IMnltan, and if a traveller throw a stick upon one 
of them intimation is at once conveyed by the Pir to his home that he 
is safe. Pir Thigri is a similar saint. If a man’s wishes are fulfilled 
he places branches of trees p/olni) and shreds of cotton at a cert-ain place 
in accordance with his vow, and the place is called Pir Thigri.'^ 

Pir Tingri is also represented by shreds of cotton, but in his case 
they are tied to a tree,® and Pir Bore by one brickbat placed on another. 
They are both worshipped by thieves who offer them sweetmeats if 
successful.'" 

Baba M’ali Qaudahari, who has l'2fi other names, is the saint of 
Hasaii Abdal. One Hasan, a Gujar, owned a cattlepen on the site of 
tlie modern town and used to water his cattle in the Haroh river. The 
Bilba arrived, performed a chilili and asked for water for his ablutions. 
Hasan went to the Haroh for it, hut the saint in his impatience struck 
his tongs into the limestone and water gushed out. Tlie Baba’s shrine 
is on the bill -top, and the town derives the second part of its name from 
one of ills titles, Shah Wiili Ahdali. As he is still, it is said, alive 

' P. \. Q., II, § 877. The tala or pakl'a brick is aUo found amoi’ff certain 
tribes, e. g, the Jli'.in JIiPui is quite Jiatinct from Mior Jlitbl aa to whom ace 
A ol. n, p ^ 230. Mian Jlitbii ia also a sobriquet for the parrot and to call oneself 
.Mi.iu Alitthu (apne mun dp Mian Mithti iannd). me.aiis to sound one’s o".n praises . 
Hid, 111, ^ 317, IA , § 472. It ia also s.ylcd Gauga Il^in 

^ Mist, oj Lahore, p. 229. 

= P. N. Q., Ill, § 759. 

i For a Tlilkar Nath see Legends of the Punjah, II, p. 441. 

In Baliawalpur when a young tree is pecnliarly vigorous it is dedicated to a pir and 
even called after his name. Offerings are made to it and \ illacre; s often c isit it iu o-roups 
By degrees the tree is aiithropomorphised into the saint himself, the pi,- most implicitly 
believed in by the rillagers, and distiiignislial by a flag wliich is fastened to it. 

‘ P. N.Q., 111, § 487. 
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lie is also called Haiatn’l l^T^r. A modern accretion to the legend avers 
that Baba Nanak visited the place and sent two of his disciples to demand 
water from Baba Wall. The latter retorted that if Nanak were a 
saint he could procure water where the wished. He also sent a stone 
rolling down the hill after the disciples, but Baba Nanak stayed it with 
his outstretched hand and left its impress on the stone, from beneath 
which a spring of water has flowed ever since.' 

Among IVtuhamraadans in Attock various methods of causing rain 
are in vogue. One consists in collecting grain from each house, boiling 
it and then taking it to the tnasjid or khcinqdh when after prayers it is 
divided among those present, confectionery being added in Attock 
tahsil, Another consists in simply collecting together, repairing the 
mosque and cleaning it, and praying there. Women join in these gather- 
ings. In a third a hoy’s face is blackened and a stick put into his 
hand. He then collects all the other children and they go round begging 
from house to house calling out ; — 

Julia ! Maulia ! Minli harm, 

Sd4t Kotlii ddne pci, 

Chiriye de munli pdni pd. 

‘Aulia ! Send rain. 

Put grain in our house, 

And water in the beaks of the birls,’ ! 

Whatever grain is collected is boiled and divided. Lastlv there is 
the zd<-i rite in which mullahs and others go to the mosque, calling the 
tang seven times at each corner as well as in the village. Crowds of 
villagers assemble and pray, religious books are read and presents made 
to priests and shrines, a common offering being a ploughshare’s weight 
in grain. “ 

The Muhammadan rosaries are as various as those of other creeds 
and comprise the Sunnis’ aqtqul’-bahctr ot dark stone ; the kdih kt tasbih 
of variegated wooden beads : the tasbih of kdnch or variegated glass : 
the sang- i-maqsdd oi yellow stones: the kahrubd of amber, used by 
maulacis ; and the 'Ulnmdni of various stones also used by them. The 
four last named are also used by sdlfaqirs Shi’as use the khdk-i-shifd 
or • dust of healing’, made of particoloured earth from Karbala ^ 

r P. N. Q. II, § 980 Lalla liul-li lies purieil a*: the town of Hassan Abdal 

^.tttock Gazetteer, pp. lOS-9, 

M. N Q , IV, f 14fi 
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(/) The ChUhns. 

The Chuhas or Pat-children are an institution in the Punjab. 
Thev are microcephalous beings, devoid of all power of speech, idiots, and 
unable to protect themselves from danger, of filthy habits, but entirely 
without sexual instincts,^ They are given names, but are usually 
known bv the names of their attendants, whose voices they reeognise and 
whose signs thev understand. They have to be taught to eat anl drink, 
but cannot be allowed to go about unguarded. Their natural instinct is 
to suck only, and, when they have been taught to eat and drink and 
can walk, thev are made over to a faqfr of the Shah Daula sect, who 
wanders about begging with his ‘ Shah Danla’s Rats 

The popular idea is that the.so unfortunate beings have been blessed 
by the saint, Shah Daula Daryai of Gujrat in the Punjab, and that, 
though they are repulsive objects, no contempt of them must be shown, 
or the saint will make a Chuha of the next child born to one who des- 
pises one of his protege's. It is this fear which has brought about the 
prosperity of Shah Daula’s shrine at Gujrat. 

The common superstition as to the origin of the Chuhas is this : 
Shah Daula, like other saints, could procure the birth of a child for a 
couple desiring one, but the first diild born in response to his intercession 
would be a Chdha — brainless, small-headed, long-eared and rat-faeed. 
The custom used to be to leave the child, as soon as it was weaned, at 
Shah Daula^s khdnqah, as an offering to him. After the saint's death 
the miracle continued, but in a modified form. Persons desiring 
children would go to the saint's shrine to pray for a child, and wmuld 
make a vow either to present the child when born or to make an 
offering to the shrine. In some case.s, when the child was duly born in 
response to the prayer, the parents neglected to make the promised gift. 
Upon this the spirit of the offended saint so worked on the parents 
that the next child born was a Chuha, aud all subsequent children as 
w’ell, until the original vow was fulfilled. 


The tomb and shrine of Shah Daula lie on the eastern side of 
Gujrat town, about 100 yards from the Shah Daula Gate. His descen- 
dants dwell near and round the shrine, and their houses form a suburb 
known as Garhi Shah Daula. The shrine itself was built in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century by a ‘ saint ' named Bhawan 
Shah and was rebuilt on a raised plinth in 1867. In 1898 it was put 
into thorough repair by the followers of Shah Daula. 

The cult of Shah Danla offers few unusual features. No lands are 
attached to the shrine and its pirs are wholly dependent on the alms and 
offerings of the faithful. Three annual fairs are held at the shrine, 
one at each ’Id and a third at the uts on the lOth of Muharram. A 
weekly fair used to be held on Fridays, attended by dancing girls ; but 
this has fallen into abeyance. There are no regular rules of succession 
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to the shrine, and each member of the salat*s family has a share in it- 
Three of them, howerer, have a special influence and one of these three 
is generally known as the sijjdda-naahiti, or successor of the saint. The 
general income of the sect is divided into three main shares, each of 
which is divided into minor shares — a division psf stripes and per 
capita. The shareholders also each take in turn a week's income of 
the shrine. 

The principal murids, or devotees of the sect, are found in Jammu, 
Punch and the Frontier Districts, and in Swat, Malakand and Kafiris- 
tan. Shah Daula's faqirs visit each murid annually and exact an offer- 
ing {nazar), usually a rupee, in return for which they profess to impart 
spiritual and occult knowledge Some of these faqirs are strongly 
suspected of being conoenied in the trific in women that exists between 
the Punjab and Punch and Jammu, and it is from these districts that 
the Chuhiis are chiefly recruited. 

There is a notable off-slioot of the Shah Daula faqirs in an order 
of faqirs, who properly own allegiance to the Akhund of Swat. A 
disciple of the Akhund, named Ghazi Sultan Muhammad, a native of 
Awiiii, a village in Gujr;it District on the Jammu border, has establish- 
ed a considerable following. Ide lives now at Shah Daula's shrine, but 
has built himself a large stoue house at Awan. 

(iV) The Legend of Shdh Bau^a, hy Major A. C. JElliotf, 

Shah Daula was horn in A. D. 1581 during the reign of Akbar. 
His father was Abdu'r Rahim Khan Lodi, a descendant of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, grandson of Bahlol Shah Lodi who died in A. H. 894 
(A. D. 14SS). This would make him a Pathan by descent, but he is 
nevertheless claimed by the Giijars of Gujrat as belonging to their tribe. 
His mother was Niainat Khatuu, great-granddaughter of Sultan 
Sarang Ghakhar. 

In the reign of Sultan Salim, son of Sultan Sher Shah (A. H. 
93.^-960 or A. D. 1.54.5-1.553) a large force was sent to subdue Khawas 
Khan,' who had rebelled In support of Adil Khan, Salim Shah's elder 
bi'other. Khawas Kiiuii met witii .a crushing defeat and sought refuge 
with the Gakhars, who supported him, and a b.attle was fought near 
Rohtas in the Jhelum District, in whicli Sultiin Siiraug Ghakhar was 
killed, and all his family were afterwards made captives. A daughter 
of Ghazi Khan, son of Sultan Sar.ing, was among the captured, and she 
had at the time an infant daughter at the breast. This was Niamat 
Khatun, who was taken with her brother to Delhi and in ,ho first year 
of Akbar's reign (A. H, 9 .S or A. D. 1556), shortly after Humayun's 
death, she was married to Abdu'r Rahim Lodi, then an officer of the 
imperial household. But Sliah Daula was not born of this marrige till 
the ’JSth year of Akbar's reign (A. H. 989 or A. D. 1581) which was 
also the year of his father's death.” 

Where Shdh Daula was horn is not known, but his widowed mother 
returned to her native country, Pathas, now rejireseuted by the Jhelum 

19 9 * tLtgend of Khan Khtods and Sher Shdh Ghanghatta see Indian Antiquary 

’[ This story reaua like the familiar fictitious counectiou of local heroes ia India with 
the great ones of the land. — E d., Indian Antiquary.] 
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aud Rawalpindi Dintriets. On hev arrival, however, she found that, 
though she was the great■granddaugh^er of Siillan Sarang, she was as 
much a stranger tliere as in Hindustan and that no one had any regard 
for herself or her fallen family. For five years she had to earn her living 
by grinding corn in the village of Sabhala in the pargana of Phirhalat, 
whence she removed to Kalah, where she died in A. H. 998 or A. D. 
1590 after four more years of toil. 

Shah Daula, now left an orphan and friendless, determined to go a- 
hegging. In the course of his wanderings he reached Sakhi Sialkot, 
where he met one Mahta Kiman, a slave of the Qanungos of that place, 
and a rich and generous, hut childless man. Moved by pity and favour- 
ably improved by his looks, he adopted Shah Daula and brought him up 
in luxury. Shah Daula’s intelligence attracted the notice of the Qanun- 
gos, who gave him charge of their tosha-khdna or treasury, but so gener- 
ous was Shah Daula by nature that he could never turn a deif ear to a 
beggar. The result was that not only all his own money, but also all 
the valuables, cash and furniture of the toilia-hhana disappeared ! The 
Qanungos refused to believe his story that he had given everything to 
mendicants and had him imprisoned and tortured. 

In his extremity under torture Shah Daula declared that he had 
buried the money and would dig it up again if released from prison. 
He was led to the toilia-hhdna where he at once seized a dagger from a 
niche and plunged it into his belly. This act put the fear of the 
authorities into the Qanungos, and they sent for a skilful physician, who 
bound up the wound, from which Shah Daula recovered in three months. 

The Qanungos tsien set him free and he went to Sangrohi, a villige 
near Sialkot, where he became a disciple of the saint, Shah Saidan Sar- 
mast. Shah Daula now ingratiated himself with one -Mangu or Mokhu, 
the saint’s favourite disciple, and spent his tline as a mendicant The 
scraps he secured as the proceeds of his begging were placed before the 
saint, who ate all he wanted and passed the remainder on to Mangu. 
After Mangu was satisfied, the small portion that rem lined wms given 
to Shah Daula, whose hunger was rarely appeased. But such poor 
earnings in kind failed- to satisfy the saint, who set Shah Daula to work 
and earn money with which cooked food might be bought, as a substitute 
for the stale scraps received as alms 

At that time a new fort w is being built at Sialkot out of bricks 
from the foundation of some old buildings, and Shah Daula w.as sent to 
dig as an ordinary labourer at a taha or two pice a stpiare yard of brick- 
work dug up. So hard was the material that most powerful uien could not 
excavata more than two or three scpiaro yards in a dav, but Shah Daula 
worked with such amazing energy that bo dug n;) seventy square yards 
on the first day and separated the bricks. The oificials, reco niisino' 
superhuman aid, offered him seventy iakd$, or full payment for his work 
without demur, but he would only accept four. 

With the four lahds thus .nequired, he bought a savourv dish of khichri 
which he presented to the saint, before whom he was inclined to boast of 
his powers. But the saint showed hun his own hands, all ijlistered with 
the invisible aid he had been rendering to Shlih Daul.i, As a mark of 
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favour, however, the saint gave him some of the Ichiehri, which produced 
such excruciating pain in the second finger of his right-hand on his 
commencing to eat it that for days he could neither sleep nor rest, and 
at last asked dhe saint to relieve him. Mangii also interceded and at 
last the saint told Shah Daula to go to the Butchers’ Street and thrust 
his hand into the bowels of a freshly slaughtered cow. As soon as he 
had done this there was immediate relief and he fell into a deep sleep 
for twenty -four hours; but on awakening he found that the finger had 
dropped ofE ! He returned, however, to the saint and thanked him for 
his kindness, whereon the saint said : — ‘ Man, thus much of self- 
love hadst thou, hut it has gone from thee now and love for others only 
remains. Be of good cheer. Thou art proven worthy of my favour, 
and of the knowledge of God 

For twelve years Shah Daula remained in the service of the saint, 
Shah Saidan Sarmast, who was a faqir of the Suharwardi sect. At the 
end of the twelfth year the saint saw that his own end was approaching 
and asked who was near him. The reply was, ‘ Daula but the saint 
told him to go and fetch Mohku, i.e. his favorite Mangu. But Mangn 
refused to come as it was night. Thrice Daula went and thrice Mangu 
refused. The saint then remained silent for a while, but towards morn- 
ing he roused himself and said : — ‘ God gives to whomsoever He will’. 
He then made over his dalg (faqir' s coat) to Daula, and when the latter 
said that he knew Mangu would not let him keep it, the saint said 
‘Let him keep it who can lift it’. And so he gave the dalg into Shfih 
Daula’i keeping, gave him his blessing also, and died. 

When the day broke it became known that the saint was dead and 
Mokhu and all the other disciples took their parts in the funeral ceremo- 
nies. They then attempted to seize the holy dalg, which fell to the 
ground. Each in turn tried to lift it and then they tried all together, 
but it would not move until Daula grasped it with one hand, shook it 
and put it on, thus proving his right to the name and title, by which 
he has always been known, of Shah Daula. 

Making his way out of Sidlkot, and leaving the jealous disciples, he 
hid himself for a while outside the town. For ten years after the death 
of Shah Saidfin Sarmast he remained in the neighbourhood, growing 
yearly in reputation and power. He built many buildings, mosques, 
tanks, bridges and wells, the most notable of which was the bridge over 
the Aik. After this Shah Daula moved to Gujrat and settled there per- 
manently in obedience to divine instructions. 

Faqin believe that each city has its guardian saint, and Sh^h 
Daula is looked on as the guardian of GujrSt. During his life he devot- 
ed himself to works of public utility and the construction of religious 
buildings His principal works were the bridge in front of the eastern 
gate of the town of Giijr^it over the Shjih Daula miS, and the bridge 
over the Dik in the Giijranwdla District. It is ^d that he never asked 
for money and that he paid his labourers promptly. He was also most 
successful in finding the sites of old ruins, whence he dug up all the 
materials he required for his buildings. He was liberal to the poor, 
irrespective of creed, and had a peculiar attraction for wild animals, 

S££B 
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keeping a large menagerie of all sorts of beasts and birds. His tolerance 
made him beloved of all classes and there were both Hindus and 
Musalmans among his disciples. He became very f.imous for his mira- 
cles and received large gifts. The attraction towards him felt by rvild 
animals largely contributed to the general belief in him. 

The emperor Akbar died whilst Shah Daula was still at Sialkot, 
and it was in the seventh year of Jahangir that he went to Gujrat, in 
A. H. 1022. or A.D. 1612. No meeting between Shah Daula and Akbar 
is recorded, but the following account is given of an encounter between 
him and the emperor Jahangir : — 

Shah Daula used to put helmets, with rauris sewn over them, on the 
heads of his favourite animals. One day a deer thu.s arrayed strayed near 
the place where the king, i.e. Jahangir, was hunting at Shahdara near 
Lahore. The king saw the helmeteo deer and enquired about it, and 
was told about Shah Daula and his miracles. The deer was caught and 
two men were sent to fetch Shah Daula who at that time was seated at 
his Ichdnqdh. During the d.iy be had remarked to his disciples : — ‘What 
a strange thing has our deer, Darbakhfa, done ! It has appeared before 
His Majesty and caused men to be sent to call me before him. They 
will come to-day. Cook a delicious pildo and all manner of food for 
them ^ The astonished servants prepared the meal and towards evening 
the messengers arrived with His Majesty^s order. 

Placing the ordee on his head, Sh^h Daula wished to start at once, 
but the hungry messengers had smelt the supper and so they stayed the 
night at the khdnqdh, and did not take the Shah to Shahdara till the 
next day. When he arrived, he called for ingredients and made a large 
cake winch he wrapped in a handkerchief and offered to the king when 
summoned, The king was seated on his throne with Nur Jah£n Begam 
near by, and they were both much struck by his holy appearance. The 
king asked Shah Daula where he bad found the philosopher's stone, but 
he denied all knowledge of any such stone and said he lived on alms. 

The king however saw in him a wealthy and influential person, 
capable of raising a revolt, and Nur Jahan suggested that he should 
be made away with. At the king's order the imperial chamberlain 
produced a poisoned green robe, which Shah Daula put on without 
receiving any harm. A robe smeared with a still more deadly poison 
was'then put on him and again no injury resulted. Upon this the king 
ordered a cup of poisoned shariat to be mixed, but his throne began to 
quake, the palace rocked violently, and faces of faqirs were seen every- 
where. The king in bis fear recognised the saintship of Sh^h Daula 
and dismissed him with hunour and two bags of ashru/is. Giving the 
king his blessing, Shdh Daula departed after distributing the ash rafts to 
the royal servant*, .^earing of this the king summoned him again and 
asked him if he- tfrordfl accept a grant of 5000 bt^hds of land. Shah 
Daula replied that he did not want any land, but would avail himself of 
the offer later on, if iTecessary. Upon this the king allowed him to de- 
part after showing hftn much reverence. 

The building of the bridge over the Dik came about in this way: 
During one of the journeys of the emperor Shah Jahan into Kashmir, the 
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private belongings of Dara Sliikoh and Hari Begam and many pack 
animals were lost in the Dik, wbioh was in flood, Tbe Faujdar of the 
District, MIrza BadI Usman, was accordingly ordered to have a large 
and permanent bridge ready by the time the royal party returned. The 
Faujdar set to work, but could get nothing but mud bricks and so he 
imprisoned all the brick-burners. The result was that when the emperor 
returned the bridge was not even commenced, On being severely 
reprimanded, the Faujdar remarked that only Shah Daula could build 
the bridge. The emperor at once ordered him to fetch Shah Daula. 
By a stratagem he was induced to enter a palanquin and was carried off, 
but he remarked : — ' There is no need to force me to obey the emperor's 
orders. I know them and will carry them out '. 

Arrived at the Dik, Shah Daula procured' the release of the brick- 
burners and set about building the bridge. A wicked guru, who in- 
habited the spot, destroyed the work as fast as it was done, but after a 
controversy in which he was overcome the gurzi was lured into a lime- 
pit and buried up to his neck in lime and mortar by Shah Daula. 

Shah Daula met with many other obstacles. Among them was 
one raised by Buta, the land-owner of the neighbourhood, who made 
money out of the ford at that spot. Buta cut the dam in order to 
drown the faqirs encamped underneath it, but Shah Daula cleverly 
frustrated him by making a second dam below it. A faq'ir was sent 
to report on Biita's behaviour to Shah Jahan, who ordered him to be sent 
to Lahore bound hand and foot, there to be beheaded and his head to be 
hung on a n'lm tree. But Shah Daula interceded for him and obtained 
his release. Buta after this rendered every possible assistance, 'the 
bridge was duly built and Shah Daula returned to Giijrat. 

About this time a faqtr, named Said in, came to Gujrat and 
claimed the guardianship of the town by divine appointment in order to 
discredit Shah Daula. By spiritual means Shah IDaula convinced the 
Impostor that he was wrong, and the faqir disappeared and was never 
heard of again. 

At that time female infanticide was rife in Rajaur, now a part of 
the Jammu State. Raja Chattur Singh of R.ijaur was a devoted 
follower of Shah Daula, but he always killed his female children at 
birth. However, on the birth of one girl, Shah Daula told him to let 
the child live, as she would be very fortunate and become the mother of 
kings. The child was therefore allowed to live and grew up a fair and 
lovely maiden, and when Shah Jahiin was passing through Rajaur on 
one of his journeys to Kashmir, the Raja presented her to him as a 
natar. The girl was accepted and bestowed on Prince Aurangzeb, who 
married her. 

Later on, the prince, being anxious to know whether he or one of 
bis brothers Dara Shikoh and MurJd, would succeed to the throne, 
went to see Shah Daula and presented him with a zar-murcih (golden 
pheasant),^ a foreign cat and wooden stick. If the saint accepted all 
but the slick it was to be an omen that the prince would succeed. But 
Shah Daula, as soon as he saw the prince, arose, saluted him as ‘ Your 
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Majesty ’ , and giving him a cake^ returned the stick and said • 
‘ God has sent you this cake, and this stick is granted you as the sceptre 
of your authority. Be of good cheer Aurangzeb told the tale to the 
Begam. Bai, who confirmed him ia his belief in it by relating Shah 
Daula’s prophecy that she herself would be the mother of kings. Her 
sons were Mu’azzim and Mahmud, of whom the former became the 
emperor Bahadur Shdh. 

At a later period, after he had become emperor, Aurangzeb again 
sent for Shah Daula, who appeared before him in a miraculous manner. 
The emperor was dining by himself, but he saw that a hand was eating 
with him. Calling his attendants he told them of this, and said that 
the hand was the hand of an old man with the second finger missing. 
One of the attendaii(,s, named Bakhta war, said that the hand was prob- 
ably Shah Daula's. The emperor thereupon summoned the Saint to 
appear, when Shah Daula at once stood revealed, and was dismissed, 
loaded with presents by the amazed sovereign. 

Many other tales of his miracles are told of Shah Daula, but that 
which is chiefly associated with his name is the miracle of the Chuhas 
or Rat-children, said to be born through his agency with minute 
heads, large ears, rat-like faces, and without understanding or the power 
of speech. 

Shah Daula lived to a great age, commonly stated to have been 
150 years, and was contemporary with Akbar, Jahangir, Shih Jahan, 
and Aurangzeb. He was born in the :Z5th year of Akbar, .A.H. 989 or 
A.D. 1581 and died, according to the anagram of his death, K/uidadogt, 
in A.H. 1087 or A.D. 1676. He was therefore really 95 years old at 
his death. 

His usual title is Shah Daula Daryai, because of the numerous 
brido-es that he built. To the end of his life, princes and nobles, rich 
and poor alike, sought his blessing. At last, when he saw his end 
approaching he sent for his disciple, Bhawan Shah, duly invested him 
with the dah, and installed him as sijdda-naski/i and successor. 

The existing members of the sect of Shah Daula claim that 
Bhawan Shah is the son of the saint, but whether he was a real or an 
adopted son or bdlAd, the present are the descendants of Bha wan 
Shah. 


dfoteg by the Editor, Indian Antiquary. 

There are some points worth noting in the stories of Shah Daula's 
Rats and of Shah Daula himself. 

In the first place it seems pretty clear from what has been above 

lecordetl that the ascription of the Chuhas to the agency of the well- 

known saint of Gujnit is postrtumous. One suspeet;^ that Bhawan 
Shih of the Shah Daula cshrine created the cult, much iu the fashion 
that Gh&si Sultiu Muhammad is creating one now out of the shrine 
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which he has set up round the tomb of the great local saint. All the 
clreumstanoes point to such a situation. These are the extreme modern- 
ness of the cult, the fact that a hand or order of faqirs make a living 
out of a certain class of local microcephalous idiots, and the convenient 
existence of an important shrine Then the absence of landed property 
in possession of the band, or of any recognized right to succession to 
the leadership, and the entire dependence on earnings, in turn dependent 
themselv3.s on the gullibility of the ‘ faithful all make it almost 
certain that Bhawan Shah took the opportunity of the then recent 
decease of a well-known ancient and holy man to find a sacred origin for 
the unholy traffic of his followers. The division of the income thus 
earned is just such as one might expect of a body that had no other 
source of cohesion originally than profit out of a common means of 
livelihood. 

As regards the legend of Shah Daula himself, we have the usual 
ascription of a direct connection by birth of a local holy man with the 
great ones of the earth in his day, with the usual clear openings for 
doubt in the account thereof, and we have also the ascription of 
miraculous powers common to Panjabi saints. There is nothing in the 
story that could not have been picked up by the tellers out of the tales 
of other saints commonly current ij' the country. No doubt there did 
live, during the seventeenth century, a holy man in Gujrat town, who 
died there at an advanced age and had a tomb erected to him, which 
became venerated. It is quite probable that he was instrumental in 
forwarding works of public utility in his neighbourhood, and was 
notorious for his charity to the poor and needy, led an excellent life, and 
was venerated by the nobility around him. Considering the situation of 
the town of Gujrat, it is quite possible also that he attracted the atten- 
tion of the emperor Shah Jahan and his suite, during their many 
journeys to and fro between Kashmir and their Indian court. But all 
this .affords no ground for supposing that he had anything to do 
personally with the yioor idiots now exploited by tne sect, band, or order 
ot faqtrs that have fastened themselves on to his name. 

As regards the Chiihas thommlves, it is quite possible that there 
is a tendency to produce such idiots among the population of given 
districts, such as Punch and Jammu, but one cannot help suspecting 
that, owing to the necessity for a continuous supply being forthcoming 
for the well-being of those who live on them, some of these unfortunates 
are artificially produced after their birth as ordinary infants. It would 
be so easy to accomplish this on the part of the unscrupulous. 

The Cult of Mian-Bibi ; or the Prince and His two Wives. 

I. 

The Legends of Mian-Bibi. 

1, There are various stories .as to who these saints were and when 
they first appeared. \ccording to one account, Khwiija Kasmi had 
five sons, Shah Madar, Bliolan Shah, Shaikh Madu, Pir Sultan Shah 
and Pir Jholau Shah, and five daughters, Jal Pari, Mai Pari, Asman 
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Pari, Hur Pari and Sabz Paid. Of these, the tomh of Bholan Shah 
exists at Jhonawal in tahsil G-arhshankar in Hoshiarpur. The other 
brothers and sisters are said to have become famous in other countries 
and died there. Another story is that Shah Madar, who is referred to 
throughout the songs sung by the followers of Mian-Bibi, was a Shaikh 
of Rum by name Badr-ud-Din. Being an adventurous man he migrat- 
ed to India and took lodgings in the house of a person whose profession 
it was to amuse the king of that time with tricks. After his arrival 
in the house the host gained increasing favour from the king, which he 
thought was due to Sh.ih Madar’s spiritual influence. Shah Madar 
was called Mid* by the daughter of his host, and they were called by 
him in return Bihi. The girls became more and more attached to the 
Mfan, and their belief in his supernatural powers grew stronger day by 
day. One day, it is said, the king, instigated by a minister who was 
jealous of the favour shown to the jester, ordered the latter to fight with 
a tiger. The jescer, not being able to do this, asked the Miin^s aid, and 
he by a miracle caused a tiger to go into the king’s darbdr, kill the jealous 
minister, and desist from doing further mischief at the bidding of the 
Mian’s host. This astonished the king and the people, who sought out 
the author of the miracle, but the Mian w.is not pleased with the ex- 
posure of his powers and desired to leave the capital. The girls insisted 
that the Mian should not leave them, but he could not be persuaded to 
remain. At last seeing that the girls were determined to live or die 
with him the Mian and his virgin-companions disappeared under- 
ground. It is not known where and when this happened, but the 
general belief as to the origin of Mi^n-Bibi is as above described. 

2. .\notber, and perhaps the most plausible story, is that Midn 
was a Shaikh by name Saddu of Delhi, He was well versed in medi- 
cine and pretended to have influence over evil spirits. He had a 
number of followers and maid-servants, the principal among whom 
were Mian Bholan Shah, Mian Chanan, Miin Shah Madar, Mian 
Maleri, Shih Pari, Hur Pari, Mehr Pari, Nur Pain, Usman Pari, 
and Gungan Pari. These are not Indian names, but the addition 
of the distinctive word pari signifies the exquisite beauty of these female 
companions of the Mian. These pans were more commonly called 
Bibi, and the Shaikh was on account of his attachment to the women 
called Mian-Bibi. The party tr.tvelled through many lands and preach- 
ed the wondrous powers of their head, the Mian, and the women, being 
credulous, believed in the spiritual powers of the Mian, held him in 
great respect, and kept his memory green after his death by playing Mian- 
Bibi in the manner explained later on. The Mian was extremely fond 
of women ; he was shrewd enough to know that his pretensions would 
be readdy believed by the weaker sex and worked exclusively amonc'* 
them, curing their diseases by his medical skill and attributing tbe 
success to his spiritual powers. It is said that the Mian was in posses- 
sion of a lamp like the one -Vlauddin of the Ar.abian Nights had and that 
with the aid of this wand he could get any woman he liked. It is said 
that the king’s daughter fell in love with the Mian, and this beino- 
brought to the notice of the king, the Mi, an was killed and the lamp 
destroyed. His companions, fearing a similar fate, fled in different 
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directions, Bholan Shah finding his last place of rest in Jhonawal, 
tahsil Garhshankar, and Mian Maleri at Mal^r Kotla. Shah Madar 
escaped to the Deccan and Mian Chanan to Afghanistan, where their 
tombs are still found. It is said that this happened after Akhar’s time. 

The wonhippen of Mtdn-Bihu 

.3. As above stated, the Mian and his wives were all Muham- 
madans, and their influence was at first confined to people of that creed. 
Gradually, as the time went on and communion between Hindus and 
Muhammadans became more general, the former followed the practices 
of the latter and vice versa. The principal followers are Bahtis, Sainis 
and Mirasis, but Eajputs and other classes of Hindus and Muham- 
'madans are al&o found among them In no case, however, does a male 
member propitiate the Mian-Bibi which <s a deity of the female .\ex 
alone. It is also remarkable that in most cases it is the young women 
who worship Mian-Bibi, and as they become old they neglect it, although 
their regard for the deity is not diminished. 

The method of Worship. 

4. No fixed fair is held, nor is there any fixed time for the worship. 
Generally when the new harvest is gathered, and the people are at their 
best in point of wealth, a young woman who is a believer of the Mian- 
Bfbi prepares herself for the worship. None but a woman inf want of a 
child, or of a bride for her child, or for relief from some distress, follows 
this practice, her object being to invoke the assistance of Mf^n-Bibi in 
getting her wishes fulfilled. Mir^si women (professional songstresses) 
are called in with their instruments. The woman puts on a new dress, 
adorns herself as on her wedding day and sits in front of the mirdsans. 
The latter sing songs in praise of the Mian, his manly beauty, and his 
devotion to the Blbfs and their mutual love and attachment. While 
singing, the mirdsans also play on their instruments which consist of 
small drums. The worshipping woman moves her hands wdldly, nods 
her head, and as chorus grows, she becomes excited and almost frenzied. 
At this stage it is believed that she forgets all about herself and that 
her spirit mingles with the thoughts of the Mi5n, whom she personifies 
so long as the fit caused by the excitement lasts. Other women who 
have belief in the spiritual powers of the devotee come and offer grain 
and sweets, which the mirdsans appropriate. After making their offer- 
ings they put questions as to coming events in their families. Such 
questions generally relate to family distress and wants, and the devotee, 
knowing full well the wants of her neighbours, answers them in 
ambiguous terms, on which the women putting the question! place the 
best possible construction and prove the spiritual power of mind-reading 
displayed by the devotee. It is believed that the JIi4n answers the 
questions through the devotee and fulfils the desires cf those believing 
in him. The women practising the Mf5n-Bibi devotional exercises in 
the above manner are distinguished by a silver tablet or piece hanging 
round their necks on whieli the Mian’s picture i= engraved and an 
amulet with the Bibi’s picture on it. [Lat.a Din.^ Nath.] 
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II. 


■ionys sung when Midn-Btbi sways his head in an emotional trance. 

A . — The kafs. 


1. A hd/t OF Mi^n Sh% MAOiK. 


Khele zinda Shdh Maddr 
Main tdn tdnjiwdri, 

Terd nur bhard diddr, 
Terd mould ndl qardr 
Khele zinda etc. 


2 . 

Mian Bulldn Shdh jawdni mane, 
Karm hare tdn mainun jdne, 
Teridn ditidn Inkh harotdn, 

Tere wieh dcrbdr jo dice, 

Apnidn man didn murdddn pdwe. 
Teridn dttidn etc. 


If the living (ever-living) Shdh 
Madar sways his head in an 
emotional trance or a hysterical 
woman falls into a trance, I 
shall live. 

Thy (Shah Maddr's) countenance 
is beaming with the (heavenly) 
light and thou converseth with 
God.i 

SniH. 

May^st thou, O Bullan Shah, live 
long. If thou lookest kindly 
on my condition, thou wilt 
come and know of me, Thou 
hast blessed me with a myriad 
favours. He who appears be- 
fore thee {lit., in thy darldr) 
attains his heart’s desires. 


I 

] 

A kdfl OF 


3. A kdfi OF Pie Bana Banoi. 


Pir Banna ji main arz kardntere 
age, 

Sab dulidn nun pdk jo 
Kardd rati der na idge 
Jinndn bhdtdn nun dur tun hard d 
Jot teri oh sahne Idge 
Pir bannd. 

4. (a) A kd/i of 

Mere peshwd Ala Bakhsh Peshwd — 
Mahbub-i-Khndd Mdmun Ala 
Bakhsh Peshwd 

Mete Sdhil-i-AnUd Ala Bakhsh 
Peshwd 

Dou pdk karo mere Alt Bakhsh 
Pesk wd. 


To thee, O Pir Bannaji, I present 
my appeal. Thou purifiest all 
who have lost heart and this 
thou does without the least 
delay. Thou drivest away (all) 
jinns and evil-spirits who flee 
in fear of thy glory. ^ 

Al.\ Bakhsh Gangohi. 

On thou my Leader ! Thou Ala 
Bakhsh, Peshwa ! Thou art 
beloved of God and art pro- 
tected by his peace.^ Thou 
art protected by and beloved of 
God ! Thou Ala Bakhsh, 
Peshwa ! who art the best of 
saints ! May'st thou purify my 
doll. 


1 The original 19 Terd mr,%ld ndl qardr, which may be translated, • then reposelh in 
peace m God . Qarar means repose m peace.’ But it is also explained to mean ' Ten' 
fiaten khuda Sft hoit hain thou holilest coaversation with God * 

» which is thus explained, woh tere jalwd ko 

lardaM karne lag jate hatn, ■m-a.nms ' they bear thy gUry.’ Bnt it is also 

to mean. Tere jalwe se khaafkhdkar Uavr jdte hain. which is the translation 
gi^'-n above. 

God ’ ^ Mamun is explained os Khnda ke amdn ,e maljua, or ‘ piotrcled by the peace of 
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Mdmun Ala Bakhsh pdii kd Urd 
Idwdn tere pds. 

Je tun kapTon kd jord mdngeii, 
darzi buldwdn ten pds 
Je Mdmun Ala Bakksh dvdh pete 
mujh se mdnge, 

Balwdi ko buldivdn jhat tere pds. 
Je Mdmvn Ala Bakhsh pan bird 
mdnge, 

Main panwdrt ko buldwdn fanran 
tere pds. 

5 (a). Another MA' OF Bulla 
Tdn main dwdn tere pird, 

T)eh murdddn tdn. man didn pird 
Teri cliahdr diwdri sand nwdli, 

Teri qabar te j ale chardg pird. 

Idn main etc. 

Khiihi teri thandi pird, 

Here bdgin holan mor phd, 

Teri ehahdr dncdri kkuli pird 
Tere hath ivich sddi pird. 

Tdn main etc. 


Mamun Ala Bakhsh ! May 
I bring' to thee pdn bird. If 
thou needest clothes, I will 
call the tailor to thee. If thou 
wishest to have milk and perd, 
I will forthwith call the con- 
fectioner to thee. If thou 
desirest pdn, I will at once call 
the panwdrt to thee. 


ShAh (to whose tomb it is addressed) . 

I To thee, O Pir ! I will come if 
' thou givest me my heart'^s 

desire. The four walls of thy 
! house are studded with pearls, 

■ and lamps are lit on thy tomb, 

j The water of the well of thy 

; house is exceedingly cool and 

I i)eacocks sing in thy garden, 

and thy enclosure walls are very 
wide. Thou art owner (pro- 
tector) of good and bad ac- 
tions. 


{b) . Another kdfi op the same. 
O 


5 (4) . Another kdfi op BuliAn ShAh. 


Buildii SM/i jawdni mane. 
Hun hdhuTen tdn jdndn. 
Teridn lakh karoran ditidn. 
Midri fazal kareri tdn jdndn 


May’st thou, Bulldn Sh4h, ad' 
vance in years. If thou art 
kind to me and fulfillest my 
desire, I shall know that thou 
art a true saint. Thy favours 
and boons are given in myriads. 
I will have faith in thee if thou 
dost kindness unto me. 


6. A kdfi or Ghaus Azam, PirAn Pie of Baghd-^d. 


Mansd karat sukh charan tihdre 
Meri murdddn parsau pidre. 

Jo sukh awe so phal pdwe 
Gkauns Nabt ke Idge pidre, 
Mansd karat etc 


O thou, who fulfillest my desire 
I pray to thee on my knees. 
He who cometh to thee with 
a desire secures it and is be- 
loved by Ghauns Nabi (a 
saint). 


7 (a), another kdti of Sh^h Mad^^r. 


Shdh Ma ldr main diwdni dekho, 
Shdh Maddr main diwdni. 

Ptra tere awan de gurbdn, tv.n tdn 
roshan dohin jahdnin 

Kdld hakrd sawd man did deo skd- 
hdn mihmdni. 

Shdh Maddr main diwdni, dekho 
Shdh Maddx main diwdni. 


See, O Shah Madar ! I am mad with 
love for thee, O saint ! If thou 
eomest (to me), I will sacrifice 
myself to thee. Thy name is 
a light in this and the next 
world. If thou eomest, I will 
offer a black goat and 1^ 
maunds of flour for a feast to 
the saint. See, O Shah Maddr ! 
I ana mad with love of thee. 


lirp 
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7 {b). Anothre I'd ft or the same. 


Gund Uydi mdlan phulon ha sihrd. 
Aj Midn tere st>‘ ho imihd 'ah. 

Ap Midn ji ne hangand handhdyd, 
Nur kd batnd ang lagdyd 
Idj kttldli sir chhafar jhuldyd 
Aj baurd tere sir ho mubdrah. 

Aj Midn etc. 

B.~The tholgb 
1. Khialat^Mi^n 
Zitida Shdh Mador, 

Allah hine dundd dehhid ? 

Maddr ni Maddr, 
mie ghoTe tedld, 

Sahz doslidle wdld, 

Bdnhidn, faujdn wdld, 

Kine dundd dehhid. 

Zinda Shdh Maddr. 


The flower-girl has brought gar- 
j lands of flowers. I congratu- 
' late thy head^ O Midn ! to-day. 
The Mian has his (left) wrist 
encircled with a bracelet and 
his body^ besmeared with 
bafnd. 1 congratulate thy 
head, O bridegroom ! thou who 
hast a crown and a cap on thy 
head and an umbrella over it. 

rs or THE Mi^N . 

: rdg Kalian Aiman. 

Has anybody seen the living 
(ever-living) Shah Maddr com- 
ing ? Shah Maddr has a blue 
horse to ride and a green shawl 
to wear. His retainers are very 
handsome. Has anybody seen 
him ? 


2. Another song : sahe rdg. 


Berd banne ld,de ji merd beta batine 
^dmnd 

Tdridn dendn auhhi meld ii main 

Sarwar semidti mnshkil karde dtdn. 

Tdridn dendn etc. 

Puttdn de hdran Lulo seman 
mdiydn, 

Man dAn murdddn mere pir ne ' 
pitj'diydn. 

Mus'ikil kar de dsdn. 

Tdridn dead. 

3. Another song ; 

Kar hazar mehar di ji 

Mirdn, ji Mirdn 

Main tain par bdri-sadqe hiti 
qurbdn Mirdn 

Kar nazar mehar di ji Mirdn. 


Oh Mian ! let the ship of my life 
sail to the end, i.e., let all my 
difficulties be removed. I have 
invoked thee in the time of my 
distress. Mayst thou remove 
my difficulties ! O generous 
one, women worship thee for 
sons. I have attained my 
hearths desire by the grace of 
my Pir. 

rdg Bihdg tdr tin. 

Be kind unto me, O Mirdnji (an- 
other name of the Pir) . I 
sacrifice myself to thee. Be 
thou kind unto me. 


Mainun hdl Mirdn dd dasin ? 
Mainun hdl .Mirdn dd, etc. 

Ghdr diwari jhurmat wdli wich 
Mirdn di chauhh 'udi be. 
Mairiun ha Mirdn dd dasin etc. 


Khial II., Bihdg tdr tin. 


Tell me in what state is Mirdnji ? 
The four walls of Mirdnji’s 
house are shaded with rows of 
trees and he has a seat in the 
house (This refrain is re- 
peated.) 

‘ Meaning the elij till* ths Mi.in bu be’.nnarelhis body with tlie light of God 
1 ““3 'f snng at we Ulii^ whna Ills 8 -girl brings garlands of flowers. 

of ‘1*8 day or night. A khidi 

muBt be Bung at Hb proper time. i 



Songs of 

5. A Hfi OF ShAh MiD'ta : Ray Manji. 
de 


6J.3 


1) Miraa de ri Shah ji 
Shah Maddr de re. 

Alheld hanrd Mirda de re. 
Mtrdn M majins hhiPj lani 
hai, punch phungal pde re, 
Mtrdn de re etc. 


(2) Nuindn dd chdld sdnuii de 
gepd, main v'dri ho Mtrdn 
Naindn etc. 

Lat /.at ehird re, 

Ktsarid hdndhi r{, ghunghat 
main hack kah gayd. 

Main wdri haun Mtrdn 
Naindn dd e^tdld sdnuit 
de gay a etc. 


( 3 ) 




dehhd, 


Zindd Shah Maddr 
Merd Mi tdti diindd 
hai Maddr, hai. 

Maddr ni nddhdr, 

Merd Mirdri dundd dehhd. 
Shdh Maddr, tendn Chann- 
kidn bhardi 
Nur hharid diddr, Mera 
Mirdn dvndd dehhd. 


6 . 


(I) 


Ala albelarian — .-ila albe! aridii 
Men Shdh Part . 

Bhig gait/dn suhidn chunaridrt. 
Main chrdiptd hdgh tamdshe, 
hhtg gaiydn sdhidn chu- 
nar'idn. 

Ala albelatidn etc. 


rd, I (1) Miranji has come! Shahji 
i has come ! Shah Madar has 
come ! (These three names 
are identical.) The giver of 
desires, the bridegroom, the 
one devoid of care has come. 
His assembly is brilliant and 
a garland of flowers has been 
placed round his neck. 
(2) Miranji has made me rest- 
less by the winking of his 
eyes. I sacrifice myself on 
thee, O Miranji ! His head- 
dress is dishevelled and it is 
of saffron colour. He has 
playfully whispered some- 
thing to me in a language 
half concealed. I devote 
myself for thee, Oh ! 
Miranji ! there is meaning 
i in his playful glance. 

' (3) Oh living fever-living) Shah 

' Madar ! I have seen my 

I Mirdn coming. He is Maddr ; 
i He is Maddr ! (my) deli- 

i verer. 

' (i) Oh Shdh Maddr ! I am wait- 

' ing for tbee.i Thy coun- 

tenance is beaming with the 
i light of God. Has anybody 

I seen my Miranji coming? 

( (Here follows the refrain.) 

Khial KanhbA: rdg SVn. 


(2) 


Shdh Maddr ke darbdr men 
khtle ihdh Part, ohdidti kamin- 
ba'tdn cholaridn re, tdhhi 
ehure hare re, meri Shdh Pari. 

Shdh Maddr etc. 


CkauM hharnd. 


(1) Oh my God! The Btbtdn 
(t.e., Shah Pari and others), 
are free from care and all 
control. Oh my Shah Pari I 
Thy red -coloured dopatta 
(body-sheet) is wet. 1 am 
going to witness amusement 
in the garden of my beloved. 

(2) Shah Pari, who is attired in 
a choli (petticoat) dyed with 
kammbha and who wears 
green glass bangles [ehuTis) 
round her wrist, is swaying 
her head to and fro in a 
frenzy in the Rarhdr of Shdh 
Maddr. 

When Tomen have made vows to saints and their vows are fnl- 


. , , . „ — vows are 

” 11 i * 1 ^ wpsir to the saint’s residence and sit there for a day ai.d a night This is 
MUed cAaaAi hharnd. The Bbardis or priests of Sakhi Sarwar derive their name from 
this nte. 
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Sh Sadr-ud-Din of MMer Kotla. 

III. 

The mosb remarkable fact about this cult of Mian-Rlbi is that it 
has been so completely Muhammadanizeil, and it is suggested (I., 2 
above) that this cult was introduced into India after Akbar’s time, 
i.e. after that ruler had attempted to found a new religion amalga- 
mating all the creeds of his empire. On the other hand, it is clearly 
connected with the famous shrine of Shaikh Maler, the founder 
of the Maler Kotla State in the Punjab. There a similar cult exists, 
an account of which is given in the Gazetteer of that State. It 
might be imagined that the cult is a mere adaptation of a Hindu 
myth, but this is by no means certain, and it is quite possible that it is 
an importation of pure IMuhammadan mysticism ; — 

Shaikh Sadr-ud-Dtn. — Shaikh Sadr-ud-Din, the founder of the 
Maler Kotla ruling family, flourished during tlie reign of Sultan Bahlol 
Lodhi, who gave him his daughter in marriage in 1 thd.' Commonly 
stj’led Hazrat Shaikh, Sadr-ud-Din or Sadr Jahan left Daraban, his 
birth-place in Afglianistan, and settled at Maler on an old branch of the 
Sutlej. An aged Musalman woman, named Mali, became his first 
follower and from her Maler takes its name- From the princess are 
descended the keepers of the shrine while the Nawabs of Maler Kotla ai-e 
descended from a E^jputni whom the Shaikh also married. His shrine, 
surrounded by four walls believed to have been built by genii in one 
night, lies in Maler. His fair, held on the first Thursday of every lunar 
month, is largely attended by Hindus and Muhammadans from the State 
as w'ell as from distant places. Various offerings are made; such as 
horses, donkeys, cows, buffaloes, goats, fowls, clothes, money, grain of 
all kinds, food (especially sweet bread and that cooked in a frying pan) 
etc. Of these offerings the khalifa, a descendant of the Shaikh, takes 
elephants, horses, donkeys, complete suits of clothes and rupees, while all 
other offerings are taken as of right by the majdwars. People of all 
castes have great faith in Hazrat Shaikh. No marriage is considered 
blessed unless the bridegroom attend the shrine and ialdm to it imme- 
diately after donning the w'edding wreath and before leaving for his 
bride’s home. Women believe that all worldly desires are fulfilled by 
the Shaikh. To gain any wish they vow to make a specified offering to 
the shiine in case it is realised. They often perform the ceremony 
called ‘ Hazrat Shaikh ki chauki\ Sometimes they keep a wake the whole 
night and employ a mirdsan who sings songs, especially eulogies of the 
Shaikh, and sometimes play the chanki in the day time. The woman 
who is to do this, bathes, puts on the best new clothes she can get and 
sits on the bare ground with other women round her. The mirdsan beats 
her drum and sings the Shaikh’s praises. At first the woman sits silent 
with her head lowered and then begins to roll her head with hair dis- 
hevelled. Then the mtrdsan sings more vigorously, generally repeating 
over and over again the part of the song at which i he woman showed the 
first signs of having fallen under the Shaikh’s influence. In a few 
moments the Shaikh expresses through the woman what he wants of her 
and what she mus'- do for him and where. After this all the women 
round her question her and receive her responses. She then attends the 

* Jnst as tradition Bays Adbam Faqfr married the King’s daughter. 
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shrine and offers something according to her promise. In Jeth and 
about the time of the Nam^ni fair, on the Jeth sucli, the attendance 
at the fair of Hazi'at Shaikh is very large, people of all creeds and ages 
and of both sexes beins attracted to it from Iona: distances. 

A curious parallel to the cult of Mian-Bibf is afforded by that of 
Smdhu Bir who, like the Mian^ has three pairs of attendant goddesses, 
ptz. Rdri and Brari, Chahri and Chhatrahri, all worshipped in 
Chamba, and Andla and Sandla who are worshipped in the hills. The 
goddess Bharmaiii of Barmaur, in Chamb.a, is also associated with 
Sindhu, The cult of Mfan-Bibi is probably of pbathic origin, though 
such a theory cannot he definitely proved. The parallel afforded by 
Sfndhu’s pairs of wives is, however, too striking to be accidental 
Sfndhu is certainly a god of fertility adored by all the seven ' Banaspati 
Mothers ^ who are goddesses of vegetation. But he is also ‘ lord of 
metals Lohan Pal, of tl e earth, Bhumi Pal, and of chains, as Sanglin 
Pal. As the last-named he has with him always a chain and his 
votaries also keep one at their homes. Sindhu Bir affects mountainous 
regions generally and is even said to he widely worshipped in L4hul. 
He becomes enamoured of fair maidens and they dance with him. But 
he has small ears or none at all, and often carries a broom or. his back. 
He wears a cotton girdle though the rest of his costume is like that of 
Gaddi or shepherd and when not whistling he makes the sound clh(d 
ehhd which shepherds use when grazing their sheep, resting or fa- 
tigued. Indeed he is also called Laknu Gadetu or ‘ Lukhna the Gaddi 
youth ’, with whom Gaddi maidens fall in love.i 

A NOTE ON BAIAT. 

Baiat, hai, or 'sale ’ of self, denoting ' one shonld give up one^s own 
desires and submit wholly to the will of him to whom one sells oneselt,' 
To make baiat implies faithful obedience asset forth in the Holy Quran 
and the doctrines inculcated by the Prophet as well as by the acts of 
his Caliphs. 

The laiat m&do at the hands of Prophets and the appointed ones 
of God is made solely with a view to attain to piety. God said to His 
Prophet Muhammad — 

" Those who pledge their faith to thee pledge it to God, the hand 
of God is over their hands — hence whoever shall break his oath will 
suffer for it and whoever shall perform what he covenanted with God to 
him He will give a great reward.” 

In the Chapter called tun nt ahina (Examination or Trial) God ad- 
dresses His Prophet thu- : — 

" O Prophet when believing women come unto thee and make 
baiat that they shall not confuse anyone witii God, nor steal, nor com- 
mit fornication, nor kill their children, nor come with a calumny which 
they (the women, have forged in front of their hands and feet, nor be 
disobedient to thee in doing good things ; take their pledge and pray to 
God to forgive their sins — God is prepared to forgive anl is merci- 
£ul/'2 

' For a song to Sfndhu Bfr see Indian Antiquary, 1909. 

» Verse 10~Cbapter Fatah (Victory) of the Quran, 
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It is mentioned in the Sdhih Bokhdri in the conditions on which 
the Imam should accept a pledge that Ismail, son o£ Abu Ohais, 
said that he had been told by Imam Milik, who was told by Yahya, son 
'f Said Ansari, who was told by Ibada, son of Walid, who was told by 
his father, who in his turn was told by his father Saint Abada that : — 

“ We pledged oar faith to the Prophet to bey his orders in prosperity and 
in suffering, to acknowledge the supremacy of him who should be fit for 
it and not to dispute with him — that we should adhere to what is right 
wherever we lived— that we should tell the truth and that in God’s 
path we should not fear tlie reproach of any persecutor. We were told 
bv Abdulla, son of Yusaf, who w'as told by Imam Malik, who was told 
by Abdulla, son of Dinar, who was told by Abdulla, son of Umar, that 
when we pledged our faith to the Prophet that we would obey his orders 
no said : ‘ Say so far as may be possible.’ ” 

Buiat should he made thus : — If the one who makes it is a man he 
who accepts his pledge should take his hands in his ouu and recite the 
words pertaining to biiat and the other who makes the laiat should 
repeat them j after the repetition of the baiat the Imam, i e., the 
receiver of the pledge, and those present should pray for the stability 
of the faith of the pledger. If the plighter of faith be a woman an oral 
pledge is taken from her — hut her hand is not touched — as Is described in 
tbe Sdhih Bokhdri regarding Hazrat (holy) Aisba that the Prophet 
received oral pledges from women in accordance with tbe mtmlahina. 
The Prophet’s band touched uo woman .save his own wives. .But now- 
a-days some receive the pledge from a woman by holding a cloth which 
jS also held by her 

LEGEND OF DULLA BHATTf. 

Argument. 

DulM or Dulld, son of Farid Khan, is a Bhatti Rajput of the Sandal 
Bar or Sandalwal. He goes to Naina Bas village to enjoy the phdg 
festival in the Holi and during his absence Jalal-ud-Din, his uncle, 
goes to Akbar, the Mughal emperor, to inform him that Dulla is a 
highwavman. I he emperor deputes Mirzas Ala-ud-Din and Zia-ud-Din 
to seize Dulla. Ala-ud-Diu goes to the Sandal Aval with 12,000 men 
Nuramde, Dulla’s wife, dreams that her golden bedstead is broken and 
interprets this omen to mean that Dulhi’s misdeeds will end in 
disaster. Rut her mother-in-law boasts of Dulla's strength. A Dogar 
woman announces that during Dulla’s absence the imperial troops are 
advancing to the attack. She borrows the five garments of Dulla’s 
wife and goes among the soldiery hawking curds. Ala-ud-Dm wants 
to buy some and puts his finger into the jar to taste the curds, w here- 
upon ’ the Dogari grips his arm with such strength that he cannot make 
her let go. The Alirza, in admiration of her physique, offers to make 
her his chief wife — he has fifiO already-- and mounts her on his horse. 
On the road she borrows his sword, on the pretence that she wall 
chase deer, and plunges it into his heart. She carries off his five 
garments to Dulla’s moiher. Zia-iid-Din, the murdered Alirza’s brother, 
hearing of his death lays waste the Sandalwal. Nura, Dulla’s son. 
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rejecting his teacher’s advice to flee, demands his father’s sword from 
his grandmother. Ignoring his mother’s entreaty that he will save 
liimself he takes the sword and kills 25 of his opponents, but his sword 
breaking he is captured, and all his relatives with him. His younger 
sister begs Jaldl-ud-Din to effect her release, but he basely refuses. 
D, ilia’s wife now sends a mirdsi with a letter to Ddlla imploring 
aid. Diilla immediately attacks the Imperial troops and rescues his 
son, with the others. He is about to put Zia-ud-Din to death when 
his mother intercedes, saying he will dishonour her by the murder, 
but, disregarding her prayers, Dillli smites the Mirza on the mouth 
and knocks out his teeth. 

The following songs and ballads are inserted here for the sake of 
the light which they oast on Punjab ways of thought and the relations 
which exist between the various creeds and castes. The Tale of iMirza 
and Sahiban is peculiarly rich in omens : — 

Qissa Build Bhatti Rifjptit sdkin mauza Sindulwdl, ya Sandal Bdr 
Jangal, mufallaqa Zilla Montgomery. 

Akhar Shah bddshdh he zamdna men Dtilld Bhatti Rajput thd. 

TAjie ndm Rabh led, kardega bird pdr. 

Qissj. 

1. Chanda ki bairi bddli, machhli kd bairt jdl ; 

Bandd ki hairan want hai, neki ke din char. 

2. Marddn nun badidn likhdi, lohdn nun kite td'u : 

Mirgdn nun dhupdn likhdi, surdn ko kite ghd'u. 

3. Sukh se soyi sej par supnd dgyd rat, 

Sowarn palang matkid, tute chdron sdl.^ 

4. Mdihe ki bindi bhun pari, meri nnu bal khdga'i ndth, 

Ghurd phutd hdthi ddnt kd, phikd pafd suhdg. 

5. Chore dioen thumakde, karde mdro mar, 

Kid Build terd qaid men, lutjd Sandahvdl : 

6. ‘ Sds ! Yih badiydn hain buri !' 

JjiTAS Laddhbi walida Bulla az Baku : — 

7. Bolt Laddhi : *' Kya kahe F sunle t'ahur bat : 

Gidri ne jdye pinch sat, main shlhn'i ne jdyd ek ; 

8. Jad mera Sher dharuktd kartd mdro mar ! 

Faujdn bddshihi bhdgjdn, murke nd leti sdnsF' 

Baev sas se kaeti uai : — 

9. Bole Nuramde : “ Kya kahe F sunle sdsu, bat : 

Kid chordn ke mdmla, kid jhute kd \aitbdr F 

10. Jaisd Build tun jani, aisa jane nd ko : 

Rdt nachdwe kanchani, din men khele shikar. 

iZiY. the horl7.ont;il pieces, chul, not the legs. The breaking of a bed is always 
regarded a^ a disastrous omen, anl thj overturning of abed under a sleeping man is a 
favourite way 'f manifesting divine or saintly displeasure against him. 
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Bhif pttf4 men hhdgjd, hamko nd lejd sdth. 

Ai sds ri. Tu barjle put ho, badtydn hain bdri ”, 

Kalam Dogaei az walida Bulla — 

12 . Bole Mas to DogaH: “ Sunle, Laddhi bdt ! 

Pdncho Id de hapre, sold Idde singdr”, 

13 . Pdncho pahne hapre, bharla’e sold singdr. 

Sir dhar mathi dudh hi, diee lasKkar darmiydn. 

14 . BaM dahi ptikdrti lashkar he darmiydn : 

Dahl mdngi Mirza ' Ald-ud-din : ‘‘ Maindn thora dahide chakhd’e 

15 . Bharhe ungli cluihh dd pahiinchd pahrd jd’e, 

“ Gild budh, gild biidh hyd hare d Sidhi boli hoi ! 

16 . “ ildrungt lapei'd khenchhe, tere hattis jhar jctenge ddnt : 

Bekhd nahin Build Udjput kd ? Terd lashkar dun lutwd'e, 

• 7 . Bhald chdhe, derd uthd le, nahin lashkar dun lutwd'e 
Bole Mirza : “ Kyd kahe d Sunle, Masto, bdt ! 

18 . Us Build ke kyd hare P sang hamdre chal, 

Begamdt tin sau sdth, sab hi harm sirdar. 

19 . Sone men kardun ohamakdi, sang hamdre chal. 

Matki chatki phorde, charhle ghoTe par." 

20 . Pakar bdnh bithdlai, pare Behli ke rah. 

Dekh stirat ko ro pari, Mirza karejawdb. 

21 . Je katdrd mere hdth de, mirgdn ko mdrdn jd. 

Siitke katdrd Dogari nebdhdid Mitza ke kalje mdnk, 

22 . Pdnchon liye kapre, pdnchon Itye hathydr : 

Qhord jord lelid, dwe Sandalwdl. 

23 . Ghord Iddia thdn se, Laddhi se kari saldm : — 

'Ibdrat. Mirza 'Ald-ud-din jab mdrdgyd, to hhdi Mirza Zid-ud-din 
ne sund, to woh Sandalwdl ko lutne lagd. 

24 . Ddm aur Bhdt luttye dete kabit sund'e. 

Khdsi kanchani Idtiye, lutgyd mdl hawdl. 

25 . Bdlle kd chdohd luttye, lutgyd mdl hawdl, 

Mauld kaldli Idtiye, dende phul shardb. 

26 . Bole Midnji : “ Kya kahe p Sunle Nure bdt ! 

Jd bete, hhdgjd, nahin parjd bddshdh M qaid." 

27 . Je, Qdsi, main bhdgjddn, kul ko dwe Idj. 

Ohalke Ndrd ddndd dwe mahldn ke man : 

28 . Hdth bdndh kardn benti, dddi, sabko merd sdt saldm, 

Maindn midn kd khandd dnde pahunchun faujon darmiydn ”, 

29 . Bole Laddhi : Kyd kahe P Sunle, bete, bdt ! 

Jd, bete mere, bhdgjd, nahin parja bddshdh hi qaid 

30 . “ Jo, dddi, main bhdyjddn, mere kul ko dwe Idj" 

Midn se sdte misri, dwe dehori k% bdtm 
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31. PacTirhts jawdndn ho hdtdd hate Mughal Pathdn, 

Amar se hhandi tdtgyd, lohe ne dedi hdri 

32. Sir se cMra tdrhe da’i mushhdn hdndh, 

Ndrd pargyd qaid men, pargya hddshdh hi qaid, 

33. Nuramde Phulamde hand hogai, pnrgayi hddshdh hi qaid ; 

Mdtd Laddhi handligayi, paj-gayi hddshdh hi qaid : 

34. Phdppht Shamash handhgayi, pargayi hddshdh hi qaid : 

Beti Salerno handhgayi, mi'dn hahti gcPe ? 

35. Bole Salerno : “ Kya kahe ? Sunle, dddd Jaldl Din, hdt ! 

Bdndi harhe r.hhurd, hungi ddman gir. ” 

36. “ Bddshdh hi qaid men turn pari, poti, mere ghi he halt ehirdgh '' 
“Dddd, tuhhm Rdjptit hd nahin hai, hisi bdndi kd jam," 

37. “ Jo jiti murhe dgayi, dungi hhdl hadhcfe ! " 

(Lijiye ndm Rah hd, hirdegd herd pdr /) 

38. Bole Ntiramde : Ryd hahe ? Sunle, mirdsi, hdt ! 

Le parwdna pahuncMye, jdye Naind hds." 

39. *' Charhnd ho, turn chavh chalo, lutgayi Sandalwdl, " 

Le parwdna mirdsi ne jd did Ddlld he hdih. 

40. Bole Btilld : Kyd hahe ? Sunlo, jawdnon, hdt ! 

Jhatd jhat hdthi parga'i, handhgai sone he zin," 

41. Tie dohdgli pasne du-en lashkar darmiydn. 

Lashkar bdje misri karte mdro mdr. 

42. Faujdn Shdh hi hhdgjdn, hhdge Mughal Pathdn, 

Bole Ndra : Kya hahe d ^unle, midn, meri hdt ! 

43. Zara mushhdn hholde, dekhle Ndre he hdfh. 

Jhatd jhat mushhdn hhulgayi, ghoti hd hid sowdr, 

44. Lashhar hdje misri, harte mdro mdr, 

Ghalhe Ziyd-ud-din awtd dive Laddhi he pds : 

45. Betd harhe bachdle, main hungd ddmangir ! 
line men Build pahunchgyd, dive mdtd he pds : 

46. “ Ran hd chor baldde, Mdtd, sack hatd ” ! 

“ Betd ran hd chor hhdggyd : pahuncha Delhi darmiydn " 

47. Bole Mirza : *' Kya kahe ? Sunle, mdtd, hdt ! 

Beta harhe hachdle terd hungd ddmangir," 

48. Bole Laddhi : “ Sun, betd Build, hdt ! 

Jo td usho mdrta, meri hattis dhdr hardm," 

9. Mdrd lepevd hhenchhe Mirza ke hattis jhargaye ddnt, 

Misri Tahcar. 

Bulla Rajput betd Farid Khan rahnewdla Sandalwdl ka thd, 
Mauza ^aind Eds men Bolt kd phdg khelne ^idhud thd. B’dd uske 
jane ke ushe ehdehd Jaldl .'Jin Akbar Iddshdh Delhi ke pds gid and 
idkar farydd knri ki Build muidfaron ko lut letd hai. Bddshdh ne 
Mirza ’ Ald-ud- ' in wa Zid-ud-din ko bhejd ke Dulld ko pakar ■ Ido 
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Mirza hard hazdr fauj leJear Satidalwdl men ayd. Ek roz rd! Jen 
Nuramde Dulld hi istri ne supud deJeha, hi sowar n palanq tut ga-,a, 
has apnt sds se yeh hahd hi yeli hdi huri Tioti hai, tera beta miisdf- 
ron li} lutta hai : sds ne haha hi mene apna beta aisa jana hai hi 
mdnind Shair he hai. Doqri gmedlnn Build hi man he pds dt, us se Build hi 
man ne haha hi merd beta yahdn mavjud nahin hai. Badshdhi finj larne ho 
dyi hai kiyn harun. Bogri qnwdlan ne hahd hi apni ! ahd he pdneho hapre 
mujhe dede men lushhar hi hhahar Idun. Wok hapre pahanhar daht hi 
hdndi sir par rahh k .r fuvj Bddshahi men dahi hechve ho dyi aur lashhar 
he darmiydn an har hahd hi aisa hoi hai hi jo meri dahi mol le. Mirza 
'Ald-ud-din ne dahi mdngi jah wch lehar gayi Mirza ne nngli dahi men 
hhar har zuhdn se lagdni cldhi thijei Bogri he Mirz t hd hdth pahar liya 
aur wuh is qadr tdqat rahUi thi Mh za ne hnrehand chdha hi hdth 
ehhnrdtun magar nahin chlnwa saha Mirza ne. apne dil men hahd hi agar 
isho men apne ghar lejdun aur is se hdlhnche pnida honge to nihdyat 
zordwar honge. Mirza ne vs se hahd tu mere sdth ehal , meri tin sau 
sdth legamdt hain, nnpar sirddrt.vjh hoharunga. Woh ushe sdthhoU, 
rdstah men. miig ghds chug rale the. Mirza hi surat ho dehh har 
ropari. Mirza ne puchha his waste rofi hai, usne hahd hi mere 
pds hathidr hota to unho niarli : main ahsar shihdr hhela harti hUri. 
Mirza ne apna. hhanda usho dediya, us ne qdhu paiar Mirza he hhanda 
mdrd woh margaya aur Mirza he pdnehon hapre lehar Build hi mdn he 
pds dyi. 

Ziyd-ud-din ^dirza ‘Ald-ud-din he hhdi ne yih idl snna, usne hdzdr 
men hit lagddi. Midnji he yahdn Build hd beta Svrd ndm parhtd vhd. 
MUnji ne ns se hahd hi bbd.'ijd, us»r> hahd hi merd hdm hhdyne ha 
nahiri hai, meri hnl ho Id] dwe. Miydn'n he pds s^ apne mahlon men dyd, 
apni dddi sehdfh inrhar hahd hi merd sat saldm hai, vtiidn hd hhanda 
dedo. Mdn ne hahd hi beta txi bhdg'a nahin folddshdh hi qaid men, 
parjdioega, usne hahd hi ;o main bhda jdunga to hul ho Idj layeqi 
tuT talwdr lekar pacMns jawdn more. Amar se hhanda tutgaya, tab 
Ziyd-ud-din ne giraftdr harliya anr nshi ■'n-'-shhdn bdndhin aur ushi do- 
ne mart ho gBaftdr harliya aur ushi phuplii ho giraftdr harliya anr 
ns hi bhain ho giraftdr har liyd. Woh larht Jaidldin sehahne laai hi 
ddda mujho qaid se chhurdo, usne hahd hi main nahiri chhuTdunga. Build 
hi zojah ne parwdna lihh har Mirdsi ho diya hi veil ihiBd he pas lejdo. 
Woh. parxodna lehar gaya aur Ttnlldjhat pat ngayr aur bddshdhi faujho 
mdrne lag a aur apni hete hi mushhdn hholdi aur Mirza Ziyd-ud-dln he 
mdrne ho chala. Zia-ud-dtn D,.lld hi man he pds ayd aur us se pandh 
mdngi, us ne apne bete se haha, jo tu tsho mdregr merd dndh tere par 
hardm hai, usne eh tamdricha aisa Mirza he mdrd hi Mirza he batti 
dint tut gaye. 

Translation?. 

The story of Build, the Bhafti Bdjput, who dioelt in Sandalwdl 
pillage or in the Sandal Bar, a steppe adjoining the 
Montgomery District. 

In the time of the emperor Akbar there lived one Dulla, a Bhatti 
Eaipht. Take the name of the Lord, He will grant vietorv.’ 

Literally, wUl bear the boat across. 
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Story. 

1. The cloud is the euemy of the mooUj and the net of the 
fish : 

Man’s enemy is death, and his days of doing good but a few 
{lit. four). 

3. Trouble is the lot of Man, and often is the iron plunged into 
the fire : 

The sun is the lot of the deer, and wounds are a hero’s lot. 
Song. 

Dulla’s wife : — 

3. “ I was asleep on iny bed at ease, when last night I had a 

dream, 

My golden bed creaked and its four legs broke. 

4. My frontlet fell to the ground and my nose-ring twisted 

badly, ’ 

My ivory wristlets broke, and my wedded happiness turned to 
sadness. 

5. The horse came galloping rapidly ; 

Diilla has been captured, and the Sandal Bar been raided 
(She moralises on her dream : — ) 

6. Oh mother-in law ! These deeds (of Dulla) are indeed evil.” 
Reply of Bully’s mother, Laddhi, to her daughter-in-law 

7. '‘Said Laddhi : what sayest thou, listen, daughter-in-law ! 

The jackal had a litter of five or seven, I, the lioness, brought 

forth one only ” 

8. When my lion roars, he shouts : ‘ Kill ! kill ! ’ 

The king’s forces flee and do not turn to take breath. 

The daughter-in-law says to her mother-in-law : — 

9. Said Nurarade : “ What sayest thou, listen, mother-in-law. 

Why dost Ihou boast of a robber’s and a liar’s deeds ? 

1 0. May no one bear a son like Dulla : 

By night he hold- a dance of courtezans, by day he hunts 
{{.e., he robs). 

11. In trouble he flees away and takes not us with him. 

O good mother, admonish thy son, his deeds are indeed evil.” ® 
The Dogar’s wife speaks 

1 2. Said Masto Dogari : “ listen, Laddhi, to me. 

Bring the five robes and sixteen ornaments.” 

* Literally, nine times. 

* This is part of the dream. 

’ Cf. verse 5 above. 
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13. She put on the five robes and bedecked herself with the six- 

teen ornaments. 

Putting a pot of milk on her head she went in among the troops. 

14. She hawked her curds among the troops. 

Mirza Ala>ad-Din asked for a curd, he said “ give me a little 
to taste ! ” 

15. Taking it up with his fingers he tasted it. She grasped his 

arm and said : 

Why dost thou talk nonsense? Talk plain sense. 

16. I will buffet you, and all your thirty-two teeth will fall out : 
Hast thou not seen Ddlla Rajput, 

17. If yon wish for your own good, strike your camp, else I 

will have it plundered. 

Said the Mirza, What sayest thou ? Hearken Masto ! 

18. What wilt thou do with thy Diilla ? Come with me. 

I have three hundred and sixty ladies, of all will I make 
thee queen (mistress) . 

19. I will make thee glitter with gold. Come with me. 

Break the jar, and mount my steed. 

20. Grasping her arm he placed her in the 'saddle, and took the 

Delhi road. 

Looking in his face she felt a-weeping and the Mirza inquired 
the cause. 

(The Dogri replied) — 

21. “ If thou wdlt give me your dagger, I will go and kill deer.^' 

Drawing the d igger she, the Dogri, thrust it into the 
Mirza's heart. 

22. She took the five robes and the five weapons. 

Taking his horse and his garments she came to Sandalwal. 

23. She tethered the horse in the stable and greeted Laddhi. 

When Mirza Ala-ud-Din had been killed his brother Mirza 

Zia-ud-Din heard of it. He began to ravage the Sandal 
Bar : — 

Verses, 

24. He plundered the Dum and the Bhat ; they chanted verses. 

He plundered the chief prostitutes, goods and chattels. 

25. He plundered Dulla-’s uncle of his goods and chattels : 

He plundered Maulu the vintner who sold the wine. 

26. The Mian said to Nura’ : listen to me 

Ply hence or the King will cast you into the prison.'-’ 

* DuUa’s son. 
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27. O Qazi, if I flee dishonour will fall o.i my family. 

Nura went to his palace. 

2S. “ With joined hands, grandmother, I beseech thee sevenfold 

greeting to all. 

Give me my Lord’s sword : I will go among the forces.” 

29. Laddhi said: — “ What sayest thou? Hearken, my son ! 

Flee or the royal prison awaits thee.” 

30. Grandmother, if I fly, disgrace will befall my kin. 

He drew the sword from its scabbard, and came out of the 
porch . 

33. He slew outright twenty-five of the Mughal Pathan youth. 

By fate’s decree his sword broke and the steel betrayed him. 

32. Taking the turban from his head they bound his hands behind 

him. 

Thus was Nura taken, taken and cast into the imperial prison. 

33. Ntiramade and Phulamde * were taken captive and cast into 

the imperial prison. 

The mother Laddhi was taken, and cast into the prison. 

34! Shamash, the aunt of Dulla, was taken, and cast into the prison , 
Salerno, his daughter, was taken, calling on her father. 

35. Said Salerno:— “ Listen grandfather Jalal-ud-Din 
Release me as a slave girl, or I will seize thy skirt ! ” ^ 

36. “Thou hast fallen into the imperial prison. I will fill my 

lamp with ghi, ” * 

“ Grandfather, thou art of ao Rajput stock, but the son of a 
slave-girl. ” 

37. “ If I return alive, I will have thee flayed. ” 

Repeat the Lord’s name * for He will take the boat across. 

38. . Said Nuramde : — Listen mirdsi, 

Take this letter to Nainabas. 

39. If thou desirest to attack, then attack e^uickly, Sandalwal has 

been plundered. 

The mirdsi took his letter and gave it into Dulla’s hand. 

* Wives of DuUa. 

’ In the next world. A better traaslition appea'S to be — Tbou hast eot me imprisoned 
at last, but at the Uay of Judgment I will seize thy skirt, e 'accuse thee of this wrong.’ 
Salerno knows J ilal-nd-Din to bo the cause of her distress, but will not stop to implore his 
mercy. 

* In sign of rejoicing . 

’ Spoken by the poet. 
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40. Duila said ‘ Listen, comrades! ^ 

And in a moment the saddles were on, with the gold laced 
saddle cloths. 

41 . On both sides they attacked and came into action. 

Swords rang in the field, and (Ddlla^s men) slevv right and left. 

42. The King’s forces fled, fled the IMaghal and Pathan. 

Said Niira ; — " Listen father, to my words ! 

43. Loose my bonds a little and see Nura’s deeds.” 

Speedily his bonds were loosened, and he mounted a mare. 

44. Swords rang in the field and (Dulla and his men) slew right 

and left. 

Zia-ud-Din came on foot to Laddhi : — • 

45. “ Sav'e me as if I were thy son I will cling to thy skirt 

(hereafter) .” 

Meanwhile Dulla came up and drew near his mother ; — 

46. “ Point out to me the thief * of the field ; mother tell me truly. 

My son the chief of the field has fled and reached Delhi.” 

47. Said the Mirza : “ Mother hear me I 

Save me as thy son or I will seize thy skirt.” 

48. Said Laddhi — Listen Dulla, my son 

If you slay him you will defile my thirty-two streams of milk. 

49. He gave the Mirza a buffet which knocked out his thirty- 

two teeth. 


THE STORY OF DATA RAM THE GUJAR, BY KALA JOGI 
OF KHAUjDA in THE AMBALA DISTRICT. 

Jag men rahe Oujar jam nanM dub, 

Aur ghds sab jal jdengi, raheqi dub ki dub. 

Oujar Til Gujreti bSle : — “ Sun Dayd, merl bat, 

Sond chdndl bohtd pahnd, moti pahne nd’e, 

Lidde mujhe sdnche moil. 

Moti hi laridn lade, pahnungi sdnche motl, 

Moti par shauq merd, moti bigar ^ main na jlti,” 

Jlwe Dayd Rdm dddhdri, sohni surat par lodrl. 

“ Gujari ne tere boll mdri bhar he mdrd tir 
Yd lade mujhe sdnche moti yd hojd faqtr. 

Ghddar Gujrdt M Idde, lahiighd Multan kd Idde 
Sdlu Sdngdner hd Idde, hanghl Karndl ki Idde, 

Missl Bihll hi Idde, mehndi Ndrnaul ki Idde, 

‘ Ronaway. 

’ Sigar, for baghair. 
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Churd Pdm'pat hd lade, surma Panjdb M lade. 

Jutd Peshawar kd lade." 

Jiwe Bayd Ram dudhdrt, sohni surat par wart. 

Baft Oujari moti mange, ehhoti ho dilgtr. 

Bolt Oujari sds pd awe, nainSn dhaltd nir : — 

“ Saukan inert moti mange, Bayd kahtn mdrdjdgd , 

Gdnwari sunni hojd'egi, 

Larhe mare ro marenge, 

Moti kis par pahnegi " 

Jiiee Bayd Ram dudhdri, sohni surat par wdri. 

“ Nd mdtd meri ear tidr ro’e, na jhure man men, 

Ab ke phereym hirjdnye, Bayd janmdn nd’ie, 

Moi’e kd to sag ^ na kariye, ranwds ^ ki sewd kariye. 

Ran men hete ko pde, Gdmri kd rdj kariye." 

Jiwe Bayd Ram etc. 

" Ld Giijari, mere pdnchon kapre. Id mere pdnchon hathidr. 
Than se Id meri Laili ghori, main ho chaltin sawdr, 

Bolin ko jdke gherun Id dun tajhe sdnnhe moti , 

Gujari tujhe dn pahnddin." 

“ Satan mere jitd rakye ! 

Ami^ tal pita rahye 
Ufjd'e terd hhawar nimdnd, 

Bunyd se kyd le jdnd ? 

Neki tere sang chalegi, 

Badi badshdh ke jcfdge." 

Jiwe Bayd Rdm etc. 

Ghhinkte Bayd ne ghori peri ohayh ton {I'ttd tang, 

Yd Gujar kihin mdrdjd'egd, yd maehegd gang . 

Jiwe Bayd Rdm etc. 

Ord barfe* Bhore barge, barge sab parwdr, 

Ujalapur ki randi barge, ‘ mat jd tu meri ydr,' 

Sandal teri heti barge, ran men terd betd barge, 

Bdbil ^ hind na jiwenge kitdri khd’e marenge. 

Jiwe Bayd Rdm etc. 

Ankh Bayd, teri madh ke pidle, 

Bhau'dn bani kamdn 

Achhd sohnd gabru Bayd rup did Kartdr, 

Minchhdn teri bal khd rahin. 

Jiwe Bayd Rdm etc. 

Pdn sail ghori chhe^ Bayd ne rasta gherdgd*e, 

Shahr Behli ddla chale, Mlrdnpur ko jd’e. 

Bayd ne rasta gherd. 

* = sorrow, moutning. 

* fioMtorfi -=one who dies on the field of battle. 

5 Ami, S. = water of life, nectar, 

‘ Barjnd ■= restrain. 

° Babal, hnsband. 
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Jiive Dayd Rdm etc. 

Nauhat KJidn jab Suba 1 kahtd : — Suno,jawdno, hdt, 

Turn main Dayd Jcaunsd mujko do latd’e 
TJsTce main sisTio Icdtim jite Jco kahhi na chhSrun ” 

Jd Dayd Ram pattbe ne jhuTc Tie kari saldm. 

Nauhat Khdn ne hihdld mdrd, 

Dayd gyd hachd'e. 

Dayd Allah ne rakkhd. 

Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc. 

Dola men ek begam bole : — “ Sitno, Dayd, meri bdt, yih dola tere 
he kaliin hone de parle par. 

Terd insdf kariod'un gdmri jdgtr diivd'un, ” 

Jiive Dayd Rdm etc. 

Nd lutun terd mdl khazdm, nd lutun banduq. 

Woh chizdn hatldde, begam, jdhdn hai sandiig . 

Kahiye jis men sdnche moti 
Moti ha mam hhukd dyd, 

Qnjari r.e moti mdnge 
Jiive Dayd Rdm etc, 

Ndn btfi ke ndn lute pdn wdle ka pdn 
Ek tambolan aisi luti Idkh takd qtirbdn. 

Zilfdn wain hal khdrahi 
Jiive Dayd Rdm etc, 

Moti M tin lafidn luti, 

Chddar Gujrdt hi luti, 

Lahngd Multdn kd lutd, 

Sdlu Sdngdner kd Idtd 
Kanghi Karndl ki luti, 

Chiird Fdnipat kd lutd 
Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc. 

Sdchche moti hit Daya ghar ko pahinchdjd'e, 

Yih moti ki laridn, Gdjdrl, pahno man chit Id'e, 

Gujari singdr bandive : — 

‘‘ Saidn meri jitd rahye, 

Amijal pitd rahye 
Urjd’e terd hhaur nimdnd 
Dunyd se kyd lejdnd ? 

NeM tere song chalegi, 

Badidn hddshdh ke jd’dngi. 

Jiive Dayd Rdm etc. 

Translation. 

Tlie Gujavs are like J/d grass. 

Other grasses get burnt up, but the diib is ever green 
The Gdjar^s wife said 5 — “ Listen, Days Ram, 

I have had gold and silver to wear in plenty, but never a pearl. 
Bring me real pearls ! 


’ Suba =• Governor. 
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Bring me strings of pearls, I would wear real pearls. 

On pearls have I set my heart, without pearls I cannot live/^ 

Long live Daya Ram, 

Let me immolate myself for the beauty of thy face ! 

“ Thus the Ciujari mocked at thee, and the arrow hit the mark ! 
Either bring me real pearls, or turn beggar, 

Bring me a shawl from Gujrat and a gown from Multan, 

Bring me sdlu from Sanganer, and a comb from Karnal. 

Bring me toothpowder from Delhi, and henna from Narnaul. 

Ivory bangles from Panipat, antimony from the Punjab, 

And shoes from Peshawar/'’ 

Long live La yd Ram etc. 

The Gujar’s elder wife demanded pearls and his second wife was 
vexed. 

In tears she went to her mother-in-law, her eyes shed tears. 

“ My co-wife is demanding pearls, and Daya will be ruined. 

The village will be ruined. 

Our sons will perish. 

On whom wilt thou put pearls ? ” 

Long live Ram etc. 

Do not weep, mother, do not repent and consider. 

That Daya was never born. 

Mourn not my death, but worship me as I die on the field of battle. 
Send me to the battlefield, and rule my little village.” 

Long live Daya Rdm etc. 

“ Bring Gujari, my five garments, and my five weapons. 

From her stable bring Laili, my mare, I will mount her and 
away. 

I will lay in wait for a palanquin, and bring real pearls. 

My Gujari, for tnee to wear.'’-’ 

“May Heaven prolong my husband’s life ! 

Long may he drink the water of life. 

The soul is to quit this body. 

What can be taken away from this world ? 

Good deeds will go along with thee. 

With the king will go ill deeds.” 

Long live Daya Ram etc. 

He saddled the mare while sneezing, and the girth broke as soon 
as he mounted. 

Either the Gujar will perish somewhere or a battle will begin. 

Long live Daya Ram etc. 


HHHH 
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Ihe stoi'y of Dayd Bdm Gujar. 

Aura, Dhanra and the whole family restrained him. 

The courtesan o£ Ujalapur dissuaded him, saying, ‘ don^t go, my 
beloved.'’ 

Sandal, thy daughter, dissuaded thee, and to the battlefield thy son • 
would not have thee go 

Without my father we will not live, we will die by the dagger. 

Long live Lagd B.dm etc. 

His eyes are cups of wine. 

His eyebrows are like a bow, 

A fine and handsome lad is Daya, to whom the Creator gave beauty. 
Thy moustachios are twisted. 

Long live BaydRdm etc. 

Urging on 500 horse DayA stopped the highway, 

From Delhi city went the palanquin, on its way to MirAnpur, 

Daya stopped the way. 

Long live Dayd Rdm etc. 

When Naubat Khan, Governor, said : — “ Listen, my men, 

Where is ! /aya, tell me, 

I will cut off his head, and never let him go alive.'" 

Daya Ram went and bowed. 

Naubat Kh^n hurled a spear. 

But Daya Ram dodged it. 

Day a was preserved by God. 

Long live Dayd Rdtn etc. 

In the palanquin a lady spake : — “ Listen, Daya this palanquin 
belongs to a friend of thine, let it pass. 

1 will see that justice is done thee, and have a village bestowed on thee.’^ 
Long live Dayd Rdm etc. 

I will not rob thy treasure, or thy fire-arms. 

Tell me, lady, what things are in your coffers. 

Tell me, wh.ere are the real pearls ? 

For pearls I came in search. 

My Gujari yearns for pearls. 

Long live T’ayd Rdm etc. 

The baker's loaves were looted and the betel leaf-seller's betel leaves, 
A tamolan (female betel leaf-seller) was looted who was so beauti- 
ful that one would not care to part wi h a hundred and thousand 
takag foT her sake. 

Her locks were curled 
l.ong live Dayd Ram etc. 

He plundered three strings of pearls, 

A shawl of Gujrat, 
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A gown of Multarij 
Sdlu from S^ng^ner, 

A comb from Karnal, 

Bangles from Panipat. 
long live B'lyd. Ram etc. 

He stole real pearls and brought them home, and asked Gdjari 
wear the pearls with pleasure. 

And his Giijari adorned herself : — 

“ Long may my consort live, 

Long may he drink the water of life. 

Thy soul is to fly away. 

What can be taken from this world ? 

Good deeds will go along with thee. 

With the king deeds eril. 

Long live Uaya Ram, etc. 

KISSA MIRZA AUR SAHIBAN KA. 

Pirdn dd Pi'r MoM-nd dm, ghimdn dd Qutb Farid ! 

Zidrat chalnd pir dt, rdhui ghat xvohir ! 

Bolan Miumre hhunin'dn, japan faqir Farid, 

Nangidn dendd kapre, bhukhe bhojan kMf ! 

As kar dwan mangte, Dilli chhad Kashmir, 

As pujdnwdd jiimal di, merd Shaikh Bahdwal pir, 

Oharhde Mirze Khdn nil mdn matti de khari : — 

‘ Jis ghar hoe dosti, us nd jdyo gali. 

Tapan kardhe tel de sir wich Idt i ali. 

Supne andar mdryo, teri surat khdk rali. ’ 

Oharh de d/irze Khan nii, Wanjal ^ dendd mat ; — 

‘ Sun farzandd merid lajj di bannhin pag ! 

Banndn Bhattdn di dosti, khuri jinhdn di mat ! 

Ape Idwan ydrydn, dpe dendiydn das ! 

Pare bigdni baithke, mandi nd karye kat ! 

Lathi hath ndh dnwdi ddnishmanddn di pat,’ 

Bhain ne u-dgdn phiTlaydn Ghat Allah di kdr : — 

‘ Siini. xoird Mirzd merd ! Bah ke kdj sawdr ! 

Ek jdn'ji, ek mdnji, ek tere wekhan hdr ! 

Hathi sardi batkhdn, tdzl jhuleii darbdr ! 

Kaj wahuna main pliirdn : mainu ki kdjdn ndl r 
Ka i mahin ku'i ghoridn , unthdn di ditti katdr 1 
Aj dd tear tald jd, ivdg pichhdn bhtmd. 

Jciwdb Mirza ki phtipphi : — 

* Sutti supnd wdchd, supnd buri balde ! 

Burdjhotd kheldd, Mugldn kuthd de! 

Kdli jehi dumni lagi, birhon ay ! 

‘ Wanjal, Mirza’s fat her, 
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Siron miindra dhai payd, mahal gid harhdye ! 

Aj lid wdr tald jd, wag picJihdn hJiawd ! 

Bete HaSrat Ali de, Hasan Hussain hhird !’ 

Larde ndl Yahudidn, harde hahut jangdye. 

Horn nd mite paighambardn, tun hhi mann razdye. 

Yih gal harke MirZa chalagayd, rdstd men ek ndi se mJd, us se 
punchhd : Tere pds M hai ? Usne kahd : — ' Mere pds pitdri suJidg sutrdh di 
hai. ’ Mirza ne pitdri khoU^ apm bakki nti chabuk mdrid, tad Bakki ne 
jawdb dittd ; — 


Jawdh Bakki kd, 

‘ Maindn mdrd kord, jadd nu Idyo Idj ; 

Main hurdn di bhain Padinani, utri tainun ddj ; 

Meri qadar na pdyo dshka, haisen jat nihhdg.' 

Bakki se Mirza ne hdih jorkar kahd ke mainphul gayd. Phir Bakki 
dauf chali, aur janj nun ja milt. Phir Mirze ne sdre janj wdlon ki pagvi 
utdrli, aur apni mdst Bibo ke ghar chaldgyd. Jab logon ne janj ko bagair 
pagri ke dekhd to janj ne jau-db dia ki : — ‘ Tumhdre dohte ne sddi pagri 
utdrli' Unhon ne kahd : ‘ Sdnun khahar nahin Mirza kiththe hai. ’ Ih gal 
sunke Mirze ne Bibo ko dkhiyd: ‘ Mdsi hun Sdhibdn ndn Idwen, to main 
bachdd hdn,’ Bibo ne apne bhird ko kahd : ‘ mainh sui hai, kattd nahin 
jhaldi. Log kahden hain ke je gdnd baddi bakliydn chdre tdn katta jhalle.' 
Uske hhiid Khiwd ne apni gdne baddi dhi ndn uhde ndl kardittd. Mirze 
kol legayi. Bono dpas men mile. Milkar Sdhibdn apne makdn ko halH. 

Changi bhali ghalion, aion modhe lagg ! 

Kise ghdd gaj mdrid gdyd kaUja chat ? 

Sdhibdn ghalli tel ndn gayi pasdri di hat. 

Pdrd kise nd tolid, jin tolid tin ghat. 

Mirze kilh'dn thokidn, mahlin charhd jdye, 

Hathon gold deke, Sdhibdn laddijdye. 

‘ Je td bhukha dudh dd devdn, dudh piyd. ’ 

‘ Main bhukhd nahin dudh kd, dudhon bhukh nd j. . 

Bhuihd tere ’ishk dd, khol tani gal Id ! 

Ohaliye Bdndwdd ndn ; jehri hare Khudd ! 

Kaldm Sdhibdn, 

‘ Kaki buri rdngli , thallon dnwdi tor. 

Je nahin si ghar bdp de, mang lidwan hor. 

Ohore wir Shamir * de sabhe rdtab khor, 

Khdnde khand nihdrydn, lurde summ taker ! 

Bhaniydn jdn na denge, ddalliydn de chor ! ’ 

Jawd'j Mirza. 

‘ Bakk i wekh na dublt, jhure chit nd pd ! 

Pdde ndl pakherudn, tdzi kaun baldye, 

Bakki ndn rowan farishte, maind roye Khudd ! 

* Brother of Sahibfa 
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Oharh meri hel te, Kdbd sis niwdye ! 
le chalun Ddndwdd nd, tainu tafti nd lage wd ! ’ 

Lng kaJite hain. 

‘ 'AsTiak ratte ashkdn. kolhti ratte tel ! 

Tanj ivagdiri rahgayi, huhe haithd mel ! 

ThdU hatnd rahgayd, Ttiijppi tel plmlel / 

Jlidnjar sane pitdn'dn, gaJine sane haniaiV 
Sdhibdn ilina legayd, ghat Ealcki di bail !’ 

Musannif kahtd hat 
‘Jand, kaHr, wdri, berydn, bdri fhall ghane, 

Sdivi'n sanj de nikle, sdr( rdt bhane. 

Tdngu malle maiit de, khalldn wdng dhawen, 

Hdnj bigdni mdrke bdre kiyon sawin P ' 

Jaicdb Sanima tidin'. 

‘ Sammdn mdht ktikiyd, iharg siydldn di bar, 

Kahende bnri luvi nd, tain nd mutydr, 

Ujaf mallo piyddo, d indi malln aswdr ! 

Sdu'dn Mirza mdrnd, karhe haul kardr-’ 

Jawdb Mirza, 

Panje sdni bdlde, pauje thaddi de jand 
Gol kiye goliydn, wekh mah gaytn de and. 

Daih daih mdrgaye sdrmdn, bari pahan chorang 
Main ivadhiyd nak jinjid dd, langaya panj nad 
Merd mathd Dandivdd nun ditti, siydldn nu kand. 

Jawdb Kalda Jogni. 

‘ Bhtikhi Kalle pukdrdi, je Sumer weji, 

Jdndi war de main dittlii, ek Bakki, do j{ ! 

Kanni lunde sir midhiydn, kise bhaJi di dhi. 

Wide nninh ton palltdah gayd, net Idj na lih ! 

Jamnd te marjdwana, mauton darnd ki P ’ 

Jawdb Sdhiban. 

‘ Uth Mirza suttiyd ! Kai dye aswdr ’ 
iatlithin neze rdngle, karde ‘ mdro mdr.j 
Sahin dhdndau dprte, nahin niir shikdr, 

Uth ! Bakki te charh baliye ! Warye Ddndwdd, ' 

Jawe'tb Jlirza. 

Vnehe disde jhaunrre rnkhdn bdhj ginin, 

Bhdyiydn bdhj nd jorydn, puttdn Idhj nd nan ! 

Wekh jandore ki chhatri, tliancii is di chhdti 
Balk dhaunkd leliyd, 'jag wich rahiigd nan. 

^Hamad, a pocket Quran, worn in token ot pilgrimage, in a gold embroidered crimsoi. 
velvet or red morocco case slang by red silk cords over the left shoulder : Burton’s Al- 
Madina, I, pp. 142, 239, 
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Jawdh Sdhibdn. 

Kutte mir Shamir de, chhapvi an rcare ! 

Lamb javjdn mukhr'^ (bhan ! ) hatti ran chathe ! 

Sal wich patke matit de (ivahydn) an phare ! 

Jdf nun sdngdn uthihidn, pakhhi pain grire I 
Kliari ne lidnj hltd h'ya, ItUyd khub rare ! 

Jatcdh Mirza. 

Mandd ki'td, Sdhibdn ! Tarkash tangio Jand ! 

Sau sath kdni k\dn dt diyan siydhnwand ! 

Pahle Khan Shamir min, duje kulle de tang ! 

Tije mdrdn us mi,jidhipahh' tu mang ! 

Ghauthi wich asmdn de jhaV, Jhar payen patang ! 

Talwdrdn jhurm it ghattayd, tirdn pdyi (land ! 

Siron mudasd lehgayd, nangi ho gauf jhand 
Kalla Mirzd mdrid, mtidh vd bhdyi band ! 

Je bhdyi honde dpne laye Siydldn nu wand ! 

Translation. 

Saint of all saints is Muhi-ud-Din and the axis of all devotees is 
Farid! 

On a pilgrimage to this saint would I go ! 0 guide pat me on 
the way I 

The doves male and female coo the name of Faqir Farid 

Who giveth clothes to the nahed and feedeth on rice and milk the 
hungry ! 

Full of hope come the needy, from Delhi and Kashmir, 

And the desins of all are fnlfillej hy my Shaikh, Bahawal Pir. 

By Mirza Khan as he was mounting to set forth, his mother 
stood and advised him : — 

‘ Enter not the street wherein dwells your sweetheart, 

I saw cauldrons of heated oil whence arose fiery flames. 

I dreamt Thou hadst been slain and thy body mingled with dust.^ 

To Mirza Khan as he was mounting to set forth Wanjal wave 

‘ Heark O my son ! Bind fast the turban of honour ! 

Vain is tha friendship of women and dancers, for they are rotten ! 
They themselves make friendships, which they themselves betray. 
Sitfing in a stranger's company, speak ill of no man I 
Even the wise when they h.ave lost honour cannot regxin it.' 

His sister too seized his reins and bale him trust in God : — 

‘ Hearken, Mirza, my brother ! stay and set thy affairs a-right ! 

On the one hand are the wedding party and its attendants, on the 
other the lookers-on ! 
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The elephant moves in Winter, but only the racer is found at 
Court ! 

Listlessly I wander about, for what have I do with them ? 

So many milch-buffaloes, so many mares and strings of camels ! 

Let but this day go by ! Turn Thy steed again ! 

The reply of .M irza's father's sister : — 

‘ Whilst I slept I dreamed a dream — a fearful dream ! 

That while a buffalo-calf was lowing the Mughals came and 
slaughtered it ! 

A dark-browed songstress stood beside the porch ! 

The lofty towers fell down, and the palace crushed in ruin ! 

Let but this day go by ! Turn thy steed ag.iin ! 

Sons of Hazrat Ali were the brothers Hasan and Husain, 

Fighting with the Jews they fought many battles 

Even the Prophets escaped uot what was doomed to pass, do thou 
also yield to Fate ! ' 

Thus speaking iMirza went his way and meeting a barber on 
the road asked him what he had. He said : — he had a small basket of 
toilet requisites ' ‘ This Jlirza opened. Then he struck Bakki his 
mare with his whip and she replied : — 

‘ By whipping me thou hast brought dishonour on thy ancestry ; 

I am sister to the virgins of Paradise, as Padmani come to thee 
in dower ; 

My worth thou hast not prized, my lover, being but a luckless 

hooT. 

Clasping his .hands together Mirza spoke to Bakki : -I forgot. 
Then Bakki galloped on and overtook the wedding processions and 
Mirza took off all the parjHs of its members and went to his 
mother's sister Bibo’s house. When people saw the procession with- 
out a pagri in it its members retorted that it was her daughter's 
son who had removed them. The people said they did not know 
where Mirza was. Hearing this Mirza said to Bibo: — ‘ Aunt ! 
I can only be saved if thou bringst Sahiban.' Bibo said to 
her brother : ‘ Our she-buffalo has calved, but she will not suckle 
her calf. People say that if a newly wed g'rl feed her on boiled grain 
she will suckle her calf. Thereupon her brother Khiwa sent his newh'- 
wed daughter along with her. She took her to Mirza. They met, 
and after meeting Sahiban went off home again. 

I had sent them hence hale and hearty, but thou comest leaning on 
another's shoulder ! 

Has some ghdzi pierced they liver through with his goad ? 

Sahiban was sent to fetch oil and went to the grocer's shop, 
containing henna, a comb, red thread etc. 
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Yet no one gave her full weight, whosoever weighed gave short 
weight. 

Mirza drove in pegs and by them climbed into her mansion. 

After searching (the text is obscure and not translatable here). 
Sihiban says : — 

‘If thou art athirst for milk I can give thee milk to drink.' 
Mirza says : — 

‘ I am not thirsty for milk. Milk would not appease my thirst.' 
I hunger for thy love ' ! Now loose thy girdle and embrace me ! 

Let us then go to Dauawad, and may God do what He wills ! 
Sahibau’s reply 

‘ Thy light brown mare hath come afar from the steppes. 

If thy father’s house had not another, thou should'st have borrowed 
one. 

The steeds of Shamir, my brother, all are stall-fed on sweetened 
food, 

Fed on sugar and flour mixed tog.other they stamp their hoofs ! 

So fast are they that they will not let seducer escape or runaways 
like us take flight ! ’ 

Mirza's reply : — 

Think not that Bakki is lean, nor let despair afflict them ! 

She can outpace the birds in their flight and no racer can 
match her. 

For Bakki the angels weep as weeps God for me ! 

Mount my steed, bowing thy head to the Ka’aba ! 

I will carry ihee to Dauabad, not even the sirocco shall catch thee !' 
People all say : — 

‘ Lovers are with lovers, as is an oil-press with oil,! ' 

The wedding procession was left in the lurch, and the visitors 
sitting at the door 1 

In the dish pomade remained, and in the goatskin some scented 
oil 1 

In the box ankle-rings yet left and ornaments of all kinds, even the 
hamail. 

Mirza put Sahiban on the back of his mare and carried her off ! 
Saith the poet : - 

Thro’ the dense jungle studded with jand, karir and wild shrubs, 
Setting out at dawn they spent the whole night travelling. 

Death watched his opportunity, the pair panting like bellows. 
Stealing another man’s property why do you sleep in the forest ? 
Samman's reply 
‘ Samman Mahi called aloud, 

I he brown milch buffalo in the dense forest is missing and the 
belle is not among the spinsters spinning. 
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Follow the untrodden path ye who are a-foot and follow the 
beaten path ye who are mounted. 

Pledge your honour and kill Mirza alone.’ 

Mirza’s reply : — 

My face towards Dtinawad, and my back towards Sial. 

Kal’s reply : — 

Kalla empty stomached called out — live, O Sammir live ! 

I saw Bakki with two riders entering the jungle ! 

With rings in her ears, wearing her hair braided, — the daughter 
of a man. 

Goes unveiled without shame or sorrow ! 

Mao is mortal, wherefore then fear death? * 

Sahib .in’s address : — 

‘ Else sleeping Mirza ! Many horsemen have arrived. 

With coloured lances in their bands, crying ‘kill him,’ ‘kill 
him.’ 

They are not looking for themselves, nor are they a hunting party. 
Get up and mounting Bakki let us reach Danab^d.’ 

Mirza’s reply : -• 

The cottages in a village look high when no trees surround it, 

No pair can be without a brother and no name without a son ! 

Look at the shady tree and its refreshing shade, 

Let me snatch a short rest and leave my name in the world, 
Sahilan’s reply -. — • 

Lo ; Shamir’s dogs have come and entered the pond ! 

A tall youth with muffled face has come ! 

The angels of death put round our necks the rings of death ! 

As a Jat struck with hail on his side, 

Mirza was openly plundered, losing his all ! 

Mirza’s answer : — 

Sahiban thou did still to hang thy quiver on the jand tree ! 

My 160 arrows would have the Sials ! 

My first arrow would have hit Khan Shamir and my second struck 
the flank of his steed ! 

With the third I should have aimed at him to whom thou wast 
betrothed ! 

My fourth would have flown to the sky and brought down moths I 
Now are they encompassed by swordsmen urged on by bowmen I 
The turban fell from his head, and his hair was uncovered ! 

Mirza fell alone, unaided by brother or kinsman ! 

If his brothers had been there, each would have coped with band 
of the Sials. 


mi 
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a/TMlRjN SAYYID HUSSAIN WAU. 

The Som of Mieah Sattid Hussain, tee Saini 

j ( Shaikh musdhib huzurg the ddnd, 

\Mirdn Say y id Hussain ndl jd parhd dogdnd, 

f Shaikh Shahdb se le le masldh, 

X Khdsi poshdk manga' i. 

( Ghird hard, hard thd jdmd, 

\ Patkd hard kamar se bhdrt. 

f Hart ddp talwdr ndl ji, 
t So kamar btch latkd'i. 

j f Gainde k{ dhdl par hard phulji, 

X Roghan kt chamke siydht. 

f Khdsah kafdr pah zdlim dhdr ji 
X Guthi maine ki hari laga'i, 

( Tukke hare bhare the tarkash, 

X Tin san chdtar chatrd'i, 

{ Nezd hard, hari thi bairakh,^ 

X Hari bhaundi si ndl jhan nd'i. 

C Khankd ghord sdz sab zin hard ji, 

^ sar kalghi hari sdhd’i, 

C Hard posh aur bakhtar poshji, 
i Aur Mirdn ke sang chalte sdr sipdhi, 

( Mirdn bhaye aswdr khing ke dpar, 

X Sang hari fauj bdod’i. 

( Kdfar bahut, Turk the thure, 

Mirdn Sayyid Hussain sidhe kiye ghot e. 

y Mirdn ne sidhe kiye ghore, 

X Bdje tabal aur (akore. 

( Ali All karke jore, 

(; Ran men larte ndrd sdre. 

Mirdn ki ch^li hdl aswdri. 

^ ( Faujdn gad bad bahin hdl, 

\Liyd teghe ko nikdl, 

( Larte dpd men hasmdl, 

X Ran men phaild hai guldl. 

Ran ki suno bis taiydri. 

(Ran men hone Idyi karoli, 

XRete Rdjputdn mdren goli. 

i " Aisi machi jaisi holi, 

Bhigi rakton men choli. 

Ohhut rakt bhari pichkdri, 

' Bairaq, P, Bsirak or-kh, H. •> a flag. 



The song of Mirdv- Sayyid Hussain. 

( dndht to gambhtr, 

^ (irti retd jo 'ahir, 

2 q f Chhdte hdlchht aura tir, 

\ Dubd lohd men sharir. 


Wahdn pard judh ek bhdri. 


Ran men kddd ek Shaikh, 
Mauld rakhtd uskt tek ! 

Tdrd sarmukh dyd dekh, 
Usne balchhi mdri phek. 


Tdrd ne simat sdng jab mart. 

Zakhm Shaikh Abu ne khdyd, 

Aur unko Mauld ne bachdyd. 

Sote tege ko lagdyd, 

Kdt Tdrd ko girdyd. 

Rdjd ke lagd zakhm tart kdri. 


f Gayi kdfar kt jdn, 

jaltd dozakh ke darmiydn. 


Lard Mtrdn kd jawdn, 
Hdd Mauld miharwdn. 


Rdjd M bhdg gayi fauj sdrt. 


( Khabarddr khabren dain : 

\ Rdjd yeh hi ’arz hai meri : 

f Khet rahd Mirdn ji ke hdth, 

\ Bhan dhan Sayyid aur saiddd ! 

C Larte guzri sdri rat, 

\ Kahi halkdre ne bdt. 

Rdjd ki ghunghat fauj khd gayi sdri. 


30 


f Jab Tdrd mdrd gayd, 
t Mirdn fateh kari Kartdr, 

f Khabar bhayi Pirthi Rdo ko, 

^ Sun ulti khdi pachhdr. 

( Ulti khdyi pachhdr ji nainon nir dwe bhard. 

^ K6’i Idtve loth tithd ke ydn hukm dp Rdjd hard 

C Rdjd farmdwe bhd'i ko buldwe, 

7 Are d'i re bahiyd mdno bdt hamdri ! 

C Tdrd mdrd jdive nd tujhe Idj dwe ? 

\Are d'i re bahiyd tdtibdnh tihdri ! 
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The song of Mirdn Sayyid Hussain. 


35 


40 


45 


50 


' NaJii'n autdr lenge isi jagat miydm, 

[Bdr bdr janmon nahtn mathdri. 

Is ssindgi se hai marnd hhdsd, 

Are de re hahiyd karo hdl taiydri ! 

Rdjd sun lipye mujhe huhm dtjye 
GKr'unjde ran men harun mar hhdri. 

Rdja farmdyd danJcd dilwdyd, 

A'i sunkar fauj simat kar sdrt. 

Aye Bdjput wa kitne rdjd, 

Hainge fit aswdr bare bafe chhatar dhdri. 

Pdnchon hathydr Rdjd dp sdjd, 

Tarkash, tir, talwdr aur adhdl kart, 

Did top, sar par ltd pahan hakhtar 
Rd’o kamar ke btch men khoshd katdri. 

Rdjd dp terd Id'o hdtJit merd 

Jis par jhul kanchan kt hai jhdl kdrt. 

Kishnd charhd pith hdthi kt, 

Aur kar kudd Megal aswdri. 

Kishnd hdtht pah charhd, 

Yddd Samhhu ko hard. 

[ Thd wuh ghusse men bhard 
[ Hold age ko barhd. 

Rdjd Kye katak fauj dal bhdrt. 

' Man men ydd Shambhi ko kare 
Jab Kishnd hdtht par charhe. 

Bhd’t kd badld Ujo jd'eke 
Yun hukm dp Rdjd kare. 

Pirihi bat kare bhd’t se 
Turn jd’e Turk ko mdro, 

Usko mdro, uskt laskhar luto, 

Yun Baja jawdb thakdro. 

Kishnd bat kahibhd't se ; — 

Jo bidhnd likhd leldro, 

I Qismat ke likhe honge soht, 

[ Jo rachd dp Kartdro. 

r Rdjd be yaqtn nahin samjhe din re 
[ Woh Rdjd bard ganwdro ! 

r TJske sahs hdthi chalen kor men 
[Sang beshumdr astcdro. 


j Bari bari topen Rdjd jutwdvce, 

\ Liye kainchin bdn sab niydro, 

55 1 pahunchdjd’e katak dal andar 
[Jahdn lothon ki pa^ kardro 
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The song of Mirdn Sayyid JSmsain. 


( Ohil aur gtdh, mar rai rahe re 
\Aur le Shambhu Jed ndm sang jd’e gdro. 

C Bdjd paJidnchd dnjahdn thd maiddnji 
\Aur hdtJii par se Kishnd JcJiara lalJedro 

( Ae Musalmdn Mirdn Sultdn lo Icahd mdn ! 
i Kiun nd laro dn ii ? 


Sin ne mdro bir hamdro, 
( Khabarddr Jthabren dayi 
\Kharen halien Mirdn se hdl 

( Ran men martin tabal phir se LajePe 
\ 8uno Zaid Ali Ice Idl. 

r Khabarddr jdsus ne Jehabren din 
\ Aji aje merd dyd chJidr rdjo. 

f Gkarhe hdl lalJcdr Jee dp Mirdn 
X Tlegd Iching charhne led din djo ! 

J Mirdn ne farmdyd Iching Ico mangdya 
I Jis par sin Jcanchan Jci yeh shaJcal sdjo. 

i Ohathin ShaiJeh Shahdb aur asp Bolchdri 
Gha^hen Rumi, Halbi aur Irdn sdri. 


CharTien hdl lalledr Tee din Icdju, 

gg C Mirdn pahtlnche dn jahdn thd maiddn j{ 

\ Gaye bhdg Jedyar jab himmat hdri. 

{ Jahdn ran Icambhd gdrd Sayyid wahin thdTd 
Bhire stir se siir sunJee Jedyar bhdge. 

f Rdjd pahunchd dn jahdn thd maiddn ji, 

I Aur hdthi par se Jehard Kishnd lalJcdre. 

C Mirdn Jehare sarmuJeh dete jawdb, 

ISher sar mulch d'ute Jcyd rahi gidar men tab, 

f Mirdn ko deJeh Rdjd kahne lagd, 

\ AbJii hai bdli umr ndddn. 


MaJeJee Jeo phir jayio tu Jeahd hamdrd nidu 

jQ ( Lo Jeahd mdn merd Sultdn ji, 

\ Yahdn ndhaqq jdn gawdyo. 

J Main mdrdn tumhen Idj dice mujJco, 

I Yun Rdjd jawdb sundno. 

( Mirdy Jcalmon mulch jhare'n phulji, 

\Mirdri sunJee bat musJedydno. ’ 

f Rdjd tujhJco^ mdrun te're garh Jeo lutun. 

\ Ae ftaJbin dm nabi Jed mdno, 

f Itnd suJehan sund Rdjd ne, 

X JVuh ghussah jor dil Jchdno, 

7n I apni fauj Jeo lid buIaJee, 

Bdjpdt Rd’o kiyd Rdno. 
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Main firi GhauJidn Bundeld, 

Rahe ranke htch lag chdno. 

Mirdn ko charm taraf te ltd ghdr ke, 

Jaite badli men chdnd chhipdno. 


80 


85 


90 


J Main kahdn tak siffat kardn Sayyidon ki, 
Jinke shaken jagat bakhdno ? 

C Jis waqt Mtrdn pakre shamsher ko, 

( Rdjd kt sdton surat gahlahdno. 

Pakar shamsher lai dast men, 

So rann ke btch Mtrdn kharo. 

( Are Rd’o Kishnd sun-ltjo 
\ So hdl kalmah mukh se bharo. 

( Are Rd'o Kishnd lend mdn kahd ! 

\ Patho hdl kalmdh Mirdn farmdyd re, 

( Rajah sun pdwe ghussd ji men khdwe, 

\ Unne apni fau/on ko bulwdydn re. 

( Rd/d hukm kind topen ddgh dind, 

\Dhudn dhdr ghubdr woh sarsdyinyd re. 

' ’Ashaq falak topen chhuten dana nan, 

_ Dhan dhan jinndn karke gold ayiydn re, 

( Kd qd kahqd karke hawdi topdn chhdtti, 

\ Jaise khuk uur sir machdydn re, 

( Tan man kdfar chogor wahdn to goli barse, 
X Jaise Indar barsdt jhar Idydn re. 

C Mirdn Sayyid Hussain liye kamdn daston, 
X Ohussah karkar karke karkayiydn re. 

( Mirdn ke lir chhute dke ran men tute 
\Sdnd nd ndn karke woh phan ndiydn re, 

Ldgd teghd chalne sunke kdyar bhdge, 

_ Tite tir talwdro jhan tiayiydn re, 

( Nezd khod bakhtar wahdn to given kat kat, 
\ Ldgd tan men zakhm woh bhal kdyiyan re, 

C Sir hir lave ranke darmiydn ji, 

\ Aur chhdti se chhdti bhir jdydn re, 

C Jogan Idlkdre Shimbhi sdng gdre, 

\ Woh katdr upar naubat ayiydn re. 


1 


Translation. 

Shaikh Musahib was a sage, 

\.nd he used to say the morning and evening prayers with 
Milan Sayyid Hussain. 

On the advice of Shaikh Shahabj 

He sent for fine raiment. 
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Geren was his turban, green his coat. 

Green his waistband round his waist. 

Green was the shield, with the sword 
Hung round his waist. 

5. On the shield of rhinoceros hide was worked a green flower. 
And it was lacquered with black varnish. 

A good dagger with cruel edge 
In a sheath of green chintz. 

Green were his arrows. 

All three were perfect. 

And green the quiver deftly wrought. 

Green was his spear, and green his standard. 

And over it was a green knob winch whirled round and round. 
His horse carried a green saddle and trappings, 

And on his head he wore a green helmet. 

10. Dressed all in green, and harnessed in green, 

Miran was attended by gallant men-at-arms. 

Miran mounted his steed. 

And led his troops all clad in a green uniform. 

Countless were the unbelievers, and but few the Turks, 

Miran Sayyid Hussain rode his steed upright. 

When Miran rode his steed upright. 

The drums were beaten. 

Side by Side, calling upon Ali, 

The gallant warriors fought in the battle. 

Thus rode the Miran’s chivalry. 

15. The troops fell into an ambuscade. 

All drew their swords. 

And fighting on the defensive. 

Besprinkled the field of battle with red.' 

Learn the twenty ways of waging war. 

Loud rose the din of battle, 

As the sons of warriors fired their pieces. 

The battle was in full swing, like the Holi festival, 

And garments were drenched in blood. 

As if squirts full of blood were being discharged.- 
A heavy dust-storm arose. 

Sand scattered like powdered talo. 

red powder, gvldl, which is used at the Holi. 
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20. Spears and arrows were thrown. 

Bodies became wet with blood. 

A terrible combat raged. 

In the midst of the battle uprose a Shaikh, 

Whose honour was safe with God ! 

Tara seeing him advanced, came before him 
And the Shaikh cast his lance at him. 

But Tara drew back and threw his spear. 

And the Shaikh and his companions received wounds, 

But God saved their lives. 

Drawing his sword 

He attacked him, and cut down Tara, 

The Raja receiving a mortal wound. 

25. The infidel lost his life. 

And burns in the midst of Hell. 

Miran’s brave youths fought on. 

And God was kind. 

All the Rajahs army fled. 

The scouts brought in words, 

(Saying) Raja 1 This is our report : 

The field remains in Miran’s bands. 

Honour to the Sayyid and his race ! 

The whole night passed in fighting. 

Thus spake the messengers. 

The Raja’s army fled in shameful rout. 

30. Tara was slain. 

And God gave the victory to Miran, 

When Pirthi Rao learn' the news. 

Hearing it, he fell j rone. 

He fell prone, and his eyes were filled with tears. 

He himself gave the order that his body should be broagn 
in. 

And he bade them call his brother, 

“ O my brother ! Hearken to my words ! 

Art thou not ashamed that Tara has been killed ? 

Ob my brother ! One of our arms ha'^h been broken ! 

.35. We shall never be re-born in this world, 

Our mother will never again give us birth. 

’Twere better to die than to cling to this life, 

Oh my brother! Forthwith make ready” I 
“ Oh B4ja I Hear me, and give me thy command* 1 
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Though I perish oa the field I will deal oar enemies a heavy 
blow/' 

By heat of drum the proclaimed his orders. 

Hearing it, all his forces assembled. 

Rajputs came, and many a Raja, 

Mounted on elephants, with umbrellas over their he^s. 

40. The Raja put on the five 4rms, 

The quiver, the arrow, the sword, and the strong shield, 

He put on also his helmet and his armour, 

And stuck his dirk into his girdle. 

The Raja himself bade them bring his elephant. 

On which was a saddle-cloth embroidered with gold. 

Krishna rode on the elephant’s back. 

And Megal also rode forth. 

Mounted on his elephant, Krishna called to mind the god 
Shambhu, 

45. Rail of wrath he 

With a mighty force advanced. 

Remembering the god Shambhu in his heart. 

When Krishna mounted his elephant, 

Go and take vengeance for thy brother." 

Thus the R4ja bade him. 

And again addressing his brother, 

(He said) : Go and smite the Turk 

Smite him, and plunder his camp " 

Such were the Raja’s orders. 

50. Krishna spake to his brother : — 

“ Whatsoever be written in the book of fate, 

Whatsoever is written, that shall come to pass. 

As predestined by God.’’ 

The Riija was a sceptic, and did not comprehend the faith of 
Islam : 

Such a clown was he ! 

Twenty-two elephants moved with him in line. 

Countless horsemen rode with him. 

The Rajd had his heavy guns yoked. 

Taking cross-bows and various weapons 
55. The Raja won his way to the midst of the dense throng 
Where the dead lay in heaps. 

Over them hovered kites and volturesj 


JJJJ 
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layokiag Shioabhu’s name he couched his lance. 

The R4ja reached tdie scene of battle, 

Standing on his elephant Krishna shouted aloud, 

“ Thou Musulman I Miran Sultan ! Grant me this boon I 
Why dost thou not come forward to meet me in fight ?'■’ 

Scouts brought in the news. 

And told Mir4ij this news : — 

60. “ O son of Zaid Ali ! In the battle beat the drum !” 

Careful spies brought in word 
That the Hi jfi has come forward. 

Then Mirdn himself mounted his horse, and shouted aloud : — 
“ This is the day to mount our steeds I” 

Miran bade them bring his horse, 

On which was a golden saddle. 

And Shaikh Shahab rode on Bokhiira steed. 

And the men of Turkey, Aleppo and Iran all mounted. 

All rode impetuously in the cause of the faith, shouting 
aloud. 

6B, Miraii reached the field of battle, 

And the coward fled when his courage failed him. 

Whore the battle raged most fiercely, there stood the Sayyid 
steadfast. 

With the brave fought the brave, but the faint-hearted fled. 
The Raja reached the field of battle, 

And from his elephant’s back Krishofi shouted, 

Standing faced him and thus answered his challenge. 

Miran seeing the Raja, called to him ; — 

“ When the lion comes forward, what strength remains to tho 
jackal ? ” 

Seeing Miran the Raja spake : — 

Thou art but young in years and ignorant, 

Get thee gone to Mecca, and listen to my words. 

70, “ Hearken, O Sultan, to my words. 

Here thou wilt but vainly lose thy life. 

If I slay thee, I shall be put to shame,” 

Thus the Rfija answered. 

From Mirap’s mouth came words like flowers 
Hearing these words Miran smiled. 

“ Raja 1 1 shall slay thee and plunder thy stronghold 
Unless thou wilt embrace the Prophet’s faith.” 

Hearing this the Raji was enraged at heart, 

75. The Raja summoned all bis forces, 
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Ail his Rajputs, E4'os and Ran^s. 

“ I am a ChauhSn of Bundela, 

I will that the combat begin now.^’ 

Miran was surrounded on all sides, 

As the moon is hidden by the clouds. 

How shall I sing the praises of the Sayyid, 

Whose exploits are known throughout the world ? 

When Mfran grasped his sword, 

The Rdja’s seven senses were lost. 

80. In his hand he grasped his sword. 

As he stood among the horsemen. 

Hail ! Ra'o Kristina 1 Hear me. 

Repeat the kalma with thy lips. 

Hail ! Ra’o Krishna ! accept my counsel ! 

“ Repeat the kalma \” Thus commanded Mirdn. 

As the Raja listened he grew enraged at heart, 

And called upon his soldiers. 

He bade the cannon open fire, 

And they belched forth smoke. 

86. The cannons opened fire 

And the balls fell in showers. 

The round iron discs flew into the air and made a noise like the 
grunting of wild boars. 

In his hands Miran Sayyid Hussain took his bow and Mirdn’s 
arrows flew, just as Indra sends down rain in torrents. 

90. When the swords began to play, the cowards fled. 

Arrows, swords and spears were broken into pieces 
Iiances and armour were splintered into fragments. 

Bodies were wounded and cries of pain arose. 

Brave men fought in the midst of the battle 
Breast to breast 

Jogan Lai saith : Shimbhu threw away the spear, 

Now came the time for the dagger. 
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Section 6 — Sikhism and the story of Banda Bairagi. 


Life of Nanak. — Nanak^ the founder of the Sikh faith, was the 
son of Kalu Chand,* a Khatri of the Bedi section, and wa? horn at Tal- 
wandi,^ a village on the Ravi not far from Lahore, on the full moon day 
in Katak Samhat 1526, or 14 years earlier than Luther. His father 
was a simple peasant, employed by Rai Boe, a Muhammadan Rajput 
of the Bhatti tribe, the owner of the village, as an appraiser of produce. 
His mother's name was Tripta. 


When only .5 years old the sister of Niinak's mother, Bihi Lakho, 
came to see her sister and observing the hoy’s indifference to wordly 
things said to her : ‘Thy son is soft headed.’ Nanak rejoined : Thine 
will be four time.s as soft heuled ; thus predicting the birth of the 
famous saint I'aba Ram Thamman whose shrine is at the place of that 
name near Kasur.® 


Of Nanak’s life few authentic details have come ilown to us, and 
these are contained in a jaum^dkht or Ijiography, assigned by Trnmpp 
to the later years of Guru Arjan or his immediate successors. This 
work refers to hymns in the Gran*h SAhih and must therefore have been 
compile 1 after it, Mohsan-i-Fani appears to refer to separate stories 
which even in his time were not collected in one work. This biograph v 
contains few of the miracles and other incidents found in the later 
jatimsdkhU, and as it is an early record of Nanak’s life and teaching it 
may be regarded as authentic in all material points. 


^ One account avers that Kalu or Kallu lia'I no sons until one dav a/ajfr visital 
his hnt and was there fed. whereupon he sent snne fragmei ts of his m. nl to Kaliu’s wife 
promising her a t'aruoui s 'n. She went as is customary for her confinement to Mari near 
Kot Kachwa (or Kana Kaclha, 15 miles soutli of Lahore) where her parents lived. Here 
her son w^s bom and he received the somewhat disparaging name of Xanit, because be was 
bom in the house of his or grandfither. See .McGregor’s History of the 

I, p. t3, and Cunningbam’.s oit o. p. 40, aud note. This .account is rejected by the 
better-informed who .say that Hardidl, the family priest, dreov up the boy’s iioroscope and 
divined for him the name of Ndnak to wliich his parents objected as it was common to 
both Hindus and Muhammadans. The priest rejoined that his calculatinno disclosed that 
tlie boy was destined to be revered by both creeds: Fh.losophic Hist, of the Sihh Sell- 
gion, by Khazin Singh, Lahore, 1914, p. 55 B. Gnrbaklish Singh however writes : — ‘“lurii 
Nanak’s sister was older than himself and slie was named Nanaki. Tlie brotlier was given 
her name, as very often liappens. This is a simpler aud more natural explanation than 
tne other two given. Perhaps the girl was born in her maternal grandfather’s house and so 
named Nanaki.” 


’ Talwandl Rai-Bular or “of wit and wealth” is now called Raipur; JfcGregor I 32 

The date of Niinak’s birth is also given as the 3rd of light half of Baisdkh. ° ’ 

At Talwandi now stands the famous Nankana S.41iib on the site of the house 
in which Nauak was born ; the Kiara tahib, tlie sacred field into which Ndnak when 
absorbed in contemplation let his father’s cattle stray but in which no sign of damawe 
done to the crop could be found j a temple on the site where a snake shideif his face with 
its hood while he lay sunk in contemplation and anott er where the shade of the 
still : Khazan Singh, op cit. p fin. - 

3 Khazan Singh, op. cit , p. 56. Ram Thamman was a Eairdgi, and a cousin of Nanak 

see vol. II, p. 81 infra. Thamwan'^dhanwan, t\\o Gressia nppr.siti folia n elastic ' 

dhimar, a grass Pennieium eenchroides. Panjabi Dicty., pp, 1123, 295, 294. But oos^M^ 
thamman is derived from fAamm, a post or pillar, Sanskr. 5f Ao » 4a an i Ttmv u 
connected with Stemb Nath, a fom of Shiva. ^ ® 
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As a child Ndnak was devoted to meditation on God, and at the- 
age of 7 he was sent to the Hindu village school, where he composed the 
85 verses* of the Patlt in the Rag As^ of the Granih. Here Nanak 
received all his secular instruction, for he was early employed hy his 
father as a buffalo-herd. 


Tn due course he mirried and two sons were born to liim, but this 
did not prevent his leading a life remote from thoughts of this world 
and his superhuman character was revealed to Rai Bular, the son of 
Rai Bhoe, who found him one day sleeping beneath a tree whose shadow 
had stood still to shelter him, while those of the other trees had moved, 
with the waning noon.^ 

Nanak showed no bent for any worldly vocation, but delighted in 
the society of saints and even wandering faqirs, and at last his father 
in despair sent him to Sultaupur, a town now in the Kapurthala State, 
where his brother-in-law Jairam, husband of his sister, Nanaki, was 
employed as a factor to Nawab Danlat Khan the Lodi, who after his 
long governorship of the Punjab called in Babar to aid him against his 
mastery’s injustice. 

At Sultanpur Nanak devoted himself to his duties, hut his wife 
and children were left or remained at Talwandi, sometimes regarded .13 
an indication that his domestic life was not happy. His wife however 
rejoined him after his travels and lived with him. till his death. 
There too he was joined hy an old acquaintance, Mardana the Ddm, 
an itinerant musician, who accompanied his improvised hymns on 
his rahdb or harp. ’ 


At Sultdnpur too Nanak was destined to receive that definite call 
to the office of religious leader to which he owes his title of Giini 
While bathing one day in the canal he was taken up by angels and 
transported into the presence of God who gave him a goblet of nectar 
with the command to spread the fame of God (Hari) through the 
world. Aleanwhile bis servant had cirried home the news of his "disap- 
pearance in the water, and the Khan had actually set fishermen to dra» 
the canal for his body, when he re-appeared. 


After this event Guru Nanak took the decisive step of distributing 
all that he had among the poor and accompanied by Mardana he left 
his house and began to preach. Tn popular phrase be turned /aqlr. His 
first pronouncement ‘ There is no Hindu and no Alussalmaii * led to 
his being cited, at the Qazi’s instance, to appear before the Nawah, who 

' 35, not 34 as nsnally stated. Eacli verse began witli a letter of th ■ -ilDhabet Tbe 
letters are exactly the same 35, as are now fonnd iu the Gurmukhi alp.iabet even in 
eluding the letter (r) which is peculiar to ' inrimikhi, thus provin<r that the 'Gurmukhi 
alphabet existed before his time and was not invented hv the second Guru Anaad though 
the name Gurmukhi may have rerlaeed its < rigi.ial name, which was possibly Tankre 
See the pamphlet : The Origin of th- Qurmukhi Characters, Coionation Printing Works' 
Halljlazar, Amritsar. Sir George Crhrson holds that the alphabet is derived from the’ 
Sarada through tl'e Takri if the Hills and the landa script of the nlains • J R A R 
1916, p. 677. ■ ■ V - . .a.o,, 


® Subsequently the legend ran that a huge black snake had raised its hood over 
Nanak’s head to shield him from the sun’s rays while he slept. 

’ Maid.='na was the founder of the Eabsbi group of the Pom-MirMi. Cunningham 
calls him the harper, or rather a chanter, and player upon a stringed instrnment like 
gaiiari Sift, cf tie Sikis, p. 42, 
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invited him to accompany him to the mosque. NAnak did so — and while 
the Qazi led the prayers, he laughed. To the Qazi’s remonstrances he 
replied that the latter had left a foal in his own courtyard and had 
throughout the prayers been anxious lest it should fall into the well. 
Amazed at Ndnak’s power of reading his thoughts the Qazi fell at 
his feet and acknowledged his power. 

After this incident Nanak set out on what are often called his five 
pilgrimages, thus beginning his mission to call the people to the right 
path. The first lay eastward,^ to the shrine of Shaikh Sajan who had 
built a temple for Hindus and a mosque for Muhammadans — a proof of 
the religious toleration in fashion at this period of Indian history. But 
the Shaikh was given to murdering those who put up with him in his 
shop and stealing their property, until the Guru saw through him and 
made him become a repentant follower of his teaching. Tradition also 
takes Nanak to Delhi, where he restored a dead elephant to life and in- 
terviewed the Mughal emperor. Besides Shaikh Sajan he encountered 
many other i'/njs, whom he converted. At the sack of Sayyidpur he 
was captured by Babar’s troops and carried off, but coming under 
Babai''s own notice he was honourably used and set at liberty.® 

But he soon set out on his second or southward pilgrimage. That 
he ever reached Ceylon or formed there a mngat (congregation) of his 
disciples is hardly probable, and if he did so few authentic details of 
this journey have been preserved. 

At Si^lkot he heard that Hamza Ghaus was undergoing a 40 days' 
fast in order to acquire power to destroy the town, so he sat under a 
plum (her') tree and called thrice to the faqtr. Receiving no reply 
he stood up and gazed at the lofty tower in a vault of which the faquir 
had shut himself, and burst open its walls so that the sun fell on the face 
of the recluse. Ihis saint had promised sons to a Khatri of the town 
in return for a promise that the first-born should become his disciple 
and as the vow' was broken had condemned all the inhabitants to 
annihilation. The Gurii impressed on him the injustice of punishing 
all for the faults of a few.^ The Ber Baba Nanak still commemorates 
this incident. 


On his 3rd tour the Guru who was returning from Russia and 
Turkistdn reached Hassaii Abdal in 1520. On the top of the hill was a 
spring of water. Its summit was occupied by Wall Qandhari, a 
Muhammadan saint, who grew jealous of the Guru and refused to let 


' Khazan Singh locates Sajau at Talambaand places the incident in the second tonr. 
The Shaikh inveigled .Mardana into his house and maltreated him, hoping to secure the 
Onrii’s aconmnlate.l offerings in his possession. Tnlamba had been in Tamidr’s time a 
considerable centre of religious learning for his biographies speak of its Saiyids, ulmAa 
andsdnrtAs: E, H. I , III, pp. 413, 48T, cited in the .MnltAn fface/feer, 1901-02, p 373/. 
No mention of Sajan is traceable. But at Chawali Jlashaikh in Mails! tahsfl is a Darbar 
Sdhib of Bdba Nanak : ih., p. 123. So too at Nigaha there is a shrine to Baba Nanak north 
west of the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar ; Dera Ghazi Khan Gatetteer, 1898, p. 53. 


’ This must have occurred in 1524, and though NAnak does not mention the occnr- 
reuce m the Gro .,th, it may well have happened. In this pilgrimage to the East Nanak 
supplemented ills imperfect schooling by constant dialectics with Muhammadan Shaikhs 
snd rtther jaqirs. He then returned to Talwaa<^, 

’ Khasia p. 76. 
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Mardana draw water from it, so the spring dried up and re-appeared at 
the spot where the Guru had halted. The Wali cast a huge rock down 
from the hill upon it, but the Guru stopped the rock with his haod, 
leaving an impression of it on the hill-side.* Thence he continued his 
tour through Sialkot and witnessed the sack of Saidpur, near Bmin- 
abad, which he had foretold. ^ 


Again Nanak returned to Talwan4i, but only to make thence his 
third pilgrimage northwards into Kashmir, where he climbed Mount 
Sumera and had a lengthy discussion with the chiefs of the Jogis and 
according to some accounts with Shiva himself. 


His fourth pilgrimage was to the West to Mecca, where he lay 
down and by chance turned his feet towards the Ka*aba. When 
reproached for this by the Qazi, Rukn-ud-Din, ho challenged him to 
lay his feet in any direction where God^s house did not He, and where- 
ever the Q4zi turned Nanak^s feet, there appeared the Ka’aba ^ 

Guru Nanak’s fifth and last pilgrimage may be regarded as purely 
allegorical. He went to Gorakh-hatri where he discoursed with the 
84 Siddhs, or disciples of Gorakh Nath. A temple exists at Nanakmata 
in the Kumaon or Naini Tal Tarai, about 10 miles from Khatima, a 
station on the Eohilkhand-Kumaon Railway. Not far from this place 
are still to be found several maths of yoyis, from one of which sweet 
soap-nuts {mitha retha) are obtained by the mahant at Nanakmata. 
Two such trees are known in the Almora district ; one at the place called 
the Oulta ritha by the hillmen, the other on the road from Lahughat 
to DhunnaghSt. It appears that where new shoots spring from old 
decay^ trunks, the fruit they bear loses its bitterness. Gorakh-hatri 
rnay be the name of some math of yogis in these hills. ‘ It was also,^ 
observes S. Gurbakhsh Bakhsh, * the name of a well-known math at the 
^man end of the Khaibar Pass, about two stages from Peshawar. 
Baba^ who went twice to visit the place, gives an account of it and 
describes it as a well-frequented place to which Hindus came from dis- 
tant places, and went through the ceremony of shaving themselves 
clean. Several low underground cells, entry to which was obtained 
by crawling along on all fours, and immense heaps of hair marked 
^e place. This seems to be the well-known Gor-Khatri at Peshawar. 

her authorities say that this the Guru’s last pilgrimage was to the 
Bast and that it took him to Gorakhmata or Nanakmata. 


Other accounts give more detailed and less ambitious accounts of 
the pjgrimiges. On his first the Guru visited Eminabad where he 
meditated on a bed of pebbles (ror) where the Rori Sdhib now stands.-* 
Here he composed a hymn in which he reproached the Khatris for 
subsisting on alms wrung from the people and expounded the merits of 
earning a livelilood by honest labour. 


* Kbaz^n Singh, p. 101. 

* Ib., p. 102. 


n-k ciota or cloak said to have bean presented to him at Mecca is preserved at Dera 
18U p M thiosanls of words ani figures : Gurdaspur &aietteer, 

‘Kbazau Singh, p, 70. 
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The accession of J.ngad. 

Nanak went to several otlier places also. At Haridwar he pointed 
out to the Hindus the bollo^vness of sending water to their forefathers. 
At Kurukshetr he proved the uselessness of such vain beliefs as not 
eating meat at an eclipse. At Jagannath he pointed out the right way to 
worship God and said that it did not consist in lighting lamps and so 
on. e mong the other countries that he visited were Kabul, Baghdad 
etc. But this pilgrimage is rejected altogether by the reforming 
Sikhs. 

^ Nanak died at Kartarpur on the banks of the Ravi in the 
.TiilLnndur District in the house of his family, with whom he appears 
to have been reconciled. Before his death he transmitted his Guruship 
to Lahna, suinamed Angad, the second Guru, by a strikingly simple 
ceremony. Nanak laid live pice before Angad* and fell at his feet. This 
event occurred in 1537 A. D. 

The successive Gurus transmitted their office by this rite, hut later 
on a cocoanut'^ was also laid before the successor thus appointed. Guru 
Nanak also went four times round his successor and then said that his 
own spirit had gone into his body so that he was from that moment to 
be regarded as Nanak himself. It is now a common Sikh belief that 
each Guru inherited the spiritual light of Nanak and the doctrine is as 
old as Mohsin-ul-Faui. 

Bhai Budha, a .Tat, affixed the hlak or coronation mark on 
Ano-ad's forehead and survived to witness the installation of no less 
than four of AngacBs successors. Tradition s.ys that while very young 
he came to Nanak and referring to the devastation of the unripe crops 
wrought by Babar’s troops said that he was afraid of being untimely 
carried away by the angel of death. N4nak replied: ‘Thou art 
old (Budha) not .young.' So he was named Bhai Budha and lived till 
1627. The significance of the iilak is well known. It is often if 
not generally affixed by a dominant or autochthonous agricultural class 
and in this instance the choice of Bhai Budha represented the Jat 
recognition of the Guru's chiefship. To his sons’ protests against 
their father’s choice of Angad, Guru Nanak replied that not ev en the 
Guru’s dogs suffered want, and that they should have clothes and food 
enough. In accord, probably, with this tradition, wo find the Nanak- 
putra or descendants of Nanak employed towards the close of the Sikh 
period in bandci bhara, a practice whereby traders entrusted goods to a 
Nanakputra who engaged to convey them for a stipulated sum from 
Jagadhri to Amritsar, then the emporium of the Sikh states, paying all 
duties. The Nanakputras, from the sanctity which attaches to their 
persons, engaged enjoyed certain exemptions and were less subject to 
molestation from custom- officers’ importunity than others. 

1 Angad is said to mean ‘own body’ (fr. ang, Sanskr. ‘b.'.dy’), because Labna 
obeyed Guru Nanak’e order to eat of a corpse whloh vanished when he began to do so: 
McGregor’s nt$f. of the Siihs, I, p. 49, and Malcolm’s Sief h, p. 208. Bnt s more pro- 
bable account U tha: he was blessed by the Guru and proclaimed as flesh of his flesh and 
blood of his blood ; as the Garb’s self, in fact. 

’ Ah eine Art Beichsapfel ^T-umpp, Die Religion der Sikhs, p, 11) — of. .Murray's 
Bistorg of the Funiab, I, p. 169 But Khaiau Siugh says that the cocoanut was 
at Guru Angad’s aomioatiou. 
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Nanak’s attitude to Islam is illustrated by several incidents in the 
above sketch of his life. To these the latter janamsdkhiB make many 
additions, which at least record the traditional attitude of the earlier 
Sikhism to Islam. Thus immediately after N^nak's • election for a 
spiritual life he is said to have been visited by Khw6ja Khizr, the 
Muhammadan saint, who taug'ht him all earthly knowledge. 

The traditional account of Guru Nanak's funeral also records his 
attitude towards the two religions. When the Hindus and the Mu- 
hammadans both claimed his body he bade them lay flowers on either 
side of it, for Hindus on the right and for Muhammadans on the left, 
bidding them see whose flowers remained fresh till the following day. 
But next morning both lots of flowers were found fresh, while the 
body had vanished, signifying that it belonged to neither, yet equally 
to both the creeds. Nanak expressed his religious thought in verses, 
composed in Panj4bi, which form no insignificant part of the Oranth. 
X4aak was absorbed, to use the Sikh phrase, on the 10th of October 
1538 (the 10th of the light i'alf of Asauj, Sambat 1596). 

His successor. Guru Angad, was a Khatri of the Tnhun section, 
who had fulfilled the Guru’s ideal of unquestioning obedience to bis will. 
Though perhaps illiterate, the invention of the Gurmukhi alphabet in 
1533 is ascribed to Guru Angad^ and he also had much of what he had 
learnt about N4nak from Bdla, th"* Sindhu Jat, a disciple of that Guru, » 
reduced to writing 

He himself however composed a few verses which are preserved 
in the Granth. He earned his living by twisting the coarse twine 
made of munj, thus following Ntinak’s teaching about alms. His death 
occurred in 1552 or 1353 at Khadur near Govindwal on the Bi5s, 
where he dwelt in seclusion since his accession to the Guruship, 
He had appointed his follower Amar Das, a Khatri of the Bhalla sec- 
tion, to succeed him, passing over his own sons as unworthy. 

Guru Amar D4s resided at GovindwAl whence he sent out 22 of his 
numerous disciples to various parts of the country to preach, dividing it 
into as many manjag or dioceses.^ He also built Kajarawal. •But his 
most important act was the separation of the passive recluses of the 
Ud5si order from the active lay Sikhs, thus giving ihe latter body some- 
thing of a social character in addition to the religious ties which held 
it together. He organised and maintained a public refectory {langar) 
at which all the four castes ate together and no question was raised as 
to whether the food had been cooked by a Brahman or a low caste 
Sikh.® Before his accession he had been a Vaishnava, and after it he 
built at Govindwal the grand haoli or oblong well with its 84 steps 

' B. Guibakhsh however write* : — '• The tradition that the second Onrii invented the 
Gurmnkhi alphabet is based on a misreading of the spnrions book called the 
of Bhdi Bild. Gnrd Angad only secured the Janampatrioi horoscope of Gnrd Ninak 
from his uncle Lain : see the introductory portion of this sdkhi given in Dr. Trnmpp*8 
Trantlation of the &ranth. The peculiar script of Gnrd Gobind Singb's lettws i* an 
earlier stage of Gnrmukhi. 

• The Panth-Praidth calls them gaddU. Manja means a large conch so that ‘ see ' 
would be a good translation of the term. Cf. Akbar's 22 provinces : G. C. Narang. 
Transformation ofSikhitm, p. 23. 

* Khaian Singh, p. 118. 
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and landing places. It is a general belief among the Sikhs that 
whoever bathes on these steps one by one on the same day repeat- 
ing the japji with sincerity to the last st<’p shall be saved from the 
8,400,000 transmigratory forms and go direct to heaven. G-uru Amar 
Das also pronounced against the Brabmanioal rite of sati^ reformed the 
ceremonies in vogue at marriage and death, forbade pilgrimages and 
the like, and added largely to the poeliual literature of the Sikhs. His 
verses in the Granth are distinguished for simplicity and clearness. 

Guru Amar Das left two sons M p-an and Mohari, but bestowed the 
haricot or apostolic virtue upon Ram Das, his son-in-law, as a reward for 
his daughter’s filial love and obedience as well as the worth of Ram 
Das himself. 

Ram Das succeeded as Gurii in 15. ’4. He was also a Khatri of the 1631 s. 
Sodhi section, which has played so pre eminent a part in Sikhism. 

Gurd Amar Das is said to have found an attentive listener in Akbar, but 
Ram Das entered into still closer relations with that tolerant emperor, 
and is said to have received from him the grant of a piece of land where- 
on he founded Ramdaspur, subsequently known as Amritsar, or the 
‘ pool of salvation ’ from the ancient tank which lay in it, and which he 
repaired and enlarged. According to some authorities he also built 
in its midst the Harimandar, or temple of God (Hari), in which no idols 
were set up. 

Gurd Ram Das^ poetical contributions to the Granth are clear and 
easy to understand, reproducing the traditional circle of Sikh thought as 
enunciated by the earlier Gurus. 

This, the fourth Guru, was succeeded by Arjan, his youngest son,i 
and henceforth the office becomes hereditary in the Sodhi section. More- 
over with the accession of Arjan on the 3rd Bhadon snAi 1580, accord- i 63 ^S. 
ing to the oldest known record, the Sikh community enters un a new 
phase. He laid aside the rosary and garb of a faqxr and dressed in 
costly raiment. Though not, it is sometimes said, a Sanskrit scholar, 

Guru Arjan was a man of considerable literary attainments and nearly 
half the AAi Granth was composed by him. 

He also collected the hymns of his predecessors and adding to 
them selections from the writings of the earlier reformers, Kabfr, 
Namdeo, Ravi DAs, and others, compiled the Granth or ‘ Book ' of the 
Sikh commonwealth. A decalogue of ten commandments ascribed to 
this, the fifth Guru, has recently been discovered in Eastern Beno-al. It 
is naturally very like the Mosaic, but one of the manuscripts indicates 
that the Sikhs were being boycotted and found it difficult to marry ^ 

But Arjan’s activity was pot confined to spiritual affairs. Hitherto 
the Gurus had lived on their own earnings like Angad ' or on the 
voluntary offerings of their followers though these seem to have been 
in the main ear-marked to charitable purposes by Amar Das but Guru 
Arjan established the beginnings of a fiscal system, appointing collec- 
tors, called masands, t. each of ^'as assigned a definite district. 


1 Not ti8 eldest son. Arjan’s elder brother Pirthi Chsnd had founded a rival sect 
was more than once set aside as personaUv unfit ’ 


the Minis. The eldest son was 




• Dacca Sccieic, 1916, p. 378. 
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Their deputies were called meords,^ a term borrowed froui Akbar’s 
system. These appointments indicated an attempt at regular 

administration. Some writers hint that the 23 sets or manjas of 

Guru Amar Das became the 22 fiscal units o. Guru Arjan, If this 
was 80 the change is significant of the gralual transformation of Sikh- 
ism even at that early stage. But disciples were also sent to K^bul,** 
Kandahar, Sindh and even Turkistan not only to spread the Sikh faith 
but also for purposes of trade. He also permitted himself to be addressed 
sacha pddshdh or ' true king, ’ ‘ Sodhi Sultin,-’ the Sodhi Sult4n.* 
.Apparently he obtained this title in consequence of the dignities bestowed 
on him for his services against Nalagarh. He continued Nanak''3 
policy of toleration for and good relations with the Muhammadans, 
for the famous saint Mian Mir was a great friend of his and the happen- 
ing to visit the Guru at this time he was asked to lay foundation stone 
1645 S. of the Harimandar in 1589. Bat it was not well and truly laid 
and though the mason righted it the Guru prophesied that the temple 
would fall down and have to be rebuilt.'* In 1590 he founded Tarn 
TiiraD. 

Guru Arjan^s chief opponent was Chandu Lai, a dtiodn or finance 
ministjr of Akbar, whose daughter the Guru refuse! to accept for his 
son Har Govind. This led to an enmity which had dire results. Chandu 
Lai dcnouuceJ the Guru to the emperor as an enemy of Islam and 
though Akbar himself was not induced to persecute the Guru —on the 
contrary he honoured him in various ways and an account of Akbar's 
visiting Guru .Arjan at his home and remitting the land revenue on a 
famine-stricken area at his request is given in the Seirul mutakharin — 
Chandu LaBs hostility predisposed his successor Jahangir against him 
It was he who informed that emperor of the Guru’s loan of Bs. 5000 
to I’rince Khusru. Indeed the Daiistdn,^ which contains the most 
probable account of Guru Arjan’s death, says he was accused, like 

1 Khazan Singh, p. ! 18. Akbar had employed Meoras or Mewatis, of the Mewat, aa 
dik-ruimera, spies and on other delicate duties; Atn-i-Akjari, I, p. 252. Tte definition 
of meora as ‘a Guru's priest' cited in Vol. Ill, p. 86 infra, is misleading. 

* Narang, p. 36. He suggests that masand is a corruption cf maanad-i-dld or 
‘ Excellency,’ a title of the Mugiial governors, and that though there are now no Sikh 
maaands the system still continues in tl.e ^ect founied by Banda, and the masond* exist 
under the style of Bhdi (in that sect . But a writer in the Dacca Sevieto for January 
1916 (p. 317) speaks of the term as equivalent to aangatia. .And he writes : — ' the original 
number ’ (of the masands) got very much multiplied (under the successors of that third 
Gurii. With the gradual transformation of Sikhism, this system also underwent a change 
and the bishops did not remain purely spiritual guides, but became collectors of tithes etc. 
(p, 316) This confirms the view expressed in the text. Eoli iwers of masands, who were in 
charge of sangats, were called sangtias or masandias, not masands themselves Trumpp 
says Guru Arjan introduced a regular system of taxation, compelling all Sikhs to contri- 
bute ‘according to their means or other gains. ’ But this Guru appears to have established 
the tithe, dasaundh, daswandh , ‘a regular tenth contributed to the Gurus' icfde 
Panjahi Dicty. .<. ce. In the Western Punjab, at any rate, this title was called sikhi or 
was replaced by a new tax called by that term. 

^ -According to Kliaz.iu Singh (p. 136) these titles we o assumed first by Guru 
Hargovind. 

* Khazau Mngh. p. 119. Guru A. f ^bbi Bazar at Lahore was also 
made by the Slnhammadan governor, Hosain Khan •. p. 12 . 


* II c. 272 ei $eq. 
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many other Punjab notables, of actual participation in Prince Khusru's 
rebellion. It is certain that he was condemned by Jahangir to a heavy 
fine.' Unable or unwilling to pay the sum demanded he was exposed 
of the sun^s rays and perished of exhaustion in 1 606. 

Arjan's son Har Govind succeeded to the Guniship. He wore 
two swords typifying amiri or secular and faqiri or spiritual authority, 
and he was the first Guru to take up arms against the Muhammadans 
to whom he certainly ascribed bis father’s death, whatever the pre- 
cise circumstances may have been. He built the stronghold of Har* 
govindpur on the upper reaches of the Peas, and thence harried the 
plains. To his standard flocked many whom want and misg Jvernment 
had driven from their homes. But at last Guru Har Govind fell into 
the hands of the imperial troops, and Jahangir kept him a prisoner 
at Gwalior for 12 years, until in 16-28, on that emperor’s death, 
he obtained his freedom by sacrificing his treasures. ^ H eturning to Kirat- 
pur the Guru renewed his attacks on the Muhammadan land-owners 
and imperial officials of the plains. One of his last exploits was an expe 
dition to Nanakmata, in the Tarai near Naini Tdl, whose faqir Almast, 
the Ud4si, complained that he had been expelled from his shrine 
by the Jo^s, who had also burnt the pipal tree under which Guru 
Nanak had held debate with the followers of Gorakh Nath. This or 
another Almast had been deputed by this, the sixth Guru, to Shujatpur 
near Dacca and had there founded mngat. This sangat at Shujatpur 
was called after Natha S^h'b, third in succession to this Almast.® In 
1693 s. 1636, the Guru restored him to his shrine and returned to Kiratpur 

‘ According to the T^zuh of Jahangir he waited upon Khnsr when the latter baited 
at his residence, and placed the saffron finger mark or ^tJca upon his forehead : J. A S. B., 
1907, p. 603. The meeting took place at Tarn Taran according to KhazSn Singh, p. 125. 

a The Sikh accounts aver that Chaudu Lai continued his intrigues against Guru Har 
Govind and prevailed on Jahangir to demand payment by him of the fine imposed on the 
father, but the Guru forbade the Sikhs to raise the money. JHan Mir however interceded 
with Jahangir at Delhi and not only obtained his release but reconciled him to this 
emperor whom he accompanied on his tour in Rajpdtana and who even employed him to 
subdue the rebellious chief of Nalagayh : Khav.in Singh, p 129. Tbb account is easily 
reconcilable with that of the Ddb’stdn (II, p. 274) which represents Guru Har Govind 
as entering Jahangir’s service and continuing to serve Shah Jahan : yet the latter emperor 
sent troops against him and they drove him out of Ramdaspur ( Amritsar) and plundered 
his lands there. The Gurii was victorious in his struggle with Painda Khan, who resisted 
the fortification of Hargovindpur, but imperial troops intervened and drove him to seek 
refuge amongst the Hill States ib , p. 277. The testimony of Mohsin-i-Pdni is in some 
ways ail the more valuable in that be was a Muhammadan. 

Malcolm’s Sketch (p. 82) reproduces a tradition which is not based on any written 
or authentic proof. 

Other authorities say th at the Guru was , uvited by the emperor to Delhi and thence 
accompanied him to Agra. There misled by an astrologer the emperor requested the Guru 
to fast and pray for him for a period of forty days in the solitary hill fort of Qwaior 
This was a plot on the part of Chandu and other enemies of the Guru to get him out of 
the way. But the emperor soon realized his niistake, sent for the Guru and at hi s request 
liberal^ many of the hill Rajas imprisoned in Gwalior. 

» Oaeea Eemew, 1916, p. 228, Sikh Belies in Eastern Bengal The .\anakmata 
near Naini Tal seems to have been called the ‘ Nauakma^ of Almastraj.’ B. Gurbakhs’h 
Singh writes regarding the so n^raf at Shujatpur : ‘ The inseription on a stme iu the well 
of this sangat commemorates the name of the o^inaJ founder and his “ Mother Lodge " of 

N&nakma^. This new «on.S?of wm not named Ninakma^, but it was under Ihe Lodge 

at Ninakma^ in Naini Tdl, and its priests were appointed or removedby the head at that 
place. 
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through Aligarh, Dehli and Karnal. This life of active military 
enterprise, lightened at intervals by sport, ^ absorbed all Har Govind^s 
energies and he contributed nothing to the Granth. 

But interesting stories are recorded of his aversion to the ostenta- 
tious or undue exercise of spiritual power. Baba Gurditta, his eldest 
son, had restored to life a cow accidentally killed by a Sikh. The 
Guru rebuked him for this uncontrolled exhibition of spiritual force 
and the Baba went to the tomb of Budhaii Shah, a Muhammdan faqir, 
where he lay down and gave up his soul. Similarly, Atal Rai, his 
fourth son, as a boy of 9 restored to life a playmate who had died of 
snake-bite and he too when reproached by the Guru for vying with 
the giver and taker of life by exercising miraculous power over death 
Covered himself with a sheet and breathed his last. His tomb is close 
to the Kaulsar at Amritsar and is the highest building in that town.^ 

Guru Har Govind was known also as the Chhatwan Badshah or 
6th king among the Sikhs and so offerings of kardh parshdd are 
made at the Darbar Sahib at Lahore on the Gth of every month and 
the building is illuminated.® 

On his death at Kiratpur in 16ko* his grandson Har Rai succeeded 
him.® Of this Guru we have an account by the author of the Ddiistdn, 
who knew him personally. Less warlike than his grandfather. Guru 
Har Rai still maintained th ; pomp and circumstances of a semi-inde- 
pendent military chieftain. His body-guard consisted of 300 cavalry 
with 60 musqueteers, and 800 horses were stalled in his stables. His 
alliance was successfully sought by another rebellious scion of the Mughal 
house, Dara Shikoh, who soon perished. Thereupon the Guru retreated 
to Kiratpur whence he sent his son Ram Rai to Delhi to negotiate 
pardon. Aurangzeb received the young envoy graciously, but detained 
him as a hostage for his father's loyalty. Har Rai contributed not a 
single verse to the Sikh scriptures. Dying in 1661 at Kiratpur he 171S 
left his office to his second son Har Kishan, the 8th Guru, and as yet 
a minor.® Ram Rai, still a hostage, appealed to Aurangzeb, who seized 

* His prowess as :ia archer is still remembered for he would shoot an arrow from 
Srxgorindpur to the shrine of Uamdama, a distance of about half a mile : Gurdaspur G-aze- 
teer, 1914, p. 17. 

* Khazan Singh, pp. 140-1. 

3 Muhammad Latlf ; Lahore, its Sistory etc., p. 197. 

■* MacaulifEe places this event in Sbt. 1701 ( =■ 1644 A.D.) but this appears to be 
an error. The Ddliatda gives the year as 1643 and its correctness has now been proved, 
by a maunsoript r.scently found in Eastern Bengal. Its author had seen this Gnru at 
Kiratpur in 1641 A. D. MacaulifEe rightly rejected the Hindnisiug version of the Guru’s 
death, according to which he caused himself to be ohut up m Patalpuri and bade Gurii 
Har Rai not to open the door till the 7th day, when be was found dead : Dacca Secieto, 

1916, p. 378. 

® Gurditta, his father and Har Qsviu Vs eldest s.ju, had become an Udasi, and this dis- 
qualihed him for the office of Guru, n sw a quasi-secular ehiefship. Prom a tent-peg driven 
in by him sprang the Tabli Sahib, a Large shisham at Ohakhar Kotli, a village in the 
south-west of Shakargarh tabsil : Gurdaspur Gazetteer, 1914, p. 17, 

s We do not know why Bam Rai was passed over. As a hostage ha may have been 
held ineligible. A sjmewhat similar incident occurs in Bahawaipir histary. According to 
the Sikh aeconuts he had misquoted a verse of Garii Jfanak : Khazan Singh, p. 143. An 
early tradition recorded by the Court Historian of Manaraja Banjit Smgh makes Ram Rii, 
the brother of Har Rai, son of Baba Gurditta, on being superseded appeal to ihe emperor, 
who would not or could not help him, and upheld the election. Baba Gurditta had married 
a second wife much against the wishes of his father, and Ram Rai was his sou by that wife ; 
see the Umdatul-Tawdrtih by Lala 3ohsn Lil, Suri. Vakil, Lahore Darbar. 
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the pretext for interference in the Guru'’s domestic affairs and summon- 
ed Har Kishan to Delhi. There he died of small-pox, after declaring 
that the Sikhs would find the next Guru in Bakala, a village on the 
Beas. Disputes regarding the succession inevitably arose and some of 
the Sodhis set up a Guru of their own,‘ while Ram Rai urged his 
claims in reliance on imperial support. This, however, only alienated his 
own followers, and despairing of success he retreated to Dehra Diin^ 
where he founded a sect of his own. 


At length in 166 1 Teg Bahadur^ obtained recognition as the 9th 
Guru. Teg Baha lur was a great figure among the Sikhs, From his 
birth he was destined to be a scourge to his enemies, and foreseeing 
this his father named him Teg Bahadur. His personal likeness to Bab^ 
N anak was also striking. Nevertheless his recognition was keenly contest- 
ed by Dhir Mai, the elder son of Gurditta, the Udasi,® and Teg Bahhdur 
was driven to seek refuge on a piece of land which he purchased from 
the Kahlur Raja. Here in 1665 he founded Anandpur. Still harassed 
by his opponents the Guru set out on a progress through the M4lwa 
country — a tract still dotted with shrines, tanks and dharmsdlas which 
commemorate his visits. Then he wandered through the Kurukshetra, 
and thence into Lower India, where the Sikh faith had many scattered 
adherents. The Sib h accounts of this progress are perhaps inaccurate in 
detail, but it is certain that Teg Bahadur’s itinerary was designed both 
to foster the Sikh faith where already established and to preach the Sikh 
doctrine throughout Lower India. Incidentally the existing records 
show that the net-work of Sikh organisation had been spread as far 
east as Patna and even Dacca, where a masand was posted.* Dacca in- 
deed became a Jtazdr sanga^- or provincial sangat, at first under the 

' bikh authorities say that 22 Sodhis of Bak.ila each claimed to be the rightful Guru, 
but they all failed to stand the test of divining what sum one Makhan Shah, a Labana, had 
rowed to offer the Guru when he escaped shipwreck, 

■“Teg Bahadur was the 5th sou of Guru Har Govind and his wife Ciauaki, and was born 
at Amritsar on Baisakh ba'ii s, 1678 Sambat (1621 A.D.). 


Trumpp is almost certainly wrong in making Dhir Mai a son of Guru Bim Das : Adi 
Qranih, p. cxvi. He is cited by Maclagan, §f 101 and 104. The genealogy given in the 
latter paragraph should te as follows : — 


l' 

I’irthi Chaud (Mai). 
The Minas. 


4tb Guru Ram Das. 


Mahadev. 


5th Guru Ar^an De,', 
6th Guru Har Govind. 


Dhir Mai 


I 

Babd Gurditta. 
I 


A 

7th Guru Har Rai. 

I 


■'I 


9th Guru Teg Bahadur. 
10th Gurii Gobind Singh. 


Ram Rai, 6th Gurii Har Krishau. 

founder of the Bdm Maids. 

Khazin Singh does not say whose son Dhir Mai was, bat he states that he had 
possession of the Qranth and saooorted Bam R al s pretensions ; pp. 150.61. 

< WealsoBnd heOurd assiening the offerings of Hansi and Hissar to Galara, a 

who lived at Chihka. 
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pontifical throne at Anandpur and later under the takht or archbishopric 
at PatuaA The sangafs 1hus established were not merely places of 
worship hut also wayside refectories which gave food and shelter to 
indigent wayfarers and each was under a wasajid, a term equiva- 
lent to viceroy. When in 1666 Teg Bahadur visited Dacca he 
found prosperous songats at Sylhet, Chittagong, Sondip, Lishkar and 
elsewhere and by the time of Guru Qovind Singh Dacca had earned the 
title of the home of Sikhism.^ At Patna In 1666 w^as horn the future 
Guru Gobind Singh. Not long afterwards the Guru returned to the 
Punjab, but Govind Singh remained in his native land until the Guru 
sent for him and he went to Anandpur 

Recent research has thrown considerable light on the life and pro- 
paganda of Guru Teg Bahadur. At that period the Aroras went north 
to Kdbul and Kandahar, Balkh, Bukhara and even Russia, while the 
Khatns monopolised the markets of Eastern and Southern India. H&^ce 
when Teg Bahadur was persecuted by his Sodhi brethren and when 
even the muttaddis of the temple at Amritsar shut its doors against him 
he found adherents in the Khatri communities dotted all over Hindustan, 
the Deccan and Eastern Bengal.-* These colonies probably preserved 
the secular Ksbatriya tradition of the independence of thought and 
freedom from Brahmanical control. 

The enterprise of the Sikh missioners and the distances to which 
they travelled may be gauged by the recently discovered itinerary of 
a pilgrim to the Sikh temples in Southern India and Ceylon. The author 
33 8. must have lived long before 1675, but he must have taken boat at 
Negapattan on the Coromandel coast and returned through Malayalam, 
in which country he found stray colonies of Bhatra Sikhs and met 
Mayadaman, grandson of Shivanath,^ at Sattur. Inquiries recently 
made by B. Gurbakhsh Singh have thrown much light on the history 
of Sikhism in Southern India. 

The author of the itinerary mentions a viceroy at Tanjore — 
Airapati Naik. This and other indications would fix his date soon after 
the battle of Talikote in Akbar’s time. Other details' as regards 
topography are also substantially correct. This account places Shiv 
Ndth at Jaffna, in the extreme north of Ceylon. Sikh temples still 
exist at Rameshwar, Salur, Bhaker and Shivkanji in Madras and 
Colombo in Ceylon. Old temples also exist at Burhanpur, Surat, 

' There were four of these or ‘throaes’ at Anandpur, Amritsar, Patna, and 

Nander (Haiderahid, Decean). 

* Dacca Sevitw, 1916, p. 225 f, 

3 Ib., 1916, p. 377 /. 

* Ib., 1916, p. 376. Trumpp discredited this story, bnt its substantial truth 
must now be regarded as established in spite of the pilgrim’s exaggerations in his 
account of the victuals consumed at the daily yagya in the principal temple m Ceylon 
'Ihe name given in the Sikh books is Shivnabh and not Shxvnith. AMtA in Buddhist 
literature means an evil spirit and ndbh has sacred associations as in Padam ndbh etc. 
It is qmte possible that the name was cbang^ on purpose and the Sikh books give it 
correctly as known at Jaffna. Another explanation is that Shivnath in Persian character 
was misread as Sitcnd? A by early chroniclers. Even in Gnrmukhi Shivnabh is apt to be 
misread as Shivnath, the letters b and ib being so alike. For a similar reason Banda 
would he obliged to call himself a Kshatriya instead of a Khatri in the Deccan, where the 
term Khatri is used for Dhed weavers 
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Bombay (and Mahalaksbmi, Grant Road), Amraoti, Nirmal (District 
Adilabad — in the Nizam's Dominions). Manuscript copies of the Granth 
Sahib are to be found at Burhanpiir and Surat, and another old copy 
with one Bolaji Tripathi at Lonovala (Poona). 

The sangut at Colombo is in Colombo fort and a Brahmin Misra 
Jawala ParshM is now in oharj»e. A Sindhi firm— Topan Singh, 
Mothiiwal — claim to have been established in Ceylon from before Guru 
Nanak's time. Their head office is at Karachi and their mvnib or 
agent in Colombo, Gopal Das by name, is still known to be a good 
Sikh. Certain Egyptian mummies in the Colombo Museum are curiously 
enough identified by the local Sikhs as Shivnath, his wife and son ! 
Large numbers of Khatris have been established in Burhinpur from very 
remote times, and are found as far south as Madras, where a Khatri, 
Rdja Tuljaram, lived not many years ago in Tirmalkheri (Madras town). 

At Salur where Guru Ninak is supposed to have held discussions 
with yogis many maths m yogi temples are found. 

Meanwhile Aurangzeb’s policy was bearing fruit. In his attempt 
to Muhammadanize India he had excited grave opposition and Guru 
Teg Bahadur recognised that if Guru Nanak’s acquiescence in the 
Moslem sovereignty was to be revoked his own life must be the price of 
the revocation.' Accordingly he sent the Kashmiri who had 

appealed to him in their distress to make a petition to the emperor in 
these words : — * We live on the offerings of the Kshatris. Guru Teg 
Bahddur, the foremost among them, is now seated on the throne of 
Guru N4nak and is Guru of all the Hindus. If thou canst first make 
him a Mussalman, then all the Sikhs and Brahmans who follow him, 
will of their own accord adopt thy faith.’ The emperor accordingly 
summoned the Guru to Delhi and he replied that he would come after 
the rains. That season he passed at Saifabad^ with Saif-ud-Dfn whom 
he converted and then dismissing all his followers save five, among 
whom was his dtiodn, Mati Das Chhibra, he set out for Delhi. At 
Samana a Pathan offered him a refuge, but the Guru went on to Pelhi. 
There he was seized and resisting every inducement to forsake his faith 
was eventually put to death. To his son Govind Rdi he sent a dying 
message to abide fearlessly in Anandpnr. Govind Rai, then a boy of 
9, received this behest at Lakhnaur, whence he and his mother retired 
to Anandpur. 

There he received his father’s head, which was cremated at that 
place. Govind R4i was then acknowledged as the 10th Qurd in 1675. 

The Sikhs’ relations with the Hill States. 

The first of the Hill Rajas to accept the teaching of the Gurus was 
the Raja of Harlpur, in Kangra. He was permitted to see the Guru 

» Gtird Niiiak, it was said, had promised Babar the empire for 7 generations. Six 
emperors of his line had reigned, and Teg Bahidur wonld offer hig own life in lien of the 
7th, 

» SaifabSd lies 4 or 5 miles from PatiAIa. 

Govind Kai was here vigitcd bv Bhibham Shah, owner of Knbrdm and Si4na, 4 milei 
from liCkhnanr, and of Thasba which the emperor had bestowed on him. Govind Rai 
gnaranteed his possession of Thasba during tte futnre Sikh domination. Govind Rai’e 
close couttection with leading Muhammadans is remarKabie. 
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1684 8 

1692 S. 
169S S. 

1713 S 
1789 S. 


1741 S. 

1742 S. 


Amar Das atter eatinsf from his kitchen at which food was prepared 
and eaten by all castes without distinction.* This occurred before 
1574. 

In 1618 Guru Har Govind had subdued Tdr& Chand, of N4!a- 
garh, who had been in revolt against Jahangir. He was brought before 
the emperor and the Guni for his services obtained the honorary com- 
mand of 1,000 men and 7 guns, with high judicial functions and other 
honours 


In 1627 Guni Har Govind was invited by some of the Hill 
R&jAs to \4sit their territory, but he sent B4b4 Gurditta, his eldest son, 
to the (Jasw&n) Ddn anl Hinder (N41agarh) and he founded Kiratpur 
in that year.® 

In 1 6-35 however we find Guru Har Govind himself visiting Il4ji 
T4r& Chand*s territory ® 

In 1642 ho joined firo IS with this State and helped the R4j4 to 
defeat the Naw4b of Riipar.* 

About 1656 we find the Sikhs reducing the R4ja of Kahliir 
(Bilaspur) to submission.® 

In 1682 R4j& Bhim Chand of Bil4spnr, in whose territory the 
Guru Govind Singh was then residing, demanded gifts which included 
an elephant called Pars^i (or loans which he did not intend to return) 
from his guest. He deputed his wazir, Parmdnand, to obtain these 
exactions, but the Gurii declined to lend the offerings of the Sikhs. The 
R&jd's personal threat of explosion was equally ineffectual and so he 
attacked the Guru but was rooted, losing many men.® 

In 1684 Guru Govind Singh visited the Sirmur territory at 
the R4j4’s invitation and founded P4onta on the banks of the Jamna,^ 

Bhim Chand's defeat, however, had rankled and he leagued himself 
with the R4j4s of Goler, Katoch, Jaswil, KAthgarh and N41agarh 
against him. 

In 1 685 they attacked him at Paonta and won over 500 Pathans 
who had been discharged from the imperial service and whom he had 


' Khazau Singh, p. 113. 


• Jb., p. 133. 
»7i., p 186. 
ilb.v. 139. 


5 Jb., p. 143. 

./i p 164. The Sirmlir Gatetteer, p. 15 gives a slightly different account. It 
ava that the Gnrd decl.ned to surrender an elegant to RajS Bhim Chand and Han 
both of BiUsonr so they compelled him to leave Anandpnr, then in that state, 
:"d came to T„S^hcnce I was'^rought to by the of Sirmnr. nence he 

.roceeded to Pionti. Meanwhile the Bilaspur had returned the presents made by the 
So Rai4 Fateh Shah of Oarhwal whose daughter wM marrying a Bil.spnr prince. Ihis 
juru ro o-aj for war and at Bhargani, 8 miles from Paonta, he de- 

WirHari hand and Fateh Shih The Guru resided at PAonta from 1686 to 1689 : 

6., p. 112. 

' Jh., p. 166. 


•I 


1742-5 S. 
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employed on the advice of his friend "Budhu Shah of S4dhanra. An 
equal number of Udasfs also deserted him thousjh they had long been fed 
on his bounty, and if Bndhn Shall had not joined him with 2000 disciple? 
the day would have srone against him. The Guru then left Paonta for 
Anandpur and founded Anandgarh, Lobgarh. Kesgarh and Fatehgarh 
to keep the hill states in cheek A 

The attempt of the Delhi government to collect revenue from the 
bill Rajds however lei some at leist of them to change sides, for we soon 
iind the Guru aiding them wdth troops to repel a force sent against 
them. Bhlm Chand too had certainly concluded peace with the Guru, 
and the Bilaspur chronicles even say that in alliance with him he 
defied the imperial authorities at Kansrra and defeated the governor Alif 
Khan at N^daun,- bnt many hill Bajas joined Ghiildm Husain Kh4n 
in his expedition from Lahore.'* Before he reached Anandpur' however 
he was opposed by one of the hill Fajas who aided by forces sent by 
the Guru completely defeated him. 

, But in 1700 disputes arose about fuel and grass and Bajas Bhim 
Chand and Alam Chand with the help of the Raj^s of Bilaspur and 
Nalagarh attacked the Sikhs in the forest, onlv to be comidetely routed. 
Bhim Chand* then convened a council of the Baj^S of Sirmiir, K4ngra, 
Daraul, Parauli, Dadwal, Srinagar (GarhwaP and other states, be- 
sides those mentioned above and they attacked Anandpur with 20,000 
men, but failed to take it by siege and were dispersed. But obtaining 
promise of a reinforcement of 2000 men from the Mughal governor 
of Sirhind they treacherously attacked him again, onlv to meet with 
a second reverse, and yet they were able to compel .^jit Singh to evacu- 
ate Kfratpur. The history of this episode is obscure. The Guru was 
apparentlv on frlendlv terms with the Raj of Basauli and in 1701 
he concluded peace with Bhim Chand once more, though he had been 
the leader of ihe confederacy against him, Soon after the Guru visited 
RawAlsar in Mandi. 

Guru Govind Singh is said to have come u]> into the hills from Bil4s- 
pur at the end of the 1 7th century and w'cnt as far as Sultanpur in Kulu 
There the Rdja asked him to perform a miracle whereupon the Guru 


* Khazan Singh, pp. 167-9. 

* Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Bilaspnr, p 6. The year of this victory is not stated 
but it appears to have been won late in Bilim Chand’s reieii. 1665-92 AT). B Gnrhahhsh 
Singh points ont that it mnst have ocenrred before S. 1755 at any rate, as in that year 
Gnni Gohind Singh wrote an aoconnt of all these engagements The elephant came from 
Dacca, TJnfortnnately neither this letter nor the one that followed a few months later is 
dated, bnt they were certainly sent after 17tS S. which is the date of the first letter 
written while peace still prevailed, tlongh nar material was being collected. So the 
hostilities mnst have con’ menced between 1748 and 1755 S.. more probably nearer tie former 
date, sav ahont 1749 S. or 1692 A. l'. Gnra Gohind Singh’s letter to the ancestors of 
the Phnlltian chiefs, now preserved at Patiala, is dated 1753 S. It invites them to aid 
him with their horsemen. This appears to have been the last engagement of Gnrd Gohind 
Singh with the hill Ksiss, and an acconnt of it is given in the Introdnctlon to his Bachitra 
Ndiai, completed in 1755 S. The dates of these engagements therefore fall between 1748 
and 1755 S. 


3 Khazan Singh, p. 169. 

* Khazfin Singh says K4ja Bhfm Chand of BilSspnr, Imt a few lines before he writes 
as if another Bhim Chand were meant and in this he is correct for Bliin, -du - 

had abdicated in 1692 : Simla Hill States Gazetteer. Baaspnr.Te ^ 
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took hold of his owu beard and dre>v it out to a great leugth, but the 
-Kaja in bis turn breathed out a flame which consumed tte Guru'’s 
beard and also had him imprisoned in an iron caged The Guru then 
caused himself to be carried through the air, cage and all to Mandi, 
where the reigning chief — Raja Sidh Sain, A.D. 1684-1727 — received 
him with honour and treated him hospitably.’ Govind Singh^s journey 
into the hills seems to have been with the object of seeking assistance 
from the hill chiefs against the Muhammadans. He remained some time 
at Mandi and the Raja bee I me his disciple. On his departure he told 
the Raja to ask anything he might desire and it would be granted. The 
Raja expressed a wish that his capital might never fall into the hands 
of an enemy, and this promise was given in the following cryptic coup- 
let still current in Mandi : — 

Afandi lo jablutenge, 

Asnidni gole eJihuttnge^ 

“When .\randl is plundered 
Heavenly shots will be fired. 

Vigne who visited Mandi in 1869 says that down to that tline the 
Sikhs had never entered the capital though the State liad long been 
tributary to them — Indeed from 1809 — and for some superstitions notions 
connected with the above prophecy uo servant of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
had ever been sent to IMandi.’^ The receiver of the revenue on behalf of 
the Sikhs was quartered outside the town an 1 the Maharaja’s officer 
in attendance on Vigne did not enter it. 

By some the promise is said to have been made by Banda, the 
follower of Gurd Govind, but there is no evidence to prove that he ever 
visited Mandi. 

Man4i continued to enjoy Immunity from Sikh intrusion till 
1840 when a force under General Ventura was sent into the hills under 
the orders of Nao Nihal Singh, grandson of Ranjit Singh, Mandi was 
occupied and the Raja taken by treachery and sent as a prisoner to 
Amritsar, where he was confined for some time in the fort of Govind- 
garh. In the following spring, soon after the accession of Maharaja 
Sher Singh in January 1811, the Raja was released and allowed to 
return toliis capital.’ Gener il Ventura when returning to Lahore at the 
close of his expedition took with him the trophies of 200 hill forts — 
chiefly in Mandi and Kulu— including those _ of Kamldgarh, the famous 
Mandi stronghold which till then was a virgin fortress.® 

The Sirmiir Gazetteer (p. 15) which is silent regarding the events 
1811-27 S. of 1700-01 says that Kirat Parkash, Raja of that State from 1751- 
70, turned his arms against the Siirhs, taking Narmngarh, Morni, 

1 Vigue’s Travels, Vol. I, pp. 99-100. 

• The Uijds of the Punjab, pp. 580-86. 

3 Mandi Gazetteer, p. 9. 

* Vigne’s Travels, p. ICO, 

* Mandi Gazetteer,, p. 11. 

* Khan n singh, pp. 175-8, 
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Piajaur aad other tracts (from them apparently) . He then entered into 
an alliance with Raja Amar Singh of Pati41a. 

According to the Bilaspnr chronicles Mahan Chand, Raja of that 
State, 1778-18'24! A. D., waged war with the Rajas of Nalagarh and 
Kangra and the Sodhis of Anandpur, but they do not state expressly 
that the Sodhis were in alliance with those states. ‘ 

An account of the latter Sikh incursions into the hills will be 
found in Barnes’ Kangra Settlement Report, §§ 56-82, and one of their 
rule in Kulu in Sir James Lyall’s Kangra Settlement Report, §§ 82-5. 
No attempt was apparently made to proselytise the hill people and 
to this day a Raj pdt is very rarely a Sikh. Nevertheless there were a 
few Sikh shrines in the hills at Paonta, in Sirmiir, and at Haripnr in 
Mahlog is a gurdwdra, the see (paddt) of a sect of gurus widely reverenced 
by Sikhs and Hindus in the lower hills and adjacent plains. This see 
was founded by Jawahir Singh,* who appears to have been the great- 
grandson of Ganga, founder of the GANOUSHAHfs (Volume II, p. 278). 

Elsewhere in the hills hardly a trace of Sikhism exists. In 
Kangra Nanak’s teachings resulted in the foundation of a shrine near 
Raniwdl, but it differs little if at all from any other shrine in Kangra. 
It is called Bawa Pathu’s shrine. 

Three hundred years ago a Brahman of the Bhari ildqa in Rawal- 
pindi asked Bedi Bawa Parjapati for a charm, as his children had all 
died and vowed to give his first-born to him. The Brahman had five 
sons, but failed to keep his word, so two of them died. Thereupon he 
brought one of his sons, Fathu, to the Bedi, who kept him with him. 
So Bawa Fathu became a sddhw and people began to pay him visits. 
The Brahmans of the shrine are descendants of Bawa Parjapati, a 
ihagat of Guru Nanak The fair is held on 1st Bais4kh. 

In Chamba Sikhism never obtained a footing. 

The first mention of the Sikhs in connection with Chamba is in the 
reign of R4j Singh (A.D. 1764-94), when that Raja obtained the help 
of the Ramgarhia Sardars against Jammu and Basohli in 1774-5. In 
the following year the state became tributary to Jai Singh Kanhiya and 
paid Rs. 4001 of tribute.® This probably continued to be the case till 
1785-6 when Jai Singh having been defeated in the plains was compelled 
to retire from the hills — the suzerainty of the hill states of the Kangra 
group passing into the hands of Sansar Chand of Kangra.® Chamba 
came under Ranjit Singh’s control in 1809, but was only once visited 
by a Sikh army in 1844.® 

Basohli was under the Sikhs in 1783 when Forster passed through 
it. They had probably been called in in the previous year on account of 
the invasion of Raj Singh of Chamba in 178 J, referred to by Forster. 

‘ Simla Hill States Qasetteer, BUasptur, p. 7. 

> 11., Mahlog, p. 5 : cf. Bilaspur, p. 12. 

' Chamba Gazetteer, p. 99. 

‘ Ib., pp. 100-101. 

» lb., p. 108. 
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In the inner mountains of Bhadrawah and Kashtwar Sikhism 
seems never to have obtained any real footing. Kashtwar was under 
Muhammadan rulers — who were nominally at least subject to the 
Durrams in Kashmir and later to Ranjit Deo of Jammu, and finally to 
Jhe Rajas of Chamba, to whom the suzerainty of these states was trans- 
ferred by Jammu towards the end of the 18th century. 

In the outer hills from the Sutlej to the .Jhelum Sikh influence 
began to be felt soon after the middle of the 18th century. In their 
conflicts with one another the hill chieftains often called in to theii' 
help one or another of the Sikh leaders, and the latter tuok advantage 
of the opportunity thus given them to establish their power in the 
hills. The first of these to acquire supremacy in the hills to the east of 
the Havi was Jassa Singh of the Ramgarhia misl who had probably 
in the first instance been called upon for help in the way described. ^ He 
assisted Raj Singh of Chamba in expelling the Basohli army in 
1775 and the latter state received help from another probably 

that of Jai Singh Kanhiya in 1782-8." In a similar manner, when a fend 
took place between Ranjit Deo of Jammu auil his son Brijraj Deo in 
A.D. 1774, the former tecelved help from the Bhangi misl and the 
latter from the Sukarchakia niisl, the Sikhs being only mercenaries and 
ready to sell their swords to the highest bidder. When they came 
they generally came to stay, and by the beginning of the 19th century 
all the states of the outer hills, except Kashtwar, had become tribu- 
tary. 

That the tenets of the Sikh faith took root to any e.xtent in the 
hills is highly improbable, though some of the Raj is may have given a 
nominal adherence. Between Ranjit Singh and the hill chiefs no love 
was lost. They despised hi u as an upstart of lower status socially than 
themselves : and possessing no claim to their homage and allegiance 
To Ranjit Singh the Kajpiit chiefs “ wereaii object of special aversion, 
for they represented the ancient aristocracy of the country, and declined 
to countenance an organization in which high caste counted for 
nothing.”^ 

Among the common people however a certain amount of veneration 
was developed for the personality of Nanak and his descendants called 
Bedis. For a long time probably the Sikhs in Chamba and possibly in 
other parts of theliills have been in the habit of transmitting a yearly 
offering in cash to one of the Sikh shrines in the plains and about 
.30 years ago this usage spread almost all over the state, hut more esj^)eci- 
ally in the^Churah and assumed the character of a voluntary 

cess on the Hindu com uunity. This cess is farmed out by some Babas 
or descendants of Nanak, residing in Chimba, at the rate of 4 chakltH 
(nearly an anna) in cash and one ladni of grain (4 kaehcha serg) for 
each household, the cash being paid to the Babas and the grain going to 
the collector of the cess as his remuneration. 

> Chamba Gazetteer, p. 99. 

’ Forster’s Trivelt. 

Ranjit Siagh~BiUert of I»dia. 
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Nanak as a saint is believed to control one of the infectious fevers, 
probably typhus, and the offering is meant as a propitiation to ensure 
protection from the disease. This belief is probably prevalent in other 
parts of the hills also. 

In the Simla Hills an Udasi ascetic has become a Hindu god under 
the name of the Dughli deota, whose temple is on a peak of the Darla 
dhdr, a smaller range running from south-east to north-west through 
the centre of the State, parallel with the Bari dhdr. A fair is held on 
the 1st Asauj. Dughli is the name of the place. The temple was 
erected over the tomb of an Udasi faqir of noted piety. It is a resort 
of Udasls, and the local people have eonvertefl the original saint into 
a god.^ 

Guru Govind Singh . — We now come to that great histoiic figure, 
the 10th and last Gurd of the Sikhs. Surrounded during his child- 
hood by Hindu influences, Govind Rai succeeded to his ofiice under 
every temptation to remain within the pale of orthodox Hinduism, and 
indeed one tradition asserts that his first act was to ascend to the temple 
of Naina Devi which stands on a precipitous hill overlooking the Sutlej. 
Here the Brahmans called on him to sacrifice one of his four sons to 
the goddess, but their mothers refused to surrender them for this object, 
and finally five Sikhs offered their heads. One of them was duly 
offered to the goddess, who promised a world-wide fame for the Guru^s 
creed. Mythical a% the story undoubtedly is, it does not do more than 
show that Govind R^,i was in no way hostile to Hinduism at his acces- 
sion. But it is not 'accepted as even metaphorically true by more 
advanced Sikh opinion. The cult of Devi is no doubt often alluded to 
in the Sikh writings and histories. Thus Guru Angad's father had been 
a devotee of Jawalamukhi, but the Guru himseli was not. His successor 
Amar Das had been a Vaishnava, but he was a firm adherent of Nanak’s 
teaching. Nevertheless we hear of no explicit condemnation of the cult 
of Devi until the time of Guru Govind Singh whose ideas were opposed 
by the priests. They proposed the performance of a great homa rite for 
the propitiation of Durga, so that she might appear and bless the 
new Khalsa sect, and they also preached the power of the goddess, 
persuading the Sikhs to make offerings and sacrifices to her in order 
to obtain invincibility. The Guru assented to the proposal in order 
to prove the hollowness of this cult of Devi and a peak close to 
Naina Devi was chosen for the rite. The recitation of hymns began in 
1753 S. 1697 and was kept up for a whole year, the chief pandit constantly 
prophesying her advent and finally declaring that she would require the 
sacrifice of some holy person, hinting at the Guru’s eldest son. But the 
Guru suggested that the pandit’s superior sanctity qualified him as the 
victim. This suggestion led the pandit to depart, never to return, and 
his companions followed suit. The Guru cast all the accumulated ghi 
&c. into the great fire pit and declared that the sword he held in his 
hand was the Devi’s symbol. She did not appear. Then the Gurd 
feasted Brahmans, but expounded to them the brotherhood of man. 

* Simla Hill States Gtazetteer, Bighal, p. 6. The place-name Dughli is clearly derived 
from the deota whose own name would seem to mean thin or ‘ emaciated,’ ’ 
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Soon after the Guru however bearan to lead a life of seclusion and the 
masses believed that his mind had suffered by the appearance of the 
Devi or some such cause. ^ 

The account current in the hills of this event is characteristically 
different and illustrates the conflict between the teaching of the Sikh 
Gurus and the orthodox cult of Devi. The story eoes that Guru 
Govind before embarking on his campaigrn against the Turks sought the 
aid of Naina Devi. He brought with him a Brahman of Benares and 
for months kept up the homa. At last the Devi appeared and the Guru, 
awe-stricken, presented his sword which she touched and disappeared. 
The Brah nan, however, declared that the stigma or defect in the rite 
caused bv the Guru's display of fear could only be removed by the sacrifice 
of one of his sons. To this he agreed, hut the mothers of his four sons 
objected. So one of his followers was sacrificed, the goddess re-appeared 
and promised prosperity to liis sect.^ 

Guru Govind Singh was, hovvever, bitterly opposed to Islam. The 
execution of his father called for retribution, and the Guru early 
instituted the ^(7;?;/ ^ or rite of initiation whereby a chosen few* were 
admitted into a sacred brotherhood, called the Khalsa or ‘ pure ' com- 
monwealth of the Sikh votaries. To emphasize the change therebv 
effected in the Initiates' being the Guru altered his cognomen, what- 
ever it might formerly have been, into Singh,* he himself assuming the 
style of Govind Singh instead of Govind Rai.* 

As the ou'-ward and visible sign of this initiation the Sikh was 
enjoined to wear the 5 K ’s — 

the kes or long hair j 

the kaohk or short drawers ending above the knee ; 

the karci or Iron bangle ; 

the kripin or small knife with an iron handle round which 
the kes is rolled and fastened to the head * : (some authorities 
give instead the khanda or steel knife)’’ ; 

and the kanghd or comb. 

1 Rhazan Singh, pp. 170-73 

* Simla Hill States Qazetieer. BiUspur, pp. 13-14. 

* According to some writers the Gnrii initiated five Sikhs only bv the paiiiZ. Esch 
was styled Bhai, to denote that he was spiritually a brother of his fellows These appear 
to be the five alluded to below. Their names were Sahib Singh, Daya Singh, Himmat 
Singh, Dharm Singh and Mohkam Singh. 

‘Lit. ‘lion.’ Singh had long been an affix of names among the military classes of 
India, though not, I think, confined to Kshatriyas (Temple, Proper Ifamet of Pnnjahis, 
p. 14). 

’ A precisely simila.- change of suffix is usnil (») ammg /ajirx— on entering a religi- 
ons order, and (it) among heirs to the crown — on ascending the throne. 

‘ Macanliffe in Calc. Bev„ 18S1, p. 162. 

7 The error is dne apparently to the fact that the pahul of Guru Govind Singh was 
called the khanda pahul or initiation of the dagger, whereas Banda initiated by the charan 
pahul, whereat the initiate drinks water in which the Guru’s foot (cJaraa) has been wash- 
ed : Khazdn Singh, p. 219. The Sikh was always to go armed. Malcolm says an initiate 
was presented with 5 weapons, a sword, fire-lock, bow and arrow, and a pike : Sketch. 
ir Jsiatic Sesearchei, XI, p. 235. Cunningham, p, 79. 
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In accord n'ith, and in amplification of, these signs the Sikh 
initiate was enjoined, as one under a vow, not to cut his hair or beard,* 
or indeed to shave any part of his person.® 

' In Sikhigm tlie nnmber 5 has always had a mystical significance Gnrd Govind Singh 
deputed 5 chosen Sikhs to Banda’s army, and htstowed on him 5 arrows to protect him in 
eitremity: ib., p. lo7. 

’ liacanliffe, in Cale. 5ec., 1881, p. 162. 

Bnt the pahul was the essential rite. It is diflBcnlt to say why it has ever been 
dssorihcd as a form of baptism. The initiate, after bathing and donning clean clothes, sits 
in the midst of an assembly generally summoned for the purpose, same sugar is mixed 
with water in an iron basin and five Sikhs in turn stir it with a double-edged dagger chanting 
certain verses of the Oranfh. After this some of the solution is sprinked over the hair and 
body of the initiate and some of it is given him to drink. The rahi or rules of Sikh conduct 
are also explained to him. The solution is called nmrii, and awjnt ' drinking 

nectar,’ is thus another name fcr Sikh ‘ laptism.’ The amrit is supposed to confer 
immortality on this new son of Govind Singh, to make him a Singh llion) and a true 
Kshatriya. Finally hardh prashdd (halwd, sweetmeats) is distrlhuted among those 
present : Narang, p. 81, ef. p 78. At initiation the Sikh also becomes a son of Mati 
Sjihib T'evi. the child'ess wifeofGarii Govind Singh, who aaked for issue and was told 
she would become the mother of the whole Khalsa : Kbazan Singh, p. 16d. Women 
are also initiated by the ihandd pahul and Khazan Singh says that Mughal and Sayyid 
women were so initiated in 1750. They were taken in marriage by the Singhs : p. 249. 
On the other hand Macanliffe says that Guru Govind Singh appears to have left no 
instructions regarding the forms of prayer for women or their initiation in the new 
religion. Nevertheless they offered him homage m his wanderings, ministered to h's 
necessities and received salvation from him as ’he reward of their attentions. Childless . 
w imen who visited him miraeulonsly received the gift of children. Mothers, he indicated, 
could expiate the dread crime of (female) infanticide by simply bathing in full costume in 
a sacred tank. Wtraenare slid tohive foujht in liis battles and to have been wounded 
cn behalf of the KhAlsa ; and it is recorded that the saintly and childless Mlf Bbago, 
attired in the Sikh hachh and a fecha or turban, and armed with a ponderous javelin, 
commanded a body of the ten faithful Sikhs with whom she watched over the Gurd in his 
nightly slumbers : Calc. Sec., 1881, p, 75. 

Pandit Sheo Narain, R.B., gives an interesting history of the rite of initiation ’n his 
paper cn Pahul (SiJeh baptism) in Journal of the Punjal BMoHcal Society, 

62-7. Deriving the term from paze, ‘foot’ and ia?, ‘ shaken ’ or ‘stirred,’ he ascribes its 
origin to Gurd Nduak. In its inception the rite consisted of washing a toe of the Guru 
in a basin of water which was then crunk by the initiate who had had to spend some time 
as a novice in the service of the Guru of his order and attain a ceitain degree of self- 
ahnega'ion Bhai Kahan Singh states that the initiate also drank water touched by the 
foot of other dev int Sikhs, whatever their original castes, so that all pride of caste was 
destroyed. In the time of Gurd Arjan the water w'bs not touch’d by the Gurd’s foe, but 

simply placed under the manja or maenad of the Gurd. But Gurd Govind Singh greatly 
elaborated the rite and changed its significance. 

At the hhanda pahul, instituted by him, an iron vessel is filled with water and sugar, 
wafers a’e mixed in it. Instead of being placed below the maenad it is set in front of it. 
The presence of the Oranth Sahib is indispensable, together with a reader {granihi) 
an i five initiated Sikhs, of pure and unhlem’shed character, called pidrde. (The Oranth 
now-a-davs represents the Guru and the five pidrae the original five companions.) The 
novice constantly mutters the JFoft Ouru, standing throughout the rite. The granihi 
and the five ministers then announce to the congregation that a candidate desires to 
enter the fold of Sikhism and on its tacitly assenting the grantAf exclaims; Sat Ouru 
de-dgaya, ‘the true Gnrd has assented’ Then prayers are offered, the Guru’s spiri-' 
tual presence invoked and the novice blessel by the ministers who assume the 
or soldierly pose. One of them holds the vessel with both hands, another fills it with 
water, a thi’d puts in sugar, a fourth draws a sword and sits opposite the holder of the 
vessel, and the fifth, the leading minister, thrusts a two-edged dagger into the 
water’ ar.d 8*irs th> sugar unceasingly, while he recites the Jap Sdhib, Chaupdi 

and Swayyds from the Oranth. He then passes the dagger to his colleagues who repeat 
the rite. On its return t” him he elso repeats the lite, hn’ recites the Anand. Then all 
five s’and up and offer a prayer. The- ^initiation begins w-th an invocation by the leadiag 
minister, after which the again asks ^ the congregation to assent and repeats the 

phrase Sat Ouru de-dgayd. Then tl.e five ministers approach the candidate who repeats 
the •Biil-flioafra (root text), the first stanza of the Japji, five times. Instructed in the 
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He also wore blue clothes, a colour abhorrent to the HindUj* 
though anciently worn by Balrama^ himself. Pie also avoided the use 
of tobacco. 

Lastly, the Guru enjoined ablution of the head, arms and thighs 
{paitjnanish, or panj ishndnd, i.e., washing of 5). 

The first initiates of the Guru were 5 men of various different 
castes and bailing from distant parts of India, They were a barber of 
Southern India, a Khatri of the Punjab, a Kahar of Jagnanath, a Jat 
of Hastinapur (Delhi), a Chhipa of Dwarka in Guzerat, just, one may 
say, the very classes among which Sikhism has had its fewest 
converts. ^ 


The Guru also denounced 5 bodies of men, viz. (») the Mina* 
Dhirmallia sectaries, {it) the Ram Raids, [tit) the musandias,^ {iv) the 
kuTtmdrs, or those who destroyed girl infants,® and {V/ the b^addanis, 
who shaved their children’s heads. The Guru also denounced certain 
practices, the use of the the or belief in metempsy- 


esaentials of the Sikh creej he hows before the Oranth and sits in a soldierly postare. 
Five handfuls of amrit are placed in his hands and he repeats the Wdli Qunt ka Jchdlsa 
etc. over each. He then sanctifies his sight by gazing at the princi,,al nduiater who 
sprinkles the mixture five times over his face. Then the rest of it is given him to drink, 
and if more than one novice be initiated at the same time the cup is passed from mouth to 
mouth to obliterate all caste scruples. 


The addition of sugar to the water is accounted for by the following episode : — 
Ouru Govind Singh intended to use pure water in the rite, but ildta S4hib Dewan brought 
fatdthas aud mixed them with it. The -Guru remarked that he had meant to use water 
stirred by a sword, but the Wah Guru intended otherwise. The sweetness added signified 
that although a Sikh should be a soldier yet he should eujoy peace at home, with God. 
his Ouru and the world and that he is only to fight defensively. Tradition adds that once 
the Guni spilt some of the amr-.t and the birds drank it aud began to quarrel. The Mata 
Sahib to avert this omen persuaded the Guru to mix patd$has m the water. Women aUo 
feoeive the pahal, but in their case a single-edged dagger is used, though it is said that 
efforts are being made to review the ancient practice which used a two-edged one iu their 
initiation also. 


The whole history of the rite, its origin and development, show how foudamentally 
it differs from the ritual significance of baptism. A similar custom will be noticed among 
the Balocb. 

1 But Muhammadans often prefer blue to any other cdour for clothes. No Sikh will or 
should wear clothes dyed Tcasumbha, or saffron, the favounte colour of Hindu devotees. 
Govind Singh escaped disguised in blue clothing wlicu he escaped from the battle of Cham- 
kaur, personating a priest of Ucb. 

Cunuiugham (p. 79) following iihii Gurdds Bhalla says •Krishna’ but Balram is 
alluded to. 

^ The list was clearly an appeal to the non-existent sentiment of nationality. 

‘ The causes of Guni Govind Singh’s hostility to the misandias are quite obscure. 
Malcolm says he put to death many of tiiis tribe isic),an.l described them as • a sect who 
call themselves Gmus or prints, and endeavour to introduce heterodox doctrines ; Sketch 
in As Res. XI p. 286 They opposed him in In 3 propaganda of the sword, rebelled, 
establishid their own sects, and were the sangadas leferred to in his letters. 

Other Gurus retained their masands and at Ghurani in the Sahibgarh tahsil of 
Patiala the Marwaha San'n Khatris are still masands oi daru Kam Uai m Debra Dun. 
They are descendants of Bhai Bald of Goudwal m Amiitsar who was ^ppmuted by 
Gurd Amr Das and whose shrine is at Dad.mi in Ludhiana. They now serve the ffurdwdra 
in Dehra Dun and also the darbdrs of Mata Kajkaur at Mam Majraand Baba 
Gurdittaat Kfratpur : Phulkiau states G-azetteer, 1J04, p. yo. 

scanningham pp. 78-9. VoT bhadianis P. Sheo Naram says ‘ haqa-smokers ’ 
(nafi-^r) is now slstituted in the pah«l rite, but aloofness from either class is now 
as impraoticabl©. 

UMHH 
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chosis, the distinction of castes {kelnas), and division of classes. Their 
watchwords must be Krjtndsh, hil' dsh, dharmndsh, karmndsh, ‘For- 
sake occupation and fimily, ritual and ceremonies.^* 

The iran»Uton from theocracy to monarchy. — Guru Govind Singh 
perished or disappeared in I'^OS, a year after Aurangzeb had died in 
1707. He was succeeded as military leader, but not as Guru, of the 
Sikhs by Banda, the ‘ Slave ^ of the departed Guru once a Bairagi 
devotee but converted to the Sikh faith by the Guru's supernatuial 
powers. But Banda was nothing more than a devoted, almost fanatical, 
military commander and under his leadership the political development 
of the Sikhs ceased. Banda's religious doctrines indeed showed 
Hinduiziug tendencies. ^ His rule was, however, too short to be an 
enduring influence in Sikhism, for in 1716 he was captured by Abdul 
Samad Khan, governor of Kashmir and the Punjab, and put to death at 
Delhi. 

The Banddi Sikhs. -The regime founded by Govind Singh was 
however destined, even before its birth, to be profoundly affecte 1 by 
separatism and even schism. The principal exponent of a more violent 
policy than the Guru's was the famous Banda The death of Aurang- 
llld H. zeb in 1707 was followed by dissensions among his sons. Govind Singh 
found a protector or at least a sympathiser in the emperor Bahadur Shah, 
but he was not able or willing to restrain the activities of Banda. This 
man had a curious history. By birtn a Rajput* of Rajauri in Kashmir he 
had changed his name of Lachhman Bala to Narain Das at the shrine of 
Ram Thamman near Kasiir and became a Bairagi in 1686. But in 1691 
he became a Jogi and an adept in occult science * with the name of Madho 
Das. iileeting the Guni, probably at Nader, * he was given the title of 
Bahadur, with that of Banda which he had earned by his submission to 
the Guru, together with five arrows and other weapons, But he was 
not initiated with the pahul * and while imparting to him his spiritual 
power the Guru enjoined on him five rules according to which he was 
to remain strictly c-clibate and truthful, not to start a new sect or use a 
. cushion in a Sikh temple, or allow himself to be styled Guru, but live in 
peace with the Singhs. 

Banda proceeded to wage open and relentless war on all Muham' 
dans and he was joined by the Singhs. He exacted vengeance for 

1 According to Cunningham, p. 71. 

- Ib., pp. 94-5. 

3 Another account makes Banda also a Punjab KLatri of the Sialkot District —perhaps of 
the Kapur section. The verses quoted at the end of this section also make him a Khatri of 
the Sodhi clan. He was mtrried in a Mehra or ilarwaha family. The former would 
make him a Kapur or a Khanna and the latter a Sodhi according to the endogamous laws 
prevailing in the Punjab. See note on p. 722. 

^ He possessed a volume called the Sidh Anun>a, compiled by a disciple of Gorakh- 
uath : ilacauliffe, 2’he Sikh Religion under Banda in Calc. Rev., i881, p. 155. 

‘This is very uncertain, as indeed is the whole question of Banda’s lelations with 
Govind Singh : see Khazau Singh, pp. 193-200. There seems some reason to believe that 
he had been active before t .e deatli of Govind Singh and possibly it was that Guru’s 
death which caused the leaderless Sikhs to flock to his standard. 

° Other authorities say he scar so initiated. 
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the execution of Guru Teg Bahadur and for the treachery of the Patbans 
of Damla. Moreover he reduced Sadhaura in spite of its adherence to 
the Guru/ and some four months before Ids death he destroyed Sirhind 
with merciless slaughter. To its province he appointed a govertv'r and a 
diwdn, organised its administration and the collection of its revenue. 

This victory made many join the Khalsa, but it was not ‘'ollowed up 
at least by Banda himself. One of his fir.st acts was to chastise the 
Kam Baias of Pael/ and then after exacting contributions from Maler 
Rotia and Raikot be retreated to Mukhlasgarh in the hills, renamed it 
Lobgarh’ and provided it with im nense stoi'es, but he himself retired 
into the Joharsar hills for relio-ious meditation Meanwhile the Sikhs 
met with defeats at Tirauri and Kharar,'* but were joined by Banda at 
Buiail and a victory there enabled them to regain Sirhind, which they 
had lost. Bet he failed to take Jalalabad by siege and after defeats at 
Ladwa and Shahabad in 1709, Sirhind was re-occupied by the Muham- 
madans and the Sikhs retired to th6 hills. Banda hatl apparently again 
retired to Lohgarh whence he emerged for another advance on Sirhind 
and regained all the country lost by the Sikhs.^ But again his triumph 
was short lived for he met with a crushing reverse at Saharanpur- 
Buria at the hands of prince Rafi-us-sban and was driven b.ack to Loh- 
garh. Thence he escaped in disguise, fleeing into the hills ® and gettino- 
possession of Sirhind again, but only for a short time as in 1711 the 
emperor’s appearance in person made him seek refuge in the hills once 
more. At Pathankot he had a successful encounter with the Mufrhals 
killing Shams Khan, a /hr/ /(ftfr, and Bazid Khan. The emperor issued 
an edict that all Hindu-J should shave off their beards and that all Sino-hs 
should be indiscriminately massacred, a step which led to the slaughter 
of thousands of Hindus on suspicion. ^ 

Bahadur ShaVs death in 1712 led to the usual strife amongst his 
sons for sovereignty and Banda took full advantage of it to occupy Sir- 
hind again and compel the Rajas of Sirmur, Nalagarh and Bila=pur 
to submit formally to his allegiance. He reduced the Muhammadan 
jdtirddrn of Riipar, Bassi, Kiri and Bahlolpur to a similar position, 
and in Iflt was strong enough to hold a regal darhdr at Amritsar, 
at which he appeared in royal dress with an aigrette on his head. '* His 

* Khazan Singh, op. eit., p. 20S. 

2 75 , p. 210. Pael is now in Pati'.la ; PlmP/ftin States Gazetteer, 1901, p. 200. 

3 Lohgarh, the Sikh name for llukhlispur, stooil on a steep hill a few miles from Sa- 
ji anra Irldat Khan calls it D. her. Its site is now only marked by a mound on a hill 
encompassed by two mountain streams: G. C. Xar.ang, p. 110. It must not be con- 
founded with the 'ort hi Gu-daspur, also styled by some i.ohgarh, f5. ,p. lU. Rut ,l,e 
precise s'te of this latter Lnhgirh is also in dispute It is identified witli Gnrdaspur itself 
and with a village still called Lohgarh near 1 fiian igar, hut its site is probably a mound in 
Bathwala, a village one mile rorth of Gurdaspnr ; Gurd-spnr Gazetteer, 1914, p. 18. 

* Khazan Singh savs Tiravfi. Sirhind and Kharar, and then observes that the third 
battle took place at Burail. Ho probably means Tirau-i in the province of Sirhini. 

5 76., pp. 211-13. 

’ The Raja of Sirmiir was charge! with having alio.ve.l him to pass through his terri* 
tory and was sent a state prisoner t j Delhi ■. il.j p- 214. 

> 77.. p. 215. 

Jio p. 216. 
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next step was to take Gurdaspur, Patliankot and Batala, which last 
named town he gave up to indiscriminate pillage and massacre, beginning 
with its wealthiest quarter, the muTtaUa of the Qazis. These events 
were followed hy the reluctant submission of the Kangra chiefs. 

In 1713 Farrukhsiar’s reign began and he promptly att'-cked the 
Sikhs on two sides, calling in a large army from Kashmir and sending 
picked forces from the east against them at the same time. The Sikhs 
rallied at Sirhind, but were compelled to fall back on Lohgarh which 
was besieged, until Banda sallied forth from his hill fastnesses and drove 
back the imperialists, thus bringing the country between Lahore and 
the Jumna under Sikh control. Parrukhsiar next tried to use the in- 
fluence of Guru Govind Singh’s widow against Banda, who was excom- 
municated on eight counts in that he had married, started a new creed, 
substituted a churan pahul for the Sikh kJmncla pahnl, invented the war- 
cry of fateh darai (victory of faith), in lieu of the Sikh war-crv, at- 
tired himself in royal robe?, styled himself the 11th Guru and claimed 
to rule the Sikhs, his foUow'ers being called Bandai instead of the 
Singhs of the Guru. ' Banda’s nnsw'cr to these charges was significant. 
He said he was merely a Balragi faqtr and not the follower of Govind 
Singh ; yet that he wasmerelv carrying out his orders for the campaign 
of vengeance and the protection of the Khdlsa. 

This edict led to the disruption of the Sikhs, the true or Tat Khdlsa 
holding Amritsar, while Banda went to Gurdaspur. His power lay chief- 
ly along the Jammu border as far as Attock, hut he had adherents also 
In Amhala whose faujdar they defeated. But all his efforts at a 
reconciliation with the Tat Khalsa failed and in 1711 he was captured at 
the siege of Gurdaspur. He is srenerally said to have been put to death 
with great cruelty at Dehli, but another tradition is that by a mental pro- 
cess he survived his tortures and resuscitated himself. Refusing the 
offer of some Singhs to place themselves under his leadership he retired to 
Bhahhar on the Chenab in the RIasi paraana of Jammu where he died 
In 1741, leaving a son whose descendants still hold charge of his shrine. ^ 

Banda’s relations to the Tat Khalsa are not very clear.® Tt certain- 
ly fought against him at hl.s siege of Lahore, but generally refused to do 
so. It had made terms with the Mughal governors, but w'as certainly 
reluctant to join them In repressing Banda. The Imperialist attitude to 
the Sikhs indeed changed as soon as Banda had been captured, and the 
1782 S. Singhs retaliated. In 172.5 they proclaimed their intention of holding the 
Liwdli fair at Amritsar, but the Bandai Sikhs, still more numerous than 
the Singhs, disputed the claim. It was settled by lot and most of the 

^ According to Macauliffe (Co7c. Set, 1881, p. 159) he prescribed garmontfl dyed 
with safflower and red tnrbans in lieu of the blue clothes of the Sikhs 

2 The followers of Banda Bairagf are eaid to still form a sect in the south-west of the 
Punjab under the name of the Banda-panthi -. ^faclagan, § 107. Cnnnini^ham also 
mentions them -. Sist., p. 378. ° 

^ According to Macauliffe Banda’s hostility to the Sikhs became acute in his later 
years and he openly proclaimel his purpose to establish himself as Guru and offer 
hecatombs of Sikh opponents to Kali. ‘ Such sacrifices, initiated and sanctioned by Govind, 
Banda declared necessary for the success of a new religion ; and his would succeed, when 
he had filled with human blooi the Jehapar or sacred cup of the malevolent’ deitv’- 
Calc, Sev.i 1881. p, 159. KAupup^sknll, 
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Bandai Sikhs went over to the Tat Khalsa, being initiated by ^eJchanda 
pahnl. Confused, desultory fighting ensued with the Imperialists, but in 
1731 a Sikh force surprised th^^ir main body at Bhilowal, 20 miles from 
Lahore, and then Farrukhsiar weakly offered them a jdgir of Rs. 1 00,000, 
with the title of Nawab to cease their depredations. This latter 
offer the Sikh leaders one and all rejected, but Kapur Singh of Faizulla- 
pur, then working a h&ndi-pankJia. was decked in the imperial robe, and 
proclaimed Nawab. Whatever the truth of this story may he, Kapur 
Singh became a notable figure among the Sikhs. He had succeeded his 
father as leader of the Singhs who subsequently formed the Falzulla- 
puria MisHn 1 915, and in various battles received no less than 4.3 wounds. 
It was considered a great honour to be Initiated by him and among 
many others Ala Singh, R^ja of Patiala, and many of his .relations 
received the at his hands. ^ He paved the way for the Khalsa's 

rise to power and its transformation into a monarchy. ^ He' appears 
to have designated Jassa Singh Ahluwilia as his successor in the leader- 
ship of the Khalsa. 

The Singhs or their leaders however certainly accepted the Dipalpur, 
Kanganwal and Jhabal p.irganas in jdgir and abandoning plunder 
contrived to subsist on its Income. But as their numbers increasetl 
they divided in 1734 into two dah or armies, one called the Budha or 
veteran, the other the Tarn or young.® The latter had five jatfjias, 
companies or groups, viz. the Shahids, Amritsarias (headed by Khatris 
of Amritsar), the Dallewalias (headed by Khatris of Dallewala). that of 
Bdb^ Kahn Singh, ^ and the Ramdasias (headed by RamdSsis or Mazhabi 
Singhs) These dais fought in unison, especially in the submontane tracts 
along the Jammu border, and the division had no religious significance. 

The events of the next few years can only be very briefly touched 
upon. It is however necessary to hark back first for a moment to 
Banda-’s relations with the Rajput chiefs of the Kangra hills and the 
adjoining tracts in the north-west corner of the Punjab plains. As 
already described the Kangra chiefs had reluctantly submitted to him in 
1 714 , and he had undoubtedly found allies in the hills whence he de- 
scended in that year to fall upon the country round Batalaand Kalanaur, 
and whither he fled when imperial troops were sent against him. In 
1716 however he again eraertred from his strongholds, falling upon the 
two towns just mentioned and sacking them with much slaughter of the 
Muhammadans, including the famous family of Shaikh-ul-Ahmad. But 
some of the hill Rajas sided with the Mughal governors, for Abdul Samad 
Daler-jang, governor of Lahore, set out in pursuit of him assisted not 
onlv by the hdkifns of Eminabad, Pasrur, Patti and Kalanaur but also 
by'^Raja Bhim Singh of Katoch and Dhruva Deva of Jasrota." 

But Nadir Shah's Invasion in 173S-9 appears to have led indirect- 

, Khaz.an SinKh, p , 236. But cf. p. 27< . 

“ lb-, pp. 277-8, where an account of Kapur Singh is given which totally negatives 
the idea that he ever worked a pankha. 

3 Q. C. Nsrang calls it the Taruna dal, p. 126. Neither form is given in Maya SingL’s 

PMnJclhi ^%ciy, , . , . , , 

4 leaders were Phillon .Tats and an Ahhiwalia: ih.. p 237. The Dallewalna of the 

Tarn Aal appear to be quite d'stinct from the Dallewalia mitl. 

<•'11., •g. 239. 
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ly to a general combination between the Mughal governors and the Hill 
Rajas to put down the Sikhs, although they had fiercely assailed the 
invader on his retreat. The Sikhs had seized the opportunity allowed 
them by the confusion created by the invasion to plunder Muhammadan 
villages and Nawab Kapur Singh had refused to join Nawah Zakaria 
Khan, governor of Lahore, in resisting them. A demand for restitution 
of half the booty wrested from Nadir Shah was rejected by the Sikhs and 
^his exposed them to the enmitv of Hindus as well as Muhammadans. 
After Abmad Shah’s invasion of 1 748 a proclamation issued for their 
extermination. Abut 1 5.00(1 Sikhs had collected in the dense jungle 
of Kahiniwan which Lakbpat Rai, Khatri, chief minister to the 
governor at Lahore, invested His blockade lasted three months and 
when the Sikhs had exhausted their ammunition they tried to cut their 
way out towards the hills through PathankoL only to find the passes 
all blocked by the Hill Rajas under orders from the governor of Lahore.' 
Fin.ally they broke through towards the south and directed their course 
towards the jMalwa. This fight was known as the Chho^ Ghallii- 
ghara. Again in 1756 when Adina Beg, governor of Lahore,^ fled 
before Ahmad Shah’s invasion of that year he sought protection under 
the Hill Rajas.® 

After Banda’s execution the Sikhs waged implacable war against 
the Muhammadans, but made no attempt to establish an organised 
government. In 174-8, Cunningham states, the dal of the Kh^lsa, 

' the army of the elect,' was proclaraied by Jassa Singh Kalal, one 
of their ablest leaders and brad of the Ahluwdlia misl,^ and a few 
years later he struck coins in the Mughal mint at Lahore with the 
legend : “ Coined by the grace of the Khalsa in the country of 
Ahmad, conquered by Jassa the Kahil.”“ In 1761 when Ahmad 
Shah retired from the Punjab after his great vict' ry at Pdnfpat, 
Jassa Singh attacked him while he was crossing the Bias and released 
about 22,000 Hindu captives, male and female.® For this feat he 
was popularly known as Bandichhor or ‘ the liberator.’ He also 
occupied Lahore. But the Sikhs had to cope with internal dissensions, 
for about this time the maJiant, who was Hindal’s successor at his 
shrine in Jandiala, turned against the Singhs and tampered with 
Nanak’s biography. He had destroyed hundreds of innocent Singhs 
and now called in the aid of the Abdali whose forces in 1862 raised 
the siege of Jandiala which the Sikhs abandoned, concentrating at 

’ GjkalCha.ni'Samng, Transformation of 114, citing Muhammad Qasim’s 

Ilratndma, p. nl. 

“ Ih.. p. 244. 

‘ II., pp, 247-8 

^ Hist , p. 101. It would appear thiit Jassa Singh only revived the dal, no lonmer 
divided, but whether he gave it a new significance cannot he affirmed with any certainty'^ 

’’ Cunningham, p. 105 G, C. Narang gives the inscription : — 

Silclca zad . ar j.ihdn 1>afazl-i-Akdl, 

Mull-i- .ihmid girift Jassa Kaldl, 

Which would v=ve rather a different meaning He adds that the Sikhs nsed the old 
Mughal mint and th.at Jassa Singh was styled PadshSh by his own followers hut th» 
Sikhs never regarded him as such, nor did he claim any superiority over the Khalsa: 
p. 147. Lepel Griffin says that ‘ Akal,’ not ‘Khalsa' is the correct reading, but he 
points out that no such coins are extant and that the qdzis and mullahs very’ possibl--- 
struck a few to incite Ahmad Shah’s resentment against tne Sikhs : The Bdids oi Ihr 
Punjah, p. 461 J J ' 

s Khazan Singh, p, 253. 
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ihe sieo-e of Sirhind which they would probably have taken in that 
year but for the advance of the Sbab'’s forces, allied to the Muhammadan 
chiefs of Maler Kotla, Baroch and other places.* Their great defeat 
at the hands of the Abd^i near Hathur — the vada ghallu ghara or 
great defeat — followed in the same year. 

Neverthele.ss in 1763 the Sikhs took Sirhind, sacked and 
destroyed it. This event virtually decided the fate of the Punjab 
proper as far as the Abdalis were concerned, and the generally received 
account is that in 176'2 Ala Singh of Patiala received the first title of 
Raja ever bestowed on a Sikh chieftain,- and, though no coins of his 
appear to be extant he seems to have minted rupees in 1 763 or two 
years before his death which occurred in 1785.’ The Sikh policy 
was radically changed from that time. The Phiilkian chiefs became 
sovereigns in their own States. Tradition indeed describes how 
after their victory at Sirhind in 1763 ''the Sikhs dispersed as 
soon as the battle was won, and how riding day and night, each 
horseman would throw his belt and scabbard, his articles of dress 
and accoutrement, until he was almost naked, into successive 
villages, to mark them as his.-’^ This description may well have been 
true of their earlier conquests, but the old Mughal province of Sirhind 
was partitioned in a much more systematic way. 

In 176-1 the Sikh chiefs assembled at Amritsar and proclaimed 
their supremacy and struck the Nanakshahi or Govindshahi rupee 
which bore the inscription : — 

Beg wa Teg wa Fatih nusrat be dra'ig, 

Ydft az Ndnan Gurd Govind Singh. 

“ Guru Govind Singh received from Nanak, 

The Sword, the Bowl and Victory unfailing. ■» 

This inscription was adhered to in the main by later Sikh chiefs, 
including Ranjit Singh, though petty chiefs occasionally inserted the 
emperor's name.® It was also retained by Nabha, but never adopted 
by the other two Phulkian States. 

From time to time attempts were made to restore the Sikh 
theocracy, under represeutativ'cs of the sacred Khatri families. For 
instance in IcOO Sahib Singh Bedi, a de.scendant of Bal)a Nanak, sabib slngh, 
‘pretended to religious inspiration,' collected a large force, invested Bedi. 
Ludhiana, took Maler Kotla and ‘ called on George Thomas to obey 

‘ Kbaziin Singli, p. 255. 

= Khazau Siu^h however gives a JifEereiit aecojut of the .\.bdih's’ ‘ lease ’ of SirLiod 
Province to the Patiali chief. According to hioi .t was offered by -Vhinad Shah in 17i35 
to the PatUaui of .Vlaler Kotla and the i-hiefs of Kiikot, hut tliey refused it owing to 
their fear of the Siklis. ft was accord.ugly fanned to .\la Singh willi the title of 
llaja i-Raj i-'in ilaliindar liatridur .anl ho was at the same time permit'el to strike 
coin in lus own uami. Tlie Singli chiefs declined to a cept jdgirt offeied to them 
through the Raja. Khazaii Siugh aids that he was put under a religious ban for his 
submission to the Abdali : p. 260. 

3 See Griffin’s Edjds of the Punjah pp. 26, 2S5-8. For the curious ii scripti. ii o:: 
the coins of Patidla and Jind see pp. 286-7. 

* Khazan Singh, p. 264. The teg, lit. a big cooking vessel, typi6es the earth which 
produces food for the world ; ib., p. 507- Teg Rabadur had disclaimed that deaignalicn, 

Baying that he aspired to be called Deg Bahadur or ‘ the lord of bounty ’ not • lord of the 
sword ’ ; ib. p. 150. Cf. Cunningham, p. 59, note. 

= Canningham, p. Ill, note. 
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him as the true representative of the Sikh prophet/* But the time 
had gone by for militant religious leadei's and the Bedi soon retired 
north of the Sutlej. 

The Sikh begime. 

The Sikh government was a curious mixture of theocracy/ 
democracy and absolutism. At its head stood the Guru, and in later 
times the Maharaja. Below them was the Gurumatta or council of 
the Guru which was in theory convened in any emergency. Of its 
precise constitution little is known, but it included the Sikh chiefs and 
was held at Amritsar. It was convened by the Akalis (or according 
to other authorities by the granthis), and was, like them, established 
by the lUth or last Guru Go via d Singh,^ its last meeting being held in 
ISOa when the British drove Holkar to seek an asylum in the Punjab. 
Its main function, or one of its chief functions, was to choose a 
leader of the Khalsa armies, but on occasion it acted as a judicial body, 
deciding a case of disputed succession. Its meetings were conducted 
with religious solemnity. When the members were seated the holy 
books were placed before them and to these they bowed with the custom- 
ary exclamations : ‘ Guruji hd Kndlm ! Wdh GiirAjt ki f ateli. ’ 

One account has it that cakes of wheat, butter and sugar were placed 
upon the volumes and covered with a cloth. After they had received 
the salutations of the assembly its members rose, the grantkis or Akalis 
prayed, and music was performed.® 

Whm the prayers were finished the yra/rif/nl? bade the assembly be 
seated, and the cakes were uncovered, to be eaten by all, whether Hindu 
or IMahammadan, high or low, as a token of union in a common cause. 
The Akalis then proclaimed : ‘ Sirdars ! This is a Gurumatta,^ where- 
upon prayers were again said aloud. The chiefs then swore on the 
Granth to lay aside all feuds, and proceeded to the business of the as- 
sembly.* After this council ceased to meat the Akalis lost much of 
their influence. 

After the Gurumatta had ceased to meet the army gradually came to 
be the representative assembly of the Sikhs, and it in turn was represent- 
ed by a committee or assemblage of committees, termed panch or panchd- 

‘ Camiinghan, p, 131. 

' llacauliffe, indeed, states tliat the GurumaUa was established by Guru Hargovind 
{Calc., Etv , 1881, p. 63), while Cunningham says that perhaps the first regular 
Gurumatta was hell in 1761 when the .army of the ‘ Khalsa ’ assembled at Amritsar 
(p. luS), but it is very doabtfnl whether the Sikhs were strong enough in that year to 
hold Amritsar in any force. This is, moreover, intrinsically iraprobahlo. The Gurumatta, 
it is most likely, was founded by Guru Goviud Singh in pursuance of his general and 
well-defined policy, especially in view of the fact that with him the line of the Guriis 
would end. In 1762 the Sikhs had no known democratic loader and their whole 
policy was on tlic verge of a complete reversal, from democratic theocracy to monarchy. 

Khazau Singh gives a very different meaning to the term gurumatta. He applies 
the term to a resolution passed by any assembly of 5 orthodox Singhs, tlie Guru (Govind 
Sin-h) having laid it down that wherever 5 such Singhs were gathered together the 
Uuru must he considered as present among them, and enjoined tuat all affairs of State 
or religion must he considered at such an assembly : p, 255 But he adds ‘ all State 
affairs were carried out by gurumattjt (resolutions of a cabinet-eouucil) and the resolutions 
passed were strictly adhered to.’ 

° Lepel Griffin : Law of Inlieritaa:e to Sikh Chief$hips, p. 50. 

* Murray’s Siitorg of the Punjah, pp. 131.2. 
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yat, i.e. a jury or committee of five, composed of men selected from 
each battalion, or each company, in consideration of their general cha- 
racter as faithful Sikh soldiers, or from their particular influence in their 
native villages.^ Under this system, rude as it was, the relation of the 
Sikh army to the State had wholly changed : it was no longer the willing 
instrument of the Government, but looked upon itself and was regarded 
by others as the Khdlsa itself assembled by tribes or centuries to take 
its part in public affairs. Even in the crude form of representation thus 
achieved, the Sikh people were enabled to interfere with effect, and with 
some degree of consistencv, in the nomination and removal of their 
Idlers, but in this large assemblage military license was sometimes added 
to the popular tumult, and the corrupt spirit of mercenaries to the 
barbarous ignorance of ploughmen. 

The head of the Khalsa exercised both spiritual and temporal 
authority, and this office devolved by appointment, not by natural de- 
scent, until the demise of the lOth and last Guru. Thus Baba Nanak 
bequeathed his spiritual office to Lebna, a Trihun Khatri, who took the 
title and name of Guru Angad. His two sons were not even initiated 
as Sikhs and his office descended to Amar Das, a Bhalla Khatri, who had 
served him in the capacity of a water-carrier. Amar Das left a daughter, 
on whose husband Ram Das, a Sodhi Khatri, he bestowed the barhat or 
apostolic virtue, as a reward for her filial love and obedience. It is also 
said that RSm Das’ wife obtained from Guru Amar Dds a promise that 
the sacred office should remain with her posterity. However this may 
be, the fatal principle that spiritual sanctity follows natural descent was 
now introduced and Arjan Dev, Rdm Das’ eldest son, succeeded his 
father. Under him the customary offerings of the Sikh converts or 
adherents were reduced to a systematic tax, and the first attempts 
at regular administration were made. On his death his brother Pirthi 
Chand aspired to the succession, but his son Har Govind, although only 
a boy of eleven, was acknowledged as Guru.* Har Govind was succeed- 
ed by his grandson, Har Rai, the younger son of his elder son, Gurditta.® 

Har Rai also left two sons — Ram Rai, rhe offspring of a hand-maiden 
and Har Kishen. The latter was duly acknowledged, but died in 
childhood, and the succession passed to Teg Bahadur, the third son of 
Har Govind. From him it descended to his only son Govind, the tenth 
and last of the Gurus. But on his death in 170S the line of the Gurus 
came to an end, for, in anticipation of his death, after he had been mortal- 
ly wounded by one of Painda Khan’s two sons, he appointed the Granth 
Sahib as his successor, with the customary rites of a Guru’s installation, 
and entrusted his Khalsa to the bosom of the ever-lasting Divine, de- 
claring that the appointed ten had accomplished their mission.'* 

Guru Govind organised the Sikhs as a militant democracy. He 

' Cunningham’s Sistory oj ilie Sikhs, pp. 253-4. 

2 Pirthi Chand however retained a few followers, called llinas according to Cunning- 
ham, Eistory of the Sikhs, p. 57 n. His descendants hold Guru Har S.vhaiin Perozepore. 

3 This is Murray’s account — ^in his Si'^tory of the Punjth, 1,97. Cunningham, 
however, speaks of Dir Mai as Gnrditta’s younger son : p. 64 n. 

‘ Ehazan Singh, p, 203. 


MMHH 
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instituted the pahul} a rite of initiation, on the one hand : on the other 
requiring his followers to break the Br.ihminieal thread : and this lite 
was far from being merely religions. 

The initiated Sikhs or Singhs) formed the Khalsa,- the 

‘chosen’ or ‘elect/ the commonwealth or state of the Guru and year 
by year the sarwat KJidlsa or whole Sikh people met once at least at 
Amritsar during the Dasehra.® 

This commonwealth was organised into a number of mish or con- 
federacies.^ 


These confederacies were loosely organised and varied from time to 
time in power, and even in designation. Tlmy are usually recorded to 
twelve in number, but more correctly as eight, supplemented by four 
4ehras or camps. 

The following were the Sikh misl-y, and the castes from which they 
were, at least mainly, recruited : — 


No, 

.Name. 

Caste. Capital. 

Possessions allotted 
in 1759. 

1 

The Bhangis, so called 
because they were ad* 

Jats ... Amritsar ... 

Amritsar, Tarn Xaran, 
Gujrat, VVazirabld, Sial- 


dieted to hemp ( hhnng). 

\ 

kot and Chiniot. 

11 

Nishatiias, or standard- 1 Kbatris and ■ Am^ala 
bearers, from nish^n, a * Rangrethns*; 
standard. 1 or convert-; 

edswefpers • 


III 

tiamgarhias. from Ram- 

' Tokhas or Sri Hargo- 

Harg.vmdi'.ur. Batala and 


garb, a villfge near 

iiharafa vinupur. 

liiikeriau paryanas on 


Amritsar. 

(carpenters), 
and Jiits. 

tbc Bias. 

IV 

.Vhldw^lluj from .llilu. a 

Kalils .. : Kapiirtimla 

Nfirmahal, Taiwan di, Phag- 


village near Lahore. 

' i 

wapa, Kana Dhillon, and 



Hari.lna 

V 

Kaabia nr Ghania, from 
Ghani, a nlUge near 

i .. Sohliiii 

Ajrala, Soliiau, Sag, iur- 
daspur, I^ehra Bab^ 


Lahore. 


Xannk, KaiaQaur, Pathan- 
kot and Snjanpu". 

VI 

Fai/’illapnria, cv Sir.irb- 

T ts ' .IiiUnm’nr 

1 Uaftdhar, Haibatpiir, 


puria. 

■ .L-it, 1 Ou iiMUW.lla 

Patti etc. 

VII 

Sukr-Chakia 

Guiraiiwdla, Kunja etc. 

VIII 

Uallawalia''' 

' Jafcs ... Ualinii 

1 

Xakodar, lalban, Badala, 
Hahon, Philbnir etc. 


^ Pahul possibly menus ‘ gate, ’ Gr. pule ; if this is o, the idea underl > ing the rife has 
some striki g analogies with the modern Pers. bdb. But a better e-xplanatiou is that it 
means ‘ whetting,’ as a blacksmith hardens soft iron. 

^ Khiiha for Ehdltsa, At : lit pure, special, free. In Indie its original meauing was 
apparently “crown province” or domain : I'abaqdt-i- Jf d-iiri, Raverty’s Translatitn, II, pp, 
746, 767 bis, 768 n. KhSlsa was originally used to denote the followers of Guru Govind 
as opposed to the KhuUsa, i. e. those of Guru Nanak, but this latter term has now fallen 
almost entirely out of use. 

^ Cunningham, p. 112- 

* Misl is also an Arabic word, meaning, literally, ‘alike’ or ‘equal.’ For the 
equality among the Sikh Sirdars see Lawrence’s Adventuies in the Punjab, w. 121, 
132 (k). 

» This word is of obscure origin, and various etymologies have been proposed, but it is 
suggested that it is a corrnption of the Englisli word ‘ recruit.’ It occurs at least as 
early as 1849 in Cunningham’s RUtory of the Sikhs (pp. 76 n. and 379) but lambar (from 
number) appears to have been adopted quite as early by the Sikhi. 

° Xot to be confused with the Dallewalia of the Taru I'al. 
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The four dehrag. 


JS'O. 

j Name. 

I Caste, 

' Capital. 

i 

Possessions allotted 
i in 1769. 

i 

i 

i Shahids, or ' martyrs ” ... 

Juts 

■ r' 

,, 1 Shahzadpur 


II 

iNakkais,-^ from Nakha ... 

Jats 

Chunfaii ... 

Cbiiindn. Babrwiil, Khem 
Karn, Khndian etc. 

III 

PanjirarliiaH or Krora- 
Singhi'K, wh I were 

.livided lut'i (n) Slian*- 
^iu£rhall and (i) Kalsias, 
the latter lieiiig further 
«»nhdivided into Land- 
pindiaii and Barapindian 
or Birk and Jahaliau.’’ 


' idiuiiga “ ... 

i 

! 

, The K'lrorfs got Nawashabr, 
Rufka, Bassiin, Pindo- 
I'iAn, Hosliiarpur, Bhanga 
' and Kathgarb. 

IV 

Phulkuiii 

... 

] Patiala, Na- 
bha &c. 

. 

... 


'! erritorinl i/irinions. — The Sikhs formed several territorial groups. 
The two principal divisions were, and still are, the Manjhi and Malwiti. 
The former derived its name from the Miinjha or ‘ mid land ’ and origin- 
ally included all the Sikhs north of the Sutlej, while the term Mdlwai 
was applied to all srmth of that river., though the Malw^ only in- 
cludes the tract which lies between Sirhind and Sirsa. But besides 
these two divisions minor groups were distinguished. The Sikhs 
settled in the Sindh Sugar Doab were known as Dhanigheb Singh, 

and those in the Chinhat Doab as Gujarat Singh, Those of the 

Rachna Do^b were designated Dbarpf Singh, the term .\J4njhi being 
sometimes confined to the Sikhs of the M4njha proper. The Sikhs 

in the Jullundur Doab were known as Doaba Singhs, and those of the 

country south of the Sutlej as Malwa Singhs.* 

• Taxation. — From the tracts of country which the Sikhs subdued 
but could not hold, they exacted rdkH or the price of ‘ protection.* 
This tribute was regularly levied and varied in amount from a fifth to a 
half of the revenue or government share of the produce.^ 

I’he Sikh military resources. — The great mass of Sikhs were horse- 
men and speedily became famous for their effective use of the matchlock 
when mounted. Infantry was used almost solely to garrison forts, and 
cannon, among the early Sikhs, was unknown. Very varying estimates 
were formed of their numbers. In 1783 Forster estimated them at 
200 , 000 , but others put them at 300,000 men ! Browne reckoned them 
at 73,000 horse and 25,000 foot. Twenty years later Franklin declared 
they mustered 248,000 cavalry, but, apparently on George Thomas’ 

iKhazan Singh justly describes this as a religious rather than a military body : p. 280. 
It was a militant order of Sikhism, but not to be confused with the Atdlfs' or Nihangs, as 
G. C. Nsrang appears to suggest: p, 180. Founded by Dip Singh, » Jat of Pohn in 
Amritsar, its most prominent member was Sucha Singfc. 

’ Sometimes called, quite erroneously, the Sagarias. 

s Wvnvard’s Ambdla Settlement Meport, pp, 19#. 

4 Murray, I, 31. 

5 Cunningham’s History of the SUhs, p. 118 ». 
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authority, subsequently reduced their effective strength to 64),0U0, 
within 1800, only 4*0 field guns. 

In later times the Sikhs enlisted Muhammadans in their light 
cavalry and they were called gureJiaras. 

Sikh quoits. — According to Osborne the quoit is an arm peculiar to 
the Akdlis. It is a steel rin.*, 6" to 9" in diameter, and about 1" in 
breadth, very thin and with its edges ground very sharp. The Akalis 
are said to he able to lop off a limb at 60 or 80 yards distance, but 
Osborne had a poor opinion of their skill. 

Hosaries. — Tlie Sikh rosaries are ; — 

All Sikhs ... lake k{ mdla, of iron beads. 

Nanakpanthfs ... sfhatih, white crystal. 

Kdkas ... 'un ki mala, black (and white) heads of 

wool. 

Sikhs also use a rosary of 27 beads and a head bead, black and made 
of iron.* 

Sikhism in art.—\n art Sikhism cannot claim an exalted place. 
The Sikhs had indeed begun to counteract some of the tendencies of the 
later hlubamraadau style. The Sikh wood-carving was their most 
characteristic medium, It is distinguished by elaborately lined and 
twisted foliage, with small grotesque figures of men and animals, but it 
retained the'late Mughal pillar, pilaster and mihrdl, with flatness of 
relief, absence of under-cutting, a free use of geometric diapers, incised 
in line merely, in relief or in framed lattice-work. ^ 

Tne following notes supplement the account of the Akdlis (Vol. II, 
p. 9) and that of the Nirmalas (III, p. 172): — 

The Biheki Akalis -The strictest of the Akalis acquired the title of 
Bibeki (from a Sanskrit word 'meaning discrimination') or ‘the conscien- 
tious’ and engrafted on their own creed all the prejudices of Hinduism, 
With the Vaishnavas they would not eat meat or any article of food or 
drink not prepared with their own hands. To such an extreme was this 
rule pushed that they would not taste food cooked by their wives, eat fruit 
bought in the market or drink water which they themselves had not 
drawn from the well. They considered it a sin to eat bare-headed and 
would pay a fine to the temple if they did so inadvertently. They did 
not remove the hair from any part of their persons and in lieu of the 
Hindu /unco wore a sword. They were very strict in wearing the 5 Ks. 
and will not drink water without immersing in it a knife or dagger. 
They added the word striffA as an affix to all substantives and sometimes 
the other parts of speech, and they transposed all feminine nouns into 
the masculine gender. Thus they would say : ' place the inkstand singh 
on the table szngh,’ and kanghi a comb became kangka. 

Some AkSlis call themselves Nihangs, from ‘ a crocodile.* 

Their high-peaked turbans are said to have earned them this title from 

’ I. N. Q., IV, § 146. 

« Jonnnl of Ind. Art, I, p. 29. 
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Gurd Govind Singh, but another version has it that during one of 
Zaman Shah's marauding inroads they donned the high-peaked turbans 
of the Turki soldiers and so disguised attacked his force at night and 
destroyed it. Yet a third account is that the lofty turban or dumhdla 
(‘high-tailed’) was not adopted by them till Ranjit Singh’s time when 
the example of Bhola Singh, a gigantic Akali whose height was 
enhanced by his high-peaked turban, induced them to adopt a similar 
head- gear, 1 

Authorities differ as to the origin of the blue dress. It is said to 
have been adopted in imitation of Guru Govind Singh who escaped by 
donning the blue garb of a Muhammadan pilgrim to Mecca and per- 
sonating a priest of Uch when be rvas driven from Chamkaur and 
pursued into the wastes round Bhatinda. 

According to Maeauliffe^ the Nirmalas do not deem the pahul or 
rite of initiation of vital importance though they are baptised Sikhs. 
Many do not wear long hair and for the iaehh they substitute the 
loosely tied langota or loin-cloth of the Hindu /ujir. Above all they 
wear the ochre-coloured bhagwa, a colour forbidden to all true followers 
of Guru Govind Singh. 

Some account of the Sanwal-shillns, an off-shoot of the Sikhs, will 
be found in Volume III, page 380 infra. The conjecture put for- 
ward in the Punjab C<nsus Report, lOOd (page 135), that they are iden- 
tical with the Chawal-sh^his appears correct, since their founder Soman 
was an Arora of the Chawala section. The title of Shah was bestowed 
on him by Guru Arjan as a reward for his zeal in helping to construct 
the Hari-mandar tank at Amritsar. To its cost he devoted his income. 
His descendants continued to serve the Gurus, and when the tenth 
Gurfi gave amrit to his disciples Mihar Shah, a descendant of Soman 
Shdh, was allowed to take it also. Hence the Guru added the title of 
Singh to that of Shah and his descendants still bear the double title. 
The Guru .also conferred on him the right to levy in Sindh etc. 

and made him Guru of those parts of India. He also bestowed on him 
5 gifts, viz. a writ of appointment, a copy of the Grantli in his own 
hand-writing, a drum, a hammer and 5 sers of kkichrf. He was en- 
joined : (1) to keep alive the memory of kdl (death) and Ahdl (God), 

(2) to propagate religion and lake peaceful measures for the public weal, 

(3) to rise in the last watch of tlie night in order to show humility by 
worshipping God, (1) to maintain tlie Guru’s langar, {o) to lead people 
to the right path ; and (6) to clierish a sincere belief in the bacfians 
(sayings) and bdnh (hymns) composed by the Guru. Many people of 
all castes, Brahmans, Acharajs, Blnits, Khatris and other Hindus 
became his disciples. II is followers are to this day found in Kabul, 
Kandahar, Khost, Bangash and Dawar, as well as all over the Western 
Punjab. They pay an annual nazrdnd as well as dues at marriages 
and deaths. 

r ilacaullffe, The Sifeh Religion under Bania iu Calc. Rev., 1831, p. 164y. 

* The Sikh Religionr under Banda in Calc. Rev., 1881, p. 168. 

s Sikhi was equivalent to the dasaundh or else replaced that tithe, the right to collect 
which bad been abused by the maeandias. 
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Mihar ShSh Singh's son, Ghanb Shah Singh, followed in his 
father's footsteps. Of his three sons, Himmat Shdh Singh, Samran 
Shah Singh and Sanwal Shah Singh, the eldest had a son Sundar Shah 
Singh, whose descendants, found in Isa Khel, Lakhi and Bannu, are 
known as Sundar Shahias. The descendants of the other two sons are 
found in Bhakkar and Dera Ismail Khan. Of them one family went 
to tahsil Eangpur and one to Odo-Sultan in Jhang. The Sanwal- 
shahis must not be confused with the Bhai Khel, who are not Cbawalas 
but Hojas. They collect in the Western Punjab and pay a 

fixed contribution to the Gurus of Guru Kot and Har Sabai in Perozepur 
but do not act as their agents, and if they cease to pay their quota they 
cease also to collect naerdna. All affect the title of Singh, whether 
they wear the 'kes or not. The Chdwala Siinwal-shahis take brides from 
the UtrSdha Aroras and give them to be Bhai Khel and othej^s. 

Some Sikh shbines. 

The principal Sikh shrines are at Amritsar and in the Gurdfispur 
District. A description of them here would require too much space, but 
a few nftes on the lesser shrines in Gurdiispur and elsewhere may be of 
interest. 

In Gurdaspur the mandir at Dehr.a Bab^ Nanak is visited by Sikh^ 
on the Baisakhi, on i\iQ puranmdshi in K^tik, the Diwali, and from 31sl 
to 23rd Phagan when the Chola Sahib ceremony is observed. Built in 
1744 S. the manrhr contains the tomb of Guru N^nak. Its affairs are 
managed by an Udasi maJiant who is celibate and succession is governed 
by spiritual descent. A Ihog of kordh parshdd is offered every morning 
and on fast days milk is offered as such. 

At the Tahli Sahib mandir no fair is held. B^ba Sri Chand is said 
to have cleaned his teeth here with a ddian (toothbrush) and to have 
planted it in the ground. From it sprang the tree, after which the 

temple is named, i'ortraits of Guru Nanak and his son Baba Sri 
Chand are painted on its walls. Its affairs are managed by an Udasi 
mahnnt who is also celibate. Food cooked in the temple is offered to the 
Granth. Another Tahli Siihib has a similar origin. It also is in charge 
of an Udasi mahant. 

At the mandir of Sri Chola Sdhib annual fairs are held on the 
in K^tak, Baisakhi, Diwali and on 21st, 22Dd and 23rd 
Phdgan. It is ( ailed after the Chola Sahib or ‘ gown ' preserved in it. 
Founded in 1241 S. it contains a Granth and its affairs are managed 
by Bawds, but its pujuri is a Bedi who is not celibate and succession is 
governed by natural relationship. 

Connected with this are .some emaller temples in the town — all 
managed by the mahant. Another Sri Chola mandir is visited on 21st, 
22nd and 23rd Phagan. Founded in 1947 S. it contains nothing but 
the choJa. Its pnjdri is a Bedi who is not celibate A Mog of flowers 
is offered in the morning. 

A shrine of peculiar interest is the mosque (masjid) of Guru Har 
Gobind Sdhib. No fair is held here. An adversary of this Garfi in the 
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Bervice o£ Shah Jahan complained to the emperor that the G-urd was 
biased against the Muhammadans, whereupon the emperor held an 
enquiry. The officers entrusted with it came to the Guru and found him 
building this mosque, but the precise year o£ its foundation is not kirOwn. 
Its affairs are managed by one Sam Pohu Shah, a Qureshi. Tlie Imam 
is held in respect both by the Hindus and Muhammadans. 

At the oC Manji Mata Sahib no fair is held. It is said 

that the mother {nidtd) of Guru Bhag Singh, a descendant of Dhir Mai, 
performed her devotions on a bed where the present temple stands. The 
date of its foundation is not known. It contains the Manji Sahib or 
bedstead. Its pujdri Is a Brahman, appointed by the Guru of Kartar- 
pur. It is connected with the chief mamltr in Kartarpur, 

At the Damdama Sahib mandir a monthly fair is held every 
puratimdshi, and once a year on the Baisakhi. 

Guru Har Gobiud lued to walk along the bank of the Beas to 
practise archery. After his death it was revealed in a vision to Bhai 
Kahn Singh that the point of an arrow once shot had stuck in the tharra 
or platform which formed the Guru’s seat. He was also directed to 
build the mandir. Founded in 1S55 S., it contains no image, but 
a Grants is kept in a bdradari. Its affairs are managed by an Udasi 
sddhu. kbhogoikardh yanldd is offered ro the Granlk, a sacred 
lamp Is kept lit and fire burning at all times. 

The history of the Darbar Sahib in Nichla Kalan in Bat^la tahsil, 
a gurdwdra at which I fairs are held, on the Baisakhi, during the 
shrddhs, on Magh 1st and the A ndwas of each month, is obscure. An 
old man, it is said, had been given the power to work miracles by Guru 
Nanak. He lived In the village of Ram Das. After his death, one 
Sahib Ram Kaur seventh in descent from him and blessed with the 
same gift, was installed on the gaddi. But of his four sons, Kishen 
Kaar, Mohar Singh, Amip Singh and Jawahir Singh, only Mohar 
Singh succeeded him. He was on bad terms with his brothers, and so 
once when Sahib Ram Kaur and Anup Singh went out shooting they 
found themselves shut out of the temple on their return. By the advice 
of the neighbouring villagers they took possession of land in Nicba 
Kal An where after Anup Singh’s death a bamddk of brick was built — 
nearly 200 years ago. 

At the mandir of the Darbiir Sahib in Dera Baba Nanak fairs are 
held on the sJiankrdnt or 1st of every Hindu month, and also on the 
puranmdsM. Guru Nanak’s wedding was celebrated here in the 
light half of Bhadon in 15IS S His father-in-law was Mula, a 
Khatrl, and this mar.dir was erected in commemoration of the 
marriage. Maharaja Sher Singh began the masonry building but 
it was not complete till after his death, according to the janamsdkhi. 
The Granth 'idbih repose.s in its centre. On all four sides are rooms 
for park ir'ndii or circumambulation. On its walls are pictures of the 
ten Gurus. Its manager is an Arora of Batala, and his duties are to 
recite the Granth and look after the nundir. The maniras for wor- 
ship are shards or hymns from the Sukhmant and Granth Sahibs, 
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Hindus and Sikhs offer cash, grain, clothes etc. At 9 a. m. kacha 
hhojan or hhog is offered. A hhog of kafah is offered on the sankrdnt, 
amnieas and purannidshi, i. e. on the new and full moon days of each 
mouth. During the night lamps are lit. The masonry thaVci on which 
the wedding party of Gurd Nauak rested is much respected by the 
people. 

The Darbar -Sahib fair at Barbata village is held on the Balsakhi. 
Bawa Sri Chaud, its founder, came here to meditate on God. The 
Granth reposes on a Manji Sahib. The pujdri is a Sarsiit Brahman 
and recites the Gi'an'h daily. He also feeds all travellers lodging in 
Vae mandir. Khhogo^iooA prepared in the morning or kardh par- 
shad offered by votaries is first laid before the Gr infh Sahib and then 
distributed among those present. 

A curious feature of the Patti Sahib at Lahore, which includes a 
number of buildings in a walled enclosure, is the fact that a samd'/h of 
Nag deotu is found in It side by side with one of Bawa Sri Chand, and 
another of Kuhha Diwin, the hump-backed accountant of Banjit Singh, 
■^3 which no sanctity seems to attach. 

The Guru Sar or ‘tank of the Guru-’ at Khosa Kotla, in Zira 
tahsil, Perozepur, lies near the village where the Manji Sahib 
of the 6th Guru, Har Gobind, is kept. It was founded nearly 
100 years ago. An Udasi sddhu is in charge and a fair Is held on the 
Maghi festival. Visitors, both men and women, dig earth from the 
tank and make offerings of grain, y«r, milk, cash etc., all of which the 
sddhn takes to the Manji Salih before which they bow. Kavdh parshdd 
or confection is distribute-! among them. Earth is also dag from a 
elihappaT or pond of Baba .Indehr, but no fair is held at it. 

The stlidri or sanetnary of Guru Har Gobind in Sanir village is 
also called Guru Sar. A fair is held there at the Maghi and Baisakhi 
when the Granth is opened and read, Sikhs paying it special reverence 
and making offerings to it. The temple was founded nearly 150 years 
ago. Its pujdri is a Sodhi The Granth is opened on the 1 st of every 
Hindu month and verses recited. At the unrdwdra situate at Takhtu- 
pura an annual fair i.s held on tlie 1 Bh January. Most of the 
visitors are Sikhs who b; the and make offerings to the temple. The 
village was fimuded by one Takhtu. Baba Nanak is said to have 
honoured it with his presence, and so did Gurus Har Gobmd and 
Gobind Singh, The tank near the temple was made by Raujit Siu<rh, 
and some small gurdwdras are attached to it. It is m charo-e of an 
Udasi. ” 

The mandir at Daroli in tahsil Moga is called Mata Daraodari, 
and two annual fairs are held at it, one on the Lohri, the other on the 
Baisakhi, Mata Damodari was a goddess and a disciple of Guru Har 
Gobind, and her tomb lies near the mandir. This temple was built in 
S. 1710. No Brahman is employed as the pujdri is always a Sikh. He 
keeps the mandir clean, washes the chabdtra or platform in the mornino’ 
and lights a sacred lamp in the evening. Lastly a drum is beaten. At 
a mattri near the mandir a lamp is lit every evening. The ma^ri is also 
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washed in the morning. The temple at Sirai Mangha in tahsil 
Muktsar is known as Guru Nanak kd gurddiodra and a fair is held 
there on the llaisakhi While tonring through the country. Guru 
Nanak came to this place and while resting on a mound used a ddtah 
or toothbrush which he thrust into the ground It grew into a tree 
which still thrives. Some 65 years ago one Bhai Bala raised a wall 
round the mandir. The mandir contains no image, hut only a stone 
with Guru Nanak^s foot-print on it. Its administration is carried on 
by the Bhai's detcendants and they employ an Udasi, who keeps it 
clean, lights a lamp in the evening, and gives food and water to travel- 
lers from the langar. The servants of the mandir had always been 
sad h us, and succession had been governed by spiritual relationship 
Until the death of Bhai Bilu whose natural descendants succeeded him as 
he left no disciple. At the fair (he Grantli is recited and knrdh parsJidd 
offered as bhog to it. Visitors make offerings and receive kardh 
parshdd which they deem saered. A lamp is always kept burning and 
Hindus also make offerings to the Granth. 

The mat or monastery of Guru Angad is at his birthplace and 
people makes vows and offerings to it if their prayers are fulfilled. 
The pujdris take all the offerings. No lamp is kept burning. 

The Gurdwara known as the Sri Darbar Sahib is the scene of a 
fair held from the Ist to the 3rd of Alagh every year. Jt is so called 
because when Guru Gobind Singh fled before the Mughal army he took 
shelter here and recited the Grantk on May J7tb, 1767. Ever since 
then the fair has been celebrated. In olden times the tank here was 
called Ishar or Khaudvana, but after the battle in which his followers 
fell and received mukf or salvation it was named Mukatsar or the ‘ pool of 
salvation,^ 

The was founded in 1718, and was built by Sardar Udhe 

Singh of Kaithal. The Darb.ir Sahib contains a sword, disc etc. Its 
administration is carried on by a Bhandari Khatri, and by the ll 
members of the Darbar Sahib. 

Two of them are attached to the mandir to suppoly water and pire- 
pare and distribute food. The manager is responsible for all the 
expenditure. The members meet at night in the temple after the 
rah-i-rds or evening prayer, and before the distribution of food, some 
10 loaves with pulse are offered to the Granl/i, a couch being sounded to 
inform those present iu the temple that the food is ready. It is then 
brought out and distributed among them and they receive the loaves 
which are believed to be sacred. All that remain are taken to the langar. 
Offerings are made by Hindus in general as well as by Sikhs. 

Other temples connected with this are : — the Shahid Ganj, Tibbi 
Sahib, Mukh-manjan Siibib and Tambu Sahib. The Shahid Ganj is 
where Guru Gobind Singh’s followers were slain and burnt, the 
Tibbi S^hib is where he fought the enemy. This sanctuary lies a mile 
to the west of the Darbar Sahib. From it the Guru went to the waste 
lands, west of the Tibbi Sahib, which are called the Alukh-inaujan 
Sahib) because the Guru cleaned his teeth there. The Tambu Sahib is 

0000 
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so called because Guru Gobind Singh pitched his tent there. It was 
founded by Maharaja Karm Singh, Chief of Patiala, in 1901). 

The mancUr in Guru Har Sahdi is called ‘ Pothl-MMa. ’ No fair 
is held here, but the Baisakhi is observed as a fair. It is so called 
because it contains apotAi or religious book and a mala or rosary said 
to have belonged to Guru Nanak, and its foundation dates from his 
time. They are kept by the Guru’s descendants, who hold charge of 
the temple, in the house believed to have been occupied by him. Ten 
years ago a new building was constructed and the mala and potlii 
brought from Chunian and placed therein. The gaildi is always occu- 
pied by the eldest sou of the family. When people come to do homage 
to these relics the pujari bathes and dons the topi, chola etc., which 
were worn by Guru Nanak. He then displays the and mdla, 
provided a nazrdna of Rs 101 is laid before them. Knrdh parshdd is 
offered daily as 6hog. 

When votaries in distant places, such as Banuu, Kohat, Peshawar, 
Hazara and Kabul, dedicate offerings to Guru Nanak at weddings etc. 
they are sent to this temple. 

The temple at Chunian in Lahore is oonnected with this mandir, 
and it is held by a member of the same family. An ordinary fair is 
held there on the Baisakhi. 

At the samddk of Bhai Sarup Das at Bagahke, a fair is held on the 
Baisakhi. Some 50 years ago the corpse of Bhdi Sarup Das was burnt 
at this spot, where his disciple Puran Das built a samddh in 1921. The 
administration of the mandir vests in Bhai Sahib Das, a disciple of the 
late Piiran Das. But an Udasi disciple, who is employed in the mandir, 
lives in a separate house near the well attached to the main temple 
which he keeps clean and in which he lights a lamp. Only the Bairagi 
sddhu however officiates in the temple, and he receives all the offerings 
with a fee of Re. 1-4.-0 at every wedding. On the Baisakhi kaxdh 
parshdd is offeied as Lhog and then distributed among those present. A 
lamp is always kept burning in the temple, All Hindus make offerings 
according to their means. 

At the temple called Gupt Sar a fair is held on the Baisakhi. When 
Guru Gobind Singh during his war with the Muhammadans reached this 
place his soldiers demanded their pay and he found a hidden treasure in 
a tank most of which he distributed to them. The balance, it is said, 
disappeared at the same spot. Hence the tank came to be called the 
Gupt Sar or ‘ tank of the hidden store.' The temple possesses a ehahkar 
(disc) andj///a«d« (banner). No Brahman .s employed, but a lamp is 
kept burning and^ Hindus make offerings to it. Cash collected is spent 
on the up-keep of the mandir. 

At the Gurudwara in Eopana no fair is hi d. The people gather 
there on the Baisakhi and offer kardh parshdd. Guru Gobind Singh 
threw away his used ddtan or toothbrush here and i’ turned into a 
green tree, a miracle which caused people to worship the place. In the 
temple are deposited a eliakkar, nishdn (standard) and other weapons. 
Its administration is carried on by the present puj&ri, a Jai No Brah- 
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man is employed. It rests with the residents of the village to employ 
any person whom they deem fit. It is said that once a Sikn Guru 
visited this place, and after his departure it was held sacred by the 
Hindus and Sikhs who bathe in the pond. The use of and 6/ioff 

is not common. A lamp is lighted at the temple. 

At the manclir called Faqir Sar in Muktsar tahsil an annual fair 
is held. 


At a pond in Bhoudar village a fair is held annually at the 
Baisakhi As Guru Gobind SinglTs horse drank water from it people 
bathe in it every year, but no building is attached to it. Formerly 
a faqir u ed to live at the pond but after hie death some 12 years ago, 
people simply collect on the day of ti.e fair to pay homage to the pond 
and play saunchi. 


At the innndtT of Guru Gobind Singh at Hanpur near Abohar, two 
fairs are held, one on the pih anvidiJn in Katak, the other on the 
Chetar c/iaiidas in Chet. About SOO persons, Bagri Jats etc. attend them. 
Charn Das took up his abode in Haripur in S. 1927, and foundel the 
temple in Sawan S. 1913. When the people of the Ba gar began to 
worship the mandir he sank a well for drinking water. When he had 
got 1^ yards down, an iron box .las found in which were an image of 
Narsingh, an iron disc, a footprint of Ginu Nanak on a stone, an iron 
rod, a sword, a closed book etc. The image of Narsingh i- carved on a 
stone slab. These things were sent to Mr. Wakefield, then Deputy 
Commissioner of Sirsa, but they were brought back and placed in the 
mandir. Since then Hindus frequent it to see the relics. The foot- 
print on the stone is regarded as that of Guru Nanak and a band print 
on the other side is supposed to be that of one Kirpal Udasi. The 
administration of the mandir is carried on by one Cham Das. Its in- 
come from offerings is estimated at Rs. 125, excluding Rs. 7, the^ value 
of the grain offered, which is divided equ.illy between Lharn Das and 
the Bishnoi /hjfr*. The former keeps the mandir clean and burns 
incense twice a day. Kavdh pai'sJidd is distributed among those present. 
The fair is patronized by Jats, Aroras, Sikhs, Bagris and Bishnois. It 


only lasts one day. 

At the Guru Sar in Bazifipur, tahsil Ferozepur, a fair is held on 
the Basant panchmi. Guru Gobind Singh resR'd here for a short time, 
so the place was held sacred. In the time of Ranjit .Singh a jaqir 
constructed a gurudwdra. At the fair the Fariikot State supplies 
50 mans of o-vain and one of salt for the requirements of visitors wno 
are all fed free. Bawfi Sidha Dhs faqir, a Chhimha, lives in the temple 
and recites the G’anth in the morning. Disciple succeeds guru. A 
kettle-drum is beaten at night. Oharas is not used nor^ is there any 
rite of bhog. Lamps are lit in the evening. The gurdwura m bayyid- 
pur is connected with this. 

In Ludhiana the Bhai Bala fair is held on the 10th sttdi o* M4gli 
in the waste land of Dad. Bhai Bala was a disciple o _nru 
and at his samddh here about 10,000 people from the neighbourhood 
visit the fair. Hindus offer grain, cash etc. which are taken by Masand 
Khatns of Kudhaniin Patiala. People also brmg curds ma le the pre. 
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vious nightj and after being presented to the shrine they are distributed 
and eaten. 1 here is also a pond here, and people attending the fair 
consider it a religious duty to dig out of it seven handfuls of earth with 
their hands, 

A temple in Kangra is : — 


Maiidir Dera Baba Nanak 
Baba Naiiak is said to 
have stayed here for a 
while and wrought mira- 
cles. The temple cou* 
tains a stone on which 
his foot-print is marked. 
Its lensth is a cubit and 
hreadth a foot. It stands 
on a pedestal. A flag- 
is also planted on one 
bide of it. Xear it is 
the tomb of Bawa Mehr 
Das, one of the BiUispur 
chiefs. 


Udasi 


None ... Food cooked by the piijdri 

is offered as Ihog, but on 
the first day of every 
month halwd or conlectiou 
is prepatfd and offered to 
the Oranth. A sacred 
hiuip is lit daily. 


The Philosophy of Sikhism. 

A Sikh gentleman contributes the following instructive note on 
Sikh ideals : — 

The Guru observed ; — 'All men are suffering in one way or another; 
the source of all misery is attachment to material things. Desire 
generates attachment ; desire precedes illusion. Illusion is removed bv the 
knowledge of the spirit ; the spirit lives in every particle of the universe ; 
itlive.s within us, without us and evervwhere. God is all 'Life,’ ' Knou'- 
ledge ’ and ' Bliss,’ and to know God is to be God. Therefore ’happiness 
cannot be obtained in material _ enjoyment but in the knowledo'e of 
God This is the essence of Sikhism. Until the soul has becom'e free 
from desire of material objects, it has to suffer births and rebirths 
under the law of transmigration of souls. 

nv. become on® 

with God and secure a stage of eternal happiness. The Guru says 

there are three stages :-(l) Discipline, (2) Meditation, and (3) 
(jiana. ^ 

(1 ) IhscipUne.-^V^ beginner must begin by keeping the company 
of good people isadh-^nsai) and cultivate purity of eharacteJ. 
Character supplies the soil for the sowing of the seed which 

is_ meditation on the uame (Aa«) and is the fruit isukhjLi) 
Diseiplme means total subjugation of the lower instinct {au)ri\una^\ 
of hist (ifnm), anger blind attachment {moL covetousness 

Uohh) .aiiity {aha>:akara)-, and development of the higher virtues [daivi 

(d7»), toleiation (iMi/a; and thoughtfulness {vicLh). To discipline 
Ins mind one must always keep [sat sang, the company of hoTv men 
and learn to hve independently by earning an honest livelihood True 
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discipline is cultivated not by living in seclusion but by leading a life 
useful in all respects. The Guru’s tenet is ; ‘ Fulfil all the duties 

of domestic and social life, but let not your heart forget your spiritual 
nature.’ 

(2) Meditation. — When the character-building is complete the 
adhkdri is initiated into the society of the pure [khdha). He is 
baptised (given amrita) by the 5 chosen Khalsa (Panch Guru Khalsa) 
and taught the method of meditation on the true name (Satnam). The 
message communicated to him at the amrita rui\s : ‘ Henceforth you 

belong to the community of the Khalsa, your father is Sri Guru Gobind 
Singh (protector of the universe), your mother Sahib Devi (the supreme 
power), ycur abode Anandpur (the city "of bliss), youi caste Sodh-bans 
(the family of the Lord). You will be bound to wear the 5 national 
symbols [rahit of the five ka\) : (t) The keshas, to preserve your 
brain in its normal condition. This is the sign of Yogi, implying 
abhorrence of all artificialities due to the desire to appear beautiful ; 
(n) kach, meant to teach you the habit of using the life-fluid properly : 
[in] kirpdn, to teach you the necessity of cultivating physical develop- 
ment and warn you against the danger of bodily deterioration ; {iv) 
kara to bind you to obedience of the Guru’s law as given in the Holy 
Granth : {v) kangha, as the comb keeps the hair pure, even so twice 
a day you should try to purge away all filthy thoughts from your mind 
You shall also recite five hdnu every day : — 

1. Japp — Comprising the main principles of Sikh spiritualism, 

ethics and divinity. 

2. Giving the at.ributes of God, personal and impersonal. 

3. Inculcating the transitoriness of material enjoy- 

ments and emphasising the brevity of human life. 

4. Rahirds — The prayer for peace. 

5. Sohdla — Praise of the Divine. 

You shall believe in the Gurus as the 10 manifestations of one and 
the sime Lord: and obey the commandments given in the Holv 
Granth. 

You will have to meditate on the holy name with full concentration 
of mind every day In the early morning. 

You must perform all ceremonies imutkaras) according to the in- 
structions of the Khalsa. 

Methods of meditation. — In the first stage attention must be fixed 
on the persoi.ality of the Guru by reading his life and by constantly 
thinking of the attributes to be cultivated. Afterwards, silent repeti- 
tion of the name together with the understanding of the sense in the 
mind. By constant practice the name itself vanishes and the spirit 
■makes itself manifest in the devotee’s heart according to his conception. 

(3) The giana slage. — Ultimately the individual soul enjoys perfect 
union with the supreme soul. In this stage the bhagat secs the one God 
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within, without and everywhere and realises that : — ' In Him he lives, 
moves and has his being,’ 

Notalle features of the S>lch ideals . — The Sikh believes that 
the supreme soul has fully manifested itself in the Guru. He is 
therefore, the creator, the preserver ; and it is he who is the des- 
troyer of the universe. He thus concentrates all his love on 

the Guru in a manner so earnest that he is ready never to flinch 

from the path laid down for him by the Guru even at the risk 

of his life. History narrates that in the time of Furrakhsiar Rs 80 
were offered as a prize for the head of a Sikh with his kesJtas (hair) yet 
never was Sikh known to betraj' his faith for worldly gain, however 
much he w'a-; tempted. Day and night the Sikh meditates on the self- 
radiant point ever effulgent in his breast through the grace of his Guru, 
and moves in the world self-poised, self-satisfied, and self-contented. 
He has full control over his temper and it is his object to make the most 
of the chances given him by serving others in all possible ways. 

He has realised that as no form can endure he must one day pass 
aw-ay. The hour of death being uncertain he must use all his energy, 
wisdom and wealth in philanthropic deeds. Free from all vanity, be 
has totally resigned his will to the Guru. He is indifferent to pleasure 
and pain and is heedless of eulogy or abuse. Gold and dust are equal 
in his eyes. Thus ever singing bis master’s praises, he goes to the 
Home of Bliss after death, which he has really conquered in this life. 

Growth of the Khdlsa eommnnity , — Guru Nanak Deva spent his 
whole life travelling from place to place, sowing the seed of divine love 
wherever he met a true seeker of God. In the course of time millions 
in distant lands became his followers.* 

1 Qv,ru Nanak — Guni Nanak did not receive any secular education. The following 
vei-ses show that he did not attend to lessons taught in school. One day be waa asked to 
write out some Arithmetical tables. Hercplied:— 

“ Bum worldly love, grind its ashes and make them into ink, turn the superior in- 
tellect into paper. 

Make divine love thy pen and thy heart the writer : ask thy Guru and write his iu- 
stinctious, 

Write God’s name, write his pra'ses, write that he hath neither end nor limit, 

O Masier ! learn to write this account, 

So that whenever it is called for a true mark may be found thereon. 

There grcataess is obtained, everlasting jo^ a and everlasting delights. 

They in whose hearts is the trac nams have the mark of it on their brows, 

By God’s merry men obtain It and not by idle words ; 

One man cometh, another goeth, we give them great names, 

■^ome men God created to beg and some to preside over great courts, 

When they have departed they shall know that without the name they are of no 
account ; 

T greatly fear thine anger, O God ! my body pineth and wastetb away ; 

They who had been called Kings and Lords are beheld as ashes. 
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Guru Aiigad worked on liis lines and devised a new Panjabi alphabet 
in which the lives, hymns, and sermons of the Gurus were written. 

The efforts of Siri Guru Amar Das were mainly devoted to the 
abolition of caste distinctions. He txught • that g.ood actio js are com- 
mendable to God and that all men are equal/ He introduced the sys- 
tein of performing all ceremonies with, the help of the Guru Bani and 
instructed the Sikhs to throw off the yoke of the Brah nan priesthood. 


The fourth Guru Ram Das began the Golden Temple at Amritsar 
as a centre for the Sikhs, to which they might come from all parts to 
unite themselves by the bond of brotherly love so essential to streng- 
then the national tie. 


Guru Arjan ordered every Sikh to set apart one-tenth of his income 
for religious and charitable purposes. He framed rules of devotion and 
collected all the hymns of his four predecessors into the holy scripture 
called the GrantA to which he himself largely contributed. This new 
form of Sikhism raised up many enemies to the Guru, and so he in- 
structed his son Guru Har Govind to devise means of safety for his 
disciples. 

Gurd Har Govind introduced military exercises and horsemanship 
among his Sikhs. In course of time they became good soldiers, and 
whenever their foes became aggressive they gave proofs of their valour, 
courage and military skill. 

Kanak wheamen departeth all faUe affeotious are surrendere.l. 

Upon this the Scbool-master acknowledged Guru N4nak as a peifect saint and did 
the homage to him.” 

The incident called the sacha lauda may also be mentioned; — Kalu, father of Ninak, 
desired his son to embrace a meroan'ile life, so he sent him to Chiiharkana now in 
Guiranwala and buy articles for trade. NSnak set out with a servant and on his way 
met some holy men. He spent all the money in their service, and on his return home 
when censured by his fatlier he replied tiiac he had done true trade. 

The Guru’s condemnation of the rite of investiture with the ya»eo (sacred thread) : — 


Pandit Hardial, family priest, was invited to perform this ceremony and wi.en all the 
members of Kalu’s brotherhood were present, Guru Nauak enquired Us meaning. The priest 
explained that the janeo w.as the basis of the Hindu religion and without it a mau would 
remain a Sudra. Hearing tliis tlie young Guru uttered the iollowiug hymn in the Asa he 
War 

1. Make mercy thy cotton, omteatmeni, Uiy thread, coutineuce its knot, trp'li its 
twist, 


2. That would make a soul ; if thou have it, O Brahman ! then put it on me ; 

3. It will not break, or become soiled, or be burned or lost ; 

d. Blest the man, O Nauak 1 who goeth with such a thread ou his neck. 

5. ' Thou purchasest a janeo for four damris and seated in a square puttest it on 

6. Thou whisperest instruction that the Brahman is the Guru of the Hindus 

7. Man dieth, the janeo falleth off and the soul departeth without it. 

The Pandit was angry at this and the Guru then uttered the following 

1. By adoring and praising the Nxjib honour and a true thread are obtained. 

2. In tills .vay a sacred thread shall be put on which will not break, and which will 

be £t for entrance into God’s court. 
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Guru Gobind SinaJi and the Devi. 

The story about Naina Devi has been wrongly represented in the 
tt xt The idea of the Guru was to show the Pandits and the people the 
hollowness of the cult of Devi. The first Gurus had already refused to 
accept the worship of any deity except the one Almighty God. Guru 
Gobind Singh was not bitterly opposed to Islam and the pahiil or dmrit 
sanskdr was not for the purpose of retribution. The pihul in fact is a 
form of baptism, and the method of its administering proves it. 

The Sikh view oe transmigration. 

The following gives the Sikh conception of the manner in which 
souls emanated from God ; — 

As from one fire millions of sparks arise, though rising separatelj, 
they unite again in the fire, 

As from one heap of dust several particles of dust fill the air, and on 
filling it.again blend with the dust, 

As in one stream millions of waves are produced, the waves being 
made of water all become water, 

So from God’s form non-sentient and sentient things are mani- 
fested. 

Springing from Him shall all be united in Him. 

The conception op Divinity. 

' God is without passion, without colour, without form, without out- 
line. 

He is without wordly love, without anger, without enmity, without 
Jealousy. 

He is without Karma, without error, without birth and without 
caste. 

He hath no friend, no enemy, no father, no mother etc,’ 

The definition of Kh.aesa, the pure. 

]. He who repeateth night and day the name of Him whose en- 
during light i.s uncpicnchable, who bestoweth not a thought on any one 
but the one God. 

3. Who hath full love and confidence in God, who putteth no faith 
even by mistake in fasting or worshipping, cemeteries, places of crema- 
tion, or Jogis’ places of sepulchre, 

a. Who only recognizeth the one God and not pilgrimages, alms, 
the non-destruction of life, Hindu penances and austerities, 

t. And in whose heart the light of the perfect one shioeth, he is 
I'ecognized as a pure member of the Khalsa. 

The Bali, ad of Hari Singh Nalwa of Amritsar. 

Lajai Sirdar Hari Singh, Nalwd sahna Shahr Amritsar. 

j ( Sohnd hanid Atnbarsar, sohnd band darhdr ; 

XSang mar mar patthar lagid chdndC chdrhe keivdr. 
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2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


13 . 


The BaHad oj Bari Singh Nalwd. 

( Kat lakh ohnu send lagxd, mott lahh hatdr ; 

I Koi hoi hat-^dnydn hasdd, hasde sdhuMr. 

( Mahan Singh de ghar Ranjit Singh jamid, jamid bard autdr ; 
\ Kai hazdr usne ghore rahhhe, faujdn lahh hazdr, 

( Wich Khaihar de laggi lardt, lishTd hai talwdr, 

(. Othe ghaldio Han Singh ndn, faujdn cld Sirddr. 

( Teja Singh dt fauj dd Sihho, inainun nahin itibdr ,• 

\ Pahld derd Rdvi de hande, duja Rdm de pdr ; 

( Tijd derd Pul Kanjri de, ehauthd Wazirdbdd ; 

X Ohambe ghore nun dewe thdpidn *tu rakh dhauUdn dildj, ’ 

{ Nikki jeht utthi badli, minh barsd whle dhdr ; 

X Ohhapparidn dd pdni pike, Sikh hogaye khabarddr, 

( Ohalo bhirdci merio main rallid tuhdde sdth, 

^ Otthe mar gay a Hari Singh, birdn dd jamdddr ! 

( Otthe margayd Tejd Singh, faujdn dd Sirddr. ^ 

X TJk jo Htfhd ranyd yayd Hari Singh ndn sdr. 

( Duron Ldhoron ohalid Parangi karke. mandd bhdnd; 

X Majli'n majlin dnke tithe mnlid T/udhidnd. 

( Dar dar usdi chaunki bahgayi, shahrin bahgayd thdnd, 

( Sikhdn nun Angrezdn ne mdrlid hoyd Bab dd bhdnd. 

( Ddron Ldhoron ayd Firangi, sir par rakhkar topi ; 

X Bare rdjdn se sari puttdi, hath wich pakarke sofi, 

\ Sfak terl sohi puftange, jinhdndi kismat khofi ; 

X Bhdnd Sikhdn de utte bartid, kai na chalid sdthi. 


Tbakblatiok, 


1. Beautifully planned is the city of Ambarsar with a stately and 
imposing DarbAr. In it white marble was used, and the doors are 
covered with silver. 

2. Many lakhs worth of gold and a thousand lakhs of pearls were 
used. It is mainly inhabited by bankers, petty shop-keepers being few. 

3. In the house of MahAii Singh was born Ranjit Singh, the great 
soul descended from Heaven. He had thousands of horses and main- 
tained armies numbering a thousand lakhs. 

4. In the Khaihar Pass war began, and swords flashed like light- 
ning. Thither Hari Singh was sent in command of the forces. 

5. Sikhs, I trust not Teja Singh's army. So my first camp 
will be on the hither side of the Ravi's bank, and my second beyond it. 

My third halt will be at Pul Kanjri and my fourth at WarfrAbfid.' 

6. Patting his bay steed Raujit Singh said : ‘ Save my honour for 
.he sake of my grey hairs.’ 


PPPf 
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7. A small cloud arose and rain began to fall in torrents. The 
Sikhs drinking tvater from the ponds became anxious, 

8. ‘ O my brothers, press on. for I am with you.’ There has 
Hari Singh, commander of the forces, been killed. 

9. Sirddr Teja Singh has also been killed. One of the warriors 
went to burn Hari Singh Nalwa’s body. 

10. From Lahore set out the Firangi obeying the impulse of 
pride and marching stage by stage met the Sikhs at Ludhiana. 

11. Posts were opened at every door, and a police station -estab- 
lished in the midst of the city. The English defeated the Sikhs, for 
’ t was the will of God ! 

12. Straight from Lahore came the Firangi with hat on head and 
employed many masons in metalling the roads, holding a stick in his 
hand. 

18. ‘Thy roads will be metalled by those who are unfortunate.’ 
Trouble seized the Sikhs at lait and none sided with them ! 

The Tale of Lachhman Diisj otheewise Bakda SAhib, disciple of 
THE Guko SAhib, the Sxngh. 

Ahwal Laehhman Das urf Banda Sahib, Chela Gurii Singh Sdhib. 

Doha, 


j f Abchald nagar hat Sri Gangd he 'pds, 

(_Sddhu Lachhman Dds hat latrdgi, hare nivds, 

2 f Khatri Sodhi-lans, sun, bhayo, bairdgi d'e, 
\Ahchal nagrt Ganga{a{, sddhe tap ho jd'e. 


Ohaupdi. 

g ( Sundar Edm bdghtchd Idgd, 

( Suhh Samlhu, duhh nirhhat bhdgd, 

^ f Arteh hhdnt phal phul suhd'e, 

\ Khag, mirg, gun jad, bahut suhh dcPe, 

g C Wd he madh bani dmrdi, 

\ Suhh-su-vds sab bhdnt snhd’t. 


Dehd, 


g ( Anvf&i he htch ek palang bichhd sukh-sdr, 

X Ohdr bir chav, tarf rahen rakhwdle, balihdr. 
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Ohaupdi. 

M f Aur hn baithe tahdn jd%, 

\ Pafak bhum mdre^ so tdin . 

g C Jo palang ke nere jdwai, ^ 

\ Phir jiwat pdchhe nahin dwat. 

g ( Pakf pachhdren Oangd tds, 

\Turt Jcaren Amrapur tods- 

Doha. 

jg ( Sri Ourd ke panth men sikal bhaye bahmn, 
\Bddshdh dasiodn hhac Ourii Oohind Singh an. 



13 { 

14 I 


Kabit. 

Gurii Ndnak, Our Angad, Our Amardds, Ouru Rdmdds, Oard 
Aijan dhdro, 

Ouru Hargobind, Har Rdi, Hari Krishn btehdro, 

Tegh Bahddar, hhayo, ndm dhar ek man lino, 

Said gurti updhh ddn sangat ko dtnd 

Raid dhdr Ourtl Oobind Singh bhae, amar bhae Raid men sakhi, 
Jhankdr, bhayo, tirlak men bird, pej satgur ki rakhi, 

Doha, 

Sri Ourti Oobind Singhji dhdro dharm Autdr, 

Mdliohhan ke hat karne parbal, bhayo, balkdr. 


Rabit. 

( Ashp ke asivdr bhayo, Ourii Gobind Singhji sail sadhdyo, ^ 

15 5 Gang ashndn kiyo hit hit, siin bhayo, Lachhman Dds ke bagh men 

{. dyo. 

( Palang bichhen bam ati sundar baithat wdhpah harkh, widhayo, 

\ Bir rahe bal Id'ei nd Idgat dhan, Ouriiji ko tej sowayo. 


Rabit, 

(Lachhman Bds Sddhti Gang ashndn kar pdja pdth malitr jap 

Jg^sToM^'' Singh baithat par pank mdhin, dharm autdr 
shubhr ajit sohdyo hain. 

fPUrkh chakrit, bhayo, aiso haith kaun dyo, tej wd partdp jan bismag 

1 BirdnUdgidfkar pakr ke paohhdro nar, aiso ahankdri hudh as kaun 
V. dyo hain ? 

Ohaupdi. 


IQ C Biran dnk bhdnt bal layo ; 

\ Palang nahin so dtho dthdyo. 

2il J Guru Gobind Singh jo abtar, 
\Rid’e kardn birdn balkdr d 
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Doha. 

2j C PAchhai Our A Oobind Singh turn ho sddhA kaun /* 
lAt-parchand ujjal tuje Mun dhar haithe maun P 

22 ( Sdhih he handa bhaye, ehhi hamdro ndm, 

\Nis dinjapde baithke Parmeshwar Sri Bam, 

Ohaupdi. 

no ( Turn banda sdhih ke piydro, 

ITe jas asi tap kamewdle. 

2^ C ^6 kar apne shashtar dhdro, 

\Dharm kdj yeh baehan hamdro. 

2g ( Malechhan, sun, judh rachdo, 

\ Banda Sahib ndm kahdo. 

2g ( Lachhman Dds it sant ne Ito teg kar dhdr, 

\ Mughlan ke hat kdrne lage karan dangdr. 

C Wdhe Guru ki fatah, so wdhe Ouru kd rdj ! 

\Ouru Gobind Singh amar hiin, kPo dharm kd kdj. 

Ohaupdi. 

no ( Judh karat Turkdn sun bhdri, 

Mughldn ki buh sen sanghdri, 

nn ( Sarandh dnk hidh bhayo, 

X Tidg deh Our surpur gayo. 

Doha, 

gg C Dhu(d Lahdnd, bhayo, sikh Ouru kd jdn, 

X Jk shat mohar Gobind Singh ddni thd man, 

Ohaupdi. 

g, f Dhuthe ko Guru bachhan sundyd, 

X ^^kh Guru kd bahut suhdyd. 

on ( -46 fum jdd apne gdm, 

XKtjd id's tihdnhisrdm. 

Kabit. 

i Guru Oobind Singh kahe Dhuthe kd : gdm, tumhdre dwenge, 

33 s 

Do ungli tumri kar apni pakar nishdni Idwenge^ 

ni C Sikh apnd bhei tujhi ko apne pas mangdwenge, 

X Tab fdno turn Guru hamird ek sau mohar iri paw enge. 

Ohaupdi. 

( Ohafh hihdr. Our surg sadhde, 

XDhufd apne dwdre dye. 

■ 20 C Bahut diw'ti sin phir kahe ids, 

X Our ke charnon Idqe as. 

( ‘ Kab Our is des men dvjen, 

^ XDo ungli mu t kd pakrdwen ; 
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gg C Ek sau mohar mo se man gen / 

\ Dhm bhdg more jah jdgen' 

Kabit 

gg C Gkandr-Bhdgd nadt hindre Bandah tap ko dyo hai, 

\ M'lhdn p twitt ir bhu ni k c dehhi haith kahtn suWi pdyo hai, 

f Desan he bhupdl dehe, s^b ne mdtho ndyo hai, 

\ Dhdthe got Labdne Our ke age sia lagdyo hai. 


Ohaupdi. 


41 

42 

43 J 

44 I 

45 f 

46 J 

47 J 

48 


phuthd apne pas pds mangdyo ; 
Bandah Sahib bachan sundyo. 

Do ungli tin ho pahr ai, 

Ek sau mohar ndm sundi . 

Phuthe man men parm tichhdhd, 
Dhan dhan karat charn liptdhd. 

Bahor apne ghar ko dyd, 

Sakai ku(umi) pds mangwdyo. 

Ek sau mohren thdl bhardya, 
Bhikan bistar sang auhdyd. 

Khdn pdn sakale pakwdn. 

Sang Wo pariodr sujdn. 

Bdjen dhdl sang sukh-ddi, 

Ndchen Dhufa bahor suhdt, 

Ndohat kiidat Our pah jdioen, 
Muih se gdivat sabd suhdwen . 

Kabit. 


^ “ Our Iddho re. Guru Iddho re, Gur Iddho, Guru suhdyo re, 


Jin Turkdn ke sis utdre, so Our mild hamdro re. 


60 


( Dhan Guru Oohind Singh djjal dharyo dharm abtdro re, 
Dhan Guru Gobind Singh sahib Ji db phdte ko tdro re. 


Ohaupdi. 


g, f Wdh Guruji bhdg hamdre, 

I Aj Guru ji mile pidre 

K ^ f Tegh lithdi Mughal Jin mare, 

\ Sakai Hind ko dharm sudhdre, 

eq ( Jo Gur apne ko mandwen, 
\Oharn gahe mukti phal pdwen. 

P j j Gur ke charn rahdn lipfai, 

\ Ant kdl Our hdt sahdi, 

f Phil b iten bahe, phdtd na' h en, 
i Prem bhard bah ddhain ndcJien, 
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gg f Ndohat gdwat Gur pah dyo, 

( Oharn Quran he sis niwdyo. 

Doha. 

gM ( Bddshdh d'lswen, bhayo, Guru Qobind Singh dife : 
\lkddai Band'-i Sdhib ji, tdro sikh suhd’e ! 


f Ghandr-Bhigd Gangd kc nikaf 
gg j sundar siihdt hain, 

"l Kanchan ke thumb okupdt. banc, 
hrt bahu bhdni liain. 


niwds kino parhal trikuth dhdr 
kunohiin kc kanchan ko mandar 



Aneh Id parkdrun kc bdjtl baja ntr rnaht gd'out sahd nek bhdnt ke 
siihdt hain, 

Ohdr khiint chalc dt mdtho jd' en ko nivrit dhan Guru Bandah 
Sdhib dhuro ghat hain. 

Kabit. 

Des hi des chale buh dwat, hos hasdrOnke gihh suhdwen, 

Wake Guru Bande Sdhib ko bah'ndmjapen mukti phal pdwen. 

Dhol mirdang pakhdwaj sang bajdieat hdje sabd jo gdwen, 

JJtr des niwds kiyo : jo ndm japen mukti phal pdwen. 

Sri Gur Bande Sdhib ko dharo parm siha'e, 

TJjjal Rdkim, Bae ne sobhd kahi band’e. 


Tkanslaiion. 

j f Abchal* is a town close by holy Ganges, 

(. And in it lived a saint, one Lacbhman Das Bairagi . 

(, I He was a Khatri of the Sodhi sect, Imt be became a Bairagi, 
1 At Abchal town on the Ganges bank be performed penance. 

g f In it lay a beautiful and pleasant gaiden, 

(.In it (was found) every kind of plea.mre, without pain. 

^ C lu it were countless kinds of fruits and flowers, 

\ Birds and leer added pleasure to its delights. 

g f In it stood a summer bouse, ,iust at its centre, 

(. A pleasant dwelling which afforded joys of every kind. 

r In it was spread a luxurious couch^ 

G-j Which Was guarded on all four sides by four champions, 
C powerful men. 


7 

8 
9 


f If any one went to sit thereover, 

(They straightway threw him on the ground. 

f Whosoever even approached the couch, 

C Never came back alive 

/They cast him into the Ganges, 

(. (And) forthwith he entered Heaven. 


10 Guru's followers became powerful, 

(.Guni Goviud Singh was the 10th King. 

* PoTObly an alloaion to the foor taiiits of the Sikh GnrU-. 
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Know then the Gurus ; — 

Ndnakj Angatl, Amar Das, Ram Das, Arjan, Hargobind, 
Har Rai, Hari Krishn. 


1^2 /Teg Bahadur, who believed in the unity of God 

1 . Gave the boon of the Guru’s teaching to his followers. 


/ Guru Govind Singli was glorious, and in the Kali Ynga 
12 3 immortal, 

I His story resounded through three worlds, and he kept up the 
V. glories of his Guru 

j^r Holy Govind Singh was an incarnation, 

(. He showed liis might in assaults on the Mleehhas, 

Mounted on his horse Guru Govind Singh went forth., 

1 5 < Bathed joyously in the Ganges and so came to Laohhman 
t Das’ garden. 

YThere he found the splendid couch and seated himself thereon 
lgj with great delight, 

J In vain the iirs (champions) put forth all their strength : 
(. Blessed be the glorious Guru ! 


17 


So Laohhman Das the saint, after bathing and reciting 
hie prayers, returne<l to the summer house, 

Where he found Govind Singh seated on the couch, (him) who 
was an incarnation of God and most glorious ! 


18 


Seeing him he was amazed (and said) : ‘ Who is seated here, ?’ 

Seeing his glory and his splendour he was astounded. 

(And) he bade the guardians (saying) .• ‘ Cast out this fellow, 

who is seated so arrogantly here ! ’ 


, Q / The champions exerted all their strength, 

^ But the couch did not move. 

,„/Gnru Govind Singh was an incarnation of God, 
(.What could the mighty champions do ? 

/ Guru Govind Singh asked : ‘ What saint art thou ? 

(.Thou who art so glorious, why art thou silent ?’ 

22 / ‘ I am the Servant of God, (/ia( is ray name ! 

(.Day and night I repeat God’s name.' 

22 / Thou art the beloved Servant of God, 

t. Glorious one ! and a performer of penan 'e. 

2^ ( Take warlike weapons in thy hand, 

\ And listen to my preaching. 
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25 


26 


f Attack the Mlechhas eonrageoiiBly, 

1 And earn the title of ‘ God’s Slave/ 

r Lachhman Das, the holy one, took in his hand the sword, 
{.And resolved to put the .Mughals to death, in battle. 


( (His war-cry was) ‘ Victory to the Guru ! Thus shall be 
27 ■< the Gurd’s reign I’ 

(. Guru Govind Singh is immortal, he hath done works of piety. 

(jn f He made fierce war on the Turks, 

‘ {. Many Mughals were destroyed. 

nq f He fought at Sarandh with all his might, 

(.The Guru gave up his life, and went to Heaven. 

.“lO i Labana became a disciple of the Guru, 

(. And had a mind to offer him 100 gold mohars, 

TThe Guru exhorted phuth&, 

{.And he, the Guru’s di.seiple, was greatly pleased, 

f The Gurd said ; ‘ Now get thee to thy village, 

(.And dwell there in peace.’ 

{ Guru Govind Singh said to Dhutlia ; ‘We will come to 
your village, 

Grasping two of your fingers we will make a sign. 

,, , f I shall call you to me through one of my own disciples, 

^ (.Then know that your Guni will accept the 100 mohars.’ 


35 


( Ascending his (celestial) chariot, the Guru went to Heaven, 
(. And Dhutha returned home. 


gg / Many days he waited there, 

(, In expectation of his Guru’s coming. 

g, j (Thinking) ‘When will the Guni come to this country, 
' ) And give me his two fingers to hold ? 


38 


And ask me for the 100 mohars ? 
Blessed then will be my lot ?’ 


{ 

09 f To the bank of the Chenab river came Banda to do penance, 
” (. Seeing the great purity of its soil there he rested. 

f All the rulers of the land came to do him homao’e 
Iphuf ■ - . - . = > 

{ 

{ 

/ Dhuthd Nvas greatly delighted in his heart, 

■ X Saying again and again ‘ Blessed one !’ he clung to bis feet. 


40 


41 


42 


. phuthd Labana bowed his head to the Guni. 

He called phuth4 to him, 

Band4, ‘ God’s Slave’ spake to him. 

He gave him his two fingers. 

And mentioned the 100 mohars. 
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/ Then he returned home, 
t. And sent for all his kinsmen. 

/He filled a platter with the 100 moAars, 

(.And a quantity of jewels and clothes. 

/ With food and drink and all kinds of sweetmeats ; 
t Taking his whole family with him, 

f Drums were beaten for joy, 

/ Dhuthd danced before them from love. 

f Dancing, leaping, he went to the Guru, 

(. With his lips he sang his praises. 

. q f I have found my Guru, my Guru, and he hath comforted me I 
° 1 He who had cut off the Turks’ he^s, he is my Guru. 

gg/ Blessed be Guru Govind Singh, who is an incarnation of God, 
t Blessed be Guru Go\ind Singh, who has saved DhUthd ! 

gj fO 1 blessed Guru, happy is my lot, 

(.To-day have I met with my beloved Guru. 

f Taking up the sword he has slain the Mughals, 

X Restored religion to all India. 


gg / Whoso believeth in his Guru, 

X And embraceth his feet, will get the reward of salvation, 

/ Let me remain clinging to the Guni’s feet, 

X In the end the Guru will save me. 

-.- / IMany drums were beaten, and Dhuthd danced, 

X Filled with love he danced fervently. 

gg / With dance and song he went to the Guru, 

XAnd bowed his head at the Guru’s feet. 

/ Guru Govind Singh appeared as the 10th King, 

' XThe 11th was Banda, ‘God’s slave.’ Save thy disciples! 

f He made his abode by the Chenab’s holy stream, where is 
58 < the goddess, most powerful and ever ” glorious has golden 
(. pillars. 

TNumerous hymns are sung there with musical instruments 
gg j which are pleasing to the ear, 

I People from all directions come and pay homage there. Blessed 
X is the advent of Guru Banda Sahib in this world. 
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{ People from all countries and Sikhs from thousand kos come 
there and repeat the name of Wahguru Banda Sahib and 
obtain salvation. 

f They sing the hymns there with different kinds of drums. 
61 ■< Banda has taken up his abode in the northern country, he 
( who will repeat name will obtain salvation. 


m 


{ 


All should deeply love Guru Banda Sahib and 
R4i praises the unique being — The Sublime. 


see how Hakim 
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CHAPtER II. 


RIGHTS AND CEREMONlliS. 

Section 1. — Hindu Pregnancy Observances, 
the first menstruation, after marriage. 

The first menstruatioa after the marriag-e has been consummated is 
the occasion of a strict tahu in Mandi. The wife must touch no one, 
and should not even see any one, to secure which she is shut up in a 
dark room. She must not use milk, oil or meat, and while she is still 
impure the following rite is performed : — On a day chosen as auspicious 
by a Brahman, all the wife's female relatives assemble, and kinswomen 
wash her head with gondhana. Then after she has bathed, five cakes of 
flour, walnuts and pomegranates are put in her lap, with a pretty child, 
in order that she too may bear such a child.* Looking into its face she 
gives it some money and cakes, and then the family priest makes her 
worship Ganpati. In return he receives a fee in money, with the things 
offered to the goddess. The women spend the ensuing night in singing. 
The earlier observances in pregnancy. 

If a woman's children all die, she procures, in the third month of 
her pregnancy, a piece of iron, taken out of a sunken boat, and from it 
has a hari or manacle made. This she wears on her right leg. and it is 
believed to prevent her future children's premature death. [Dera Ghazi 
Khan District.] 

In Fazilka an observance, now nearly extinct, is observed by Hindu 
Aroias in the third month of a first pregnancy. It is called the dnkh 
salat, because after it the wife ceases to apply antimony to her eyes. 
Her parents send her rice which is distributed among her kin. 

In Sialkot the observance of the third month is called thdkni? 
Dried dates and pieces of cocoanut are given to the wife, and of these 
she eats a little, the rest being distributed among her kinsmen. In 
Hoshiarpur a similar rite is observed ; loaves of wheat flour fried in 
ghi are distributed among the brotherhood, and both husband and wife 
put on new clothes and worship the family god. 

In the extreme south-east hardly any observances during pregnancy 
are reported, though in Hissiir the kanit rite-- described below —is in 
’ In Patiala if the woman eats real pearls in her menses she will also give birth to a 
male child. 

^ Bat in Gurdaspnr the rite known as th inkiti (clearly = Is gald to be observed 

on the first day of the sixth month. The woman on this d ite washes her heal with card 
and puts on new clothes : saltish c sm.’stibles, suc.i as pdpars, pikiarn and aewid^, or ver- 
micelli, being distributed among the orotherh )od. The fhjnkni is followed by the great n't, 
held early in the eigth month, which is a religious ceremony The worn in’s parents send * 
her presents, and she washes her head etc. as m the fkaniai Bu'^ a pandit is cilled in 
and performs eertain religions rites. Th> women of the family also sing certain ritua' 
hymns, and the occasion is one of great rejoicing. Pun tatan, defined by Platts ( ainins- 
tani Dictionary, p. 270) t . mean “ causing the birth of a male child —the first of the 
essential ceremonies of Hindu initiation— held on the mother’s first perceiving signs of a 
living conception,” is now obsolete in the Simla hills. So, too, is the sitaitf, which used to 
be perform^ in the sixth month. 
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vogue in some parts. But elsewhere such observances are usual and 
somewhat elaborate. Thus in Jind during a first pregnancy [jethd 
kamal) we find the mitJid hohid^ a social ceremony, in which at the 
end of the third month a basket full of sweets is sent to the woman by 
her mother, with a suit and a half of clothes, and Rs. 5 in money. At 
the fifth month a second similar ceremony, the sddh,^ is observed, the 
mother sending her daughter two and a half suits of clothes, one and a 
quarter mannds of sweetmeats, and Re. 7. 

Later observances. 

During the seventh month occurs a rite of a religious character, 
called the htbtdn kd bhojdii bJiarnd. This consists in the woman’s offer- 
ing four and a quarter sers of rice t > the bibis or spirits, in ten thdlxs or 
plates, of which one Is given to a Duinni, another to a land-holder’s wife, 
a third to the husband, a fourth being allotted to the woman herself, 
and the rest to other relatives. 

The pregnancy rites, however, which are, strictly speaking, re* 
llgiouB, are the garbJi sanskdr, and foreshadow theyawm, mundan and 
janeo satiskdrs ® or rites at birth, (first) tonsure and initiation, which will 
be described in due course. 

The garhh sanskdr includes two distinct rites, the ehhoti or lesser, 
and the ha^i ritdn or greater rites, which are observed in the fifth and 
seventh months, respectively, of the pregnancy throughout the Central 
Paniab.^ In the former the woman bathes, her hair is plaited and she 
is dressed in clothes presented by her parents. Her neighbours and 
kinswomen also as.semble to sing songs and fill her lap with grain and 
T^akes made of grain flour fried in ghi. Her mother-in-law is also 
congratulated, and similar eatables distributed among the husband’s 
brotherhood. 

At the commencement of the seventh month the husband’s parents 
celebrate the bari ritdn ; but first of all the wife’s parents send her a 
new teroar^ a cocoanut, dried dates and money, together with a present 
of clothes to her husband’s parents, who on their part present her with 
new clothes. On a lucky day chosen by the Brahman, the husband and 
wife, dressed in new clothes, sit side by side and revere images of the 
gods drawn by tlie Brahman on the floor. The husband’s mother then 
places a cocoanut and dried dates in the wife’s lap, and congratulations 
are exchanged. Huge loaves of flour fried in ghi are then distributed 
among the brotherhood. 

In Ferozepur these rites are replaced by the jdr bharneki and bhog 
bharnekt observances. Of these the former simply consists in making 
kachcM pinni ® or rolls, of which two are marked with saffron and given 
to the wife, who either eats them or divides them among young girls 
and the brotherhood. The second rite is however far more elaborate. 

* Mitthd ' sweet ’ ; bohid a small basket, Panj. Dicfy., p. 283. 

* Sddh, s.f. lit. “ a half,” 

’ To these four sanskdrs ahoull appareutly he aitled a fifth, the nan tarn or naming 
• which precedes the mundan. 

■* 'E.g. by the Lahoria Khatrfs, but the Bunjahi Khatiis are said only to observe the 
h an ritdn , ’ 

* Teicar, or fear, three articles of clothing ; a trousseau consisting of a gown, shawls 
and shift {gtaghri, dopaffa aud knpta). The leur co nsists of two articles only, 

« The pinnit are made in the following proportions, rice flour ters, sugw* 2i, and ghi 
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The wife’s parents send her a double iewar, with a shawl and turban for 
the husband, and other things. Then, on the day of the new moon, the 
wife visits each member of the brotherhood in her house, and gives him 
some rice as a summons to the rite. Before the kinswomen assemble a 
corner of the eastern wall of the house is plastered, and seven hand 
marks made on it with rice-flour mixed in water. A wooden plank is 
also set up before the wall and a lamp lighted. The kinswomen bring 
with them some of the grain and rice given them the previous day, and 
scatter the rice near the lamp, piling the grain in a heap close to it. 
The plates are then put in one place ; twenty-two sers hhdm of rice are 
then boiled, with five of sugar and two and one-half of ghi, the mixture 
being divided in precisely equal portions on the plates among the kins- 
women, who object if one gets more than another. The idea, doubtless, 
is to convey equal fertility to all. 

The clothes presented by the wife’s parents are next put on her, and 
her skirt tied to that of an unmarried kinsman. The pair then walk 
round the plates seven times, and are asked to bow to the lamp. It is 
believed that the boy will thus soon be himself married. Their skirts 
are then untied, 

A vessel is now placed in the wife’s hands and each kinswoman 
gives her a little rice from their plates, which she eats. Her husband’s 
mother is then congratulated. T’he grain brought by the kinswoman is 
shared equally by the .Maihra ? (waterman) , and her Brahman priest. 

Mid-pregnancy. 

It is clear that the ekhoti riidii are observed at or about the time 
when half the period of gestation has elapsed, and indeed the rite is 
called the adl g(ihh in Amrits^r,^ Gujranwala, and in Bahawalpur. In 
Hoshiarpur it is not known by that name, but it is observed on the 
second evening of the lunar month in the fifth month of pregnancy,^ 
and a second rite corresponding to it is held on the second day of the 
ninth lunar month. In Jhelum it is observed on an auspicious day in 
the fourth or fifth month. The wife bathes, and is dressed in new 
clothes, her hair is plaited and her hands stained with henna. Her kins- 
women sing song.s throughout the night. All this is supposed to pre- 
vent miscarriage. Her parents also send her some sweets which are put 
in her lap. In Sialkot the adh-gahh is also said to be observed, but not 
by the Jats, and is described as simply consisting in the distribution of 
pdparg, pakauras etc. among the brotherhood. 

In Sialkot the mid-pregnancy rite is called the pdon Ihdri or the 
‘ heavy feet.’ 

In Rajanpur tahsil a rite called ehiliodn from chihl, 'loin is com- 
monly observed among Hindus as well as -Muhammadans. After six 
months in every conception the pregnint woman is required to bathe 

' But Ban'. as, who come from the s.juth-eiet. do uit oUserve the aih-g<x,hh. Oae 
account says it is’ observed in different Ways, ‘ by a'l sects of Brahmans and Hindus ’ ; an- 
other, that it is called rlt and u observe-t, in different ways, by Brahmans, Mahijans, 
Khatris, Snnars and Jhiwarj, but not by Jats ; lyhile a third alleges that the adh-gabh m 
performed in different ways, but on the same principle, by all Hindus; whereas the k%nji ]•,! 
confined to Brahmans, Khatris and A.roras. In Ajnala it is said not to be observed at all. 

2 In Hoshiarpnr the wife’s parents send her a piece of red sdlit and some rice. She 
bathes and puts on the sdlu. Rice is also distributed among the brotherhood. 
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under the airectiou oi' a ddi (midwife) who ties beads round her loins, 
thereby implying’ the safe completion of the conception and easy labour. 

1/te seventh month : Jcanjt, 

Corresponding again to the^arj ritdn, described above, 'is the kanji,^ 
which is usually observed in the seventh month, though sometimes 
postponed to the ninth. It is very generally observed, except in the 
extreme south-east, but it varies in details and often bears no distinctive 
name. 

In Hissar it is observed in the seventh or ninth month, and among 
the Bagns the wife’s parents send clothes for herself and her husband. 

In Hoshiarpur this ceremony is called rH , and is observed on the 
first of the lunar month (seventh or eighth). The present wife’s parents 
smid her ten to twenty loaves fried in fjh'i, pdpars and pdkmtras, clothes 
for herself, and her husband, one or two ornaments, and from one to 
seven rupees in cash. Pood is also distributed to the brotherhood and 
menials, Brahmans being also fed in the name of ancestors. In some 
places the wife’s parents feed Brahmans, giving them wheat-flour and 
kati. ^ Or again the wife’s parents send her clothes and; money, after 
which she bathes, and then both she and her husband pray that the child 
may be a boy. 

In Amritsar the kan/i is observed in the seventh or ninth month, 
by all castes but not in all parts of the district. In Ajnala it is called 
ritdn. 

In Gujranwala the kanji or rit is very similar. It is observed in 
the eighth month, and is sometimes held in the house of the wife’s 
parents.’ 

In Gui’daspur a wife, when pregnant for the first time, is sent to 
her parents’ house in the seventh month, and presented with a ser of 
jaggery, as an intimation to them of her condition. Her parents give 
her clothes for herself, her husband and his mother, and other presents, 
with which she returns to her husband’s house. On the rising of the 

1 Apparently kaaji is a kiul of sweetine.nt ; Hoshiarpur. 

' Made of gram flour and cards fried in oil. 

■> But ill Eamuaga", a town in the Gujranwala District, it is said that no rite is observed 
111 the seventh or ninth month, only the adh-goih being observed. 

In 'MurafEavgarli no special rite is observed during pregnancy by Muhammadans, bn 
Hindus U'ually observe the mnliican and t’anyf daring the 6th and 8th months when ** 
woman is pregnant for the first time. This is an occasion for feasting and rejoicing. Th® 
parents of the pregnant woman send her clothes and other presents at the kanji ; 
bathes, washes her hair, and puts on her new clothes .and ornaments. This ceremony is 
intended infer ahn ti make the fact of the fi-st pregnancy of a bride public, or at least 
well-known in the brotherhood. A particnlar custom among Jluhamniadans of good family 
is called It is ]ierforiiied at the end of tlie 8tli month. The ddi brings the 

pregnant lady .a basket of fruits and having washed and dressed in red from head to foot 
the la 1/ take^ the fruit in her lianiis or handkerchief or other cloth. The ddi then divines 
Itie sex ol (he child and generally inlonns tlic mother of it. 

In .Tiud tahsiT during the seventh mouth among Hindu CbMmbas the pregnant 
woman performs the r:\te thog bharna offering lOj or 5 j sers of rice to the Bfbfs or 
spirits, while rice with gur is distributed among the brotherhood. Among Muhammadan 
Saqqas during the seventh month the woman’s parents send her a suit of clothes which she 
puts on, and a feast is given to the brotherhood. 
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new moon in the seventh month, a Brahman is called in, and the hus- 
band and wife are seated side by side, with their near kinsmen. A jar 
{kumbh) is then filled with water, and a lamp filled with gh'i ijut over 
it and lio-hted. The Brahmin makes an idol of Ganesh out of flour, and 
worships'their ancestors. The garments of the pair ^-ire then tied to- 
gether (a rite called /;««</ ehitraiva), and their pedigrees to the third 
degree recited, their ancestors’ names being also written on a sheet of 
paper which is hung up on the wall. Rice is i ext distributed among 
the brotherhood. A small gold ornament, presented by^ her parents, is 
also hung round the wife’s neck, and this is eventually given to the child 
when born. 

In Sialkot the rite is not very dissimilar. The wife’s parents send her 
presents, and on the appearance of the new moon, i.e. on the second of the 
lunar month, she is bathed and dressed. Ancestors are worshipped. This 
rite called rii in ir’anjabi, h ihoTe^ in Lahore, bhora m ^Montgomery 
anii. simanaf in Sanskrit, is known as sawdni in Jammu, in which 
tract the Dogras celebrate it by feasting kinsmen. 

In Jhelum the rite is kept in the seventh or ninth month. The 
wife’s parents send her sweets and fruits, and these are put in her lap. 
After this she must not leave her house. Both at the ianji and ndh^ 
gahh in this district the wife bathes, and then receives a gift of clothes 
from her husband’s youngei brother, or other young kinsman, in whose 
face she gazes before she puts them on. 

In Talagang the kanji or rit is observed on an auspicious day in 
the seventh month at the house of the wife’s parents, and all males are 
excluded from it, and not even informed of it, though boiled rice is 
distributed to the brotherhood on this occasion. In Hazro this «zt is 
observed at 4 p m. on the day of the new moon in the seventh month, 
and the priest’s wife conducts it. Some jaggery is cut up with a knife 
and a portion given to her, while the rest is distributed among the near 
kin. 

The Detvd-dhdml. 

Another ceremony, with which the husband’s parents are closely 
associated, is the dewd~dhdmi.^ 

In Montgomery this rite is observed in the seventh or eighth mouth. 
The family priestess lights a lamp fed with ghi in a corner of the house, 
making a hearth and seven cakes of earth, and covering the latter with 
vermilion. Before these things the husband and wife prostrate them- 
selves, and big loaves of flour fried in gVi are then distributed among 
the brotherhood. Until these articles have all been removed, the women 
of the family do not spin or do any other work. The things are then 
collected and given to the parents, who in return present the wife with 
a treuoarf a rupee and a half ier of jaggery. This rite is observed 
three days before'^o ' anji ceremony. But in Gujranwala it i.s said to 

^BTtahofe in Panjabi Dietionarg : s.t. Kanji, p. 560. 

2 D4wd or divod, n lamp) dbdetii, not given in the dictionaries, is possihly to be de- 
rived from F. dhdm, s.f. a feast, 

® Trevar^tewaf. see note® to p. 732 lupro. 
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be held at the same time as the rit, and it must be held in the lower 
storey of the house, by night, the lamp being lighted in the southern 
corner. 

In Hazro, the deKO-dluhni is also held on the same rtt, by the kins- 
women and the priest’s wife — all males being excluded. The priestess 
begins by kindling a lamp and causing the wife to worship Gauesh. 
Sweetened rice or bread is then distributed Next morning rice is boiled 
or halloa made ; and the wife is bathed and dressed In the clothes sent by 
her parents. Another woman is then seated by her to represent her 
husband, and on her knees are put all the clothes received for him. 
Seven vessels and covers of eowdung are then made, and cardamoms, 
rice, barley, mung (pulse), pitoa and two copper coins are placed in 
each. These vessels are then put between the two women, and 
the wife removes the covers, which the other woman replaces. 
This is done thrice. Then both dip their fingers in milk and water 
and each tries to seize the other’s fingers thrice. Both then chew 
cardamoms, which they spit over each other, and finally the rice or 
halwa is given to the priestess, who also gets five annas or Ke. I5. ’ 
Next day she is called in again and lights the lamp, which she extin- 
sruishes with milk and water. This ends the rit. 

In Bahawalpur, on the other hand, the dewd-dkdrni is preformed by 
the husband’s father, who lights a lamp in a corner of the house, making 
an efiRgy of Ganesh and worshipping his ancestors, with his face turned 
to the ncrth or towards the Ganges. While w'orshipping he must un- 
loose the string of his chola or shirt, or the gods will not accept his 
devotions. 

In Mancli the rits of the fifth and seventh months are not observed 
at all, but in the beginning of the eighth month the athwahdn^ is cele- 
brated by putting an idol of Ganpati on a red chaul'is and this the wife 
worships for a month, during which period she must not bathe, change 
her old clothes, or cross a river. In the beginning of the ninth month 
follows the hardnwtn, at which the wife’s kinswomen assemble to bathe 
her, make her put on new clothes and look at a handsome boy to ensure 
her own child being a son. This boy is dismissed with a present of 
money. Then the wife is made to stand up, and a kerchief is tied round 
her waist, cakes, money, gold and silver, flowers, a cocoanut, a pome- 
granate, and a mixture of rice, sesame and sugar, sent by her parents, are put 
in her lap. Of the money, part goes to the priest, and the rest to the 
midwife. On this occasion her nearest relative also gives the wife 
money and ornaments for her own use. Then the wife revers Ganpati, 
and a vessel [leal as) of earth, brass or copper is put in an octagonal jantar 
(diagram), and in it is placed a cocoanut, with an image of Vishnu. The 
wife is then directed to worship the kalas and after that a.hawan is per- 
formed, a he-goat being sacrificed to appease the fire deity. Brahmans 
and near relatives are then fed, and the kinswomen sing songs and 
make merry all night. This rite is observed in every pregnancy. 

' The SHDSkr. piin JAM. In the parent Slate ot Snket the athtt^dn is observed in the 
eighth or ninth wonth. The woman’s parents send her clothes for herself and the ebild. 
The clothes are perfnmed. A n pee is also scut. They also send one or two garments for" 
the hnshcuid’s mother. 

’ Or Ticarkmsly a eoeoannt, which is split into two pieces. 
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The eighth and ninth months. 

If we exclude such of the foregoing observances as are postponed 
till the eighth or ninth month, there are few which are necessarily held 
in either of these two months. InHissarthe kanjtis observed in the 
seventh or ninth month, i and in some places the adJi garhh* is actually 
said to be deferred till the ninth month. In parts of Hoshiarpur there 
is, however, a distinct rite in the ninth month, on the second day, thus 
corresponding to the rite in the seventh. A corner of the house is plas- 
tered, and the wife is seated there, with her face to the east, and made to 
worship Ganesh. A cocoanut and a rupee are also put in her lap by 
way of shagun or good augury, and boiled rice is set before. Sweets 
etc. sent by her parents are distributed among the brotherhood.® In the 
northern part of the same district it is said that the ; *7 is held in the 
ninth month, and consists simply in the distribution of kart (gram flour 
cooked in whey) to the brotherhood in order to proclaim the pregnancy.^ 

Alhwdnsd. 

At the commencement of the eighth month the Shaikh! wat Rajputs 
observe a rite called the athwdnsd. The wife’s parents send her clothes, 
ornaments, fruit, money, and on their receipt all her kinswomen assemble. 
Brahmans then worship the gods and the wife bathes, after which she 
puts on the new clothes. With this the following custom among the 
same people appears to be connected. 

After birth a child of either sex is bathed in the blood of a he-goat 
and a necklet of its flesh is put round the child’s neck. Then it is dress- 
ed in a blue kutta and cap, with a belt of blue silk round its waist. 
These clothes are worn for six or seven months, but the necklet is retain- 
ed for two years and the belt worn till it reaches the age of five, 

Maw ah. 

All Hindus who believe in the god Mawali perform the following 
rite in the seventh month : a mixture of rice, mung and barely is made 
and an earthen vessel sent for from the potter’s house. This is marked 
seven times with three things, henna, black and red colouring. Then 
boiled rice and the dish described above are placed in her lap seven 
times, some cooked minig being also put in the middle of the vessel. 
Lastly, a red thread is put in it and taken out by the midwife, who de- 
posits it under a her tree. All the members of the family then eat 
the food. 

' In Fazilkatheiaiyi'is said to be litld on’.y in tlie ninth month. InC ujrarwala it is 
observed in the seventh or eighth. 

2 Ad%-garl}t^adh-salh. 

^ The Basdeo Bralimans observe this rite in the eighth month, and feast the whole brother- 
hood, males .and females, on this occasion, great quantities of enrd and sugar being given 
^'i.em. 

^ It is also said that the rtl in this part varies in different castes, and that it is repeated 
‘ several times.’ It is specidcally described as being observed thrice, in the fifth month 
(when kanyt and pukij.uras are distributed) ; in the seventh (when boiled rice and pulse are 
sent round), and in the ninth (when moist gram and jaggery arc distributed among the 
brotherhood,'. It is not stated that all three rites are observed by the same caste. 


RRRE 
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The following rites are observed during pregnancy in Chamba : — The 
woman should not go near a dead body even of a near relative, nor cross 
a stream, especially in the evening, lest the water spirit exert an evil 
influence on her, nor should she visit a woman newly delivered. In all 
these cases the danger feared is abortion from the influence of evil 
spirits. If a snake appears and is trying to escape the people believe 
that the shadow of a pregnant woman falling on it will cause it to 
crawl slowly.’ 

Eclipses in. pregnancy. 

During pregnancy the parents are both peculiarly susceptible to the 
effects of an eclipse, and it is safest for the wife to keep her bed and not 
even see the eclipse, in Ambala, but the father is not under any such 
necessity. In Dera Ghazi Klian, however, either parents must avoid 
applying antimony to the eyelids, or a tilah to the forehead, during au 
eclipse, lest the child be so marked. Both should also avoid locking or 
unlocking a lock, lest its fingers be bent and powerless. If they cut 
wood with an axe, the child will have a hare dip ; or if they break any- 
thing, such as a piece of wood, its fingers will be marked. In short, any- 
thing such as stamping or printing done during an eclipse is liable to 
leave its impress on the child’s body.^ 

Alortion, 

If abortion has ever occurred, or is feared for the woman, sydnas or 
wizards prevent it by giving her (i) a piece of wood from a scaffold on 
which a man has been hanged, or («) pice which have been thrown over 
the biwdn or hearse of an old person, or [Hi) a tiger’s flesh oi claw. The 
idea in each of these charms is to increase the vitality or prolong the life 
of the child. 

Sect. ON 2. — Hindu bikth observances. 

I. — Observances before and at birth. 

Luclcy and unlucJcy births.— T!\xe auspiciousness — or the reverse — of 
a birth depends upon several factors, such as the season or time of its 
occurrence, its sequence relative to preceding birth in the family, s and 
the child’s position at birth. 

Premature birth. — Birth in the eighth month of pregnacy is attri- 
buted to a cat having entered the mother’s room in a former confine- 
ment. A child born in this month will, it is believed, die on the eighth 
day, in the eighth month, or eighth or eighteenth year, after birth. 

* In Kai^ra in the eighth month of pregnancy the pregnant woman is seated inside a 
iMunTe in w^h bel-bute ‘ leaves ’ are placed and in which a small lamp is lit. Piija is done 
to Ganesh, This is called athwa. 

2 During an eclipse of the snn or moon a pregnant Woman should lie with her body 
etraight, lest ,he child be born crooked. Every morning she shonld be careful to look first 
at her husband s face, so that the child may resemble him. If any one else is frequently seen 
i >3 absent she should look at the fares of her other 

eh^ren or at her own face in a looking glass, or at her sister’s face, bnt not at her bro- 
tiiers. ’ 

nd ” sequence of births, see FoUe Zo’e, vol. xiti, pp. 63—67, 
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Lucky births. 

Hence the number eight is never mentioned in speaking of a child^s age, 
un-ginat or ‘ uncounted ’ being used instead ; thuSj an-ginat din = 
eighth day,' an-ginat harha = eighth year. 

The athicdhd. — In the Dera tahsil of Kangra a child born in the 
eighth month is called an athwdhd (fr. ath., 8), and is regarded as un- 
lucky to both its parents, foreboding the father's death. As a remedy 
a spinning-wheel is passed thrice round the mother's head, and then 
given to the midwife. 

In Kangra a child which dies at birth, or immediately after it, is 
inauspicious, and its nose is bored, for a gold ring to be inserted, in order 
to avert its evil influence. 

Monday is an unlucky day for birth, and as a remedy the child's nose 
or ear is bored. In some parts, e.g. among orthodox Hindus in Bah^wal- 
pur, Perozepur and iMandi, the following remedies are used to counteract 
the evil influences of the various planels : — 

Saturn ; seven kinds of grain, or anything black, such as iron or a 
black buffalo, should be given away in charity. 

Mars ; articles such as copper, gur, cloth dyed red, oil etc. 

The Sun : reddish things, such as ghi, gold, wheat, a red-coloured 
cow etc. 

The Moon : white articles, such as silver, rice, a white cow, white 
cloth etc. 

Mercury and Venus : green articles such as mung (a kind of pulse), 
green cloth or fruit, such as oranges etc 

Jupiter : yellow things, such as yellow cloth, gram-pulse, yellow 
sweetmeats [nukhti aud laddn), gold etc. 

To avert the evil effects of Rah (or ascending node) : cocoanuts, 
ghi, sugar {khand) and mdsh (a kind of pulse) ; and that of Kret or ty- 
phon (the descending node) : samosa (a kind of sweetmeati aud bluish 
cloth are given in charity. 

This is termed girah-pdja (or worship of the planets). 

A birth which occurs during tlie panchik period will, it is believed, 
be followed by the birth of three children of the same sex. 

The gandes are five days which fall in the dark half of the lunar 
month, and a child corn on any of these dates bodes ill to its parents. 
Accordingly, the father must not see the child until, in the recurrence 
of the nakshatra in which it was born, he has worshipped the gods, or 
until five dolls have been made, put in a copper vessel and anxiously 
propitiated. Fruit is placed before them, as they are believed to eat ; and 
Brahmans recite mantras. Lastlv, an earthen jar is pierced with twenty- 
eight holes and filled with water and various drugs. It is then hung up 
some distance from the ground and the water allowed to trickle on to 
the parents’ heads. After this the Brahmans are rewarded. 

' But the same writer (S. Gurdial Singh in ./. A. S. Bengal, iii, Pt. I, p. 205), says that 
a child is never said to be so many days or months old, but so many gears, e.g. char iarhe 
-» four days or four months old, as well as four years. 
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Lucky times for birth. 

As we have already seen, eclipses affect the parents during' preg 
nancy. So too a chilJj of either sex, born daring an eclipse brings ill 
luck, to avert which the following observances are in vogue, at least in 
Kangra : — 

The image in gold of the deity connected w'ith the asterism in 
which the eclipse occurred, and one of the sun (if it was eclipsed) , or of 
the moon (in the case of its eclipse) , together with an image of Rahu, 
are reverenced. A hawan is also performed, ah wood being used if the 
sun was eclipsed, or, if the moon, palas. Like other unlucky children, a 
child born under an eclipse is weighed every month, on the sankrdnt 
day, against seven kinds of grain, all of which is given away. 

A child (unlike a calf) born in Bhadon is lucky, while one born in 
Katak is inauspicious, and the mother of such a child should be turned 
out of the house, tliough she may be given to a Brahman and then re- 
deemed from him. Children born under certain asterism are peculiarly 
liable not only to misfortune themselves, but to cause evil to others, and 
various rites are performed to avert the consequences of their birth. 

A child born in Katak must either undergo symbolical birth from a 
cow (popanah^, or also both it and the parents must bathe on the first 
tankrdnt after the end of Katak in water drawn fiom seven wells and 
mixed with turmeric, sandal, ginger and other drugs. These are termed 
and are placed in an unbaked earthen jar, with 1000 ori- 
fices and a lip, the appropriate being duly recited. Water from 

seven wells or rivers is then similarly purified by mantrai. The parents, 
with the child in its mother's lap, are then placed under a sieve, through 
which the water is poured. Hawan is then performed, and lastly a tray 
of gill is given away by the parents in charity. 

A child born when the moon is in the sixth or eighth zodiacal sign 
is ill-omened, and to avert its influence the following rite is observed : 
On the twenty-seventh day after the birth a basket made of bamboo is filled 
with sixteen serg (thirty- two lbs.) of rice, some camphor, a pearl, »■ piece 
of white cloth and some silver and given away in charity, together with 
a team of white calves yoked, and vessels ot milk and g/n. Worship, in 
which white sandal-wood and white flowers figure, is also performed. 
This, however, is an orthodox rite, and in Kangra the popular idea is 
that a child born in the ghdti-chandarmdn, i. e. when the moon is in- 
auspicious, is not ill-omened. 

The unlucky tiths or lunar days for birth are the arndwas, or last 
day of the dark half ; and the ehaturdaghi (vulg. chaudas) are fourteenth, 
the last day but one. Children born on the former day are unpropitious 
to the father, those born on the latter to the mother. To avert their 
evil influence an idol of Shiva is made of silver, and in an earthen jar are 
placed leaves from various trees, mango, palas, ptpal etc. A cocoanut 
is then placed on the jar, which is covered with a red cloth ; and on this 
is put the idol of Shiva, after it has been purified by mantras. Haioan 
is_ performed with sesame, pulse {mash) and white mustard. The idol is 
given to a Brahman, 
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Tho following thirteen nakiliatras are unlucky : — 


Asauni, 

7. 

G'rahn (eclipse) 

Rawati, 

S, 

Atepat, 

Maghan, 

9. 

Shankrant, 

Shelkhan, 

] 0 . 

Gaud, 

Mulan, 

11. 

Chandas, 

Jeshtau, 

12 . 

Amawas, 

13. 

Bhadra, 


especially 1 to 6' — each charari ^ having special influence of its own. 
Thus in Shelkhiin the second elarau is fatal to wealth, the third to the 
mother, and the fourth to the father.^ In the Jeshtha asterism, which 
is divided into ten charang, each of six ghatig, we have the following 
scheme : 


Birth in second charan : father. Birth in first charan : mother. 


Father. Mother, fourth eharan ; brother,* third eharan. 


Eider brother, eiglith charan ohil ’, to itself if born in fifth charan ; 

0 the ‘ member* of its family ’ it in sixth or seventh; to its father-in iaw 

in the ninth ; and to everything in the tenth.* 

In the Mul asterism the first charan is unpropitious to the father, 
the second to the mother, and the third to wealth.* 

1 In Ndrpnr tahsil of K4ngra the evil influence of a birth in any nnlncky nahthatraa 
is averted by bathing the parents and chiid with water from a jar, c ntaining 1000 holes, 
into which leaves from 108 male trees (mango, pipal, banian, are male ; while nikh, 

• pear,’ and bcri, ‘ plum,’ are feminine). Children born in the remaining seven of the thir. 
teen nakahatras specified are not very unlucky, and the planets are merely worshipped by 
more rigid observers of Hindu precepts. 

2 Lit. ' foot.’ 

* To avert the evil influence five earthen jars, filled with water anl leaves {pfpal etc.) 
are covered with a red clotli, and the golden image of a serpent placed on them and wor- 
shipped. 'The person to whom the birth forebodes evil gives alms, and a hawan performed 
with ; Kangra. In Dera the five jars should contain gold images of Brahma, Vishnu, 
Mahesh, Indra and Varuna. 

* Special attention may liere be directed to the position of the mother’s brother in 
astrology. The part played by liira in weddings may conceivably have an asirological basis. 
He is curiously offected by Ins sister’s child cutting its upper teeth first ; see Indian 
Antiquary, vol. xxxi, 1802, p 292. 

* To avert the evil a piece of ground is plastered with cow-dnng and a platform for a 
haican made on it. On this platform mantras are written in flour. In five jars, full of 
water, are put the leaves ot five trees [pipal, mejago, palcthhar, palaa, and a fifth), with 
panehamtit and panchcarhh. In a sixtli jar, unbakeil, with 1100 orifices are placed 107 
different drugs. He parents and child arc then drenched through a sieve, and then they 
join in the Aawan, which must be celebrated by sixteen Brahmans. Finally parents and 
child bathe in the water fr^m the five jars. [ Kangra ] 

* The rites are the same as in the case of a J eshta birth, except that the ido! made is a 
gold one of a rdkhahaaa : Kangra 

Among Hindus in Amhala astrologers are consulted about the anspiciousness of the 
birth. If the child was born at an inauspic ons time, called gandmul, i7 days after the 
birth the child and its motner are ballad in water containing drugs in solution. The 
water is poured on them from a pit chcr with a hundred holes bored in it. I n some parts 
if the child is a male the father gets certain incantations retited over food which is given 
to the poor so that his ancestors’ souls may benefit thereby. 
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LncJcy children. 

The Gands . — The fourth char an in the Shelkhan Jeshtha and 
Reoti asterisms, and the first in the Mill, Ashwini and Magha are called 
gands, and a birth in these is unlucky ; if it occur by day, to the father ; 
if by night, to the mother ; and if in the morning or evening, to the 
child itself A 


But all these refinements are hardly known to popular astrology, 
and the general practice is to regard births in Jeshtha, Mula, Ashlekhan 
and Maghan asterisms only as unlucky." 

In the Simla hills the evil influence of a birth in the Krishnpak 
chaudas is averted by propitiating the nine planets. A birth at the end 
of a month and in the Jamgandhjag, Kalijag etc. is unlucky to the 
parents etc. ; and they should not see the child^s face until alms have 
been offered. Triplets portend the speedy death of parents, and to avert 
the evil, hawan is performed, alms are given to the parohit and the 
shilnti niauhat is read. 

The couvade. 

Repeated inquiries had hitherto failed to elicit any trace of the 
couvade in these Provinces, but Air. H. W. Emerson, C.S., has now 
found it in Mandi where ‘ the man goes to bed when a son is born : 
either the mother or the father must be on his back for three months and 
as the mother does most of the work the father does most of the lying-in.' 

The iirst-born. 


Speaking generally, the birth of the first-born child, provided it is 
not a girl, is the occasion for special rejoicings -and in Kangra a 
pilgrimage is made to the family god {kul-deota), and a he-goat, called 
the kuduu randd, is let loose in his honour, another being also sacrificed 
at his shrine, and a feast given.^ 

In Saraj a few people of tiie village visit the parents' house and 
fire off guns. The father feasts them, and gives each guest a small tur- 
ban and a ruped" j the village deota and musician also receivlno' each’ a 
rupee. This money k caXled ivadhdi ha rupiyci, and it is all '’deposited 
with an honorary treasurer, and when enough has been collected a great 
feast is held. 


In Hamirpur the panjdb rite, which consists in giving alms to the' 
poor, _ is observed on the eleventh day after the birth. Brahmans and 
the kinsmen are also feasted, menials also receiving gifts. A good deal 
of money is thus spent. 


, but a cow IS also given as alms i 


1 The rites resemble those in the Jeshtha or Miil esses, 
the cliild’s name ; Kiiugra 

In the Oera tahsxl of Kangra the rites observed on such births, or in those which 
occur under an inauspicious moon, are simple. Images ,.f Brahma, Indar Sural 

(..un_) and the Moon (Chaiidarma n) are placed in four jars, with tlie leaves of seven trees': 
the jsrs are then fl led with water and covered witli a red and white cloth Mother and 
child are then sprinkled with the water. 

3 A great many Hindu women who have never h.ad children, or been unable to brbsr iiu 
any, propitiate the Deity by vowing that their ftrst-lorn, if presened, shall till he comes of 
age, or ot a certain age, serve in the procession of the Tazia as a water-caiTier or in some 
fther capacity ; and such sons always wear the green uniform till they attain that age during 
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The first-born has always held a peculiarly sacred position, 
especially if born to parents who have long been without offspring in 
answer to a vow, in which case sacrifice of the child was common in 
India.i 'pjjg Mairs used to sacrifice a first-born son to Mata, the small- 
pox goddess," while Muhammadans throughout Northern India believe 
that first-born children can stop excessive rain by certain rites.® On 
the other hand a first born son will in Telingana attract lightning.'^ 
A first-born child (Jesth) must not be married in Jesth : P. N. Q., 
Ill, § 10. Twins, as is well known, are peculiarly uncanny.® 

But many remarkable ideas cluster round the third conception or 
round a child of one sex born after thi-ee children of the other sex. 
Thus in the South-West Punjab on the borders of Sindh the for- 
mer superstition prevails and its results are thus described : — 

TriJchal is the third conception after two births (without regard to 
the sexes of the former children). It is a Jatki word, meaning ‘ third ^ 
and implies contempt. This conception is considered unlucky among 
Hindus, especially in Jampur tahsfl. Every effort is made to effect 
abortion, and in many cases it undoubtedly takes place. It is also sus- 
pected that the third child is killed at birth if the attempts to cause 
abortion have failed, but fear of the law prevents any attempt to kill 
it if it survives its birth. 

The Trikhal. — This however appears to be a local variant as the 
other superstition is far more prevalent and its effects and the measures 
taken to avert them are thus described :~ 

A child of one sex born after three children of the other sex is 
called, in Punjabi, t'tkhaJ, as, for example, a boy born after three 
girls. Such a child is considered unlucky, audits birth portends— (1) 
the death of a parent ; (2) loss of wealth by the parents ; (3) the tak- 
ing fire of the house in which it was born ; or (4) some other calamity, 

' such as lightning or snake-bite. 

If this child grows up without its parents suffering any injury, 
and is taller than the parents, they are benefited instead of injured by 
the birth, their lives are prolonged, or if poor they become rich and are 
protected against all misfortunes. Many Hindus also believe that the 
children born after a trikhal cannot live long. 

The following remedies are adopted at the birth of such a child to 
avert its evil effects : — 

(1) The father pours a quantity of ghi down the gutter of the 
roof of the room in which the child was born 

' Moore’s Hmdu Infantioide, pp. 19S-9. 

“ Sherrliig r Tlin !u Tribes and Caites, III. p. 66. 
s P. -V. and Q., I, §§ 116 and 463 
‘ X. I. X. Q., I, § 378 

Butin Dahomey a boy born after twins has a special name {dosu\ aceordino' to 
Barton: Mission to GeSele Kin of Dahove, 1. p, 33, Memorial Edition. ^ 
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(2) A brass tray is broken in the centre and the child passed 
through the hole. 

(S) A horse-shoe is painted with sancliir (red oxide of mercuryl 
and scented with gugal (a drug) and attached to the bed 
of the mother. The shoe is re-painted with sandur and 
scented every Tuesday. 

(4) - If the third day after the birth be a Sunday, a ceremony 

known as trikhal slidnti (or propitiation of the trikhal) is 
performed. Green leaves from seven trees are collected 
and put in an earthen pitcher with iOi holes in its 
bottom. Another pitcher is filled with water taken from 
seven wells. The mother, with her child, sits under the 
drain of the roof of the house in which the child was 
born. A pandit recites to her a katha from the trikhal 
shdnti shdslru while a kinswoman of the mother holds a 
sieve over her head. The pitcher containing the green 
leaves is placed on the sieve, and the father pours the water 
of the seven wells down the drain of the roof, so that the 
water passing through the pitcher and the sieve may 
trickle slowly over the mij^her^s head. 

(5) If the charm, whose figure is given below, be set in gold 

and tied to the neck of the mother all evil is avoided : — 


Ttri jan men, ya na jan men mere kharne ko jagah de. 


ya meri snnnat ya meri sunuat 

}a aieri snnnat 

ya meri snnnat I ya meri snnnat 

ya meri snnnat 

j ya meri snnnat j ya meri snnnat 

ya meri snnnat 


This belief relates chiefly to the first trikhal born in the family : it 
applies to boys more than to girls (and indeed it is said in Kasur i that 
a girl after three boys is not unlucky at all ) and evil is to bet feared bv 
both parents but principally to the parent of corresponding sex. More- 
over)a boy born after three girls is also apt to be himself unlucky. 

The ceremonies used to avert the ill-effects are often those 
employed when a child is born under an evil nukskat ra hai for a 
trikhal — 

Five earthern pitchers filled with water containino- o-old imao-es of 
Brahma, \ ishnu, Mahesh, fndar and Rudar are worshipped, whereas 
in the case of a birth under the astcrisms of Jesta, Mula, Aslielkan and 
Magan the leaves of 7 trees ^ are used as described above and in the case 

’ P. iS. Q.. in, § 453. 

2 And in Amritsar a girl so born is called ‘ luhhai’ or lucky child • ibid IT S 
4l8o § 136 (in Bombay) ' » » 8 “ j 

2 They should be male trees (fcaiJa, aiidr, etc.) aecordiag to an account from 
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of a child born in Katak — 

Pour images of Brahma., Indar, Radar and Suraj are placed in 4 
pitchers covered with red and white cloth and a little of the water 
sprinkled over the mother and child. 

Lastly for a child born during an eclipse — 

Three gold images, one of the nalcsJiatra of birth, another of Rahu 
and a third of the sun or moon (as the eclipse may have been), are 
worshipped. 

Another name for the trtkhiil is tretar (said to be derived from 
Skr. tri, .3 and attar, enemy), and in Hoshiarpur the performance of a 
fire sacrifice with the aid of a Mrahman after the mtak period is usual. 

/ ala wood is burnt and sugar etc. thrown on to it. 

In Karnal and Rohtak a son born after three girls is usually called 
tdar for named Telu Ram) and in Rohtak vaiious ways of averting the 
evil he may bring are described. In one the parents sit on a plough 
and bathe from an earthem vessel containing 103 or 101 holes with 
water from the Ganges and 2? wells, 103 medicines and_ milk. The 
water is passed through a sieve, but in some places a sieve is held to be 
unlucky. In another ceremony the parents bathe in water (passed 
through a sieve) drawn from 27 wells and in which stones from 27 
places and leaves from 27 trees have been placed. This must be done 
27 (lavs after the birth. 27, 14 or 7 Brahmans are also feasted. After 
these ceremonies a pair of snakes are made of a precious metal and 
given with 7 kinds of grain to the Dakaut Brahman. In another right 
a horse-shoe, painted with vermilion figures, is burnt on the third or 
tenth day after the birth. It is lucky if this day falls on a Sunday. 

The superstition appears then to take various forms and the rites 
practised are very diverse, those used to avoid other unlucky births being 
often resorted to, though it appears that strictly speaking special rites 
should be performed It is said to be confined in Sirmur State to im- 
mio-rants from Hoshiarpur It is possibly connected with the astrologi- 
caHoctrine of trines but the powers of the first-born are not thereby 
explained. The belief and rites are said to be described in the shdstras 
In 1885 a Sanskrit book called Trikhd-dianti was puldished at Lahore 
o-iviuo' an account of the belief. 1 he sage Pushkar asks Buargat how a 
t'lJihul can be propitiated. Tkie reply is tiiat it should be abandoned as 
it will cans-' the death of its parents and maternal uncle ^ within 7 
months and also destroy itself. 

The eighth c/u7d.*— The eighth child is very unlucky if a son as he is 
sure to cause his fathers de.ith.® But in Karnal the 8tb child is re- 
garded as peculiarly dangerous to the mother. The remedy is to pass a 
charkha or spinning wheel thrice round the mother and give it to the 
midwife. The charkha must bo in perfect order. 

1 The part which the maternal uncle plava in mirriage rites is well known. Ho is 
in grave peril if his sister’s child cut its upper teeth first. 

2 Connected apparently With the eight namis of Endra. iluir s SantJerit Texts, 
IV, pp. 3S3, et seqq,. 

> I. N. Q. I., V, § 94. 


ssss 
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Omens in children. 


Dhai Sira or ‘ 2 , heads. ' — Mr. W. S. Talbot writes that in Jhelnm 
triTihal is drilled with 2^ holes — a local expression meanini!: 2 holes in 
one ear and 1 in the other, or 1 in each ear and 1 in the nose. In 
Muzaffargarh a dhdi-sira, muli or sal-stra is a child whose head has not 
been properly shaped. 

There is no objection to twins. But in Kangra if a boy and a 
girl be born together it is sometimes regarded as unlucky. 

In Karnal different classes have different ideas about twins. 
Among both Hindus and Muhammadans some consider them a good 
omen while other Hindus think they forebode ill-luck. Women do 
not consider their birth evil and thev have :i proverb that the woman 
who gives birth to twins goes straight to paradise on her death. 

In .Vmbala twins being weaker than single children frequently 
die, and so they are considered ominous It is believed that if at 
intercourse air gets in it splits the seed in tsvo and thus gives rise to 
twins. It is also said that if a pregnant woman eats a fruit which 
has grown in a pair, she will give birth to twins. 

In Iloshiarpur a child which first teethes from its upper jaw is 
considered unlucky to its maternal uncle. To remove the evil effects 
its mother goes beyond the limits of her village on the path leading 
to her parents’ house. From the opposite direction comes the maternal 
uncle of the child, bringing with him a white brass tray, Ij sers of 
rice, 7 pice, a yard of clotli and I iron nails, all e.teept the tray and 
nails, knotted in the cloth. The maternal uncle drives the !• nails in 
the ground iu a square, touches the child’s teeth with the tray, and 
then puts the tray and the cloth with the other articles wrapped in 
it within the square between the nails and returns home. The uncle 
and his sister must not talk or see each other’s faces. The sister sits 
with her child clinging to her shoulder, her veil drawn and her hack 
towards her brother, and he returns in silence after the ceremony, which 
is called ddnton Jea thai/ia or ‘ the charm of the teeth.’ 

Ill Karnal when a child of either sex cuts the front teeth of its 
upper jaw first it is a bad omen to the maternal uncle. His sister, 
the mother of the child, sends him word of the event. On receiving 
the message the malernal uncle takes a bronze cup of medium size, a 
quarter of a ser of Jeasdr or /anjiii (wheat flour baked in ghi and mixed 
with sugar) and half a cocoanut in a piece of red cloth (//mrw'r) and 
proceeds to his sister’s house without informing her or any other 
person in the house of his arrival, which i-; kept strictly secret. He 
goes quickly on to the roof of the house in which his , lister lives and 
puts the cup &c. on it. or if there is no staircase he throws them upon 
it. After this ceremony he retraces his steps silently without 
speaking to, or even seeing the face of, his sister and returns home. 
Mhen it is known that the ceremony has been finished the things are 
taken from the roof and used without scruple. 

It is performed differently in villages situate in the neighbourhood 
of Patidla. A time is fixed and a place a opointed for the ceremony, 
idle child’s mother goes to the place, which is always fixed beyond the 
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limits of the village on the road to her brother’s house. He starts 
from his own village and halts a mile from the place till he gets news 
of his sister’s arrival. He brings with him an old three-pie coin 
{Mansiiri paisa) with an iron nail, but nothing else. When be is 
informed that everything is ready, he proceeds to the place. His sister 
takes her child up in her arms so that its fdce is towards the way her 
brother is coming, she herself standing facing the village whence she 
came. The brother comes silently and opens the mouth of the child, 
touches its teeth with the paisa and iron nail, without sliowing himself 
or seeing his sister’s face anil after burying these things on the spot 
returns to his village. 

Place of eonfinemeht. -It is a very general, but by no means uni' 
versal custom for the wife to return to her own parents’ house for her 
first confinement. 

A child born in the house of his ndna, or mother’s father, often 
receives the name of Nanak.’ 

Care is taken not to let the fact that the pains of labour have 
begun be noi-red abroad, lest ]uiblicity increase their severity. And if 
the pains are severe a tray [Ihdlt), on which a charm is written, is shown 
to the patient in order to remove them. 

It appears to be the universal custom for delivery to be effected on 
the ground. 2 But after it is over the mother is usually seated on a mat 
or cassock. It appears to be almost the universal custom to tell her that 
she has given birth to a girl, ® in the curious belief that if she w'ere to 
learn that she had become the mother of a son, the after-birth would not 
come away. 

As a rule the umbilical cord is cut with a sharp knife, but in Lndhi* 
ana it is tied with the janeo of an elderly man belonging to the family. 
This is also the usage in Hoshiarpur and Sialkot, but in these districts, 
if the child be a girl, the cord is tied with the thread of a spinning- 
wheel. Any other method is supposed to injure the child. In Gujran- 
wala the cord is not cut till two or three hours after birth. 

Disposal of the after-birth. — In Ferozepore the secundines are 
buried in a corner of the house 

In Mandi the after-birth is buried at the spot where the child was 
born, after the eldest matron of the family has made the mother worship 
it. 

Death in ch'.hl-h-fl . — If a woman die within thirteen days of her 
delivery it i^ believed that she will return in the guise of a malignant 
spirit to torment her husband and familv To avert this a shdnfi is per- 
formed at her funeral, a piece of red cloth and the grass image of her 
child being placed on the bier. Some people also drive nails through 
her head and eyes, while others also fasten nails on either side of t^e 
door of their house. 

' Cf. Temple in Froper Sames of Partj Fh, p. 50, 

• In Hoshiarpur delivery is said to be effected on a chdrpdi. 

’ iind if she has giren birth to a girl, sh.- is told she has home & stone. 
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Post-natal fractices. 

In Hoshiarpur a woman whose child has died within forty days is 
called a parehlmccm} and she must not see a woman in confinement 
during the first forty days after birth. 

II. — Observances subsequent to the birth. 

The observances after birth are manifold, and their character com- 
plex, so that it is as difficult to distinguish- between the religious and 
social observances, as it is to say what usages are based on magic and 
what on the first glimmerings of medical shill. Mevertbeless, under 
much that is barbarous and puerile there are traces of more rational ideas 
regarding cleanliness, and even a kind of primitive anticipation of anti- 
septic treatment. One important point to note is that the observances 
are far less elaborate in the case of a girl child, and this idea, that the 
birth of a girl is a misFcrtnne, re-acts injuriously on the mother, less 
care being bestowed upon her, and ev’err observance being hurried over 
and many stinted, if the child is not a boy. Thus in Rawalpindi the 
mother of a son is carefidly tended f or forty days, but if the child is a 
girl for only twenty-one 

The period of — The period of impurity is most commonly 

called sutah but it is known as ehhiit, especially in the north-west of the 
Vunjab. 

Its duration is, in theory, ten days among Brahmans, twelve among 
Khatris, fifteen among Vaisyas and thirty among Sudras, thus varying 
inversely with the purity of the caste But in practice it is eleven days 
among Brahmans and thirteen among Khatri?; or only eleven or thirteen 
for all castes,^ 

Among the Jats of Hoshiarpur, who may in this connection be 
regarded as typical of the Hindus of the Punjab proper, the following is 
the method of treatment after birth : — 

The midwife washes the chil i in a vessel into which silver has been 
thrown, before she gives it to the mother. But the child is not suckled 
for one and a half days. 

’ Cf. Parchhaln, shadow, — Panjabi Dictionary, p. 86S. 

* In Rohtak and Lcharu it would appear to be only ten, expiring with the dasuthan- 
In Gnjranwala it is said to h’ thirteen days for Brahmans and sixteen for others. 

In Patiala it is ge erallv helievel that death in chiM-l ed is ominous for the other women 
of the family who may yet hear children, and more or less so for the husband also should he 
take a second wife, because the dead woman’s evil spirit will vex her ; the prophylactic mea- 
sures, gencially undertaken, with slight modificati.in in different localities are .lust after 
the death 4 iron nails are driven into the ground round the corp-e, and when it is taken from 
the house-door tr the hnrning-grou:id rape-seed is scattered all the way behind it and a 
wizard follows it reciting incaiititions. Midnay the hearers set the body on the ground and 
4 more nails are driven into it. On reaching the hurning-giound it is cremated without any 
ceremony, bu on the 3rd or 4th day when the ashes ha\e cooled the uuburut hones are 
picked up and the ashes collected into a conical heap on which the lower part of a hand 
dour-mill is placed while t'vo iron nails are driven towards the lio .d and two towards the 
feet of the body a? it lay when placed on the pile, and the wizard reading some incantation 
completes the eeremnry. After all this the husband still has to go to Pehowa where he 
indergoes purification under t e guidance of the Prahmai.s of th.at place. 

In Sangriir the Gayathri mantra is recit-'d by a Brahman when a woman dies In child- 
birth among the Nai's, to prevent her becoming an evil spirit. The sweepers drive an iron 

nail m the ground for the same purpose, and the J-iinwars send for a Qazi to recite some 
words called kilna. No unusual treatment is practised among other low ci stes in this tahs0. 
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The pap must be washed by the husbaad’s sister before the child 
can be fed. For this she receives a fee. 

As on all auspicious occasions, oil is thrown on the ground and under 
the mother’s bed, beneath which green du'j grass is also placed, as it is a 
sign of prosperity ; and as such some is also presented to the child’s 
father by his friends : — 

To prevent mischief to the mother or the child, a number of 
precautions are taken : — 

(t) Fire must be kept in the room, as must also 
(n) Grain close to the bed, as an emblem of good luck. 

(iti) Water must also be kept there, as it is a purifier ; and 
(*V) A weapon should be placed close by the mother. 

(v) Under the bed should also be kept the handle of a plough.' 

(vi) There should be a lock on the bed, or else it shouhl have a 
chain round it. This is termed hel maria.'^ 

(vit) On no account should a cat be allowed in the room, nor 
should the mother hear one call, or even mention the 
word ' cat.’ It is most unlucky for her to dream of 
the animal, and if one is seen in the room, ashes should 
be thrown over it, 

(viii) The house should not be swept with a broom — lest the 
luck be swept out of it. 

{ix) No small drain into the room should be left open, lest ill- 
luck enter by an aperture which must be unclean. 

< (r) A lamp must be kept burning all night, and allowed to 

burn itself out in the morning. A son is called ghar Jed 
diwd, so if the lamp were blown out, he loo would be 
destroyed. 

Neither mother nor child must come out of the room for thirteen 
days. 

On the thirteenth day the mother gives her old clothes to the 
midwife, who sometimes shares them with the nain. The latter brings 
some cow’s urine in a tJiiJera or jar, with green grass, a snpdro, and a 
nahernd, or nail-parer She sprinkles the cow’s urine over the mother 
with the grass, burns some incense, and p.ares her nails for the first 
time since her confinement Then the mother must put on the nnx’ i 
(the vain’s husband’s, not the nain’ slippers^ and walk out of the 
room carrying the child The naxn sprinkles oil on the ground outside 
the door,® and there the jhiwari, or some other menial, stands with a 

' Probably because the plough turns the soil which proiluces grain, anvl so witches 
will not come near it. 

* In Panjabi or «^/»a = to press or roll ; also to strike the bridegroom’s hand 

at a wedding. mdrnd is not traceable in the Fanjahi Dictionary. 

^ In Jind the nain makes a gaiya (a mark said to be like a cross) on the wall near 
the door, and receives a rupee and some rice; and the mother eats some (rii-e 

and some palse, a^oked) on this day. 
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pot of water and some green grass. Both she and the nain are paid 
for their services. 

In the outer room Vidhata {vulg. Bidh) Mata is worshipped, no 
men, not even a Brahman, being present. The women make an idol 
of fjobh'tr, covering it with a red cloth and offering to it the food cooked 
for the feast. Drums are then beaten, Brahmans and relatives fed, and 
the members of the household congratulated. The idol is kept for one 
and a quarter months and then deposited near the well. 

The period of confinement lasts forty days, and the mother must 
not stain the palms of her hands with henna, nor wear clothes dyed 
with IcnmmhJia, until the ancestors haye been worshipped and kinsmen 
feasted. On this occasion the Akidms,'- or girls born in the tribe, 
must also be fed, fee’d and reverenced. 

ThinJ day. — On the third day the observance called bdhir is 
current in Rohtak, and, as the name denotes, the mother on this day 
comes ^outside,’ from the room in which she was confined, at an 
auspicious hour fi-ted by a Brahman. The women of the brotherhood 
assemble at her house, each bringing half a pdo of grain. The nain 
makes a cJiavl' on the ground, in which are depicted the planets. The 
eldest woman of the family then puts five sers of grain, some jaggery 
and oil on the chauJc, and all the others follow suit. Then the mother 
comes out of her house and touches the grain, which is divided, with 
the iaggerv and oil, between the nain, the Brahmani and the midwife. 
A shhatdJc of jaggery is then given to each female of the brotherhood 
present, and songs are sung. Menials also get their dues, and, ^^hen 
the mother comes nut of the house, the ndi waits at the door with a 
nahernd with which he touches the boy, for which he gets a rupee. He 
also puts blades of dabh gra>s in the turbans of the child's forbears, 
in order that they may multiply like the grass. For this he receives 
a second rupee. 

In Hoshifirpur the mother in some places is bathed on the third 
day. if she has given birth to a girl a function postponed to the fifth 
day if her child is a boy. In Sirmdr, too, she bathes on the third or 
fifth day; and in Mandi a rite called the tirphal kd gontar'^ is observed 

' Or an or (fAi'afl, a sister or daughter. The term is used by Brahmans, wirdsi's 
et'’. iu addressing the daughter or sister of a patron. 

’ Tilts rite is thus descrl' cd : The courtyard of the house is swept, and circles drawn 
on it with mnd. These circles are called ntakol. The threshold of the house is painted red. 
The person who sweeps the yav l gets purd tar (rice, sugar, cash etc.). Tlien the mother is 
ti'ithed in lioi water and made to worship Ganpatf, whose idol is put on a yellow cAauk, 
anil oSorines made to it, A Brahman now makes pant'TigaiTi, mixing it up in a jar with a 
hla 1- of da^-ti grass. He gives three spoonfuls of this mi.xture to the mother aud thus 
removes her lUi uritv. He next receives bis fee in money, and then places a ball of 
cow-dung, ciintaiiiii g gold, silver, a pearl, and a bead of coral, n- ar the idol. This ball is 
called hiydh!, avA is worshipped like the g-.ildess. After all this, th.e mother’s breasts are 
■washed and slie suckles tliu child Then balls of boiled rice are placed daily in the ehauTe 
for three day- --.util the inipnrity has been removed — and are then given to the midwife. 
The mother’s brother then toes to the fmest with a Brahman and a musician, and cuts 
four brandies from a ihohar (Euphorbia Royleana), and these ho is made to worship by 
the Brahman, wlio receives a fee for this from the mother’s brother. Of these four branches 
the Brahman places two, o- e on each side of the door of the house in rvhic ii the birth 
took place, aud sticks two m cow'-dung Jiear Ganpatl’s chauTc. They are then covered 
with a led cloth The mother’s brother’s forehead is then marked with the tilaTc, and 
the neatest kinsmen are fed. Songs are also snrig. The eldest matron of the family also 
gives the mother rice mixed with salt, a di8^is»|dA«cAAfii^ra, (PfeicAi = riee water.) 

♦ 
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On the former day. In 115 walpindi the mother bathes on the thirdj 
fifth or seventh day, and eMtri (baked bread, sugar, and glii) is then 
distributed among the females of the brotherhood. In the evening 
of the same day she pats the child in a winnowing basket and takes 
it outside the village gate — accompanied by the midwife. 

Fourth day. — As a rule the mother bathes on the third day, or 
On one bearing an odd number after it, but in the Dasuya tahsi) of 
Hoshiarpur she is bathed on the fourth, seventh, thirteenth, twenty- 
first, thirtieth, and forty-eighth days. 

HftJi day. — Excluding the bathing already mentioned, the rites 
of the fifth day are confined to Jhelum, in which district theyanjmda 
or fifth-day observance simply consists in a bath, and Hoshiarpui In 
the latter district a foster-brother is made for the child out of cow-dung, 
and grain, sweets and bread placed beneath ii. A red cloth is then 
thrown over it. All these things are the midwife’s perquisite. The 
rite is performed both for a girl and a boy. The mother also bathes 
on this occasion, and her head is washed with milk and cow’s urine 
Elsewhere iu this same di^trict the mother is h:ithed on the fifth or 
seventh day, and the nain pl iits her hair Then she is brought out 
into the courtyard, wearlug the naia’s dopatt i or shawl. The yai-J 
is previously plastered with cow-dung, and in it the mother is seated 
on a stool, and given cow’s urine and Ganges water to drink. She 
then re-enters the room in the house, which has in the meanwhile been 
re-plastered with cow-dung. Inside she sits by a wall, close to which 
is placed sorce grain on which a lamp is lit. Each of the kinswomen 
then brings some grain and money and puts them by the lamp. 
Then rice, loaves and mash are distributed among the brotherhood, 
the grain and money brought being divided by the midwife and 
the nain. 

Sixth clay. — The ceremony called the chhati was doubtless origi- 
nally, as the name implies, observed on the sixth day, but it is now 
extinct (in Sirmur), or else held on the sixth or any subsequent date.' 
Only in Mandi must the rite called chhati got. tar ^ actually be held on 
the sixth day. 

Elsewhere the chhati is known as the dharndn, and is held only 
iu cases when the child was a boy. 

^ In Gujrauwala the chhati is described as being oltsorved on tb fifth day, on whicli 
day the child is named 

* This resembles the tirphalla. The Imupe is swept, as bofuiv, ami Ganpiiti again 
worshipped. Then images of a cow, a calf, and a lierdsman are made of brass. Tbese are 
known as dddci irachha, and are placed near the goddess’ idol, Panvkgabh is givea to the 
mother. The females of the brutherliocd assemble and bing songs, they are legaled on 
moist grain, and red thread is then bent to the mother’s parents, a enstom called dart 
denoy or ‘ giving the thread,^ In return t ey send money and sweetmeats. In Maud 
is also performed the thiid or last gonfar. On the evening piecediug the day fixed for^ 
this me, the house is swept. All the near kiu3woint.u are invittd, and they spend the 
night in singing, while the priest maices the mother w'- rship Ganpati. Alms are also 
given to avert evil planetary influences. Oa the following day ihe pnest pertorms a 
haioan \hoin), in much the usual way. The mother and all the members ot her family 
ar** then purified, and finally a hiydhi of cow-dung is made, and the mother instructed 
to clean her teeth with twigs of a fragrant plant. These twigs are struck in the hiydhi 
and preserved as long as the child lives, being worshipped at its birthdays, hiydhi, 

with the twigs struck in it, must, at this gor^tar, be set afioat on a river or stream. 
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Wheu the mother goes to her parents^ house for her coufiuemeat 
the chhoti is observed on her return to her husband's housOj and in 
Fei'vjzepur it is in this case postponed till the twenty-first day. 

In Ludhiana the rite is simple. The mother is bathed {ehatti ha 
askndii\, and boiled rice and sweets are distributed among the members 
of the brotherhood. The mother fasts all day until sunset, when she is 
given starch to eat and then she is brought out of the room by the 
midwife with a lamp burning in the winnowing basket. ' After the 
Sixth day the mother is not so carefully looked after. 

In Amritsar the chhati is said not to be observed by Brahmans or 
Khatris, but only by Aroras. 

In Montgomery the e' hati is termed ' and the Brahman 
suggests tiie boy’s name —no such observance being required for a girl.^ 

In Rolitak aud Loliaru it is said to b ' the occasion on which the 
iroddess of fortune will visit the house and partake of grain and water 
therein, so water is set forth, and pen, paper and ink placed ready for 
her to record a happy future for the child. 

The kinswomen aud the priest’s wife sing songs all night, the idea 
beiim’ that the goddess will record a better fate for the child if they are 
awake and a lamp is kept burnitig. After this the mother is allowed to 
eat grain, and the child is dressed in a kurla and cap, and ornaments are 
put on it. If it is s- boy, mango leaves are hung on the door of the 
house, and thdpds or hand-prints made on either side of it in the 
corners, with henna 

Special care is taken that the sounds of mourning may not reach 
the mother’s ears if a death occurs in the neighbouring houses. 

Ohaiiidn. — In the Hazro tahsil of Attock the term dhamdn is 
applied to the custom whereby the mother keeps her bedding on the 
o'round.® On the first Sunday or Thursday after the birth, mother and 
child are bathed and dressed in new clothes. They are then placed on a 
chdrpdi. Sweet porridge is also distributed ajnoug the brotherhood on 
this day. If during the ddamdti period thunder is heard, a pewter 
vessel is beaten, lest the sound of the thunder reach the mother’s ears. 

dai /. — The s itwdd, or seventh-day obse’’ vance, is only known 
by that name in Jhelum and Rawalpindi, in which districts it consists 
merely in a bath — as in Hoshiarpur — in lieu of or in addition to those 
previously taken. 

Tenth daij. —The tenth day is not generally marked by any special 
rites in spite of the fact that it gives its name to the dasuthan (lit., 
bathing on the tenth day after childbirth).* In Sirmur it is also called 
sondhia, and is observed at any time before the child is five years old. 

Dhamdn . — In Sialkot the dhamdn rite is observed on the eleventh 
day by Brahmans, and by other castes on the thirteenth, « e. after the 
siit'ih is over. Four copper coins are placed under the mother’s feet, 

1 By corruptiou, apparently. 

2 In this district, the (i.ia»»dn appears to be observed, as a ilistinct rite, <n the first 
Sunday or ’.Vednesday after the birth. 

3 Accordi f to the Punjabi D etiOnary, dhamdn ot dhama^k in : otoharl means 

‘ the period of child-birth. * • 

* Platts, $uh tone. 
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and an idol made of cow-dung. After bathing and patting on new 
clothes the mother worships a lamp, placed before the idol on a pile 
of grain (which is the midwife’s perquisite). Each woman of the 
brotherhood then gires her a cocoanut and five dates. She is then taken 
to the kitchen, whe:e a Brahmaa administers the panchgan, receiving a 
fee of annas four or eight, and a meal. Lastly the idol is taken away 
outside the village and placed under a plum tree. On this same day 
the child is invested with the iaragga,^ a thread on which are strung 
a cowry, an iron ring, another of green glass, a tiger’s claw, and a piece 
of the child’s umbilical cord, out off after its birth. The kinswomen are 
also feasted on this occasion. In the Dogar country this thread is made 
of silk. 

Thirteenth day . — The thirteenth day is important, because the 
mtah period very commonly ends on that day, and it is therefore signal- 
ised by rites of purification. Very generally the mother is bathed, all 
the earthen vessels in the house are broken^ or replaced, and tliose of 
metal cleaned. Clothes also are washed, and the house plastered. 
Brahmans are sometimes fed, and occasionally the child is uamed on this 
day or dressed for the first time. 

'Iwenty-jird da -./. — The twenty-first day is merely marked in 
Hoshiarpur by bathing the mother and purifying all the vessels used by 
her since the birth by fire. 

Thirtieth day. — The thirtieth day is only the occasion for a bath, 
in Hoshlirpur. 

Fortieth day. — On the fortieth day the mother bathes for the last 
time, and then ceases to be even ceremonially impure, and can take part 
again in the duties of the family kitchen. Strangers also can now take 
food from the house 

The chura karam. — In Mandi an observance called the chuTa karam 
orjarolan is held in the third or fifth year of the child’s life in Magh, 
Phagan, Baisakh, J4th or Har, which months are auspicious for it. 
Two children must undergo the rite together. All their relatives are 
summoned the previous day. On the day fixed a chauk is painted red, 
and over it is placed a platter, made of cow-dung, and containing four 
hollows, one of which is filled with cold water, another with hot, a third 
with milk, and a fourth with curds. In each a little Ganges water is 
also poured, and a bundle of d\ihh grass is placed on the platter. A 
little oil is then dropped on the children’s heads, and theii bodies are 
rubbed with latnd.^ They are next bathed, and the eldest matron of 
the family passes sweets I’ound their heads to avert evil spirits from them. 
Then they are made to reverence Ganpati, and the priest parts their 
hair into three, tying each with red thread. A young girl is then told 
to apply all the contents of the platter, with the dubh grass, to their 

'Lika the tagadhri, iu some parts of the Punjab, and probably, the sAtra in Amrit- 
sar, the taragga appears to foreshadow the janeo, aad to ' e a stop-frap fur it durint- child- 
hood, until the child is of an age to be invested with thes.icrcd thread. For tangga, cf. 
taragai or tardgi (tarr=.al3o), which means a stiing tl d round the waist : a string or silver 
string worn round the waist of men or boys, especially Mirwafis {^Punjabi Dictionary, 

p, 1106). 

» This is not done in Amritsar, in which district the room is simply cleansed. 

® Hindi vifan, a paste made of meal, turmeric, oil and scent, used to clean and soften 
the ikin. 
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hair.’ Brahmans are then fed. Next day at dawn the priest makes 
the two children worship the nine planets, and then he receives his fee 
in money. Oil is then poured on their heads and the barber cats their 
hair, which must fall into the mother’s skirt. The harber is paid his 
due The mothers offer the hair at the temples of their family god- 
desses. Then the children are bathed and dressed in new clothes, their 
brothers’ wives, or their sisters, painting their eyes with antimony. A 
goldsmith then bores their ears and puts gold ear-rings in them, receiv- 
ing a he-goat and some cash as his fee. Copper coins are finally 
distributed among the poor, and a feast given to the Brahmans and near 
kinsmen. 

Well worship . — In Rohtak, a month or so after the birth of a boy, 
a rite called doghar piija is observed. If the mother is very weak the 
other women of the house plac'^ a jar of water by her, and they them- 
selves visit the nearest well, singing songs as they go. The well is 
worshipped, rice and duhh grass being offered to it. On their return 
copper coins are given to the menials. Or if the mother cannot perform 
this rite herself, it is observed at home. In Ferozepnr the mother 
goes, on the twenty-first day, to a well, and there distributes boiled barley 
amongs<t children. 

Suckling . — Suckling the child for the first time is the occasion for 
a curious rite. At sunset the midwife washes the mother’s breasts with 
water, using some blades of du6/i grass as a brush. They are again 
washed bv the child’s sister or some other female. The midwife gets 
annas t\vo or four, the sister a rupee, for this. Next day the midwife 
brings some green sariii leaves ami ties them with a mauli thread to 
the house door — a fee of annas two or four being piid her for this also. 
In Ferozepur the child is not suckled till the evening after its birth, and 
then the mother’s breasts are washed by a young girl, who gets a rupee 
if the child is a boy, but only annas two or four if it i'J a girl. Jaggery 
is applied to the child’s lips before it is given the breast. If the milk 
does not flow freely the child is given sheep's milk 

Fosterage — Fosterage is not very common in the Punjab, and 
sometimes if is a mere concession to superstition, as when a Brahman 
declares that it is inauspicious for a mother to see her child it is put out 
to nurse, if the parent can afford it. 

Head Comp'ession. — Y^iV some notes on this practice in the Punjab 
reference may be made to Man, 190‘2, No. 2. 

The ceremony of clothing a child for the first time is 
usually called chola, and is held on various dates. In Rawalpindi a 
Brahman fixes a day ; in Amritsar also this is the usual custom, but 
often Aror is and Khatris hold it on the thirteenth day. 

In Ferozepur the chola ceremony is elaborate, and is thus describ- 
ed : — A part of the house is plastered and a figure of a cow made by the 
midwife — both with corv-dug. This image is covered with red cloth 
and designated the Bidh-nuita, or ‘ goddess of fortune ’ Next the 
barber t rings cow’s urine in a cup, in which he also put.^ some blades of 
dnhh grass. Then the mother puts on the barber's shoes, and, holding 
his skirt in her hand, she reverses the Bidh-mata, her children sitting on 

‘This rite U called ;«fi» senchna. 
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her lap. Two copper coins^ the harher’s perquisite, are also placed beneath 
her feet. The barber now applies the cow’s urine to the child's lips, with 
the cluhh grass, and then j;ives it to the mother, who is thus purified, as 
is the child. It the latter is a boy the pareuts j)lace a ruj.ee in the cup, 
but if it is a girl annas two or four suffice. Pinj'iri anA lumps of 
parched wheat arc distributed to the brotherhood, and the females be- 
longing to it place grain before tl.e image of i>itlb-mata. This grain is 
divided between the barber and the midwife. The mother is given 
strengthening food after this. The ceremony * appears to be usually 
observed on the thirteenth day', hut this is not always the case. 

In Montgomery the chola also takes place on the thirteenth day, 
but if the boy was born on one of the six unlucky asterisms, the 
observance is postponed till the twenty-seventh. In Gujranwala, how- 
ever, the chola is held as early as the first day, i.e, immediately after 
birth, or on any day till the thirteenth. Speaking generally, the customs 
connected with the rite are social ra.her than religious, but in Hoshiarpur 
the family god’s temple or some .Muliaminad.in saint’s shrine is usually 
visited. 

Chhuehak. — In Rohtak the mother’s parents send her clothes and 
ornaments for herself, the child, and her husband. 'J’nis present is 
called chUuchak, and it is sent in resjionse to the baihdt {vide supra), 

festivals- — The Lohri following a birth is observed with special 
pomp, copper coins and cowries being given away to the poor. 

So, too, the next Diwali is celebrated by a grander illumination 
than usual, sweets being also distributed among the brotherhood. 

Tonsure . — The first tonsure of a child is an important rite, but 
it is known by various names and celebrated in various ways by different 
castes, ^ and in different localities. In the south-west it is known 
as jhand ^ and elsewhere as the itivudan or bhaddan.^ If the mother 
has made a vow prior to the birth of her child to observe the rite 
at a certain shrine or temple, it is duly carried out there ; otherwise it 
may be done at home.' An aus])icious hour should be fixed by a Rrah- 
mau, or the rite should be performed on the marriage of a near kinsman, 
or on the Baisakhi or Dasehra. In Hoshiarpur ® a boy’s ears are bored 
on this occasion, and some people smear bis forehead with goat’s blood. 

In Ludhiana the rite is, like the birth observances, described as the 
mundan sanskdr, and it is unlucky to share a child’s head until it has 

' The accounts of the cAota lilc are >eij' coufused, Iccause cAoia literally means a 
cloak, and the child is dirs-rd in that garment on other oocasions, e.j. cn the fifth, 
seventh, or ninth di.\ ; when tic niotl ei is b.^tlird the child is dicsstd in a yellow chola. 
And a boy, born after several 'ucrr«sive fen.alc i hildrcii. is dres.-ed in one made of cloth, 
which mnst he given by a friend (Fert.zepuv). Bnt In Rawalpindi the cloth is gut from 
a friend or tlie mother’s relatives niider any l ircumstauccs. 

2 The Hindn Baiiias of Jlahraj in Fernzepnr have a special time for the rite viz., 
the light halves of Asauj and Chet, and a kck of the ba’r is then left uncut. 

3 Jhand, lit. Idnngo, or liown, is the Lair on the head of a new-boin child, 

4 Mundan = Munna, to shave. lihaddan, s.m = shaving. 

2 Some sections have fixed places for the oliservance of the rite, e.g. the Khanna 
Khatr.'s observe it at Rip^lpnr. In Rawalpindi, roost of the Khatrfs observe it at home, 
ljutnot so the Jaggi and Awal sectioi s, and some fam lies observe it at iatas in the Raisa- 
l;hi, or at the Jdgi shrine at Kct Sarang. 

e But in th' s district a distinction appears to be drawn between the cutting off of the 
jhand, which is removed at a tank cr under ajand tree, before the child is three (thoncU 
o. ly a few families observe this rite), and the regular lhaddan, which is performed at a 
Ihdkurdwdra or gur.hcdra between th.ree and five years of nge, and is of ten celebrated vvitb 
considerable pomp. 
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been performed. The menials receive fee.ej and the brotherhood is 
regaled with sweets at the first tonsure, after which or tuft of hair 

is allowed to groWj ^ hut it is more usual to let the hoili grow after the 
marriage of a near kliijinan 

As a rule tlie rite is performed between the ages of one and a 
quarter ® and four year-,, or, In Ferozepur. ^ as soon as the child has cut 
its teeth. Sometimes the rite Is repeated once or twice. In Gujianw41a 
the observance is called rit and is held in the third or fifth year. 

In short, the observance is essentially a domestic usage, varying in 
its details according to the ancestral custom of the caste, section, or even 
family. Sometimes women vow that a child’s hair shall never he cut 
(Montgomery) , and a girFs hair is never cut. Among Sikhs the rite is 
not very common, and, if practised, is ohserved when the child is only 
two or three months old. In a tvell-to-do family the rite is the occasion 
for a feast to Brahmars, otherwise Brahmans appear to have no part in it 

Me ianeo or sacred thread. ■ -We Axt: accustomed to talk of the 
janeo or ‘ sacred thread of caste, ’ as if it were invariably worn by the 
three higher or ‘ twice-lorn ^ castes, and not by the fourth or Sudra 
caste, and as if the ‘ sacred thread ’ were the same or only slightly 
different for all the three higher castes. But an examination of the facts 
as they stand not only shows the extraordinary variety of form which 
the janeo takes but also proves that it is inaccurate and misleading to 
call they'aweo ‘ the thread of esste. * At the present day it is not always 
worn by the higher castes, while on the other hand the so-called ciudra 
castes not infiequently wear it. 

As a general rule we may say that the form of the janeo varies in 
every caste or group or sect. It will thus be most convenient to deal 
with the form ei janeo as worn by each caste. 

The tagadhri. — It was formerly customary among Hindus for 
children to wear the tagadhri before they reached the ages at which the 
janeo could be worn, and in some parts of the Punjab the custom still 
survives. The tagadhri is worn round the waist, and is made of munj 
or, if the parents are wealthy, of silver. 

tJe janeo.— Pure cotton is purchased in August, and on 
the 13th day after the new moon it is -pun into thread by a Brahman 
girl (Jhelum), or by a married woman wlmse husband is alive (Gujiat), 
never by a widow. The cotton should be picked from a field free from 
filth. 

A janeo may consist of one or two agras. 

The making of on agm is thus described : — There are three lines on 
the fingers. The Brahmans should wind the single thread over the upper 
line 96 times, the Khatiis over the central line 86 times, and the Vaisyas 
over the lowest 7 6 times. The thread Is then made into three folds and 
twisted on a Jcath, a special tool used in preparing the janeo. It is then 

' Suddii ejT. munnt or rahhni. 

2 la Ferozeptir tbe hodi is allowed to grow on the Psisahhi or l^agehra, and in Rawal- 
pindi on tbe seventh day after 

3 One account pots tbe minimcin age at five months ‘Ferozepur). 

■* is stated that in this district some pfopV* shave the child on an atispicions day 
toitnout infoftniti^ the parents. If this is so, ccmpar-son n ay he made with tl e idea that 
nnlncky children should not see their parents. 
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folded in three folds a second time so that there are now 9 threads in 
the cord. To make an aara it is again folded thrice, making 27 threads 
in each agra. The niimher of granfhts or knots in a agra, depends on 
the number of parvaras or famous ancestors in each On^ agra 
is allowed to a Bralincian in the Brahniohari or discipleehip stage, the 
second being added when hr? reaches the second, the flrihastliashram o'’ 
house*hoIder stage. The first thread should be twisted from right to 
left, the second from left to right, (and so on) . 

The second agra is made in the same war. When two agras are 
worn they are knotted together by three or five knots. 

The most usual or ortho.lox rules appe.ir to l>e that the material, 
length and age of initiation for each caste or varna should be : — 

Uarna. Material. Length. Ages. 

('Brahman... Cotton 96 chappas 8th year up to lOth after 

Fora-( Chhatri ... Hemp 9.5 „ 11th „ „ „ 22nd > concep- 

(_^Vaisya ...Wool 91 „ I2th „ „ „ 21th } tion. 

A eliappa is four fingers^ breadth. The first year in each case 
specified above is called mukhai kdl, i. e. the precise or proper time. After 
thatya»eo may be put on in the gawi kdl, i.e. up to the last year speci- 
fied, after which the man is anadhiman or diB(poalified. 

There are, however, modifications. Thus if a Brahman wishes to 
become learned in the Vedas, he should assume the ianeo iu his 5th year, 
if a Kshatriya desire strength, in his 6th year, and if a Vaisya desire 
success in cultivation, in his 8th year : Manu Smriti, Chap. II, 36 and 
37. 


The KhatrCs/aju’o should, according to one account, be of silk thread, 
and the Vaisya'^s of prtshmtna. In Benares a ianeo of silk lace is made 
into which certain n antras are interwoven. Sometimes in Sirmur it is 
made of fibre from the bark of the guddla tree. 

The rules as to material are not now observed at all strictly. As 
we shall see the ianeo of wool is now characteristic of certain religiotis 
castes. But the rules as to length are still very generally observed. 


E. g. the Gaddis of Kangra have four social groups ; — 


1. Brahmans with a,janeo of 

2. Eijputs „ 

3. Khatris ,, 

4. Rathis „ 

The ordinary janeo is of three kinds : — 



96 ekappas 


95 

94 


M 


Brahmgandh 


{ 


with 5 knots for the higher grades of Brahmans, 
(if) with 3 knots for the lower grades of Brahmans. 

Vishnugandh, with 1 knot, for all other castes. 

Initiation . — The ceremony of initiation should take place at an 
auspioious time. 
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Modes of wearing the janeo. 


When the ceveraonT is performed the boy's head is shaved, only the 
shtkha, hod'i or chota (the lock of hair on the top of the head) being 
left. He then bathes 

He is then seated on ( he skin of an animal (deer, sheep or goat 
according to his caste), and is given a stick or staff of a particular tree. 
Or according to another account he must don a deei'-skiu {mritj charam), 
take a rahjs dand, or staff of dhdk wood, in his hand, and put on padakan 
or khtraos (wooden shoes). The rites in ancient times included various 
burnt offerings made in pits (liaioan hind), over which a wooden frame 
{bedik) was placed. The 9 planets were also worshipped. 

Then the guru seats the boy on his left side, and after making him 
promise to obey the orders he will receive, covers both their heads with 
a long cloth {sdfa), and amidst the beating of drums and sounding of 
conches (to prevent others hearing what lie says to the boy), whispers 
in his right ear a muntra which is never revealed ' to any one but himself. 

Then the boy goes to his mother and first begs alms of her, sub- 
sequently begging of all the women of the assemiiled brotherhood. 
Alms, consisting of rice, money, both small silver and copper, silver 
rings, etc., are thrown by them into his iholt or pilgrim’s wallet. These 
are offered to the qmd, who then puts the janio on the boy. 

The modes in which the janeo is worn . — The janeo is ordinarily worn 
over the left shoulder, across the back and chest, and under the right 
shoulder. 


But in worshipping the gods there are three distinct ways in which 
the janeo should be worn : — 

(»’) nitya-shabih : in worshipping the gods the janeo is still worn 
on the left shoulder, but is held across the palm under the thumb of the 
left hand. The right hand is kept over it forward. 

(n) ap-shahih : in naming the pilris tlie janeo is worn on the right 
shoulder, and the libation of water made with the fingers of the right 
hand, the palm being kept above them so as to pour the water to the left. 
This is the worship of pitrts or ancestral wanes. 

{iit) In worship of the rislns the janeo is placed round the neck 
and allowed to fall like a necklace. The libation is made with both 
hands so as to pour it inwards towards the chest. 

The janeo of the Jogis.- All twelve panths or orders of the Jogis 
wear the janeo, which is made by certain special members of the sect and 
not by ordinary Jogis or by Brahmans, lb strands, each 9 cubits long, 
are taken. These strands are divided into 8 parts, each of 2. strands, and 
each part is then wrapped round a stick and twisted to the right. All 
8 parts are then twisted into one rope, which is again divided into 6 
strands. These are finally knotted together by a Brahm knot, and to 
them is attached a pawittrt (a ring of gold or rhinoceros horn), and to 
this again a nad, also of the latter material. This janeo should be of 
black wool, and is worn like a necklace) 

The KaVi-sutar . — Besides the janeo, Acharj Brahmans, Vaishnav 
and Bairagi wear a or thread round the loins, made 

of wool or .nunj. 


Called Gdyairi and runs : — 

'^^'^^py^wbhargo devasya Dh mahi dhi yoyonah praehodayat, "Let m 

"*■’*'* well goietc our 

understendmg-, l.ke an eye snepended in the vault of Heaven,” 
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Section 3. — Muhammadan pkegnancy obseevances 
Charms against miscarriage. 

Among some tribes a woman .vho his previously miscarried wears a 
charm, such a thread or amu’et, on her navel ; others weir a cowry on 
that part to avert the child’s being born dea i. Tne charms are blown 
upon before being put on, the fee paid depending on one’s means. 

datwdhin. 

In Arabala the obser'^atice in the seventh month, or s^stiodhin, is 
said •’o be confined to the towns. It simply consists in the parents 
sending sugar, rice etc. to their laughter on her first pregnancy ; a 
woman related to the family also drops fruit into her lap. 

In Sirmur the woman’s parents try to arr.inge for her to be sent 
to their house, but if this cannot be done they send her presents of rice, 
sweets, fruit etc., with clothes for hereself and the child, This is 
called kioha.^ 

In Kangra on the commencement of the seventh month the 
woman’s parents bring her presents consisting of rel clothes, dry fruit, 
henna, scented oil, and misst, with other jierfumes and an ornament, 
ju-eferably one for the arm. These gifts are brought in a procession, 
musicians and singers accompanying it. On arriving at the husband’s 
house, they make their daughter sit on a stool, while the tiain dresses 
her in the red suit and dyes her h inds with the henna. She is also 
garlanded with flowers, and her lap filled with dry fruits, such as cocoa- 
nuts or dites. These are all eaten, apparently by her husbands’ parents, 
she herself not being permitted to partake of them. Then the hus- 
band’s parents make Jcard/ii of flour, gur and ghi), and this is eaten by 
people of the nota' but by no others. Persons not belonging to the 
gotar are feasted separately. Prior to this observance a pregnant wife 
may not wear new elotho.« or o'naments. iAfter it she must not go to 
her father’s house until forty days have elapsed from her confine- 
ment. 

In Kapurthala the parents first send their daughter clothes etc, 
in the sixth or seventh mouth, and then she is taken to their house, 
the sweets sent by t' em being divided among her husband’s kin. Simi- 
larly in Ludhiana it is thought that the fiist confinement ought to 
take place in the woman’s own house. In Maler Kotla the Muhamma- 
dans, especially the dominant Pathan families, observe two distinct 
customs on a first pregnancy. As a rule the first, the satiodhan, takes 
place at the husband’s house. The wo nan’s mother is formally noti- 
fied of the fact that her daughter is in tlie seventh month of her preg- 
nancy, and she comes to the house, Im'nging a suit of clothes, sweets 
and dried fruit. Towards the end of the seventh month the woman 
bathes and puts on new clothes brought by her mother, perfuming her- 
-elf with scents. Fruit is then put in her lap, and she then sits on a 
floor which has been plastered while a mirdsiin sings the appointed 
eulogies, called sohl% of Shaikh Sadr Jahan, to a drum accompanimeut. 

'■Kioka, not traceable in the dictionaries. 
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Throug'hout this performance the woman sits with her head bent down, 
and her hair unloosed, but combed and oiled. Occasionally she falls 
into an ecstasy under the influence of the Shaikh, who often makes her 
his mouth-piece. Sweets are then sent round to relations and neigh- 
bours. and the mirdsan dismissed with her fee. In the evening the 
darwesheg are fed at the mother’s expense, and next day she takes her 
daughter home, if the husband’s parents agree to this. 

In Lahore the rit is observed in the beginning of the seventh 
month, as follows : — The kinswomen assemble and eat out of one tray, 
the matrons of the family giving the woman fresh fruits as an auspici- 
ous omen. The mothers of the couple are also congratulated. Then 
the kinswomen are feasted, and a ilumni sings songs. After this the 
woman is dressed in coloured garments, and puts on ornaments of 
flowers. At uight her hands are stained with henna and the girls of 
the family sing. This observance is only held by the lower classes of 
Muhammadans, such as the K.akezais (distillers), Qasabs (butchers), 
Arains (market gardeners). Dhobis (washer nen) and mdgfikis or water- 
men. Among all classes the woman’s mother brings her to her own 
house at the commencement of the ninth month, and on the day of 
her arrival sends for the almonds, dates, saffron etc, required on or 
after her delivery. Patdgkds are distributed among the family, ar.d 
also among the women of the quarter, a rite called sauda by the 
women. 

It is a very general rule among all Muhammadan castes in the 
north of the Punjab that the woman should avoid eating fruit, wearing 
fine clothes, or any kind of adornment until the rids performed on the 
commencement of the seventh month, This rit consists merely in 
feasting the brotherhood, hut it is also not uncommon for the woman’s 
parents to send her a present of a tiewar. and to boil rice which is 
eaten at a feast in the name of their ancestors. The treioar is then given 
to the husband’s sister or the daughter of his nearest kinsman. After 
the rit the woman may use scent. Wheat, too, is parched, mixed with 
jaggery, and made into balls, which are distributed among the brother- 
hood 


In Rawalpindi a pregnant woman avoids the use of antimony, or 
danddga.^ She also avoids the shade of the dharek ^ and the shadow of 
a woman suffering from athrd^ i i. one whose children die in infancy. 

In Fateh jang rit is observed in the seventh month, halwd being 
distributed among the brotherhood. This is done either in her parents’ 

'■ Danddsd or walnut bark is used as a toothstick (the literal meaning of the word), 
or for chewing, in order to revlden the lips. 

“ Dharek, the !Melia Azedar.-ich. 

3 {? lit a bead— the woid does not appear in tin Panjaii Dicfionari/). An 

aihrdwdli is a woman whose children are bom prematurely and gi ueraliy die, A bead which 
changes its colour, is believed to counteract the effects of athrd. This bead is rare and' is sold 
by gipsies at fancy prices, it is also tied to the leg of a new-born child as a talisman 
against athra • and athri ka manha means one of a changeable, volatile disposition 
(,manka = bead m Fanjibi). 
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house, or in her husbaud'’s, but in the former case the consent of the 
husband^s parents is necessary. 

The satwdnsa. 

Muhammadans in Hansi observe the satwdnga in the seventh month 
of pregnancy. Seven or nine jars of water ai'e brought from as many 
different wells, and the woman bath' S in the water thus brought. Some 
Muhammadans take the woman to the nearest mosque with the jars on 
her head, and make her draw water from the well attached to the mosque. 
Her nearest kinswomen accompany her and the observance is often held 
at night. Others simply give the woman a hot bath.^ 

Friday, at the time of the Asar prayers, is an auspicious day for this 
ceremony, in connection with which alms are given in the names of 
ancestors and the Prophet. 

Some castes send the woman a suit of green clothes, red bangles, a 
naherna, some mehndi, and a silver vessel. The clothes and bangles are 
worn by the woman, but the henna is used not only by her, but by 
her friends as well, if they are desirous of offspring, while the naherna and 
silver vessel are kept for the ckhat'i. After this one and a quarter pdos 
of sugar are sent to each relative and friend. Some families boil rice 
with sugar, and with it feast the wmman and seven others who are also 
married, some being also given to faqirs. After this the woman is given 
vegetables and sweets. 

In Sirsa the rite is called satwdngi and simply consists in the 
parents sending their daughter a gift of clothes, henna and dried fruit 
in the seventh month of her pregnancy. In Rohtak the gatwdngi is held 
at the beginning of the seventh month. The woman is dressed in red, 
and sugar also put in her lap. The Ddm woman, who sings on the 
occasion, gets a rupee or two. 

In Rohtak among the more orthodox Muhammadans there are no 
regular rites during pregnancy, but the barber is sent to announce it to 
the mother’s parents, and he takes them a rupee as til chdwali.^ In the 
seventh month one or two men, and several of the women, bring parch- 
ed unhusked rice, pat ash cU and fruit, with some red cloth, to the 
woman, with cloth for her husband’s parents and near kinsmen. The 
woman puts on the red cloth, and the rice etc, is thrown into her 
lap. The menials also get certain dues. This ceremony, however, is 
not universal. 

The determination, of gex. 

If the milk in the woman’s breasts before birth be thin the birth of a 
boy is anticipated, otherwise a girl is expected. Or sometimes some of 
the milk is put in a shell and fire applied to it ; if it dries up com- 
pletely,. a girl is expected, otherwise a boy. 

* The HammSls of Hansi have a curious custom, which looks like a relic of the couvade' 
The woman’s parents send her a present of Es. 5, a suit of clothes, some scent and a comb. 
After bathing she puts on her husband’s trousers, aud a chaplet of flowers. Dum women 
also smg songs on this occasion. Boiled rice is distributed among the brotherhood. 

' Til chdwaliia simpiy nee and til mixed : it is used as a food. 


UUTJTI 
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Moslem pregnancy rites. 

In the citj of Delhi, where Muhammadans of good biith are 
numerous, many elaborate customs connected with pregnancy survive. 
The craving for tart, savoury food has given rise to the polite phrase : 
in kd Jchatte-mithe io ji chdhtd hai, lit. ‘ her heart yearns for hitter- 
sweet things,' i.e. ‘ she is pregnant.' Other phrases are pdoii bhdrt 
Jiond (to be heavy-footed), do-jiya bona (to have a second life), din 
charhnd (to dawn), umed bom (to have hopes) etc. : and women friends 
say muhdrak saldmat ! i.e. ‘ may you be blessed and the child be safe ! ’ to 
the expectant mother. 

The satwdnsa in Delhi. 

i 

When the seventh month begins the woman's parents bring her 
sadkar,^ a Hindu custom. This sadhar consists of kinds of vege- 
tables, dried fruits, cakes etc,, and at -I p.m. the woman's lap is filled 
with these things ; then she bathes and is dressed in coloured garments, 
with a red sheet over her head, and flower ornaments are put on her — 
to make her, as it were, ayain a bride. Her husband’s sisters then fill 
her lap with the seven kinds of fruit etc. and receive presents of 
money in return. They get the vegetables, dried fruit, the head sheet, 
and the rupees of the neg,- ail the rest being divided amongst the other 
members of the family. coeoanut is then broken in half ; and if the 
kernel be white the woman will have ujl i plul or white fruit, i e. a 
boy. This coeoanut is called jhandiUa, or ‘ hairy,’ just as a new-born 
child is so called.^ 

Tke nauyndsa in helki. 

At the beginning of the ninth month, the woman’s parents send 
her various presents, including a red veil, seven kinds of fruit, neg for 
the husband's sisters, and rupees to buy the pinjiri,^ which must be 
made at the woman's house. Her lap is filled, as in the satzodnsn, by 
the husband’s near kinswo men. The midwife at this stage rubs the 
woman with oil, and receivei a fee, to which all the women contribute. 
The fruit is the penjuisite of the husband’s sisters, together with the neg 
and the red veil, as before. The midwife gets the nail-parer, one of the 
presents given by the woman's parents, and the silver oil-cup used for 
the oil. The woman now goes to her parents’ house — an observance 
called paon pliernd, or turning the feet, with so.ne vanjiri, and returns 
some six or seven days later, bringing with her fresh fruit and sweets. 
After the nnicmdsa is finished, the midwife goes to buy the kioha “ or 
various drugs required for the confinement. 

In ^era GhazI Khan some Muhammadans have the Hindu 
superstitions regarding the effects of an eclipse on the feetus, if either 
parent undergo violent exertion. 

1 Sadhar is said to meau seven things in Hindi. £u some families it is brought in 
the fifth month. 

® ±seg is any eustomary present at weddings etc. made to relatives or to servants, 
0 . Shakespea.’s Hindustani Dictionary, s. v. 

3 In songs a new-born child is often so termed : cj. nolar. 

Panjtri consists of five ^whence the term) ingredients, viz., dry dates, gum, water- 
my seed, coeoanut and ginger— all mixed with sA/t at meal and fried in ght. 

= Cf. rnpra, p. 729 ; the word seems to have a different meaulng in Sirmdr. 
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Section 4. — Muhammadan bieth observances. 

When the birth-pains QQmmQne.e, Btbi Mariam ha paiiia,^ a leaf 
whose shape resembles that of a hand, is put in a jar of water. As 
delivery approaches, the leaf opens out, and as it does so the birth takes 
place. This observance also, it is believed, facilitates the delivery. 

Sayyids and faqirs also indite charms, which are tied round the 
patient's waist, or sometimes a Muhammad-Shahi rupee, on which is 
inscribed the kalima, is put into water, which is then given her to drink. 
In Kangra the bdng^ or call to prayer, is pronounced in the room set 
apart for the confinement by one of the men of the family, the call be- 
ing a prayer used in any time of trouble. 

Birth ceremonies . — As among Hindus, delivery is usually effected 
on the ground, 2 the mother being made to lie on a quilt with her head 
to the north and her feet to the south. She thus faces Mecca, and if 
she dies in child-birth she expires in the posture in which Muhamma- 
dans are buried. 

If the child is a girl, the parents give some grain in an old black 
hdndi (an old used pot) to the midwife. But if the child is a boy they 
give her a rupee, and the relations also give her money, called the tvel, 
accoi’ding to their means. 

Whether it be the hot or cold season, the mother remains in confine- 
ment for one week. If in good health she is bathed on the sixth day, 
provided that it is a Friday or Monday, the latter being the day on 
which the Prophet was born. 

During the actual confinement only those women who are closely- 
related to the patient are allowed to be present, but her mother is sure 
to be one of them. Some stand in the courtyard in the open, with out- 
stretched arms, and, looking upwards, pray : lldhi ! is hi muslhil dsdn 
ho ! (‘ God ! grant that her troubles may be lightened ! ') ; others 
vow dauna (sweets put in cups made of folded leaves) to Mushkil- 
kusha.^ Meanwhile the midwife te[\s ihe •. Jheli do, ■jheli, i.e. 

‘ bear down. ' 

A child born feet foremost is called a pa’ el, and women V elieve that 
a few gentle kicks from one so born will relieve p.iins in the back. 

As soon as the child is born the mither is told that she has given 
birth to a one-eyed gii'l in order that the heat engendered by this ill news 
may force out the after-birth quickly, and that the joy of having given 
birth to a male child may not retard it. 

Immediatelv after the child has been born its umbilical cord is tied 
up with haldwa, a bit of thread dyed red and yellow, and severed with a 
knife, the thread being thrown round the child's neck^ until the rest of 
the cord falls off. The part actually cut off is buried in a pot inside the 

* Ttis leaf ia said to be imported from Arabia. But one account speaks of it as a kino 
of grass or piece of wood shaped naturally like a band, obtained from Arabia. 

* But in some parts, e.g. in Jfnd and Kanial, she is allowed to lie on a bed. 

* Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, is so-called on account of big hnmane qualities. 

« This is also done in Lahore. 
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house, ^ a charcoal fire being’ kept burning on top of it for six days 
until it is all burnt up. Into this pot the near kinswomen put annas 
two or four, as a present to the midwife. Some betel-leaf and silver 
are also placed in it, and when buried, turmeric and cbarcoal are thrown 
in to keep off evil spirits. The cord of a pahlaunihif or first-born child, 
is invariably so buried, but if a woman’s children do not live she has it 
buried outside the house. The midwife now gets her ndl Tcatdi or fee, 
for cutting the cord, in money ; but among the wealthy the mother’s 
parents and her husband add gold or silver bracelets, according to their 
position. 

In Amritsar and Gujrat the parents’ or mothers’ formal permission 
to the severance of the cord must be obtained by the midwife. But 
in Rawalpindi the eldest and most respected woman of the family 
takes up the child as soon as it is born in order to communicate her own 
virtues to it. She also buries the secundines on the spot where the 
birth has taken place, and cuts the cord, which is preserved with great 
care. The Ghebas do not use a knife to cut the cord, but a Jiavra or 
nalla or ' spindle,’ obtained by the midwife from a weaver’s house. 
With this the midwife cuts the cord, after pressing it with her feet, 
and then buries it in the f round.® 

After birth a child is bathed, its head being pressed to give it a 
round shape,^ and tied up in a qasdha or handkerchief folded in a trian- 
gle. The nose also is pressed to prevent its hardening on exposure into 
a bad shape. 

The mnlla is next sent for without delay. He repeats the snhah M 
azdn ^ in the child’s right ear, and the in its left. Baidshds 

chewed, or something sweet, are also applied to its palate. 

' People are believed to be deeply attached to the spot where their navel-striog is buried, 
so that to say to a mau ; Yahdn tera 'ndl to nahi'i jo jone Tea ndm hi nahin 

Uta ? ‘ Is your cord buried here that you do not even talk of going ? ' is equwalent to 
saying that nothing wiU induce him to budge. 

2 The first-born child is supposed to be peculiarly susceptible to the influence of genii, 
evil spirits, lightning and the evil-eye. 

’ The Khattars of Rawalpindi have the uncut part of the cord, after it has dried up 
and fallen off, encased in silver and hung round the child’s neck as a charm against 
stomachache. 

Throughout the south-east Punjab the umbilical cord is carefully buried, often with 
the after-birth, in an earthern vessel {thiJeri) in a corner of the house. In Hissar, neither 
parent should touch the cord. In Ifangra, the midwife cuts the cord on the coin which she 
gets as her fee. Besides this she receives presents from the kinswomen etc. and these are 
called ndr Tcatat. Among the Kashmiris only the secundines are buried, the piece of the 
cord cut off being kept to cure the child if it gets sore eyes In .\mritsar the uucut piece 
is preserved with the jhand In Dera Ghazi Khan the cord is carefully preserved and 
buried on the right of the house door. In Multan it is buried where the birth took place. 

* This is also done in Hissar, but neither there nor in Delhi is any vessel used to force 
tie head into a round shape. 

» ‘ The morning call to pr»yer.’ But usually the a«a'» pure and simple is specified 
(for this see Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam, s.v. Axdn). The usual synonym for o»fl« is 
the P. Sony, lit. : a call, or cock-crow. In the south-east of the Punjab it is whispered, in 
Bahawalpnr repeated in a loud voice, and elsewhere recited or repeated apparently in the 
ordinary voice. 
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The receives a gift. ^ After bathing', the child is made to 

lick honey, and then the ghutti is administcsred. 

After the ghutti has been given, C.e. on the third day, the 
child^s father’s sister - washes the mother’s breasts with milk or with 
water squeezed out of kneaded flour,® and then her hair, in which some 
green blades of grass are woven. The following song is sung by her 
or on her behalf : — 

Birdn, ihdiya, tnain teri md M jdi, 

Holar sunkaTy hadhdwa lekar di, 

Birdn, ihdiya, main teri md ki jdi : 

GhTidtx dhuldi kaiori lungi, to lat dkuldi rupaiyd, 

Pdun dhulaii ko eheri lungi j to khasm eharhan ko ghord. 

“ Brother ! I am thy mother’s own daughter, and hearing that 
a son has been born into the family, I have come to felicitate 
thee. For having washed the breasts, I expect a silver cup as a 
present, and money for washing her tresses. I will accept from thee 
a hand-maiden to wash my feet, and for my husband a horse to 
ride.” 


For this observance the father’s sister receives a neg, varied accord- 
ing to her brother’s position, but not less than Ke. 1 as. 4. 

From the time the child is born a knife, sword, or piece of iron is 
kept under the mother’s head, to ward off evil spirits. 

On the next or a subsequent day the husband’s sisters make and 
distribute the aehhtedni ^ amongst the kinsfolk and receive a present 
in return ; but amongst the poor the mother alone is given aehhwdnt. 

For six days the mother is never left alone, partly lest she overlay 
her child, partly to keep off evil spirits. Amongst the well-to-do a lamp 
is kept burning continuously for forty days (but only for six among 

* His fee varies, depending mainly on the child’s sex. If it is a boy he gets a rupee 

or more, with some flour and sugar ; if a girl, only an anna — in Hissar. Sometimes he 
whispers the call to prayer through a nar/i or tube ; and, if the child is a girl, bo some- 
times whispers the taJciirin both its ears, not the bang. If a not available, any 

man of reputed piety may perform the rite, receiving some sweet stuff only, not a fee. In 
Karnal a man of good repute is called in to perform on the third day, and he receives no 
fee, but sweets are distributed. Or the eldest male of the family may perform it in lieu 
of a mulla. In Ksngra this duty devolves on the child’s uncle, or any pious member of 
the family. In Maler Kotla the rite is administered with considerable solemnity. A 
woman stands with her back towards Mecca, holding the child so that it mav face the 
Qibla. As the multa repeats the azdn she turns its right ear towards him, and then its 
left as he recites the taqbir. Until the azdn is thus repeated, the belief is that the child 
is convulsed with fear. In Jind some juice of the date is poured into the child’s mouth, 
if it is a boy, in token of welcome. 

* She is called dhiydni. But in Sidlkot the breasts are washed by the nain 

3 Called dte tadudh or milk of flour, audit is used because amongst Hindus it would 
bea sin to throw the milk after it had been used for washing, on the ground. 

* Acbhwdni (or chha — in Sirmur) — caudle, Platts, s v., where it appears to be traced 
hack to ajvaain. It may, however, be derived from cAfta, six. It is givuto the mother 
for six days. A cup of it is sent to every house iu the brotherhood on the day of the birth 
(Hissar), but not universally. The chhamdni (or-a) is also distributed among kinsmen and 
neighbonrs in Mdler Kc^la, and in return they send money to the midwife, according to their 
means. It is also given to the mother, but only for three or four days. Its ingredients 
vary, and for delicate women ’unndb or jnjnbe is sobstituted. 
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the poor) , and a stove Is kept alig’ht, in hot Tveather or cold. Wild rue 
is also burnt for six days, to keep off the evil-eye and purify the air. 
Lest the mother sleep on, and her blood so stagnate and gets cold, 
women take it in tarns to sing jachagiricia or lullabies, of which the 
following are examples ; — 

1. Mere hdhal kolikhio sancles, jhanduld ai hud: 

Bdbal larndre rdjd ke chdkar ; hirdn hdde hhet: 

Jhanduld dj hud. 

‘ Tell my father that his daughter has borne a son : my father is 
a servant of the RajS,, t.e. he is well-to-do ; and that my brother is yet 
a child : the young one was born this day." 

2. Aj jam. m lit/d rueie rdj dnlcire r.e, pdhid hand.ungi, rt, pdlnd 

baudungi ! 

Ght khichri Iheji, hdhal, 

Ilubfang, aughat jaehd ko maig tdre 
dik!iddi)gi,ri, pdlnd hdndiungi! 

“ The beloved of my kingdom, my prince was born to-day. I will 
make a cradle for him to sleep in, dear women ! t will assuredly make 
a cradle for him ! My father, having heard this news, has sent ghi 
and khichri for me. Hubrang (the poet who wrote this song), says 
‘ I will show the stars to this accomplished mother, t.e. I will perform 
the ceremony of the chhatid " 

3. Jachd, nieri kdhe ko rtithi, maig terditr, khil.iund ri ! 

Kaho to jackd rdni, ddi ko hula dug — kaho kone palang hichhd 
dug~kdho thaithal ndclnig. 

Chorua — Jackd meriSfe., 

South maig hhiit dyd, ah la duggdi, ri ! — hath men kundi, 
bajal meg a'da Idyd, ri ! aogth bhul dyd, / i\ 

Chorua — Jachd meri Syc., ^'c. 

Tere holar kd nankar, ae hegam, main terd nankar, terd 
chdkar, ri, aogth main hhdld^d ri I 

Chorua — Jachd, meri kdhe ko rdthi, maig terd itr, kh laund, ri ! 

This is a comic as if it were made by, and sung for, 

th.G liusbjiiid, TIi 6 husband addresses the wife and says : Beloved 

zachd, why are you ^ulky with me? lam in truth your scented toy : 
if you require a midwife, I will send for her ; if you desire a bed, I 
will make one for you in the corner-should even this not please you 
1 will dance (t’ui.z thm}^ to amuse you. I confess that I foro-ot to 
bring dry ginger for the zachd-khdnd, hut I can go for it immediately 
and bring it quickly— my hand wms employed bringing the kundi 
(stone mortar), and under my armpit I had the aogtd (a heavy wooden 

’ To beat time, as in mnsic, and dance, clapping the hands. 
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club, us<3d as a pestle), which were for your use — so you see, my dear, 
I could not help it : O my queen ! I am your child’s servant —your 
servant — your own servant. Why are you displeased ? No doubt, I 
forgot to bring the sonth (dry ginger) 

4. Albele ne mujhe dctrad diyd — sdntoalyd tie miijhe dar.id diyd, : 

Sdnwalyd tie mnihe difid diyd, pdtcdyi tie mtiihe d-irdd diyd: 

Jde kiiho larke ke hdwa se, dneke naabat dhardo re ! 

Cborus — Albele ne Sfc. 

Jde kaho larke ke ndna se, rang hharl khichvi Ido re I 
Chorus— Albele ne ^'c. 

Jde kaho la^ke ke mdmu se, hatisli, kare gharhdo, re ! 

Chorus — Albele ne ^e. 

Jde kaho, Idlke ki khdld se, kitrle, topi Ido, re! 

Chorus — Albele ne ^'c. 

Jde kaho larke ki bawd se, ‘hand, bhagalie nachdo, re ! 

Chorus — Albele ne (§'<?. 

“The fine, beautiful, nut-brown, slender child, to show his beantv 
in the world, has given me the piins of childbirth : go, and tell it's 
father that he should proclaim its advent by a naiibat (mnsic on the 
upper storey or roof) ; have tiifiri played, so that I may be rewarded for 
my pains by its soothing melody : and tell the mother’s father of the 
child to arrange to bring the khiehri with all due magnificence, for the 
-ehhattj (sixth day) is given by him go, aud tell the mother’s brother of 
the child also to make ready the hansli (necklet) aud knrd (wristlets), i.e. 
give orders to the goldsmith to prepare them : go also, and tell the 
mother’s sister to have ready the kurte i,shirts) aud caps, for these are 
supplied by her : warn the farther also that on this joyous occasion he 
must give us a dance by the bhdnd and bh'igntie.’ ’ 

This last song, though it is in reality the piseaii of joy sung by 
Deokiji on the birth of her son Krishna, is still sung among the 
Muhammadans. 

The clothes worn by the mother at her confinement arc given on 
the day of birth to the midwife, and are replaced by new ones on her 
chhatti or ch ila. 

f 

It was formerly the custom that the lobe of that side of the ear by 
which the child was born was pierced, the object being that the child 
might live — women having a belief that the piercing of a vein in the 
ear is a preventative of mortal disease (presumably convulsions) ; further 
with the, same object, the end of the nose was also pierced on the same 
day and a nose-ring inserted : but this custom is now rare among the 
lower castes. 

From the day of birth , the nakti nose-cut,’ or noseless one, i.e. 
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the cat) is not allowed in the mother’s room, in the belief that she is 
possessed of genii, or more probably in order to protect the buried um- 
bilical cord from any possibility of injury, and she is kept out till the 
cJihatti or chilla. 

It is also worthy of remark that a hijrd (eunuch) goes daily to each 
mahallali (street) and cries ifad letd ? Kaun id ghar ^dgd? (i,e., ‘Has 
a son been born ? ’ ‘ Which house has awakened ? ’) Some child, or the 
sweepress of that quarter, informs him of the family in which a son 
or a daughter was born ; going to that house he gets two pice for a 
daughter and four for a son, and informs all the bliands, h'landelas etc. 
(players, actors, buffoons, etc.) ; from that time the bhandele zanane, 
hijre,skdh taiyatn-tait/d, ehiine-wdliydn , zM^bhdnd, bhagatyeol the town, 
'aU those '^^se business it is to sing, dance, play, or amuse, begin to 
co^^ and af-teri -singing or acting for an hour or two demand their 
present5.”and go a^y, only to come back again on the chhatti. 

^ V 

•v 

Thikri. — All the females in the house at the time of the birth drop 
some coins, fronci one piceAp two annas, into a thikri, thelower part of an 
earthen jar, theftrst to do sAhging the patient’s mother or mother-in-law. 
If any near kinswoman is negotiating a betrothal, she drops a inipee into 
the jar, and this renders the agreeme^ irrevocable. This is called the 
thikri ki tagdi. The money dropped _i*lo the jar is the midwife’s per- 
quisite. ^ 

^ r/%eaqiqa or tonsure — The aqtqa Is unorthodox Muhammadan rite, 
insisting in shaving the child’s head tor the fi?s|-tipie, on the seventh, 
fourteenth, twenty-first, twenty-eighth, or thirtj-fifch day after birth, 
and sacrificing two goats or sheep for a boy and one for a girl.^ This 
simple rite has, however, been confused with, or influenced by the obser- 
vances proper to, the j hand ; in places, it has never been adopted, or if 
adopted has become obsolete. ^ As a rule the aqiqa is celebrated within 
seven days of the birth.® 

The child’s head is shaved, and the weight of the hair in gold or 
silver given away as alms.'^ 


' The meaning of the word aj/jd is ilispnted. It may mean (1) the hair on a new- 
born ihild’s head, like yAawrf; or (2) bo a derivative of the root ay (to cut or sacrifice). 
Even amongst orthodox lluhammadaus the observances vary, cf. the Miihcdl-ul-Matdbih, 
Mathews, II, pp. 315, 16. 

“ In Bhiwani it is only observed by well-to-do people, never by the peasantry, eo 
nomine, hut on the cTiatti the child’s head is shaved. Occasionally a vow is made that the 
child’s head shall not be shaved unless and until it can be done at a specified place. Or 
part of the hair is left uncut, to be subsequently shaved off in fulfilment of the row. In 
SiMkot the aqig^a is displacing the old dhamdn rite. 

2 It is very commonly held on the chattt, or on the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, or 
twenty-eighth, in Hissar j on the seventh or tenth in Bhiwani ; on the seventh, fourteenth, 
or fortieth in Sirmur; at anytime within six months in Kangra, very commonly on the 
fifth, or iu Nurpur, on tne eighth ; iu llaler Kotla on the sixth ; on the seventh, eleventh, or 
twenty -first in Lahore ; it is also very common in the central Punjab to perform it on the 
s.xth, thirteenth etc. day, e.g. if the birth occurred on a Monday, it would be held on the 
following Sunday, and so on. 

■< In Delhi, and some other parts, thb is the barber’s perquisite. 
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The hair il self is carefully buried in the earth,* For a boy two 
he-goats are sacrificed and for a girl one.^ The bones naust not be 
broken, but carefully burled in the ground.® The flesh is distributed * 
among the brotherhood uncooked ; or else they ai'e feasted on it. 

But the child’s parents, and its parents’ parents = must not eat of the 
flesh. Such are the main outlines of the rite. 

Bert barhana. — A blue cotton thread, called beri, is tied to the left 
foot of a child ® in the name of Muiu-ud-Din Chishti of Ajmer, and when 
it is three or four years old it is taken to the shrine of that saint, and the 
parents there make an offering of five and a quarter sers of maledd," two 
pice and a trouser-string. 

Bindu bandhiia. —If a man’s children die in infancy, he puts a bit 
of bindu or silver wire in the left ear of his next child. 

Petd charhdnd. — Women desirous of offspring often vow to offer 
petd^ to the shrine of Dana Sher at Hissar, if their wish is granted. A 
little of the petd is given to the custodian of the shrine, and the rest is 
distributed among the brotherhood. 

Ihe chhatti or sixUi day. — The religious observance of the aqiqa 
is closely associated with the chhatti, the chuchak, and the naming of 
the child, three observances which will now be described. 

As among the Hindus, the chhatti, in spite of its name, is not ne- 
cessarily held on the sixth day of the birth Thus in Delhi the mother 
and child are bathed on the Monday or Wednesday nearest the sixth 
day, the former being an auspicious day because the Prophet was born 
on that day, the latter because •; B^ulh is liye hi sob kdm sndh hon, i.e. 
‘ Wednesday, in order that all things may be right,’ and thus all sub- 
sequent children may be sons. 

' But in Delhi it is mde over to the wasberwoiiian, to be thrown into the river: in 
Hissar it is carefully preserved ; in Malar Kolia it is kept wrapped up in bread ; in 
RSwalpindl the hair is caught by tne sister, or father’s sister of the child, lest it fall on the 
ground, and kept in the house with great care. 

^ In Kangfa the goats must be young and free from blemish, and of a uniform colour 
for a girl ; the latter is the only essential condition. 

3 Or as carefully preserved ; while the head and feet are given to the barber, and the 
skin to the waterman or the maildh (H5nsi). In K^ngra, the bones are buried within the 
house. In .\mritsar. a portion of the flesh is given to the midwife, and the rest distributed 
among the brotherhood ; both bones and blood are buried. In Shabpur the flesh is given 
to the poor, and the bones are buried in the graveyard, after being placed in an earthen jar. 
In Dera Ghazi Khan, both bones and blood are carefully preserved (? buried) at separate 

places. 

* If the flesh is thus distributed it would appear that the bones need not be kept intact 
(Ludhiana). 

“ Only the grandparents, the great-grandparents apparently not being debarred. 

6 In Hohtak the thread is described as black, and as being tied on both I^t.^ Tlie 
child’s hair is also allowed to grow until the period of the vow has expired, when it is cut 
at the shrine. 

7 Maleda, thick hand-made bread broken or pounded, and then mixed with sugar and 

9%i. 

3 Pefd- intestine. 

TVW 
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The mother sits on a stool while her husband's sisters pour milk, or 
water squeezed out of flour, over her head ■, green grass or a thin slice of 
betel-leaf are put into the water or milk. In return the sister-in-law 
receives presents Then the mother bathes, and taking the child 

in her arms, puts on her nose-ring and sits on the bed. The guests, 
mostly women — though among the higher classes near male relatives are 
also invited — come in. Outside the men are entertained by eunuchs, 
bhdnds, BhaJi-iiay ain-tatya^ and dancing-girls ; while inside the house 
Domnis and chunewdlian give displays of dancing. The mother, 
with her head wrapped in gold lace, sits enthroned like a queen, the 
child’s head being also enfolded in a kerchief. Muhdrak bddidn or con- 
gratulatory songs are sung, such as : - 

Jami jam sJiddidn, mubdrak bddidn ; 

Bdwen farzand saldnat, saldmat-badidn. 

“ May you be ever blessed with such happiness ; nay, may you, 
with your son, ever enjoy peace.” 

Or— 

Nanrang ehure-wdlidn, meri jachd rdnidn: 

Suhd jotd pahin suhdgan moti bhari rdnidn : 

Nanrang ck^r^-tcdltdn. 

“ Our Zacha queen, with bracelets of many colours and robe of red, 
a wife whose lord is alive, and the parting of whose hair is decked with 
pearls, yea, she is our bride.” 

In Hissdr the chhatti is observed on the sixth day, the mother and 
child being bathed, the brotherhood feasted and the mother dressed in 
new clothes. Her father also sends the cheochak, or gift of clothes, 
and the aqtqa is observed on this day. If a man does not observe the 
chhatti it is said Chatti na chhilld hogayd. 

Like the Hindus, Muhammadans imagine that on this the sixth 
night the child is peculiarly subject to demoniacal influences. ^ 

In Lahore the mother and child are bathed on the first Thursday 
or Sunday: this is called kd ghusai, and food called 5 

khdnd ^ is sent to all the women of the family. 

The chhuchhak. — The chhuchhak is very commonly observed on the 
chhatti, but it may be postponed to the fortieth day, and indeed there 
appears to be no absolutely fixed day for its observance. In the central 
Punjab the first confinement ordinarily takes place at the house of the 
mother’s parents, and in this case the mother, if the child is a boy, 
brings back with her some gold and silver ornaments for herself and the 
boy on her return to her husband’s house. These gifts are called 
chhuchhak. In the south-east the first confinement is arranged for at 

* Among the zaminddn of Bahiwalpur and Ahmadpnr a ceremony called the doydn 
is observe! on the sixth or elevenfh day after birth ; chillre or small loaves, also termed 
wadidn, a,re cooked, dipped in syrop, and distribnted among the brotherhood. 

® Sudan, 
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her husband’s house, hut the mother visits her father's house some four 
or six months later and then brings back the chhuchhah.^ 

Generally speaking, the chJiuchliak appears to be used for any 
present sent to the mother or child on the chhatti, aqiga etc. by her 
parents or other relatives, or even by relatives of the child's father. In 
Kohtak, indeed, the term appears to be limited to the presents made by 
the fether's sister of the child. 

In Hissar mention is made of a gift jamawana, made by the 
mother's parents to her. It consists of gum, gh'i and sugar, with clothes 
and ornaments for the child, and would appear to be distinct from the 
chhuehhah. 

Weham. — Closely analagous to the chhdchhak is the weliam obser- 
vance, which is widely spread throughout the submontane and south- 
western districts. 

In Lahore the loeham is, among well-to-do people, a link in a chain 
of elaborate observances. On the ckhila, or fortieth day, the women 
of the family assemble and make presents to the mother and child, who 
are then taken t) a shrine, Gkuri is then distributed among the women, 
and the kinswomen of the mother’s m)ther are also given food from 
her house. Her mother then sends her clothes and ornaments, for her- 
self and the child. These gifts are called toeham. The observance is 
only observed on the birth of a first -born child. Poor people also ob- 
serve it, but on a smaller scale. After it, the midwife is dismissed. 

On the day after the mother goes to her parents' house and returns 
with her child and the weham presents, the women of the makalla come 
to view them, and the child’s grandmother distributes sweetmeats and 
panjiri to the brotherhood In return the women each give the child 
a rupee, or less. 

In Amritsar the term weham is applied to the presents made by 
the mother to each of the kinswomen assembled on the fortieth day. 

In Bahawalpur the parents give her on the eighth, twenty -first, or 
fortieth day, when she bathes, piiinh,^ and a treioar for herself and her 
child ; together with other clothes for it, according to its sex. If weal- 
thy they also give a silver bracelet, or hadi, a silver necklet or a gold 
mohar for the child. ^ 

1 Platts, suh voce, says chhuchhak is the ceremony observed after childbirth (when 
the mother visits her father — o-enerally forty days alter childbirth —and returns with 
presents : so the presents made on this occasion. The derivation of the word is obscure. 
In Hiss&r it takes the form cheochak. 

® In Kapurthala the observauces are simple. On the third day the father sends a man 
of khichri to his wife’s father, and he, on the eighth day, sends in return pinjiri, clothes 
and ornaments for the mother. 

3 JPinm's aie rolls made of gjti, flour and pur, and weighing about half a pdo each. 

* In Sialkot the parents send their daughter ffht and sugar on the same day, with or 
without pinrds, to recruit, ber strength. They also send clothes for the midwife, as well 
as to the mother and child, and an ornament for the latter. W ell -to-do people also permit 
the ornament to be given by the father’s sister. 
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'LJie treatment of the mother. 


In theory the mother is bathed on the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth 
and fortieth days, as in Rohtak, Ilissar, Karnal, Ambala' and Sirmiir ■, 
but to this rule there are numerous exceptions,* 

The bath on the fortieth day is called ehhilla (lit,, fortieth), and 
that on the tenth dasicdn, on the twentieth bkwdn, and on the thirtieth 
tiswdn. But in the Kaimal District these three earlier baths are called 
chhotd clihilld j and ii Delhi, the daueda chhilld (tenth), hiswdn ehhilla 
(twentieth), chota ehhilla (thirtieth), and hara chilla (fortieth) — a 
curious instance of the confused use of precise terms in Indian obser- 
vances. 

Showing the stars to the mother. — On tlie night chhatti, mother 
and child are both dressed, their heads being enfolded in three-cornered 
embroidered bands {qasdba), and the mother is seated on a low stool 
placed in the courtyard of the house. Two women, holding naked 
swords in their hands, bring her out ; the midwife carrying a chaumak^ 
to light the way. Standing on the stool with the child in her arms 
and the Quran on her head, the mother looks towards the sky and 
counts seven stars, while her companions bring the points of the 
swords together over her head, forming a crescent so that jinns and 
parts may not pass over her, and from this day the danger that they 
may overshadow her ceases. 

Meanwhile the father goes to the mother’s bed, and standing 
thereon repeats the bismillah in full. He then shoots an arrow into 
the ceiling, at the mirg. Hence this observance is called the mirg 
mdrna, and the wife’s mother gives her son-in-law a neg on the 
occasion. 

Once, on the birth of a prince in the family of Bahadur Shah, 
King of Delhi, the poet Shah Nazir of Delhi, described this custom 
thus ; — 


lyuMa phir shdh ne yih tasm hi wa’a : 

Chhaparkhat par qadam raUi, ho ke shdddu. 

Add kar harf i ‘ Bismillah ’ sdid, 

Kumdn-o-tir lekar mirg mdrd ; 

Namunddr is tar’h tha saqf meg firy 
Falak par kahkashdg kt jaise tahrir. 

As well aa on the si-xth chhaUt. 

lE.g. in Siraa she ia said to be bathed (i- only) on the sixth an I fortieth days. Or 
on the tifth, seventh, or tenth (Karnal), every eighth d.ay (Kapiirthala). In one account 
from Hissar it is said that the ehhilla is only given on the fortieth day if it falls on a 
Friday. In Lahore the seventh, eleventh, tweuty-lirst and thirty-first are slid to be the 
days for the baths,- or according to another account, on the first Friday [chhatti ka ghusal) 
and on the tenth (on both these days the midwife gets dues), on the twenty-first (whan 
is distributed and a feast held ia memory of the ancestors), and on the thirtieth 
and fortieth days. In Sialkot the mother is bached on the fifth, if the child be a girl, and 
on the eighth if it is a boy. 

“ Fr . chaumakh, i.e. ‘ with four mouths.’ It is made of dough, in the shape of a 
our-cornered cup, to hold four wicks and is fed with ghi. 
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“ Forthwith (while his consort was viewing the stars) the king 
observed the rite, standing on his wife’s bed with a bow and arrow 
in his hand, and after repeating all the bismUlah, his arrow shot by 
him into the roof looked like the Milky Way in the firmament.'” 


After seeing the stars the mother returns and seats herself on 
her bed ; a table-cloth is spread in front, the stool being used for a 
table, and on this is placed food, including seven kinds of vegetables 
and various dishes. The zachd rani ot ‘queen mother’, together with 
seven other women, whose husbands are living, takes a little from 
each dish, and the only words heard are mnbdrak ! saldmat ! Songs 
are also sung : — 


Jachd jab dekhne ko di tare, 

Sitdre ebarkh-i-gardun ne iitdre : 
Hud farzand yih sab ko mubdrak : 

Kako, larke kd bdiod, mirg mdre : 


Chhatti ki dhum jo pahuncht 
falak tak, 

Qamar aur mushtari cJonori pukdre, 
Khudii ne kyd khusM donon ko di 
hai : 

Damdune baj gae — gunje naqdre. 


“ When the mother came out to see the stars, the revolving 
heavens were pleased, and showered stars upon her head (showered stars 
over her, like the money thrown at weddings etc. upon the chief 
character in the eerem)ny). As the child that was born will be a 
blessing to all, tell his father to perform the uitrg tndrnd, whereby his 
courage may be proved. Wheu the sounds of rejoicing at the chhatti 
reached the skies, the Moon and Jupiter cried : ‘ What joy hath God 
bestowed on both (the parents), that the drums have thundered forth 
their happiness.’ ” 

Some rupees are now thrown into the chaumak as a present to the 
midwife. 


In the imperial family another custom, called Bigir-baehchd, also 
prevailed, and- the other Mughals of Delhi also observe it with slight 
variations. A big, sweet loaf was made of h\ sers of flour, baked in 
the ground, and the middle portion taken out, leaving only the rim ; on 
top of this naked swords were plae.ed, and on the right and left arrows 
stuck into it ; seven suhdgans, three in front of the loaf and four to the 
left of it, stood in line ; one woman passed the child through the hole, 
saying, Bigir-hachhd, ‘take the child’; the next one would say, 
Alldt nigakban, baacha, ‘ God is the protector of the chijd ’ ; and, 
passing the child between her legs, would say to the third Bigir bacJiehu. 
In this way, each of the seven siihdgans passed the child seven times 
through the loaf, and between her legs. This is the only Mughal 
custom foreign to India, all the others being similar to those prevailing 
in it. 


This observance is very widespread, but there are several interesting 
local variations. Thus, in Ludhiana the Jats, Gujars, Arams, Dogars 
etc. observe this rite on the third day, and the mother goes to the door 
of the house accompanied by a boy who has a^^a^a (ploughshare) over 
nis shoulder and a pifani or ox-goad in his hand. In Maler Kotla the 
rite is called chhatti ke tdre dekhdnd, / to show the stars of the sixth.’ 
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The mother comes out attended by the midwife and a woman carrying 
a lamp. A man of the family carries the Quran, out of which he reads 
certain passages to the child. In her mouth the mother has some 
uncooked rice, aui in her hand an iron weapon or implement, while in 
her lap is some uncooked khiehrt. Thrice she spits rice out of her 
mouth to the right and thrice to the left. The reader of the Quran 
gets a silver coin and some gur, and the midwife takes the khichri. 
On this day, the sixth, the mother is bidden to eat her hll, otherwise 
the child will have an insatiable appetite all its life. 

In Kangra the mother sees the stars on the seventh day, unless 
fall on a Friday. ‘ She bathes and observes the chief points described 

above in this ceremony, but the sword is held over her head by her 
husband, and a woman reads the Quran. In Gujrat the Chibh Rajputs 
have an observance of their own. On the third, fifth, or seventh day 
the mother leaves her room. A square is made with whitewash or rice- 
flour in a wall, and red lines drawn across it diagonally. At their 
intersection a picture of the new moon is made, and a sieve placed over 
it, at which one of the child's near kinsmen shoots seven arrows. 

Sarddn karne ki rasm. — Just after the < are dikhdna the families of 
the old Mughal dynasty performed another called the sarddn"^ karne kt 
rasm, ; which is also observed by people of the city of Delhi, but not 
necessarily on that date, as any time before the child teethes will do. 
Women believe that if a child which has not teethed be lifted above the 
head, it will pass white motions, for which this observance is a preventa- 
tive, or, if the disease has begun, a cure. It is performed thus : —The 
ropes used to tighten a native bed are loosened, and two women, who 
must be mother and daughter, are called in : one of them gets on the 
bed, with the child in her arras, while the other sits on the ground 
towards the foot of the bed. The former then passes the child through 
the opening in the loosened ropes down to the latter, and she passes it 
back again to the former. This is done seven times. The two women 
receive the same gifts as are given in the biglr hcxoheha ceremony. In 
Delhi city this observance is called shirddn, and is only practised if the 
child actually gets ill. The women add the question shir4dn gaga ? 
They reply gagd each time they pass the child through the ropes. 

Menials' offerings. — OSerings made by menials to the child play an 
important part in the observances in Rawalpindi and Gujrat. In the 
former district a boy is presented with a told by the tailor : with a 
chaplet of dliarek and siris leaves by the flower-woman ‘ — this is hung 
on the outer door as a safeguard against the influence of women who 
have miscarried ; the washerman daubs the wall near the outer door with 
stuff from his washtub, as a charm against the evil eye : the mdchh'i 
makes a net and casts it over the child, as an augury that he may 
remain dutiful and obedient to parental control ; tlie sweeper [gtinsalU) 

Because if slie batlie on a Friday she will he b.arreii for twelve years ! Tuesday and 
Sunday are the lucky days for the bathing. 

® Sarddn ; possibly u contraction of sar-gardan, i.e that which is passed over the head ; 
clearly from sAiV, milk. 

3 A toy made of several pieces of cloth of all c.jlours, strung on a threid like the tail 
of a kite. This is hnug on to the roof of the house bat without any express meaning. This 
is also done in Gujrat. 

* This is done in Gujrat by the Arafn or flower-woman and she receives a rupee. 
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brinos a small bow and arrow, placing them near the boy’s head, so that 
he may be manly ; the shoemaker presents a deerskin ; and the kamdngar 
or painter brings a paper horse. Each of these dependants receives his 
customary dues in return. 

In the villages of Gujiat the family Brahman of a Muhammadan 
family makes an imitation tree, before the fortieth day, and receives 
from rupee one to five, according to the family’s position. 

Bhaman. — The dhaman rite is observed among Muhammadans in 
Sialkot and Gujrat. In the latter district the mother bathes on the fifth 
or seventh day and puts on new clothes. Bread with halwd is distribut- 
ed among the brotherhood. This IS c 2 t\\eA dhaman karnd.^ In Si41kot 
the observance merely consists in the kinswomen assembling a few days 
after the birth, and in distributing halwd and chapdtis among the 
brotherhood. 

Ptchhdwdn. — The belief in the evil effects of the shadow 
{piclihdwdn) of a woman whose child has died young survives among the 
Muhammad' ans of Gujrat. Every precaution is taken to prevent her 
getting access to mother or child, and green sarw leaves are hung over 
the outer door to avert the Certain tanks are believed to 

have the power of curing children who are affected by piclihdwdn and so 
waste away, if bathed therein. 

Kunislit."^ — A curious custom, not very clearly described, is observed 
in Sidlkot by certain tribes. During the first year, If the child be a boy, 
the wives of the family prostrate themselves before a heap of sugar, 
which is spread out on a blanket and divided into as many shares as 
there are proprietors in the village, invoking the elders’ good-will. The 
daughters of the tribe are strictly forbidden to use this sugar, when it 
has been distributed among the brotherhood, presumably because they 
will on marriage cease to be members of the tribe or of the village 
community. 

F otter age.~Ba. well-to-do families a wet nurse {anna) is chosen 
from some decent family, with a nurse [mdnt] to dress the children; a 
dddd to bring the.n up, and a girl {ehhochho) to wash soiled clothes, 
and to play with the children, under the mother’s supervision. 

In the morning the plays with the children, humming 

the following verses : — 

For boys — 1. Midn awe duronte, 

Ghoxd hdndhun khajuron se. 

“ My master bas come from a far country ; 

1 will tie his horse to a tall palm tree. ’“ 

* Among the Gujurs the Brahman actually comes in on this day and mates a chauTca 
in which a lamp of flour is lit. Huge loaves of bread, each weighing a topa, are given to 
the menials and the Brahman himself gets a ppa of flour. In well-to-do families a special 
kind of hahod is made and eaten by the members of the goi, but no one else may partake 
of it. Even married daughters cannot cat this Jalted because in marriage they cease to 
be membeis of their paternal got. On the other hand a share is sent to a son’s wife if she 
is absent 

'Kunisht means apparently, ‘hell,’ ‘younger,’ ‘of the lowest degree.’ in 
Pnnjdbi. 
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•2. Mtdn awe daur ie. 

Diislitnan it ehfidti for ie. 

“ My master comes dashing in, after smashing in the foe‘s 
l)reast,” 

'* Master comes with a rash ; 

Giving the foe’s breast a crush. ” 

3. Jug, jug, jug, jng^, jia iaro, 

Budh. malida inyd iaro. 

'■ Long, long, may you live on ; 

Milk, crushed bread with butter, live on.” 

\\'’hen the dado, washes the child’s face she sings ; — 

Chhicln chhicln iawwd ihiie ; 

Buddd bhdt'i nanna khde. 

“ The dirt, the dirt, the crows may eat ; 

Milkie, ricie, tiny will eat.” 

At noon, the anna sings the following lullaby (Jori) — 

A jd, ri ! nindiyd tii d kyun na jd ? 

Mere Idle ki ankhon men, ghul mil jd. 

Aii hun, huot, dti hdn : 

Do, nhdr, Idle khildti hdn. 

“ Come, Lady Sleep ! why don’t you come ? 

To the eyes of my baby, O come ! 

I am coming, Lady, coming ! 

Playing with a few children — I am coming ! ” 

Or Td so, mere hdle ! tu so mere bhole ! jab tak bdli hai mnd : 

PMr jo paregd tu dunyd ke dhande, kaisd hai jhnld ! kaisi hai nind ! 
Ghorus, — Ti so, mere etc, etc. 

Khel, tamdshe, kar le tic sdre ; kahti hun tujh se, dnkhon ke tdre ! 
Zindd hai man bM, bdp bht bdre : kar le tu dram Sayyad piydre. 

Ghorus , — Tic so, mere etc. etc. 

Khel turn aise khelnd, lalnd ! jin sena ho tru’cn bdp kd jalnd : 

Dunyd se dar, dar, sanbhal-kar chalnd ; sakri hai ghdtc, rdsla 
phisalnd. 

Ghorus. — Tu so, mere etc. etc. 

“ Sleep, my babe ! my innocent babe ! W’hile to the child there’s 
sleep. 

Caught up in the whirl of (life’s) business ; whei'e is thy 
cradle, where thy sleep ! 

* Hindi for an age, eiiocli, period, long time, always. 
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Choras.— bleep, my babe I etc. etc. 

All fan and frolic, go enjoy : I am telling you, my dearest 
boy ! 

Your parents are living yet ; Sayyid, dear, take the rest you 
can get. 

Chorus. - Sleep, my babe ! etc. 

Play such games, my dear boy, as your parents won’t annoy : 

Walk the world in fear, in careful mode ; narrow its vale, 
slippery its road. 

Chorus. — Sleep, my babe ! etc. 

At night, on seeing the moon, he is thus amused : — 


Ghandd mdmun, dur ke, 
Bart pakdwen, hut ke ; 

Af khdwen thdli men, 

Ham ko dewen piydli men ; 


Piydlt gai tut, 

Ohandd mdmun gae ruth, 
Piydli di aur, 

Ghandd mdmun de daur. 


“ Uncle moon afar, fries fritters of saw-dust ; he himself eats off 
plates and gives me (food) in small cups : the cup broke, and uncle 
moon was angry : another cup came, uncle moon came running, ” 

Sometimes the nurse sits near the lamp, and, reaching out her hand 
to the flame and passing it close to her face and eyes, repeats : — 

Alckho ! makkhn ! “ Akkho I makkho ! 

Mere miydii, Allah I rakho. God ! preserve my master.” 

When the child is just able to articulate, she sits him on her knees, 
and swings him, resting on her back, and moving her knees up and 
down, while she sings ; 


Jhttjjhu Jhote, jhujjhu-jhu : 

Jhujjhu kt ddli jhum paA ; 

M'lydn ne ehun, chiin, god bhari. 

Pakhe, p ’hke, tniydn khadn ; 

Kachche, kaehche naukar khden. 

Jhujjhu — Yayahe or ber tree. The purport is that her little master 
is supposed to be on a swing, hung on a tree, which are her legs, and 
that as the branches swing, the fruit drops down, the child fills his lap, 
eating the ripe ones himself, and the servants the unripe ones. After- 
wards she puts up her legs as high as they will go, and says : — 

Khaharddr rahtyo, iurlni/d ! rdjd kd kot girtd hai : Agd ! rd ! rd ! 
dham ! 

“ Look out, old woman ! tl^ king’s fort is tumbling down : crash 
crash! down! thud!” 


WWW 
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If it is a girl, she amuses her thus : — 

1. Bttoi ril ill bdi, c^iange din di ; 

Jiwen tere hdp aur hhdi ! 

” Miss, you are princess ; you have come at a nice time : 

May your father and brother live long.’' 

2. Biwi, letiydn, chhapatlchat men let'iydn; 

Mdre magrun ke jawdb na detiydn ! 

“ Miss daughter, you lie in a mosquito curtain ; 

Through pride, you don’t answer me 1 ” 

3. Akkho ! makkhol men biwi ko, Alldh ! rakho. 

“ Akkho ! Makkho ! O, God ! preserve my lady !” 

If, while asleep, the child smiles, they say that Bthdi is making it 
laugh. Bihdi, or Bek Mdld, is a Hindu goddess, who, it is believed, 
makes the child smile at times, and at others weep, by whispering in its 
ear that its mother is dead or alive. 

Bat-jagd or vigil. — The name rat-jagd, or vigil, is applied to any 
merry-making which is kept up all night by the women. A vigil is kept 
on the occasion of a chatti dudh-ehntdi, sdl-girdh, Immilldh, or wedding. 
The frying-pan is kept on the fire all night, and fritters are made, Allah 
miydn ka rahm ‘ being also baked. This is done to ensure divine favour. 
At the same time, the bibi ki nidz, or offering to Fatima, daughter of 
Muhammad, is also made. Seven kinds of fruit and vegetables, in 
plain or sweetened ^ rice, are served in new earthen vessels. On this 
offering are also placed some mitsi, phulel (scented oil), surma (anti- 
mony), henna, kaldwa (coloured thread), sandal- wood and five annas 
as chirdght or lamp fee. Formerly it was also customary to put 
some slaked lime in a small plate, into which the pdk-ddmandn or chaste 
wives, who partook of the food offered in the nidz, dipped their fingers, 
and licked off the lime which adhered to them, in the belief that blood 
would thereby be caused to flow from the mouth of those who were 
unfaithful. 

Gircumcision . — Around so primitive a rite as circumcision, cluster, 
as might be anticipated, countless local and tribunal usages, accretions 
on the orthodox observance. This is simple. Though not even alluded 
to in the Qurd.*?, the rite is held to be sunnat, i.c. founded on the cus- 
toms of the Prophet, 3 but no religious observances appear to be prescrib- 
ed in connection with it. 

' A kind of biscuit, flat and round, made of a kind of halwd prepared from a rice and 
flour, kneaded in gM and sugar, and in which are mixed dried fruits. 

• The proportions being sera of rice to ears of sugar and of cnrd. 

* See article in Hughes’ Dictionary oj Islam. In the Punjab the rite is commonly 
called khatnd, ef. A. khatnah or khitdn j but the term tahor, i.q. tahur (purification) is 
also used. 
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Circumcision should he performed between the ages of seven and 
twelve, but it is permissible on or after the seventh day after birth. It 
is very commonly done in the cfihatti. 

As a rule the operation is effected at home, but in places the boy is 
taken to the mosque, and it is done in front of the door. 

The keynote to the observances connected with the operation lie 
in the fact that it is regarded as a wedding — indeed, in the south-west 
of Bahawalpur it is actually termed skddi. In accordance with this idea 
the boy is treated like a bridegroom, dressed in yellow clothes, and 
mounted on a horse. Before the operation the brotherhood is sometimes 
notified, sugar or dates being sent out to its members. 

On the day itself the brotherhood is feasted, and entertained with 
dances. The women sing songs, and sometimes domnts are employed 
to keep the singing up all night. 

It is not unusual to half intoxicate the boy with mai’jun, so that 
he may not feel the pain. 

As a rule the barber operates, but in Kangra the Abdal is some- 
times employed, and in the west of the Punjab the Pirhain. In Baha- 
walpur the boy is told by the guests to slap the Pirhain, who gets as 
many rupees as he receives slaps. Naturally as the father has to pay, 
he urges the boy not to slap the operator. 

In Kangra the boy is seated on a basket, in which is placed a cock, 
the barber'’s perquisite. In Lahore he is seated on a stool, to which his 
hand is tied by a piece of mauli thread, and unless a companion in 
suffering has been found for him, the top of an earthen vessel is 
simultaneously cut off. 

The barber receives a substantial reward. He puts his katori, or 
cup, on the stool in the midst of his assembled guests, and each of them 
puts a coin into it. 

In Maler Kotla the boy is ceremoniously bathed on a wooden stool, 
and then his mother’s brother ties a kangna of thread, called khamani, 
on which are strung a betel nut, an iron ring and a piece of liquorice. 
After the operation the barber bids the uncle take the boy away, and he 
does so carrying him in his arms. 

In Bahawalpur the boy’s mother stands by with a Quran on her 
head during the operation, her women friends standing round her while 
she dips the hem of her petticoat in a vessel full of water. 

The foreskin, when removed, is generally buried, but sometimes 
it is thrown on the roof, or even attached to it with a piece of straw, in 
Hissar. In Bahawalpur it is called khol, and is carefully preserved, 
being sometimes buried in the floor, which, being near the water pitchers, 
always remains wet. In Delhi it is tieil together with a peacock’s 
feather to the boy’s left foot, so that no one’s shadow may affect him ; 
but this custom is falling into disuse. 

In Rawalpindi the operation is often carried out on the same 
day as the aqiqa. The child’s sisters and his father's sisters are present- 
ed with clothes, and they sing 

Hand ni maye Hdrid, j Ohio ghar bhdgibharid, 

Earid te bhdgi bharta, Harid ni mdye Hdrid, 

Jit ghar eh betrd jamid, I Earid te bhdgi bhartd. 
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“ Oh, mother ! How blessed and t)eac0ful is that house in whic i 
such a son has been born ! Mark well that daughters alone have been 
useful on the occasion.'’^ 


Vows. 


A vow {H. omannat; in Punjabi manaut) is not infrequently made 
by a barren woman that she will offer a cloth, light a lamp, and have 
her child's first tonsure performed at a specified shrine if offspring be 
vouchsafed to her. The period for such an observance is always speci- 
fied in the vow, but it is usually limited to a time before the child 
attains the age of twelve years. 

Barlhdwa, — Another type of vow is to place a silver necklet round 
the child's neck every year, or to make him wear a hama’il, and add 
one rupee or more to it every year until he attains the age of seven, ten 
or twelve, when the accumulated silver is sold and the proceeds given to 
the poor. ‘ If the necklet is sold at the age of ten the observance is called 
dasaundh.^ The necklet should be put on the child's neck on the last 
Wednesday in Safar, the second month of the Muhammadan year. In 
Amritsar this is called Badhawa Pir S^hib. 

In Sialkot the term bau hdwa is applied to the custom of putting 
on the hamd^il and adding a rupee year by year. After the tiyelfth year 
it belongs to his wife, but the vow may stipulate that a certain share of 
the value shall go to a certain shrine, and the number of years may vary. 
In Ludhiana the sale-proceeds are often supplemented by further gifts, 
and go to feed the poor. The object is to invoke God's favour on the 
child. 

Half-heads. — Hn fulfilment of vows) in Ludhiana, some people 
shave only half the child's head at a time, every week. The right half 
is first shaved, from back to front ; then the left. This is done for some 
years, and then a nidz is offered, and the whole head shaved.^ 

Imdnon-ka'paik. — During the first ten days of the l\tuharram, some 
people get their children made messengers of the Imams yimdmon'ka- 
paik), thus : ten yards of muslin are cut into four equal parts, lengthways, 
and two are dyed green and two black. One of each colour is then 
taken and made into a sheet, giving two sheets, of which one is wrapped 
round the head and the other round the waist. Some ten or fifteen small 
bells are then strung on a cotton thread, which is also tied round the 

' r.ut in SUlkot and Bahawalpnr the hatli or hama’il becomes the property 
of the boy’s wife when he marries. In Hissar the sale-proceeds are sometimes spent 
in sweets, which are distributed among the brotherhood In Kapiirthala the necklets are 
sometimes sent to the shrine to which the vow was made, and sometimes they are divided 
among the near kinsmen of the child’s mother. 

' Dasanndh, lit. a tithe, also a votive offering made at the age of ten . see P. I iction- 
arp, tub voce dasnandh. Sometimes a rupee is simply pat by each year till the child is 
ten. 

' Sadhdtoa=lit increase, growing. But in P. Dictionary it is said to mean the 
ornament pnt on a child’s neck In fnlBlment of a vow. 

* In Siilkot this custom is modified : only children whose brothers and sisters have 
died, or whoee parents are old, are treated thus— half the head being shaved, and the other 
half left, in order that the Angel of Death may pass them by as too ngly. This is equiva- 
lent to giving an opprobrious name to the child. 
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waist. The boy goes barefoot, but his is adorned with feathers.^ 
On the tenth day of Hasan’s martyrdom, rice and milk are cooked and 
distributed among Muhammadan households. 

Jhand —In contrast to the religious rite of aqtq^ i is that called the 
jhand, which is done either in accordance with an express vow, or which 
may be regarded as the fulfilment of a tacit vow. In Hissar the rite is 
said to be extinct, but other accounts appear to contradict this, ^ 

The jhand is commonly observed within the c^hiia, or forty days 
from the birth, but it may be deferred till a much later age. In Kapur- 
thala the aq'iqa is called yA/J/id utdrna, but in Maler Kotla, if the aqiqa 
is not performed, the jhand- i-e., a lock of hair is left on the head and 
cut off generally at shrine of Shaikh Sadr Jahan, a vow being made 
that it will be done if the child live a certain time, generally twelve 
years. 

The jhand rite is not confined to boys, but is observed in the case of 
girls also — the only difference being that the barber’s fee is diminished 
by half in the latter case. 

In Kangra the hair is mixed with flour, baked into a loaf, and 
thrown over running water ; but as a rule the hair is weighed and its 
weight in silver given to the barber In Lahore, however, great impor- 
tance is attached to the jhand or first tonsure. It is generally removed on 
the fortieth day after the chila observance is over, but some people do 
this on the aqiqa day. In either ease the hair is scrupulously preserved, 
and sometimes placed in a silver amulet or always carried about with one. 
The hair is deemed sacred, and kept by one on commencing any new work. 
Women believe that no evil influence can prevail over one who has 
it near her. But some people tie the hair to the child’s bed. The 
barber is paid from rupees one to five, and other menials get dues from 
the mother’s mother. Jhand, too, is very often performed on the 
seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first or fortieth day, and silver equal to 
the weight of the hair is given away in charity, the bair being then 
buried in the ground. But if a vow has been made the rite is carried 
out in fulfilment of that vow, and the jhand, or a lock of the hair, 
removed at the specified shrine. There, too, a h e-goat is sacrificed, 
and some people even sacrifice a he-goat every year until the child 
attains the age of twelve or twenty-one. Besides which bracelets are 
put on the child until he is twelve. 

Among the Chibh Rajputs of Gujrat the first tonsure must be 
performed within seven years at the shrine of the martyr Shadi, 
ancestor of the tribe, and until it is done the mother must abstain 
from meat. If the hair is cut a lock must be left. This lock is called 
Babu Shahid. At the shrine a goat is sacrificed, the mother eats the 
liver, and the rest is given away as alms. 

In Shahpur the jhand is observed ou the seventh, eighth or ninth 
day, a ehurt of bread, gki and giiT being distributed among relatives 

1 If the bry be a Shia bU remaming garments will be black ; if a Sunni, green, 

* Vows appear to be made at the shrine of Dana Sber of .Bhauna to cut the jhan^ 
there at a specified age but this seems to be reg-trded as part of the aqiqa. 
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or frieads. But a lock of hair called lit is kept and removed some 
years later at a Pir’s shrine ; but the observance is not common. 

In Rawalpindi the jYiand is removed between the seventh and 
twelfth days ; the sister or father’s sister holds the child in her lap 
and catches the hair. The Ghebas keep three locks or tufts of hair 
Called iHcii bodi —which remain until the child is circumcised. 

In Rawalpindi, when a child has been shaved on the seventh day, 
a lock of hair is left, to be removed at the shrine of a saint at the 
time fixed in the vow. Other people, in accordance with a vow, place 
a handi on the child’s neck and sell it at the end of the seventh year, 
offering the money to the shrine. Other but similar vows are made, 
and in fulfilling them the parents put on new clothes, fast, and feed 
the poor with the food specified in their vows. 

d/(ir»«don —When the child is about five or six months 

old its mother’s mother sends some maruufje,^ and these are distributed 
in the family. The marunie are balls made of wheat or parched rice 
mixed with sweets, or else of mo i e'lur ke laddu munrj hi ddl mixed 
with syrup, together with poppy seed or boiled wheat. The balls are 
made by closing the fist {mutlht ke ba%d karne se), and are sent 
because at this age the child begins to open and close its fists. 

Section 5. — Hindu betroth.ve obseevances, 

Shastrie ideas on betrothal. 

A Hindu friend^ has furnished me with following account of 
orthodox Shastrie ideas on the subject of, betrothal, and I prefix it to 
my notes on ‘ Hindu Bethrothal Observances in the Punjab,’ as it 
contains many points of interest. 

The relatives who can give a binding promise of betrothal are : — 
the father, paternal grandfather, brother, a sakulya,^ and lastly the 
mother. But if any one of these disregard the prikrati or kulaehar 
(family custom) he loses his or her privilege and it devolves on the next 
in order. E.-g. if the father is inclined to sell his daughter, the right to 
betroth devolves on the grandfather, and so on. 

Betrothal being governed by various considerations, it is no hard- 
ship on a boy or girl to betroth them in infancy. The guardian of the 
girl should not only see the boy’s body, but have regard to his conduct, 
family means, education and repute. He should choose one whose age 
is double that of the girl, but not treble her age or more. The boy 
should be sound in body and in mind, and his family should be free from 
hereditary disease. He should not live too far away, be constantly 

• liarunda or murunda, a ball of parched sugar mixed with erode sugar, sometimes 
of a large size ; P. Dictionary, pp, 731, 777, 779. 

•D ’ Sbib Earn Das, a Brahman of the Qanghar section (Bsshist gotra) of 

Banjahi status, whose family was originally settled in the Jhang District. 

The sakulyd, i.e. one of the same kul or family. 
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engaged in war, or an ascetic, and, apart from these general considera- 
tions, he should have the following particularized qualifications : — 

Broad of deep should be his chest, face and forehead, his navel, 
voice and satya (inherent power). 

Short his throat, back, male organ and legs. 

Fine {suMsham) his hair, nails, teeth, flesh and the joints of his 
fingers. 

Long the distances between his eyebrows and his breasts, his 
arms, his nostrils and his chin. 

Red should be his palate and tongue, the soles of his feet and the 
palms of his hands, and both the corners of each eye. 

Countless other points of palmistry have also to be considered. 
Thus, a boy with no lines, or too many, in his hand will be poor and 
short-lived. Lastly horoscopes have to be consulted, and it is important 
that neither party should have been born in the mangal ras, or house 
of Mars, because, if so, his or her mate is doomed to an early death. 

On the other hand the "irl should be aspinda^ie. not related to 
the boy within the following degrees, thus : 

She should not be of the same gotra as the boy. (The got of the 
maternal grandfather is also sometimes avoided.) 

She should be a virgin, beautiful, young and free from disease. She 
should also have a brother, for otherwise, according to the marriage con- 
tract, her first-born son would have to be given to her father, in order 
that he might become his maternal grandfatherV heir. Various other 
qualifications are prescribed ; health, good repute, a swan -like gait, fine 
teeth and hair, delicate limbs and soft red-soled feet without prominent 
joints. -Her fingers and toes should be separated, and the palm of her hand 
shaped like a lotus for luck. Her shape should be fish like, and on 
the soles of her feet there should be the marks of a goad and barley-corns. 
Her knees should be round, her legs free Irom hair, her forehead broad 
and prominent, ihe navel deep, with three deep wrinkles in the abdo- 
men, the nipples round and hard, the throat like a lion'’s, the lips as 
red as a trinha fruit, the voice soft like a cuckoo’s, the nostrils evenly 
matched, and the eye like a lotus. Lastly, her little toes should not 
touch the ground lest she become a widow ; the second toe should 
not project beyond the big toe lest her character be losf, and her legs 
should not be long and thir, for that, too, is an omen of widowhood. 
Hair On the legs presages misfortune, and a prominent abdomen last- 
ing sickness and sterility Her eyes should not be a reddish brown, 
nor like those of a cat, for the latter denote easy virtue. Hair on the 
nipples will bring misfortune on her husband. Ury hair and everted 
lips show a quarrelsome temper, and so on.* 

* Some of the Pashtu verses descriptive of good looks popular in Kurram run : — - 

JWn mein o 14 dalla chht pasdr thee guldna 

Narai malld sarinda zulf tdruna 

Nin f^ein o lidalla ding gdrddn miftndna 
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Shastric law classifies women info four groups ; Padmani, Chitarnij 
Sankhani and Hastni. 

When all these points have been investigated and the betrothal 
decided on, an anspieions day is fixed for its celebration, which should 
not take place in the month of Poh, Katik or Chet, when Venus and 
Jupiter are on the wane, daring the gJirddhas, annual or general, dwitik 
(intercalated month), or the anatrd, when Venus and Jupiter are in the 
same ras, and so on. Sundays, Tuesdays and Satm-diTs are also to be 
avoided. 

Betrothal was generally observed during the following N’ahAatras 
(asterisms) : 

r Phalgani. 

Utran and Parhan< Kharin. 

V.Bhadarpadan. 

Also in Rohni, Kritkag, Mrigshar, Maghhan, Hust, Sw4ti, Utradh^n, 
Kutan and Reota. 

On the day appointed for the rite the boy’s party go to the girl's 
house and both parties are there seated, while Brahmans recite the 
mangha-charan or benedictory prayers, and Shri Ganeshji is worshipped 

Zi ghait.j<in hum ihha maula kd laghruna 

Chhok icishtillai chhoh naraihu fargaduna 

Khiidax thhi mihrhan joratoi thha siiraHna 

Thha ndrai giitii maluchho ni pasiaifhhi 

Thha sarhai shhundx taalo pa shhaaon iari thhi 

5'ama'idai jiXna fa naistargi sari thhi 

Khudai mihrhdn thhi jorawi thha s'triii'ma 

Thha hhhumari iitargo si ajah thhithhan thhi 

Thha ding gardan khoi zeir met ia maadigar thhi 

Thha mayanon urko mukhh ki isfir safar thhi 

^akhhtaxcar thhi chhi khhuri shhundi saruna 

"Nin mein chhi pdm oJcro ding gardan masalai kee 

Ding narai poza pa mukhh ki iajalla kai 

Kaxcun, yanh hakhiatoar thha zanni pa khicali ki 

Shirin a^ak thhi mur shd ta dir oku khumua 

Mahomed Ali Khan dair gunahgdr thhihila ndldri kddima 

JParoonpa lyar falo o ltdalla nazinua 

Sala far tinga tkha showdo toawro na ispina 

Maulah thha tnukhi rashha chha pair armandxina. 

The complexion should bo fair, the face ajd brow broad, the chin round, the nose 
thin and aquiline, the eyes black, and (one regrets to say) lustful. The hair, evebrows 
and eyelashes should all be long and black, the teeth white and the lips red: the 
ehanns of rosy cheeks are enhanced by a black or a green mole ; the neck should be 
ong, the finders tapering and the waist slim. 
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in a brass dish {fhdl) ; rice is thrown on Ganeshji and the boy's party, 
and sometimes red-coloured water is also sprinkled over them. The 
girl's guardian then announces that the girl, daughter of so-and-so, is 
betrothed to the son of so-and-so. This is called the wdhddn, i.e. ' the 
ddn or gift by word of mouth,' and is the essence of the betrothal 
contract. It is now irrevocable, and there is a very strong feeling 
against breaking it 

When once the promise has passed the lips of the girl’s father, it 
can only be withdrawn for grave causes. A Sanskrit adage says : — 
Sakrif pradiyate kanya, ‘ a girl is given but once.' Formerly, in 
respectable families, a betrothed girl whose fiance had died could not 
be married, and if such a marriage occurred it brought social discredit 
on the family. A Mirotra Khatri family in Multan is still looked 
down upon because it once contracted a marriage of this kind. 

Then a janeo, or sacred thread, fruit, flowers and some clothes are 
given to the boy by the girl’s brother or Brahmans. The girl’s Brahman 
applies the tilak to the boy and his kinsmen. The boy's parents and 
kinsmen make gifts to Brahmans and distribute money among them, 
an observance called ndwda (lit. name). 

The boy is next taken to his father’s house when a morsel of bread, 
butter, sugar and kjiicltri ^ is given him. This rite is called Grdhin 
dena (or gift of a morsel of bread). The females also distribute 
khichri to the brotherhood, who, in return, give them presents. Till 
far into the night songs are sung by the women. 

Betrothal thus effected creates a kind of relationship, so that if one 
of the parties to It dies, the other is counted impure for three days. 

In some families gnr and a rupee, five pieces of turmeric, some 
supdri (betel-nut), rice and fruit are thrown into the laps of the boy's 
party at the betrothal. 

Taking money for a girl is strictly forbidden by the Shfetras, and 
one who takes it goes to hell. 

A proverb says : — 

Kanjar te Qasdi, chut ndl chut watdi — meaning that low-caste 
men are divided into (»’) Kanjars who prostitute their girls; (») 
butchers, who kill them ; and [in) those who exchange their persons. 

Modern Hindti observances. 

Amongst the Hindus betrothal is a contract, and is, as a rule, an 
indispensable preliminary to the marriage of a girl, though a woman 
once m:.rried cannot again be betrothed according to the ceremonies of 
a first betrothal. 2 

Betrothals are of three kinds ; — 

(<) dharm ® or pun, In which the girl is given by her parents ag a 
quasi-religious offering to her future husband. 

^ This is the custom ia the Jhang District. 

“ Punjab Customary Law, ii, p. 118. 

® Dharm di pachdr in parts of the South-West Punjab. 


j 


zxxx 
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(it) watta satta ‘ (exchange), in which two or more families ex- 
change brides. 

(«ft) takke or tnkhidn di paeldr, in parts of the south-west 
Punjab, in which a bride-price is more or less openly paid.^ 

(»■) The dharm or ritual form of betrothal is a religious rite. In it 
the initiative is almost invariably taken by the girPs parents.® 

Thus in Gurgaon her father sends his family barber and priest to 
search for a suitable boy. When they have found one they return, 
and, if horoscopes are kept, compare those of the pair to see if they are 
in accord. If the girPs father approves of the match he sends the two 
delegates again to the boy^s house with the signs of betrothal called 
llkd or sikka.* If the boy’s father approves of the match,® he calls 
his kindred together and in their presence the delegates® place the tokens 
in the boy’s lap, and some sweets into his month, simulaneously pro- 
claiming the girl’s name. The girl’s barber or priest also makes a mark 
(tika) on the boy’s forehead with his thumb. ^ During the ceremony the 
boy is seated on a wooden plank (chauki or patrt) slightly raised off the 
ground, on which, after it has been swept and smeared with cow-dung, 
a square (chauk) has been traced with flour. 

The signs of betrothal vary, but in the South-East Punjab there is 
almost always a rupee, often a cocoanut and sometimes clothes. 

Elsewhere in the Province the cocoanut is replaced by dates, usually 
five in number, but often two or seven ; thus in Gurdaspur the girl’s 
father sends seven nuts (clihowdra)^ one or more rupees and some clothes 
as a ihagdn or conventional gift to the boy. These are made over to 
him by the Idgi (a priest, a barber, or a bard) at his parents’ house in 


* Watti di fachdr in parts of the South-West. 


’ Such a betrothal (or the price paid for it) is said to be called damhah in Ludhiana. 
Tnn betrothal is confined to the higher castes, and instances rarely occur among them of tJie 
initiative being taken by the boy’s people. Indeed, the instances noted are all from the 
Western Punjab, where the Hindu element holds a subordinate place under the Muham- 
madan tribes. Thus in Shahpur, among most of the Khatris and Aroras, the boy s father 
takes the first step, but among the Khokharain, or upper class Khatris, the girl’s father 
does so (XT, pp. 22-3). In Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan, on the Indus, the boy’s 

father always appears to take the initiative (xx, pp. 14-15; xvi, pp. 2 3), but this is not the 
case in Peshawar (ivii, p. 28). 


’ In.Hindi a betrothal is called sigai, in Punjabi mangema or matngni, from niangnd 
'to beg in mamage . Kurmdi is a term widely used, especiallv in the Punjab. In 
Muzaffar^fh (South-West Punjab) paohdr is the term used by Hindus. Ropnd is also 
W m the Kastem Punjab for betrothal, but it literally means the present (of seven dried 
dates etc.) seut by the girl s father to the prospective bridegroom. 

‘ Also called ropna (in Smsa). The use of the teim tika (fi’ii-a in Punjabi) in this 

se.Be B unusual and ap^ently confined to the South-eastern Punjab. Thus in Hansi the 
prls father sends a barber wdh a rupee to the boy’s house, and the barber gives this rupee 
(which IS called Uka) to the boy. In Jhelnm tikd is used as equivalent to tilak. 

5 Ko public inquiry is made about the girl, but the women find out among themselves. 

com ‘ f. to *^9 or Hk, i.e. dues, in the South-East Punjab. Bi t a 

commoner term is lagt, t e. one entitled to lag, dues. 

bov’s fraebe^hv usually called tilak. It b usually made on the 

afeea it In tvrmem and rice. Occasionally her barber 

It. in jneimn it is affixed during the reception of the shagua. 
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the presence of his kinsmen^ and in return he sends the girl a shagiin of 
ornaments and clothes. ‘ 

In the Western Punjab the rite is quite as distinctively religious. 
Thus in Muzaifargarh, although the boy’s father and kinsmen take the 
initiative and go empty-handed to the girPs house,® they are there met 
by her father or guardian with his kinsmen and presented with guv, fruits 
or clothes, and the Brahman, if present, performs the worship of Ganesh 
and recites the gotraclidr. The gut and fruits are taken to the boy’s 
house and there distributed. ® 

This rite is held on an auspicious day and must be solemnized at the 
girl’s father’s shop or pleasure-house, but not at the house where his 
women-kind live,* and after it the boy’s father is called putreta and the 
girl’s dheta, the relationship called sain or senr henceforth existing 
between them. This relationship prevents their visiting each other or 
even eating together, while the future son-in-law (jawdtra) may not 
even speak to his father-in-law {sohra) . 

Thus betrothal in the South-West Punjab is a solemn rite and the tie 
it creates is irrevocable, so much so that it can only be annulled owing to 
impotence or incurable disease, and even when the boy or girl is thought 
to be dying the tie between the pair is solemnly cancelled by the follow- 
ing rite : — 

In Muzaffargarh, where the rite is called pdni pildwan ii.e, giving 
water to drink), the boy is called to the girl’s death-bed and made to 
stand by l^er pillow and drink some water. The girl also drinks, and 
then the boy says, ‘ Thou art my sister.’ This, of course, dissolves the 
betrothal, but it is understood that if the patient recover the tie will 
hold good. In the event of the boy’s not arriving till she is dead the 
girl’s body is not burnt until he has looked upon her face, or if the body 
has to be burnt before his arrival some cotton is smeared with blood 
from her forehead and thrown into his house. Every effort is however 
made to prevent the cotton being thus thrown into the house and a 
watch is kept over it, the belief being that, if the cotton is thrown in, it 
will bring ruin upon the dwelling. After four days the blood-stained 
cotton cannot be thrown in and the house is safe. 

In the adjacent State of Bahawalpur a very similar ceremony called 
mathe lagdtoau is performed to cancel the betrothal. Thus, if the girl be 
at the point of death the boy goes to her and standing by her death-bed 
gives her some sweets, saying, hdn kiit mithdx ghin, ‘ dear sister, 
take this sweetmeat,’ and she must reply tid hhtrawd, 'brother, give 
it me.’ 

* P.C.L., xii, p. 3. 

* They Bay they have come to arrange for the pachdr (betrothal) of so-and-ao 
chavdhri’t (notable’s) son. The reply is that the girl’s father will consider the proposal 
{toichdr Tcctrnd), and it appears to be etiquette for him to promise a reply in a week or a 
fortnight’s time, when the boy’s people again approach him. 

3 P.G.L., XX, p. 15. 

In Jhang there is a survival of this rite, a girl being shown her betrothed’s bier, if 
the latter die before their wedding ; or she breaks a clod of earth at his door or behind big 
bier, and, having washed her clothes, returns home. 
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This cancels the betrothal, but if the sick child recover and the 
parents of the couple agree to the renewal of the contract the betrothal 
ceremonies are again performed bv the parties 

The m.‘the lagdwan must be done at the house of the sick child, but 
his or her parents do their utmost to prevent it as it brings calamity 
upon their family. If they knowingly permit it no other Kirar will 
contract an alliance with them. Consequently guards are posted at the 
door of the sick child’s house to keep out the intruder who makes every 
effort to get in. Both sides resort to violence, so much so that sticks 
are sometimes used and serious affrays ensue. Disguise is even some- 
times resorted to in order to obtain access to the sick child ; for iTistance, 
the garb of a sweeper etc., but if this too fall it is sufficient for the 
betrothed to strike his or her forehead against the wall of the sick child’s 
house. This knocking the wall, which is termed Sawa», must be per- 
formed within four days from the sick child’s death, after which it is 
of no avail. If a child fails to perform the mnllte lagdiran or saioan he 
or she cannot secure a second betrothal, being regarded as ill-starred, 
but if the ceremony be duly performed he or she is considered purified, 
and can readily contract a second betrothal.’ 

(it) Betrothal by change is further divisible into three or more 
ya.rieties, viz. ■.{() amho samhand or simple exchange; (ii) Jmtbanj or 
threefold barter ® ; (iii) c/tobh mi or fourfold, and so on, in Muzaffar- 
garh.® In all these the parties concerned meet at one place by appoint- 
ment, and enter into the contract of giving the girls, one to the other, 
after which each girl’s guardian gives gvr or fruits to the guardian of 
the boy to whom his girl is betrothed. Then the Brahman, if present, 
performs worship of Ganesh and recites the gotrachdr. The gW or 
fruits are taken home and distributed. 

In Jhang exchange betrothal is called aoio sdmte, a term which in 
Multin is applied to direct, as opposed to taruin uufiii or indirect ex- 
change. In Ludhiana betrothal by exchange is called /lu^dr/;. 

In Ludhidna exchange marriage {batte kd hiydh) sometimes takes 
the form called bddhe kd hiydh in which a girl of, say, eighteen years of 
age is exchanged for one of five. In such a case, a kind of disparity 
fine {fjdrlhd) has to be paid to the party giving the adult girl. 

Among the Gaddis of Chamba, marriage by exchange is called bold, 
and the first of the rites observed resembles those described below in a 
dharma-puna betrothal. But when all the boy’s people go to complete 
the alliance, a grindstone, pestle and sil (mortar) with three or five 
lumps oigitr, supdri bihan, and rolidn, are placed before them, and the 
parohit taking the supdri etc. in the fold of his garment p its them in » 
the mortar, receiving a fee of four annas from the boy’s father before 
grinding them. He then mentions the names of the betrothed pair, and 
pounds up the spices. Then the etc. is put in a dish with the 

guT broken into small pieces, and distributed among the guests, the boy’s 

^ The mathe lagdwan is also observed in the villages of the Multan District. 

® In which three betrothals are arranged in connection with one another. 

* P.C.L,, XX, p. 15. 
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father first taking a piece. The elder members of the bride's family do 
not take any, as that would be contrary to etiquette. Then the boy’s 
father puts one rupee four annas In the dish, and from this silver 
the girl’s parents have an ornament made for her. She also presents 
herself before the boy's father, and he gives her a rupee. The rest of 
the ceremony resembles that observed in a dharma-pvna betrothal, but 
the coins put In the vessel come out of the boy’s father's pocket. The 
whole rite is repeated in the other family’s house, but not necessarily on 
the same day. Tuesday, Friday or Saturday is an unlucky day for 
these observances. 

(iii) In betrothal by purchase the essential difference is that the 
initative Is taken by the boy's people, who go to the girl's house and 
there make the bargain. Then the girl’s parents send their Idffi's (or 
more usually one man, the ndi) to the boy’s house where the ordinary 
rites are gone through. ' 

In the north-eastern (Himalayan) corner of the Punjab, the ini- 
tiative is usually taken by the boy’s people. After certain preliminarv 
negotiations, thej- go to the girl's bouse with their priest {paroHt) to 
perform the rites. In a dharma'puna betrothal the girl's father gives 
thaparohit some dnbh grass, with at least four copper coins, which are 
to be handed over to the boy’s father in token that he accepts the alli- 
ance. All remain the night at the bride’s house, and after a meal, her 
father gives eight copper coins to the boy's father These he puts in 
his dish as a perquisite for the man who cleans it.^ 

In Kulu, among the higher castes, the parohit fixes a day for the 
rite and is then sent with one or two men, with a present of clothes, 
ornaments, and money to the bride's house. There be rmskes the girl 
worship Ganesh, and she is then dressed in the clothes, and gtiT is dis- 
tributed among the villagers or neighbours. In return her parents send 
a sacred thread and a betel-nut for the bridegroom, in whose village also 
guT is distributed on parohit^ s return. 

Among the Kanets, the local god fixes the auspicious day for the 
rite, and on that day, tiie boy’s father or brother with two companions, 
takes the clothes and ornaments to the bride's house. She puts them on 
and is then distributed without any worship of Ganesh. The loner 
classes h.-ive the same rites, but among them the boy also goes to his 
father-in-law’s house at the betrothal. 

When the initiative is not taken by the girl's father, it is fairly 
safe to assume that the parties are of low status or caste, and that the 
contract was not ptin. Thus in Sialkot, among the Chiihras, the boy’s 
'father goes to the girl’s house with a female kinsman, and is then feast- 
ed, giving her father two rupees. Next the visitors are given an ordin- 
ary meal, and the girl's father gets another rupee. After this a blanket 

^ F C.L., V (Ludhiana), p. 43. But in llnzaffargarh Gaiicah is not apparently wor- 
shipped in talclce betrotbaK xx, p. 16. 

’ The aboA’^e Jire tbecastoins ia ^ogue aaiDiig' the Gad lia of ChatabSj but in, tbe Churah 
sub-division of that State the cu^t^m is for the boy’s father or brother to plaoe eight copper 
coins or as maeh a? a rupee i \ the dish from wlileh he has eaten. This is called juthj and 
the act jdih d Itnd. Oa the followiag day the betrothal contract is made. 
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is spread on tiie ground, and the girl^s father, in the presence of his kin, 
brings a flat dish into which the boy’s father puts the betrothal money, 
which varies in amount but is always considerable, sometimes amounting 
to fifty rupees. * 

Briefly, the essentials of a valid contract of betrothal are the public 
acceptance of the match, feasting and the exchange of gifts, the religious 
rites, if any are observed, being of secondary importance, even indeed if 
these are necessary to the validity of the contract. 

It may be said generally that a contract of betrothal is irrevocable, 
except for certain definite causes, or in cases when it has become impos- 
sible of fulfilment. Kven when its literal fulfilment is impossible owing 
to the death of the boy, there is a widespread feeling that an implied 
contract subsists tc marry the girl to another me.mher of his family. 
Instances of this custom are found in the Gujans, Rors and Jats of 
Kaithal,^ the tribes of Sirsi,* and in the Shahpur District, where the 
general feeling is that the girl is a valuable pi 'ce of property, and that 
betrothal is a contract to transfer her ownership to the hoy’s family, 
when she reaches a marriageable age, but the hoy's death cancels the 
contract.^ It would appear that the castes or tribes which allow widow 
re -marriage have a strong feeling that the betrothal duly effected gives 
the boy’s family a claim on the girl’s hand, so that, in the event of her 
original fiance’s death, she m.ay be married to another boy of the 
family. In Jbelum, on the other hand, the contract is revocable unless 
the formality observed be the ^v-iq, which is to all intents a marriage.^ 

Thus the advantages of the contract are all on the boy’s side, in 
having secured a valuable chattel, little is thought of the girl’s claim 
on the boy, only very exceptional circumstances would make the boy’s 
family refuse to find another match for her in the event of his death. 
If the girl die the contract is void, her family having contracted to 
transfer a specific article, to wit a particular girl to the boy’s family, 
and as that article no longer exists the bargain cannot be fulfilled, and 
her family has no claim to marry another of its girls to the boy. 

The causes which justify a refusal to cai’ry out a contract of 
betrothal are mainly physical [e.g., leprosy, impotence, blindness, or 
mortal disease in either party). Iiumorality on the part of the girl is 
generally also a valid cause. As a rule immorality on the boy’s part is 
not recognized as a cause for refusal to carry out the contract, and, 
speaking generally, the contract is considered much more binding on the 
girl s relatives than on those of the boy, so much so that among the Jats 
of Lahore this principle is pushed to an extreme, and it is alleged that 
the boy can break off his betrothal at pleasure, whereas a girl cannot.® 

A betrothal is also said to be revocable on other grounds, e.g. on 
the discovery that the parties are within the prohibited degrees of re- 


P.C.L., xiv, p. 6. 
loc. cit. 

P.C.L./w. pp. 89-94; c/., ii (Gafgaon), pp. 116-119. 
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lationship, 1 or that they belong to different tribes, ^ and apostasy would 
also justify its revocation.® 

As a rule, among Hindus, priority of betrothal gives the girl a 
social, though hardly a legal, claim to be married first, i.e. to be married 
before the fianc^ takes another wife. The reason is that in a Hindu 
household the first married wife occupies a more or less privileged posi- 
tion. 


The ages of betrothal. 

The age at which betrothal may be effected is not fixed, and it 
varies among different tribes and in different localities, so that it is 
impossible to generalize regarding it. Thus in Kaithal the Eajputs 
assert that betrothal cannot take place before the age of ten, and girls 
are certainly betrothed at a much later age among Rajputs than among 
other (and lower) tribes, so much so that it is common to defer a Raj- 
put girRs betrothal till she is fifteen or even twenty,® In Ambala, the 
Gujars of Rupar put the lowest age of betrothal at 5ve weeks ; many 
tribes putting the maximum age at forty years,® but it is not usual 
below five. Similarly in fJurdaspur," Sialkot,® Shahpur, Jhelum, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, and Muzaffargarh there is no restriction as to age, but the 
actual customs differ greatly according to circumstances. Thus there 
is a tendency to defer betrothal among the higher castes to a somewhat 
later age than is usual among the middle castes ; e.g. in Lahore, J^ts 
betroth from four to six; and Rajputs from twelve to fourteen,® in 
Shahpur, Hindus betroth from eight to twelve, and in Jhelum, before 
ten.*® Generally speaking in the Western Punjab girls are betrothed at 
a very early age, much earlier than is customary among the Muham- 
madans, but boys are often not betrothed till puberty or later. The 
feeling that it is a disgrace to have a grown-up daughter unmarried is 
very strong among Hindus. Throughout the Punjab pre-natal betro- 
thal is unusual, but not unknown. 

Some observances stibsequeni to betrothal. 

These are purely social and of little importance. In Hansi the 
boy^s father sends sweets etc. for the girl on festivals. These she 
returns with some money. Later the boy^s father sends her ornaments — 
called buba. Thes.'!', too, are returned with some cash, oil and clothes 
added, only three or four ordinary trinkets being retained. 

* P.C.Z/.,X, p.4, 

* F.C.L., viii, p. 3 ; X, p. 4. 

= P.C.L., X, p. 4 j xii, p. 4 ; xiv, p. 6 ; xix, p. 18 ; xx, p, 16. 

* Whereas among Muhammadans the four wives are, in the eye of the law at least, 
absolutely equal. 

“ P.C.L., viii, p. 2. 

» P.C.L., X., p. 5. 

’ P.C.L., xii. p. 3. 

' P.C.L., xiv, p, 3. 

® P.C.L,, xiii, p. 3. 

P.C.L., XV, p. 20 ; xix (?), p, 17. 
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In Multan and Muzaffargarli, there is a similar custom called subha, 
which consists in the exchanging presents of sweets at festivals. 
Clothes and toys are also sent. The.se presents, too, are sometimes re- 
turned by the girl’s people. This custom is spreading, it is said, into 
Sirmur.^ 

Muzaffargarh also appears to have some distinctive local customs 
in the sag or vjat walawan, which consists in the girl’s father sending 
the boy’s a request for sag (vegetablesj. 

The request is complied with and fruit of any kind in season sent. 
After this the fathers may have dealings \cith each other — a thing 
wholly forbidden to them before this obser\ ance. .-Vfter it too comes 
the v^al.r sdkh, in which the girl’s father sends the bo^’s fresh fruit or 
green stuff. In both cases the fruit etc. is distributed among relatives 
and neighbours. 

In Multan the betrotheds’ fathers do not even salute each other 
when they meet, after the betrothal has once been effected, until the 
Bam sat observance has been duly performed. For this a lucky day 
is chosen, and then the girl’s father with some of his kinsmen takes 
some sweets and Re. 1-1-0, Rs. 3 or Rs b in cash to the boy’s home, 
where he finds the latter’s kinsmen also assembled. He presents the 
boy’s father with the sweets etc. and salutes him, saying ‘ Ram Ram ’ 
(the usual Hindu greeting'. After this the two fathers may salute each 
other if they meet. 

In Jhaug some time after the betrothal an observance called pirichii 
is in vogue. The boy’s kinsmen with some of his kinswomen visit the 
girl’s home where they receive sweetstuff or a rupee each, and the women 
of the boy’s party are seated on 

' Very similar to the sutha observance, yet distinct from the observance called guf 
in 3Iultan. It consists in sending gur (jaggery), fruit and vegetables with two rupees 
(Bahawaipur coinage, which is cheaper) to the boy’s iather, ‘ some time after the betrothal 
has been completed.’ 

“ Betrothal among Hindus in large towns is arranged by the womenfolk, the mother, 
grandmother or some other relative of the boy visiting the girl’s mother till she gives her 
consent or refusal. Betrothal is formally .announced by the girl’s parents sending a lump of 
gur with a rupee to the boy’s. In well-'o-do families this ceremony, which is called 
shagdn, 13 to 25 rupees with 100 lihds (sugareandy) are sent. In the case of a 7ndji'i. 
(a widower) of good social status and well-to-do the amount often rises to Rs 500 or even 
Rs. 1000. 

After the betrothal comes the pair pdnd (to put in one’s feet) ceremony. At this the 
girl’s people send as many as 51 tr-ays of laddit, liichi 3,ad other sweets to the boy’s parents, 
followed on the same day by a formal vi-it paid by tbo a omen of the boy’s family (neigh- 
bours and friends are also invited, but no males) to the girl’s. Tiiese ladies are served ^^itb 
light refreshments and among well-to-do families tbo boy’s kinswomen get a enp of milk 
with a rupee each. The boy’s mother takes the girl in her lap and a snncdraa of Re. 1-4-0 
is done. When the boy’s party have left, the girl’s in turn go to his house, where the 
girl’s mother takes the boy in her lap and gives him a mohar or a half mohar. ' One rupee 
each is given to all the other relatives of the boy, but Ids father and grandfather get a 
whole or half a mohar according to the status of the family. The girl’s party are not 
served with_ refreshments. ^ The boy’s parents then celebrate the bhdji. In the case of a 

there is no pair jjo'na, strictly speaking, nor is there in that of a saiikan (second 
wife when the first is still alive). In the latter case as much secrecy as is possible is observ- 
ed by the hoy’s people. 
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Section 6. — Hindu marriage observances. 

Among Hindus marriage is of two kinds, regular and irregular* 
The former is a sacrament and In theory indissoluble, so that formal 

A few days before the weddiug oa au auspicious day the dhang aud milnl ceremouy 
is observed. On this occasion too the girl’s people send 51 trays of laMii A.c. with a 
big chdtj full of dald (wbcyi to the boy’s bouso. Xo females accompany these trays, only 
males doing so. They are met in an open space by the men cf the boy’s party, assembled 
there for the purpose. The milni (= to meet) is now performed, the girl’s party standing 
on one side and the boy’s on the other. To begin with the girl’s people present money to 
the hoy’s thi'ough their parohit commencing wi' Its. 3 and rising by odd numbers, 5, 7 &c. 
to Rs, 17. Then the girl’s people present jewellery and this is followed by the salami, which 
involves the gift of a rupee by the girl’s relatives to each of the boy’s. At the milni the 
kinsmen formally meet one another, and the boy his father-in-law to be. On the wedding 
night the girl’s peo[ le send a mare to the boy’s house to fetch bim. After the necessary 
piija in his house, he dons a muhat and then be and his sarbdla (a boy under 10 years 
of age and closely related to the bridegroom) don clothes Sj-ecially prescribed and march out 
of the house after the tambol has been takeu. The boy carries a sword in his hand. The 
boy then mounts the mare with the sarbdla behind him. The mate is fed on ddl. The 
boy’s sister then holds the reins of the mare and refuses to release these until she gets 
some meuey as ivag phardi (= to catch the reins). She sings the following song ; — 

Ki Icuchh dena vird wag phardi 
Kt luchli vird ddl chardi. 

‘ Brother dear ! how much would you give me for catching the reins ? 

Dear brother, how much would you give me for feeding your mare on ddl ? ' 

The boy aud his sarbdla then ride off to the girl’s home accompanied by a couple ai 
friends and a servant. On dismounting at it he is beaten with thin sticks {tili mdnui) 
by little girls who sing : — 

Sas puchhdi, jaiodi mera hihra, 

J ide hath gdnd sir sehra, 

“ The mother-in-law asks : ' who is my son-in-law ? ’ 

One with a gdtid round his wrist and a garland of flowers on his head.” 

This done the girl’s relatives try to put a lahnghd (an old skirt) round the boy’s neck, 
but he resists in every possible way, being helped in this by the friends who had accompanied 
him. If the girl’s relatives succeed it is anticipated that the boy will always ri-main 
obedient to the girl, othoi wise it will be the other way round. This over, the boy goes 
into the house marching under a sieve with a lamp in it which he knocks over with his 
sword. He is then accommodated in a room till the time for the Idwdn comes. In this 
room he is surrounded by girls and other females of the bride’s family, who jest with him 
getting him to bow down before an old shoe of the girl wrapped in red cloth which is 
represented to him as a goddess but the boy does not always submit to this as he has 
been warned by his mother, sister Ac. against such traps. When the time for the Idwdn 
draws nigh, ho goes to the bedi, and is seated on a khdrd turned- upside down with the 
girl similarly seated alongside him. Here too a number of small girls behind him try to 
beat him with tiny wooden boxes called dabbidn mdntd and annoy him with various tricks. 
He tries to snatch from them as many of the dabbis as he can. 

The wedd'ug rite having been gone througu the khatpujnd is performed. In this the 
bride and bride^oom are seated on a bed with everything that forms a part of the dowry 
on it. The boy is asked by the bride’s kinswomen to recite some chhands and for these 
he is paid a inpee each. 

The chhands are : — 

Chhand pardge di jdi chhand prdge kesar. 

/das meri Pdrbuti, sauhra /nerd F'lr/neshar. 

After this the girl is taken to the doli, but befor* doing s<i the following song yhich 
moves every body to tears is sung : 

Lai challe bdbald lai challeu’ai, 

Maimin doli pa kahdr bdbald lai chalk wai. 

Bakh lai bdbald rakh lai wai. 

Maindn rakh hun dihdre thdr 

Hun, ki bdbal tera ddwa. 

If as pard( kHra idvm. 


rrsTY 
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divorce is not recognized. The latter is a civil as opposed to a religious 
union and is often dissoluble in practice. Thus there are, as it were, 

“ Father dear ! they are taking me away ! 

Father dear ! the kahirs are taking me away in a doli ! 

Father dear, father dear ! Keep me with yon, do keep me with yon. 

Keep me a little lonaer! 

Fathi r dear ! you can claim me no more ! 

I belong to eo-ne one else, your claim now ia false ” 

When the bride has been oteJ in'he doli often with a I'ttle girl beside her, she goes 
on crying. The doli is carried a few paces by her nearest relatives and then by the kahdra, 
the bridegroom going in fr nt of it. 

A few days before the marriage sinking parties are invited to their houses by the 
parents of the pair. They consist of females only and sing at night when they are served 
with light refreshments. The songs sung at the girl’s house are called sokdg and those at 
the boy’s ghoridn . 

SohAg. 

De3da da rdjd bdp cTihadid, mahldn rdni mdn , 

Palfi likhda vtr clihadid , Madid sabparwdr. 

" I am leaving now my father, king of many a kingdom, and my mother, queen of 
many a palace 1 

I am leaving my clear brother who writes on paf(t3. I am leaving the whole family." 

GhoeI A f . 

Sit ten naurangta ch(rd, kalgt d! ajab bahdr. 

Pair lere makhmal dt juU turnde pabbin de bhdr. 

Thb LohrI iestital, 

A month or so before the Lobfi small boys and girls go from house to house begging 
for wood and cowdung cakes which they collect till the IiOhfi nignt when a big bon-flre 
is lit and the girls s.ng : ■■ 

Sop aofi wai lokario sofi si, 

Bab deve ilohan Ldl taindn waiifi 3i. 

J la uiauH dt vet wadhai si. 

■ijb Qhar bathidn nun aakkl bhdbl di at. 

Pd mdi pd kdJe kutte nit” w( pd. 

Kdtd kuttd de dudin, terid” jiwa” majhi gdt” . 

Mokmdi de ke jd ddhri phul pawd he jd. 

Ddhfi leri har{ bharl, motid” ndl fafi bharl. 

The hoys sing — 

Suf gobd, hhd khoyd. 

But lakaf, khd ahakar, 
laa O I laa Jchol bhdi hhiaa. 

Eilna O / hilna, ai ke Mina. 

" If yon cast cow-dung cake you will get khoya to eat. 

If you throw wood yon will get sugar to eat. 

Brother dear ! open your purse ! 

We won’t move till we get something ! ’’ 

Sddimifi dae m mdai lumapai. 

Sdde chuhe kha ni mdai lumafiti, 

“ Give ns onr turn ! aunt fox 1 
Eat up our rats I aunt fox ?" 
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degrees of marriage, with something like corresponding degrees of 
legitimacy. 

Of the eight ancient (so called) forms of Hindu marriage traces 
still survive. Thus in Giordaspur it is said that the Brahmana form is 
still observed by Brahmans and Khatris, while among Jats marriage 
generally takes place according to the amra form, in which a pecuniary 
is struck. ^ In Bahawalpur also the Brahm bidh in which the bride's 
father so far from receiving a price for her gives her as much as he can 
afford is in vogue among the higher classes, while among the lower the 
amr bidh is practised. In the latter the girl's father receives a considera- 
tion, no doubt, but neither in Gurdaspur nor in Bahawalpur does there 
appear to be any real difference in the ritual of these two kinds of 
marriage. Both are called bidh in Bahawalpur, and such differences as 
exist are matters of caste, i.e. social and not ritual. 

In the hills the names of one or two of the old forms are said to be 
still in use Thus in Kulu marriage is said to be of three kinds ; 
{i) bedi bidh, the ordinary Hindu forms ; (ii) ruti mandt, 4 or 5 men go 
from the bridegroo.n to the bride's house, dress her up, put a cap on 
her head, and then bring her ho ne to the bridegroom ; [Hi) Gaush 
puja, the form used by Brah nans, Khatris, Sun.irs (goldsmiths, etc. in 
marrying a Kanet girl. ^ But another account distinguishes the three 
forms as Brahm, gandharb and gharbtdh, and a third classities the usage 
in vogue thus : — 

[it) AJ'sMaj/ira) } Kanets, 

{iii) Gandharb, by low castes. 

Side by side with these are current four forms of customary 
marriage, viz. — 

1. Ghar-bidh, performed at the house of either party. 

2. ruti mandi, in which the bridegroom accompanied by 4 or 5 

kinsmen goes to theioride's house and brings her 
home. 

3. madhhuia, concubinage. 

4. randol, widow-remarriage. 

These four forms are more or less observed in all tribes. In 
Nos, {tit) 1 and i Grnesh worship is necessary; whereas in Nos -3 and 4 
a goat or sheep is sacrificed and kinsmen are feasted. The inconsisten- 
cies in these accounts show how fluid the customs in Kulu have become, 
and before describing any of the forms it will be convenient to glance 
at the classifications in vogue elsewhere in the hills. 

‘P. C. L., xii, p. 7. 

'P.C.L.,ii.p. 185. 
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In Chamba the Gaddis recognise only three forms, hidk, t.e. 
regular marriage, ji>'dphuka,^ and jhanjarira or widow-remarriage. 
Eut in the Churah vnzdrat of that State regular marriage would seem to 
be either (1) fandi or {it) sir gaddi - ; correspondlu j to tlio li-'dphul'a Is 
the man-marzi or marriage made by a couple of their own free will ; 
while widow-remarriage is called bandJia Una. ^ 

The term Jhanirdra is used for the remarriage of a widow in 
Kangra and Kulu as well as in Chamba. But in Sirmiir ’ regular ’ 
marriage is termed jh nra, in contradistinction to rit or marriage with a 
woman purchased from her former bnsband — \)aB run iTklidl a oi Kulu ; but 
the jhajra is not the orthodox Brahmanical marriage, which is all 
but unknown in the trans-Giri part of Sirmur. -Ihaira is in fact solem- 
nised without the phera and is thus performed ; After the betrothal 
the bridegroom^s father or in his absence any near relative with two 
or three other persons goe.' to the bride’s liouse, taking with him a 
nath, some dresses, and as many ornaments as he wishes to present 
to her. The pandit reads certain mantras at an auspicious moment 
and the women sing ttie wedding songs. Then the pandit, puts the 
nathixiio the bride’s nose ; and after that gurov sugar is distributed 
among those present. When this is over the bride puts on a red dress 
and follows the visitors to her husband’s bouse, one or two relatives 
accompanying her At. an auspicious hour fixed by the pandit she 
enters her husband’s house in which a pitcher of water has been 
placed, with quaint figures painted on the walls and an (earthen) lamp 
put near them. The bride and bridegroom are made to sit in front of 
these and incense is burned. Gut or sugar is then given to the 
bridegroom and he puts it in bride’s palm and she e.ats it. In the same 
manner the bride gives gvx to the bridegroom and he too eats it. 
This completes the marriage and the custom is called gharadni. Two 
or three days after this the bride’s father goes to the bridegroom’s 
house, accompanied bv his friends and relatives to the number of 
JlOf) to 100, and the party are entertained there, first with sweet food 
and then with meat. No entertainment, however, is given if the 
bride’s father has taken compensation for bringing her up. The whole 
ceremony is called jknjia. 

Apparently then jhaira means ‘ putting the 5 or nose-ring in 
the bride’s nose,’ but to the west, i.e. in Kulu and Kangra the term 
has come to be applied to widow-remarriage. 

' It appeirs to be als.> eallcd jar phaka aad ;s solemiiaod by b iriiing a Tcarjora or 
kalimnli bash, i.c, bysettin:; light to the bash and tying the end of the bnie’a sheet to 
the bridegroom’s woollen girdle and going r )aad the fire eight timr s. This form is only 
permissible in the esse of an educated girl marrying her paramour, or when the bride’s 
parents will not consent to toe m,nTiage though they gave thei- c,)nsent to the contract of 
betrothal. It is celebrated by the rautuil cj-iourrence of the bride and bridegroom, and no 
priest or relations are required to attend its celebration. ” 

2 At a jpndi wedding 5 or 7 men accomp my the bridegroom to his father-in-liw’s lionso 
and there give the members of the bride’s party Rs. 3 and a he-goat : in a sir guddi doable 
that amoun-; is paid, but not always accepted, and die bridegroom is only accompanied by 3 
men. In both forms arnpee is given to rhe bride for her bandha, an ornament. 

Jniidi appe.ars to msan presents : in Ivnln it moans presents made to members of the 
b trdl or wedding party 

■Sir guddi means ‘ plaiting the hair ’ and is an incident in formal marriage, 
wonmn bandha, the ornament which distinguishee a married 
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Bttual marriage in the hills — In Kulc the parohit is sent for 
anJ given sweets and money. He then fixes an auspicious date for the 
wedding and prepares a lakhnotari or progi'amme. This he takes to 
the brlde^s house and expounds to her family. The day once fixed 
cannot be changed even if a death occur in either family. In Chamba 
among the Gaddis after the parohit has fixed a day two men are 
sent to the girl’s house with some qhi and if her people approve of 
it messengers from both sides go to the parohif. and get him to 
prepare the laJchnotari. 

Naming the day. —When both the parties are ready for the 
wedding an astrologer is asked to examine their horoscopes and fix a 
propitious time for the ceremony. The wedding is generally cele- 
brated at night but in special cases it is performed during the day 
{hathleiodn ). 

3. InnestV nre with fdie sacred thread. — In the twice-born castes 
(Brahman, Kshatria and Vaisya) the boy must be invested with the 
sacred thread before the wedding can take place. 

4. Peva- — This is the first of the wedding ceremonies. Peri is 
made of mash or pulse, finely ground, called pitM. The bridegroom 
takes his seat on a woo len plate and the help of the principal deities 
is invoked, especially that of the goddess of wealth, who is repre- 
sented by a current coin. This coin is used in every rite and is 
carefully preserved. After the marriage is over these deities are re- 
presents by images made of flour. PUht is distributed among all 
the relative and friends, with a sweetmeat made out of it, 

5. Lagan. — The bride’s father sends to the' other party clothes, 
jewels, cash, and cattle according to his circumstances. Among the 
Hill Eajputs these presents are made by the bridegroom’s father. 

6. Sdhd chit tin — A letter fixing the date for the wedding and 
settling the number of folbwers iu the bridal pirty is despatched by 
the bride’s father.' 

7. Media — A barber is sent by the boy’s father to measure the 
girl for her wedding garments ~ 

8. Brahma hhoi — Sweetmeats and cash are distributed among the 
Brahmans of tne place. The distribution is three-fold, (1) per head ; 
(2) per family ; (3) per branch of that family.® 

9. Bel . — A distribution of money among Brahmans and barbers, 
each of whom receives so many dels or shares according to the number 
of relatives he may be connected with, in some instances one man 
getting as many as fiO deh. Harbers get half as much as Brahmans. 
In the trans-Sutlej districts the ceremony is called thdma, and the 

'Among the Khatns m.l Brahmans of Gardaspur along with the ‘ sdhri ehitthi ’ are 
sent some cash, from Re. 1 to Rs. 25'J in amonnt, orniments and clothes for the iurnsani 
(hoy’s mother) : also a tafora (cup) resembl'ng a tahalbdz, some misrt (refined sugar), a 
cocoauut and a rupee for the boy These articles are known as the tikk '. The boy’s 
parents give the bearer of the ehitthi a bag containing hits of cocoanut, almonds, dried 
dates &e weisbing at moit 20 sers Thev also give the bearer a hid (gift) for the girl. 

■- Now-a-days iu Gurdaspur the girl’s bov’s parents w'th the sdhd ehitthi send the 
hoy’s parents a mauli as a media or measure for the p-eparation of the girl’s garments. 

5 These offerings are made not only at weddings, but on all auspicious occasions of a 
similar naturs. 
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number of deh is fixed at ib'?. altogether. 


The minimain rate per i!el is a quarter of an anna and the maxi- 
luam one vupee among persons of ordinary means ; and the hridegroom's 
father is put to ruinous expenditure on that core.noipv whiL“h arises 
solely from a desire for ostentation. (This custom prevails generally 
among the Kalals.) 

10. Htith hhrt, chonh tiljnin. — This c?rem'inr is observed bv the 
women only. The bridegroo)n’s mother or in her abseime his nearest 
kinswoman, after bathing, dons new clothes and passes over the place 
where her son has performed the rites mentirnel abave. She then 
eSaces the flour images used in them and stamps her handprint over 
the house door. It is considered a disastrous omen if anv one save the 
mother or nearest kinswoman pass over the place in (jne.'^tion 

11. Mdidii . — The bridegroom after performing the usual religious 
rites is made to sit on a wooden stool. The near relatives ruh perfumed 
oil and a fragrant substance called fi tina over his fa'^e, au>l he is supplied 
with a weapon to guard himself from sudden attack ; he is girt with 
an auspicmus thread called the and from this time ho is never 
left alone till the wedding i' over. On this day too fottr small earthen 
vessels arc hung up by a string in the middle of the eoiirtvard of the 
house, and in these some medicines &c. are jdaced to purify the air 
and to protect the house from evil spirits or oiirhantments. In Giir- 
daspnr the kinswomen assenilde and 5 or 7 of then whose husbands 
are alive oil the hildcgrornn or bride, the case inav he. This 
ceremony is also called 7(-V e^i .it h d m't , ' to apply oil.’ Il'atai or hatna 
is also rubbed on tlieir b idic^. Ou ilic same d.ay ;?,7,7-7yr^/v lumps of 
flourl sweetened and fried asid rice are clisfributed among the kindred, 
and the hnngna or qdna. a colouroi! thread, is tied round the bride- 
grooin'’s right wrist. 

These ceremonies are performed by both the families concerned. 

13, Challn chiuig, hothi uta (Iv.— The sj.eeial millstone which 
is to be used to prep ire the marriage feast is tested by some women 
of the family, who join in grinding a little corn In it in order to ensure 
that it Is not impregnated with any poisonous substance. Thev in like 
manner examine the place where the flnir and corn to be used in the 
wedding are kept. These are precautionary measures for the safety 
of the guests invited on the occasion. 


Ibere are also some other minor ceremonies observed by the women. 

In Gurdaspur b\ sers of wheat are ground on an auspicious 
day. The flour leing put in an earthen ve-'s-l l/cofH) which is also 
decked with a thread and mine of it is nux.-’d with the flour 

meant for use of the wedding party. The hand-mill, m which the 
wheat wms grounl, is also decked with a in-ni'i. 


is performed on the mornino- of the 

wedding daw the hndegroom take, « «/«, and the help uf certain rleities 
IS invoked, so tiiat no misfortune may befall during the eontiiiuanee of 
.he manua^e. 1 e dou, a gorgeous red d mss with a crown [mukat) and 
a garUul o gdd or lact ou lus herd. All his kinsmen and friends 
proaouiice blessings on him anl mwey, called bhur, is distribated 
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among the Brahmane present. A boy relative of the bridegroom is 
made his sarhali, and if the bridegroom die the bride is wedded to the 
sarbdld, as her marriage must never he postponed, under any circum- 
stances whatsoever, when she has once gone through the ceremony oi jal 
char hand, 

14. Ghtifi charhna, jandi hdtnd.- In ihe evening the bridegroom 
proceeds to the,bride''s house with his sarhd'd. riding on a horse, the whole 
wedding procession following him. On his way he cuts a branch of a 

)and tree with a sword. Aphar is made on this occasion. 

In Gurdaspur after the hoy has moniited the ra.ire the women sing 
songs and some cash (as nrdicdm) is waved round his head and then 
distributed among the dgis etc. 

'J he first datj in the bride’s ho/iss. 

15. Jdthd til'ka While the bardt is waiting outside the town 

this rite is performed. A line (fihlu) is drawn in saffron on the bride- 
groom's forehead, the residue being sent for the use of the bride. The 
object is that she may always remain obedient to her husband. Then 
some respectable persons of the town nnx’oed in token of respect towards 
the bardt to conduct them to the place appointed for their residence. 
Afshdr is now made. 

10. Jjateri. — On the first evening .some uncooked food and sweet- 
meats are sent by the father of the bride for the bridal party's dinner. 
A small quantity of sweetmeat is sent back to the bride after the bride- 
groom has eaten of it. 

17. Milni. — At twilight the wmdding party goes to the bride's 

house, some of whose inmates appoaeh and receive it with due respect. 
First is inteivhnnged between the parties, and then an elderly 

kinsman of the girl presents iinzar to the boy's father or other kinsman ; 
sometimes ahorse, cow or she-imfPalo is given. This occasion is celebrat- 
ed with lire-w'orks and dancing, and the fiont <.f the house is illuminat- 
ed. This doin' the bridegroom enters his future father-in-law's house, 
and the rest of the party return to their abode. 

The real rite according to the s/tdtfrdi is that the girl herself should 
come forward and present a' iiaca>- to her lord as a mark of obedience. 
But this custom is not now observed, as the marriage is celebrated in 
her childhood. 

18. Cltdnni joxna—Sn examination of the bridegroom to see 
whether he is an expert marksman or not. A ehanni with a lamp 
burning in it is hung in the middle of the doorway, and the boy takes it 
out with a sword. 

19. Ghort. — Before the bridegroom enters the house tlri bride is 
brought outside the door where she meets him, kneels and makes him 
an obeisance as a token of homage. Under the existing custom she is 
wrapped up in a blanket and taken under ‘he bridegroom's horse. 

20. Jkilrtdn . — Some married women go and bring water from a 
neighbouring well, singing wedding songs. With some of this water 
they make the bride bathe, and the rest is put into small mud vessels 
with which they make the bridegroom undergo certain ceremonies, intend- 
ed to test his physical dexterity and capacity. The boy is further made to 
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utter some rough veises calleJ ehan ls, for each of svhieh he is givea 
presents in cash by the kinswomen of the bride. 

According to religious doctrines either the girhs brother or a 
learned Brahman should be present to examine the bov' it the betrothal, 
and he should then address these words to him in [>re.spnee of the 
assembly : “ My father ur yj'/v/.a// (as the e.ise m.iy l,e) will bestow his 

daughter on you in marriage subject to the iV'llowing e iaditions ; 

(1) that you bathe before the nuptial rice; iu order to prove that you 
are free from all dangerous diseases ; (3) that there is no defect in any 
of your organs : (3) that your manners are geutl .> an 1 your life blame- 
less ; and (4) that you are not impotent.'' 

This custom, however is now dropped. 

21. Snha(j-pattari,^aliLiroeh . — The bridegroom sends the follow- 
ing articles for the brida as a first gift : — 

O O 

(1) A looking glass ; (2) a comb ; (3) ])erfnmed oil ; (-I) 

saffron ; (5) jewels ; (6) a shawl. 

This is to signify that in future she will have to adorn herself only 
with what he may from time to time provide. Some sandalwood, 
medicines and spices are also sent with them, to express the hope that 
she may enjoy worldly pleasures with him in perb'ct health and 
happiness. 

22. The nuptial fire - — In the courtyard of the house is erected a 
quadrangular structure of young trees fra ned in a square aud prettily 
decorated with split and festooned leaves. This is called hedt and this rite 
is performed under it. 

A priest, conversant with the Vedas, ignites the ^acred fire and 
pours into it with due mantars a libation of clarified butter. Then the 
father of the bride welcomes the bridegroom in the prescribed form hr 
offering water to wash his feet and by the well-known oblation called 
the arghja. He then gives his daughter's hand to the hoy thrice, 
reciting a holy mantar. This time both the l)0y and girl are" installed 
on two separate stools, and for the first time see each other's faces. 
The boy afterwards worships according to the ordinance the fire com- 
pound, and taking his wife's hand by general invocation prays to the 
principal deities that they botli may pass their lives in comfort, faithful to 
each other, and that their union may be blessed with healthy children. 
Both then walk round the nuptial fire, the wife holding the hem of 
her husband's garments, to call to witness that effulgent light which per- 
vades every quarter of the globe, that neither in thought, deed or word 
will either swerve from the path of duty. The husband then sprinkles 
holy water on his wife, and invokes that element that she may ever 
remain chaste and gentle and that her eyes, heart and mind may he 
his and his hers always. 

A number of Vedic are recited on this occasion, invoking 

the help of the Natural Power, personified in different gods, as well as 
beseeching the one Universal Spirit pervading all to bless the 
married pair. From these mantars it appears that marriage amono* the ' 
A.ryans is not a civil contract, ‘ but a spiritual union of two soals” for 

^ A* ia lilim 
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their worldly happiness, the propagation of the race, the performance of 
the sacred sacrifices, the attainment of true knowledge of the secrets of 
nature, and the final absorption of the soul in the Absolute Soul, the 
source of all existence, conscientiousness and bliss, marriage for the 
mere satisfaction of lust being held abominable. It was for that 
reason that the Arya Shastras prohibited remarriage of widows, for ties 
once consecrated by Vedic ceremonies were considered indissoluble for 
ever. 

23. Lasgi pair. — ki the time when the nuptial rites are being 
performed, the mother of the bridegroom in her own house, in company 
with other relatives of the same sex, puts her feet in water mixed with 
milk. She then asks the old women to give her son and daughter-in-law 
their blessings that as the milk is mingled with the water so they 
may ever live in loving kindness one with another, 

TAe geeond day in the bride’s house. 

24. Mitha bhat. — In the afternoon the marriage party is entertain* 
ed with a feast worthy alike of the guests and the host. Various kinds 
of sweetmeats are laid out in an oval form over a white ehad-dar.^ Be- 
fore they commence eating a senior male relative from the girl's side 
presents a nazar and sweetmeats to the father or a near kinsman of the 
boy. (This custom is not practised among the Hill Rajputs.) Each of 
them eats separately out of pattals made of leaves. At night supper is 
supplied. 

The third day in the hridds house. 

The bridal party is entertained in the same manner as before. 

25. Vard sdi. — In the evening costly costumes, beautiful gold 
and silver ornaments, prepared for the bride, are sent to her, as well as 
some hennah, almonds and cocoanuts. The pomp displayed on this 
occasion is proportioned to the wealth of the family. The parents of 
girl keep some of these articles for immediate use and the rest are sent 
back. 

26. Khat (dowry). — Under the existing custom parents supply 
their daughter and son-in-law with all household furniture, such as 
clothes, kitchen utensils, cash, jewels, bedstead, razdis, carpets, cattle, — 
in short with every necessary article. These are kept outside for some 
time for the public view. The boy and girl are then made to sit on 
a bed, when with an eloquent and clear voice the fathers of both the 
parties pronounce blessing on the girl in these words : — “'Be thou uiito 
thy husband as Sita ^ unto Rama, Rukmani ^ unto Krishn, Damodri * 
unto Rawan, Sachi^ unto Indr, &c.' ^ 

' In Gardaspnr this nsago is also called hhurli. The rest of the sweets is given to 
the bridegroom’s barber. Similarly on the second day the baril is entertained with sweets 
called biha bhat, the residue being given to the bride’s barber. The sweets served on the 
third day are called Sanda. 

* These heroines were famous for their chastity and attachment to their lords. 

5 At the Ichat in Gnrdaspnr the bridal pair are seated on the couch given to the bride, 
groom in dower, and Ganesli and the nine garahas are worshipped. Then the bride’s father 
presents (as tankalp) the bridegroom with all the ornaments, clothes, untensils, sweets, etc., 
which he means to give his daughter in dower having regard to his means. Then the 
heads of the pair are made to touch each other (a usage called sr> /op) and a rupee is 
waved round their heads and given to the barber. The bardt or wedding party then 
departs. 


zzzz 
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27. Bailiila — When the bridal party returns homo, on their 
arrival in the town the procession moves slowly through the bazar with 
great splendour. The boy mounted on a horse proceeils first and the 
wife is borne after him in a Aoli^ Among the Hill Rajputs the girl is 
earned first. Apshar Is made at this time. 

When the couple approach the house some women of the family 
receive them with due honour. The mother waves a cup of water seven 
times round her son and daughter-in-law, which she then drinks. This 
means that she, with pleasure and for her son's love, takes on herself 
every misfortune that may in future time befall either of them. 

28. Til khelna . — The senior relatives of the boy in succession put 
a handful of sesamum into the hands of the girl, which she returns to 
them at once. 

This ceremony signifies that they wish the bride to bear children as 
numerous as the sesamum seeds which fall to the ground. Then the 
women sing 

Jitne dharti til giresi, 

Vine banhti put janesi, 

‘ May the bride bear as many sons as sesamum seeds have fallen 
to the ground.' 

29. Bari hath ddlnd . — A purse containing money is mad(! over 
to the wife. She is at liberty to take any amount out of it to spend at 
her pleasure. The signification of this rite is thac the husband entrusts 
to the care of his wife all his worldly goods. She then promises that 
she will spend nothing without his knowledge. 

•30. God hnd larhe Jed (to adopt a son ). — k little boy is made to 
sit in the lap of the newly married girl, as a sign that she may also 
be a mother of sons. She then presents nazars to the elder relatives of 
her husband, and in return gets presents and clothes from them. 

31. Got Jeundla . — To convert the new girl into her husband's got 
all the women of the family, Including the girl, eat together rice and 
sweetmeat out of the same dish. 

32. ^at hord . — The mud vessels that are hung in the middle of 
the house are now taken out. 


33. Kangna khelna . — The sacred thread with which the waists 
of the husband and wife are encircled are now taken off and put into a 
large dish, when each of them tries to take possession of it and to 
achieve victory over the other. This is the last rite of marriao-e 

Sf. Mukldivd . — After a stay of few diys the girl returns to her 
father s house. The husband with some servants after a period varvino* 
from one to three years from the date of marriage goes to take her back. 
His father-in-l&w on this occadon supplies him with some clothes and 
jewels. 


* In Gnrdaspnr this obseivance is also called wipati or retumins 
waving the cup round the boy’s and girl’s heads is known as pdni wdrn^ 


and the rite of 
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Secfion 7. — Muhammadan betkotHal observances. 

Terminology. 

Among MuLamtnadans ‘ betrothal ’ is known as viangeiod, 
mangni, mangan (and other forms of that word,* which literally means 
‘asking' or ‘begging'). It is also called sagdi, especially in the 
south-east, and htrmdi.^ Another term is ropnd, which literally means 
the present or token consisting of seven dried dates and various other 
things sent by a (Hindu) girl's father to his prospective son-in-law 
at or before the betrothal. It corresponds to the shagun^ among the 
higher castes, e.g. in Hoshiarpur. The Arabic word nisbat is also used, 
chiefly in the towns. Another common term is ndtla or ndfd, which 
has a somewhat derogatory meaning, so that ndtd dend means to give 
girl in marriage, an admission of inferiority in status. The bridegroom 
is styled mangedar or mangetar,* a term also applied to a betrothed 
girl, while hendhd is used in the south-east. In the north-east he is 
called dulo, or dulkd, or n'lmhdh,^ namho, naitsd, or naudbo being 
variant forms of the latter word, and in Gujranwala Idrd is also used. 
In the Talagang tahsil of Jhelum be is called nadha and his bride is 
kuri, literally a girl or a virgin. In the south-west qhot is in common 
use. 

The bride is correspondingly hendhdni, dulhan, or kwdr in the 
south-west, and after she is married nodh or bahu.^ The latter term 
means literally son's wife. 

In the Pashto of Peshawar betrothal is called koyiddn. The 
bridegroom is called ekanghul and the bride ehunghald. During the 
days of marriage the ehanghul and ehunghald are respectively called 
khdwancl and ndwt. 

The boy's father is particularly, and the boy's kinsmen are general- 
ly, called putreta. Similarly the girl's father or party is dhefa. 

Preliminaries in betrothal. 

In Arabia, it is said, marriage Is usually adult, and it is not regard- 
ed as indecent that the bridegroom should see his future wife, but the 
seclusion of women in India renders this impossible, at least among the 
better classes. In consequence a mdshshdta or go-between is often 
employed to spy on the giil and report on her looks etc. to the boy's 
people. These go-betweens assume various disguises, such as cloth- 
sellers, in order to obtain access to the girl's house, while, on the other 
hand, a girl is not infrequently substituted for the one seen and reported 

* E.g. mangarn in the Eijanpur tahsil of Pera Ghazi Khan, 

® Fr. kuram, ‘ a relation of marriage.’ 

® Or shagan, lit. • an omen.’ 

* Ma” ge” ata, from im» ge* ati is also used. 

* This word appears to mean ‘ new king.’ 

“ (See Maya Singh’s Punjabi Dictg. 
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on by the go-between. Unpleasantness not unnaturally frequently 
results from such a deception. In theory Muhammadan law attaches 
great importance to mutual consent in marriage, but in India the 
practice is very often opposed to allowing even grown-up girls to 
express any opinion on a proposed betrothal. In fact, among the 
Muhammadans of Delhi there is a custom of pre-natal betrothal which 
is called tJiikri ki mdng,^ because, if a girl be born according to 
anticipation, the boy^s mother drops a rupee into the girl baby^s bath or 
mixes sugarcandy in the ghutti given to her, as an earnest of the 
betrothal contract thus ratified. In Rohtak a boy's mother or any near 
kinswoman may drop a rupee into the vessel used by a midwife, and by 
so doing apparently bespeaks the new-born girl for her son. The 
betrothal is there and then announced and congratulations are ex- 
changed. 

Contrary to the usual practice amongst Hindus, the proposal among 
Muhammadans comes almost invariably from the boy’s side. The term 
bdtdnd bat-jdnd, to propose, is used when negotiations are opened by the 
boy's people. When both sides are satisfied as to the suitability of the 
match a day is fixed ‘ for sweetening the mouth' {munh mitld karnekd 
dm), and on that day a number of women, with a few men of the boy's 
family, goto the girl's house to perform the betrothal rites.* In 
the Sangrur tahsil of Jind the request by the boy's father is called 
dhuk and he visits the girl's father in the evening. The dud-i-khair 
is then observed, the senior member of the boys's party commencing 
the prayer. 

In Dera Gh4zi Kh4n the negotiations which precede a betrothal 
are called sawdl or ‘ request, ’ and may take place a month or more 
before the betrothal is solemnised. 

The negotiations are, however, not infrequently opened by the 
girl's people among the rural classes who are converts from Hinduism. 
Thus among the Meos of Gurg4on the girl's party first visits the boy's 
father, and reaches his house on the evening of an auspicious day in 
the lunar month. If they find the boy to their liking they are feasted, 
after giving a rupee each to the boy, his father, brother, father's sister, 
and his mtrdti and barber. The party is also feasted on the 2nd and 
third days, after which it sets out for its home, giving the boy's 
parents Rs. 11 or 22 as a farewell gift. Of this sum a rupee is left 
in the vessel in which it was presented ; the barber and mirdsi take 
one rupee and the balance is given to the poor. The girl's father in turn 

called mildp. Among 

other Muhammadans the observances vary. A ring or two is often 
sent to the boy, with other presents, and the rings are put on bv the 
boy amongst his assembled kinsmen. ^ A ring is often presented in 
sugar, and the kinsmen feasted with more or less ceremony. 

' Fr, fhikfa, an earthen venel. JiTang, asking. 

’ This paragraph applies to Delhi city. 

-alt should be 
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When such a negotiation is initiated by the girl's father certain 
special observances may occur. Thus in Siilkot a tntrdst, barber, or even a 
Brahman, is sent to the putreta or hoy’s father, and when he reaches 
his house a little oil is dropped on the threshold before he enters it. 
This observance is called tel ddlnd. The putreta’ s Idgis also assemble, 
and the dheta’s Idgi is given some sugar in a plate, from which he 
takes a little in his mouth. This observauee is called munh juthldwnd 
or juthdlnd QX jutJialnna = to defile : P. B., p. 532. Then the Idgi 
is given khichri. He eats some of it and drops a rupee and some 
copper coins in the plate. These are distributed among the pnttetd’% 
Idgis. Next day the boy’s kinsmen feast the Idgi on rice and sugar 
or mutton and bread. At the zuhr prayer carpets are spread in the 
boy’s house and the whole brotherhood assemble. The boy is seated 
in front of the Idgi, who gives him from Ke. 1 to Rs. 25 as well as 
a date or sugarcandy to eat. Then he exchanges congratulations with 
them and observes the mgat khair. After this all present congratulate 
the boy’s father. The dhetd’s Idgi presents a sum varying from 
Re. 1 to Rs. llfor distribution among the boy’s The boy's 

people also distribute tapdsds of sugar among the people on this occasion. 
Some well-to-do Jats and Rajput families also send a camel, a horse, 
and ornaments such as bangles or for the boy’s mother. This 

is called tUckdi bhejnd. On this occasion drums &e. are beaten in the 
boy’s father’s house. The persons present on the occasion live a rupee each 
to the boy’s father to be given to the Idgi. On the Idgis departure the 
boy’s father gives them as waddigi from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8, which is 
divided into four shares, three being given to the Idgis named above and 
the fourth to the Idgi of the maternal relatives. No mention is made 
on this occasion regarding the date of the wedding. 

A very few wealthy families in Gujranwala also observe this 
custom of sending a tikka, but in a slightly different way. It consists 
in sending a barber, a mirdsi, a Brahman, and a tailor, with a horse, a 
camel, clothes for the boy and his parents, a gold finger-ring for the 
boy, Rs. 31 in cash, five lumps of candy, and some dried dates. On 
the arrival of the Idgis named, the boy’s father invites his kinsfolk to 
his house aud displays the gifts mentioned. Congratulations are then 
exchanged and tapdsds diistributed among those present. Rs. 2 to 6 
are given to each of the bride’s Idgis, and they are then sent back. 
Various intermediaries are employed in the preliminary negotiation. 
Thus in the Bhakkar tahsil of Mianwiili, on the Indus, a Sayyid, 
ma nlavi, faqir, or any respectable elder, is sent to the girl’s father by 
the boy’s to make a request {dhtiknd) for her hand. If it is meant to 
accept it an ambiguous answer is given until the proposal has been re- 
peated four or five times. Meanwhile the boy’s kinswomen begin visiting 
the girl’s family with presents, and finally the offer is accepted provided 
the parties be related or the boy’s father promises compensation or a girl 
in exchange. In the Leiah tahsil of this district among the leading fami- 
lies, almost all Syyids and dominant Baloch, the first step to take when 
a boy reaches a marrying age is to send a dknk or embassy of picked 
members of the family to the girl’s father. His refusal will be definite, 


1 S*dki, a gold coin worth Bf. 6 : P.D., p, 168. 
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Two days before the marriage a few women on behalf of the 
bridegroom go in the afternoon to the bouse of the bride^s father. 
They take off the bride’s jewellery and make her sit in a corner of 
the house and some r/vr is distributed. This eeivinonv is called 
kenaival hithdna (in Hindki). Next day in the afternoon nianv women 
on behalf of the bridegroom take fried jatrar, grain or gui' to the 
house of the bride’s father. Thi< is called khaunoi. 

Before the starting of the marriage the bridegroom and his friends 
are made to wear a garland, called in I’ashio, which Ihev tie on their 
turbans. The marriage party usually start.s in tlu' afternoon and 
arrives at the bride’' house in the evening. Ornaments and clothes for 
the bride are taken by the marriage jmrtv with them. If the Imuse 
of the bride is iu a different village t'lavn the bridegroom's, then the 
marriage party is fed by the bride’s fat lier, but at the expense of the 
bridegroom. Jewellery ami clothes are given to tho bride as dowrv liv 
her parents. The bride is taken away in the evening. The father of 
the bridegroom then feeds the whole marriage party in his own house- 
On the old day after the marriage tho mother or si.ster of the 
bride with some other women goes to the bridegroom’s house to take 
the bride back. This is called era/urwo- (:5rd day). The same ilav at 
night, the bride’s father gi\es food to the bridegroom and bis rtdations 
and after keeping the bride for a day in his bouse sends her back with 
the bridegroom. On this occasion the bride’s father gives a cow, or 
clothes or jewellery to the bride which gift is called huk'n:, ^ share.’ 

PalJmns q/ ha Khel. 

In Isa Khel tahsil the terms used for betiothal are the Persian 
khiilu'dstgdri and the Arabic khuiba. Some of the bov’s kinsmen go to 
the girl’s father by day or night regardless of the date, They generally 
take with them a woman’s garment with two rupees, <me for the barber 
aud One for the mirdn. from 1 pdos to If of icri of HLtlniiJi, jaggery, 
a silver ring, a gold cjubhi, a k>ir{i, and an Orka'i. The girl’s father 
scrve.s them with shurbal and coloured water is thrown over them. "Well- 
to-do people howee er take with them various ornaments of gold and 
silver, cloth aud clothes. Some pe'ij)le also send Rs. 1-t or 3-S for 
the barber and mirusi by way ol chan tdrd or seJird. The girl’s father 
in return gives 1} or 2V scrx of jaggery. 

Mui)7t chhui’dirati. — After her liotrotlial the girl keeps parda 
from the boy’s relatives. A few days after the khulwdsigdri i\ie 
near kinswomen of the boy go to the girl’s mother and each gives a 
rupej and a basketful of sugar to the bride. On receipt of this she dis- 
continues parda. This ceremony is called mmj’i cbkitrdwan. 

Thai karan — After the mamjn: the boy’s father's party send 
cJiaa idrd, i, e. 25 plates of hahed, each also containing It) dhardris or 
baked loaves. Besides these they send a sekra or 30 plates of Icdwd. 
The halted &c. is distributed bv the girl’s parents among their relatives. 

// arena — On each festival day after the mangni, such as tb'^ 
Td-ul-Fitr, ’Id-ul-Zuba, the last Wednesday of Safar and the Shab Barat, 
the boy’s parents send the girl’s ghi, sugar or sugareandy, rice, flour or 
baked loaves, a kurti aud a silk orhui. But respectable families do i O 
accept tliese things. 
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Khitvan(-piv;an (. — Some poor pnrentB wilh a ilaiigbter accept 
wheat or money on aC' omit of tlio price of the he-o'o'il or buffalo for 
feedino- the "iris who sing rongs and live with the bride. Out of this 
monev thev feed the wedding party at the marriage, but respectable 
families do not arcept sucli gifts as they are not lawful according to 
religion . 

The H n.-.irs of Batinr. 

Among the Wazir-, the preliminary bargain is effected by the father 
or other near relative of the bov. When tliis is arranged, lU or 15 men 
of the bo\ 's party wilh the lov go at lied-fime to the girl’s house, hav- 
ing spot beforehand slippp^ wheat ami other nei’c-'- it;es fora feast, Jsiug- 
ing .ainl danc ing ("I all me ht , a di: ti m-l u *• teal lire being th'it thf old 
women of the hridi’V [»arly r"iue oui with a co.lomt'il tliiid liL'e that 
used liv llliiilu.' at th, fiiiie "f the lloli .Hid tliiou it oil the men of the 
bov’s ]ifirt\-. Ihe bride-price i^ paiil in tlm mori.ing, if it can be man- 
aged. 'I'lic \ arious i niidci'^, iclood leuds and ici lier wrong- hjad some- 
times to verv voiing girls being' bet mt bed to the aggriewd party, or 
else one i- bctrrcthnd to a man "tt cither -idc in ordi'i- that peace' niay bo 
made. 

The price of the girl i tinni't in all i uses be raisecl at once. For in- 
stanee an uncle tvill promi-c' his d.aiighter to his iii'jdic*w wlicti tluty .are 
both unite small. One igtoimaiit sluteil thtil he paid nothing' at his 
betrothal, hut gave II-. ItP* tt vear afti'.r it, Rs t'Otl t'vo ye.irs later atid 
that (he mairiage did not take place for aimthir three years. 

At the hettothal, which the Wazirs call koj/iota. the girl’s father 
gives her a large ring and a silk worked handkerchief. 

The bridegroom does not g'<) to the wedding \-‘<hTalt) but only the 
men .and woincti of his family attd acc|uaiiitaiice Very serious resistance 
is sometimes i tfered to his p.ii’ty on their arrital at the otlier village, 
which is timed fm' dark'. Tlier- is then a feast in tiio girl’s house, after 
wliich all the malis g-, fo the c' 'Uil and b. gin singing and dancing. The 
women of the hridegroem’s par'y a'tire tlie girl, dress her hair like a 
married woman’s, and put i/iehijd: mi her. 

There is next an iiitei'change of -mall pre-cnts, the young hoys 
of the hirdegroicn 's party being givc'ii r- d ropes, and t ho girl’s silken 
braids by th" pai'dits of the giil. E.i. h dancer is pr.'senti'd uith a hand- 
kerchief' In the early morning (he bride is taken away. 

The brother m, if th.'i'.' be none, tb" father of the girl returns with 
her to her linsband’s bon-,', Init no ol ber member oi the gii I’s party. 
On arrival most .T the villagers dispersi'. hut near relative- remain and 
are fed at tli“ ecpcn-e ,.l' tlw briib'gioo.i . The men alsogc't a pttgri eacli 
aii'l a ru|>ee enbis civeu to tie a omen. At bed-time the mthodox nikdh 
ttikes place and is follou Cl] 1 i on- iiiiiin.ition People ay that it a 
sign of the degeneracy ..1 ti.c timer ihat patience i- imf obs'erved. and 
tbat in the old day- mede n-rd to pi-'Veiit em.-umination fm a long 
time. The brotliei is present clnring rhe hikuh and leaves next day. 
Three nights are ^ei.t by the yirl uith hei bust and and then she goes 
back to her parents'' house with her father or biuthti, who comes to 
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feioli }:er. Sl e fifcfs away ten (t&yg or go anil ig asain tronght hack by 
a relative of the hngharcl. Her father ig gnypcFfd to give her a second 
departure. Slight differences may occur In different sections. The 
points to notice are the presence of the bridegroom at the betrothal, his 
absence from the wedding, and the accompaniment of the girl by her 
brother to the hnsband'’s house. The Dum plays little part except as a 
musician. 

Note A. 

The fnll expression is kdpn yd gandhon fdia agydm sfiddi mvqarrar karna 
in Mf^nwali it is thus ile=crihc(i s— On any date in the daytime the hoy’s father’s party visits 
the^ prl’s father, ard he denrands some wi'eat, a he-goat or heifer, cotton and cash These 
artii les are however crly piven l.y ilic rVh, fie po<T givii g nclli'ng’. Tl,fy simply fi.v a 
date for the wedding and retnrn. After this a tailor is sciit for to male clothes for the 
boy who gives him Re. 1 . The date is fixed ein ai.v day letween the fith and 10th of the 
lunar month. 

Note B. 

The variations in the ohscrvance of pe/Vo’n are of conisc nnmerons. Thns in 

Shalartarh tahsfl, Gnrddspnr, a 1 ody ef iO or tt.'i persons ( f the Toy’s party goes to the 
girl’s hense talirg FJ to 7^ mans of sugar. On the fiist night of their visit they are fea.sted 
and the hoy’s father dreps from Ps. 1-4 to 11-4 in his dinner plate which the barber 
fakes awav, getting 4 annas as his fee. Tlie rest of tliis nienev is returned by the girl’s 
parents. Next day the bey’s party is feasted ag.ain and in the evening the girl’s parents 
invite their kinsfolk. Each party sits separately and then th.. girl’s pare’-ts present clothes 
for the hoy, with a ring. All these cictlies are sent in a basket, and sens of sugar go 
with it. Taking these gifts theheiy’s parents drop Ps. 20 to Ps, 00 into th? Insket which is 
returned to the girl’s parents through the ' aiher They pay the Idgts their dues aoc orJing 
to the custom of the village and remit tlic balance F.acli M'. / of the hey’s party also gets 
a rupee on this occasion . The females of the girl’s parry too disfribn.c sugar aineng their 
kinsfolk. Then comes the .gaadJ, the date for the weddine bc-T g fi.\ed between the 11th 
and 17th of the lunar mouth as the nights are ti.en moonlit. 

In Jullnndur where the cat pdnd. as it is called.' occurs a month or two before the wed- 
ding the date for it is fixei at an assemblage herd in the girl’s house and care is taken that 
neither tl.e departure ef the ''cdding p.artv from her house noi the iel charhdnd fall on the 
3rd, 8th. 13th, 18thj 23rd cr 28th day. The test dates for the nedding arc the iOtb, 14th, 
20th and 25th. 

In Sialkot gan(f^«/pnVa« is called eoBcf 7 >ar»«. The barber goes to the boy’s party 
with a treixar which consists of a Jcutta. dopaUa suthan, i.e. jorn ior t\\o samdhnn 
'the hoy’s mother or aunt), A little oil is dropped at the threshold on his .arrival and his 
first meal consists of Iclichri. Then the kinsmen are invite,! and the girl's father gives the 
boy a rupee, another to his l.ari.ee and some copper coins to his htqi}. The treu'ar is then 
shown to the kin an i given to the boy’s party. In return it gives .i bundle of meh’<di. 
mauli, lapdshas, dates, dried raisins, coci anut, 11 sens of jaggery and 11 sers of sugar 
besides rice and sugar, for the gir*. The date of the wedding is fixed on this d.av. 

Claiid pl.crnd ~ Thin i! e p: rties sene’ joji/g i c tl ci d jaggciy and matcZ/thiead 
tf k nsti Ih to li fc rm lien (file date ( f ;] < n arrage and ’ni ite tin m to give lartibol 

Condi™ pi'von.~ 11 1 fntl ir e f tl.e ley. necen panied by his hrothcrhoid ani takins. 
with him seme gvr ei tapaslds, ritlfs '.l.e bride’s father and ahei consulting him fixes datel 
for the following ceremonies: — 

(1) tie mendht khotan dt or nnplaitiiig the hair ; 

(2) the clifkitn dt, the ilay on which balna is rubbed on tl.e bodies lioth of the hoy 

and girl, and on wliieh the gdnds are tied ; and 

(3) the dhoe-dl, the date of marriage. 

These dates are generally fixed at gome interv.ds, thns if the 1 1th he fixed for the 
Tnsndb^ 2 the 14th and 17th are fixed for the cktkdis and dbo respectively. 

' Another term applied to fixing the (kite for a marriage is din dh-nnd. It is used in 
J' ’Inadiir and on the day wlien it is held the bo.v’s father snimnous his kinsfolk, male and 
female, and songs a- e sung, sngarand copper coins be'ng aUo distn'uuted Apparently this 
observance IS different from and supplementary to the pdnd 

fth nnplaiting must he done on the 11th, 14th, 17tb, 2lBt or 2oth 
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Jn the eastern Prniah. in tlie valley <•{ the Jumna, ti o cennioi y of fixinsr (he date for 
the wedding is called laf/ri?) 7‘hn^ ‘n An h:tla v.lrn the yirl^ father wiblics it to be fcoU-m- 
nised lie bummons his n t'> Hv the date f«'r the mf.oji w h'ch n.nst not he am ilate in 

the lurar ninntli t b> exicius to marrujiie accord lUj/ to Mnhamniadan Law or cuj^toin, Asa 
rule the nikoh i-j i ♦ \ ei fc' Ifninited in the ^an e irc.ntli as tha^ h'cl> flip datr of the la<jan 
was derlan d. Tie »'rl\ fathrr tlnn s< nds the hnv’sa iett«r intiniatinir the date fixeil and 
with it a hifiip of (7nr, 5 cr 7 of ensar^ a handkei ( hief. riiijr end a few rupees, from 
Ks. 2 npwar-ds according to hia ineaiH. Iliis U the usage knowu as lagnn. 

On the barber’s arrival the bnv‘s fatlier in^ itoi his kinsmen t''» vi< w tl e pres-enfs The 
letter is opened and rll are informed of the date of the wedding, which is bnrdlv ever 
changed. Some of the ‘sueetmeat is then eaten hv the b(»y. the lost being distribntp«l 
among thrise preeert. The ring ami the bandh* rebief are taken I y I iin ami 1 e puts on the 
ring \^llile all congratninfe tbe bov’s father r r guanlian The larber is ei tertnined tor 2 
or 3 da^ s ai d then M nt awav v\;tb a cif- itn- Ion r« If Jind an ai.s\\(r to the kttir. 'IT’s 
dene both paiti«8 in\lte ll(ii rtlatiies to atttnd the ceremony. 

In Opjriinw^la V. hen a 1 ml f r a ». A o.'./ < r 1 « 5 1 goli. ile ljrld(<Tj< to llx n 

date for the inarri&po on I ihalt oi iht* bride's tafl.er, ll<\ ^al < v\ji]j|i(in a T //v r uldel) 
is called the gandh k'' fewr. 


Note C. 

Put In 'OtT e paitb. piii cipally t-Aiards the uest and centre, ether certinoines precede 
^he hatnd. Tlias • — 

III >be CliakwM tahslP ( f .Ihelu ■ befo.othu mnadn a male <‘r female barber takes 
oil in a \ essel and stands by the l)oy His kinsmen ti.en put oil ••n Iij> head witli th'dr 
hiigers. Thyv ala-j throw c< peer coi'.s into tin- vO'Sel of oil and the.v* are tak-n by tin? 
barber. This cfrcmouy is called fell o'n'i. I'he sj then begun. The hoya party 

Invite the kiust^lk by sending round jaagtrr, and 5<'mo mills are sei- 'ij) in tl «' b^i ]jou«e 
for grindling flour. Ff males u ho have ret (.i\ed jaggery go io <he boy’s b^nffe and grii d 
corn on 1 is behalf. This is called On the m-lv-'O] day th-' partes distri- 

bute the halwd to their kinsfolk and if the boy's father be wealthy ho }<r^cUlnH by ItJit 
of drum in tbe \illa:e tl at no one should co* k anything in jt the day before the wedding, 

On the wedding {‘ay a feast of mut- On, bread and JiafiC'i is Cive . ttK^very one in the 
village This is alsi called Pci pie incur voyv heavy expen-*' .n c/nnectioii 

with this fen-t and many families have ru’ued tr em-elves over .t. 

Sim lady n JiilUuidur is prtcadel bv th<' \\bicb is pcr.'f.rmed Antc-wJy/7»». 

a few days bet. ne tl c wedding. A litt'e •’:! i’= rnbbfd en thp girl and br.y. both ares* ahd 
on khdrris and bntna :s nibbe<t on their I odi<.s. Gdrfdt nvf^ tud to O.o right lumd and foot; 
of eat h A f/Jr, i ]>* al«o called kan-nd. Hem tioriit li ey are co?isidore«l to be ‘ i i mrhf / o * 
till their we lding Thn boy is prch!l.it<tl fr-'Ui loavirg M-; hou^** from »bi date, 7ti0 bat^id 
is groaod I'T seven umialo'' ;vvh'^se bn-bmi-M ir- adv*-! 'U a in 11 Th s crrin-lii - s called 
chakki chhnq P lli hr de and I.iiib grotmi wear dirtv clot in fr'-m this date t)n the 
day ef tl e vveddiiiL'’ the hi idoirr- enn air.aiu <'n a X an 1 hro.aks r^/7/?rtr,r. H-* is 

asked fc'> put rnrd < n h!-* hair and ua-h hi» h-ad u .Mi d 'Cl « *. after the in oh- 

served and a g.irl,ind et rlewcis 1 unc n nn<I the 1 oy’s h4 ; d. 'I'he rd.iirtr party starts nt about 
3 P M . if t 0 bri-ie’s liMise b* in tliC ame v,!I;-o. bid “i hr : w ‘'•i it -.‘artspit -uc!' a tiniea. 
will er able ;( to reach her lioij-e at cr al. ut ev. idi l' 'Ike 1 ri-;og!*.uni Tide-, a hi.r-e and 
the par tv fellow s Itini on IT t. It I-s pid up on an ■ pen -ife ■ r in a !.«>!{•< e s* b ctf -1 i ■ r t bis 
purpefcc. Aiiieiit’’ S'.'me tr.bts ihc n k s } orl\ rn.t 1 at J a vr and by r*},eM id dav! re ih 
A tnkil and two witnes-st 3 go f > ihe hr do to a-k 1 er 0 i n enr f .. tl o ce n tract and ^lle pir, s It 
c-xpressly (;r impliedly. Alter tbeso 1- !u.a]ti« s t! e 7nk<'ih is so en.nisod in the n i Kt of t},,. 
assembly as ordained by i\i ubaminadau Law. jbe barber distrilditcs sncetimats it datee mi 
this occasion. 

1 Ills n39i:e i-> f ilhd elsewhere cAiX "Tl and it is foll-'wed by i period during which the 
bri<lo Is Said to be in Thus in tiie D^baw alpnr S'ate fro’-i the date of lb** ihiL'ni 

eeremrny till her marriage tbehrid* wears d^r^v clotlws and is aM to be in -’v, whidi 

the brideerrom also observes. 'I’be b»*,tin^ . f ii'i-* t-;c . b*gin-< from fb»' v-^ry dfdo of the 
ch'k’n btuthedayof the the bridej-room ni nnts the ^al-n-ka) and breakb- 

some i.‘hhun'^ small earrh-:rn c‘‘vua f r pisdmr-. Ac* 

' hi Cbakwa* 'lalnmiii i la rve -i cur ’ us fhpd i Od' da> b<dure 

weddinjT party sets out the hride^r-* 'in p~mends t be disple-ised wi*}i h'-. fan i’v an.i 
::)es to ■«') n- elatire or fr end's h> nsc Hi- fit!i*r to pac fy him. acc nipari td bv the 
Womenfolk of tb ’ familv He pfoni!-»t-s t*- give Ids soji sonie^l mg and th^" maater of the 
housse also gives him swe ts and clothes Theaca tha father returns with his s'-n. This 
ii called ru9»4. 
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The marriage procesdi*-n starts in time to enable it to reach its destination at the time 
of tho zvh/ (the Ptcond prayer, recited between 1 an 1 S p or iu the first quarter of the 
night, Villas'crs prefer to receive the party at the tim^. while townspeople prefer 

tl.e^ nig];'- 

Drums, trvunpets &c. aie carried on the back of a camel along with the mutriage 
].ric.\vion. niid on arriving at thehrido^s village the bridegroom and his best man (sdhdid 
or •'arh^ld) are made to stay apart in a hut {sahai) where th^y remain till the nihdh. But 
this C'jstom ii more geue. al in villages than in towns. In Dera Ghazi Khan it is, however, 
notiu^'jgoe. In that district the bridegroom is tho subject of a common practice. On 
the chUcun day a sword or iron of some kind is placed in his hand and one of his kinsmen 
is told off to accompany him, Tliia man is called a hani or ‘iron man ^ and for his 
s^•r^icea he gets n handkerchief or a ritha, hi this district too the rites or pithd 
fandhnd and phul are observed. In the former the boy's sister ties hi« hirt t? 

her ow n ,tnd receives a gift of Its. 1 to 20 for sr (h'ing. In the latter a places 

<^ome cotton in tlie boy’c hand and he puts it in the girl’- — tliis being repeated 4 or 5 times. 
Tlion follows the sirmel when all liie ^Wi.nn n qu t the house leaving the bridal pair iu' 
-.'.di It.. For 2 m 3 after this the bridf keeps her face veiled from her hnsbinfl’s 
father :u d lirotlirr?, liUt wlicn they give lnw a rnpeo .u' so she abandons her lyarda before 
riiein. Tills is i ailed ghn /111 iJii'In ill //■ 

Tlie t/ieli'}di (.■cremouy U observoil t'l its fnlli'',l ovtont ui ICungiM., On iTav bi’fori' (In’ 
wi'iliiin™ !t is prcparc.1 .it (In' uiO’s Imii'P l.ciiin inivP'I " itli notur ami inafle into pa^te. in 
\wiic'li wix-canJle.! air stood. Tln-u all the lioy’s clothes find shoes are put in a plate. 
(Men of the girl’s party take lhn,e art'.eUs to the hoy’s house in the evening, bnt female* 
nh'n» take part in this ceremony. The girl’s .sister goes with them and ajipties tlie mehn iH 
to the little finger of tl.e lioy’s i-ighl iiand, and sone is aUo applied to the sarldlii’s. lot 
o1 doth is taken to tie oier'the m-lK-di. When apply ing it the girl’s sister drops Rs. 3 to 5 
.1110 the hrldegrooni’s Iniids and he returns tills sum with the addition of Rs. 2 or 3. The 
women take thoir food at the boy's house and return ! ome at night, tl.e liridegroom's 
mofner-in.law or his elder l.rothci’s wife aee’ompayi' g them Mehi;di is applicl to the 
■.'itl in the mi.ldle of the night by all the women whose hiishands are alive. Thev too 
drop some money int 1 the girl’s hands, and then retiirn lionno. The in'4"'^ is porformeil 
next day. 

The OToyei. period oreondlticii 's closely connecfe.J with the tying of the qJiiiU, Inu 
uhat the coimeetiou is dees not appe.ir. Thus in fTujraiiival.l 3 or 4 days before tlie 
we.lding tlie hoy and gill are pUce’d under and the gf'mdi are tied, in this period 

tlicir liodie- are rubbed with batna and me/i'; rf/ (myrtle leaves ground and made into a paste, 
i; applied to their hands and feel. 

.\roong the Saddorai and Ki/rill'.ish I’ati iius of Hosbiilrpur the inngr'ni is unknown 
orhasbeeu reduced to asm ]>|pohservanee called //(ha or o!'/!'. (//' in which one day before 
the '.veddiiig the bridegroom’s fntlicr sends dry hn-a for tlie bride, Some, however, of her 
party, incltnling her yoniigei sister m any .dlier littlo girl of her family, go first by night 
to apply satnntt d hi'int to liis right tiiiger and he p.iys his sistcr-in-hiw-to-hp a few rnpees 
for her'tronhle a~ an act ..f courtesy. Tlie remaining hunt is sent back fi.r the bride to dr\ 
li.r hands and feet with. 

fn Si.ilkot this usage is called jmind. A few days hefoic the wedding each 
p.iru distributes p/iaai/ii/n'e'/t. hoiled nheat, (o its kinsmen after applying oil to tlie bride 
or bvidgeroom iu this «Ue ■. — Tlie boy or the girl is seated on a klwrd (basket 1, below which 
,1 lamp is lit. The nminnfolk sing an.l snlidtjuii (women whose hushaiuls are alive) apply oil 
to the lieads of tlic boy and girl. They also put a little v'alttn on their hands and ruh 
the rtiiiainder on the I'lody. .\ iji'uid is then tied to their Iiands and from that day a knife 
is kipt iu tl e boy’s hand so that he may not le overtaken hy demoniacal influences He is 
also precluded from bathing or even going to a lonely place at any distance from his house 
The gild’s father also puts an iron hangle on her hmid. Singing and beating of drums 
! egin fiom the .lav of tl e noufiin or i, . hy inifnyi women who sing such songs as the 
. I'ljiii lIiiiII'I Bviiga. Llu-nifi''!-'' wurni-ttna and ,Sa 'ii a-, sung byManlaii GlniMm 

li ’si'd. I 'lie day l.efo’e tl.e relations ,'Ssiiidde, i.‘ . on the »'f? day, tee bid ie and bride 
groem's l.aiids are j.iiiiiti-d wilh oitvy di who h is also distributed :o the kinsfolk, til the 
L.u-.iiien too ap, dy //n.h’i fU to tinir ban 's tier the Tii'‘i/‘i-' ij hi . . are tied to the mili, sieve, 
w iitii'.wiiig ijial.it, wa ' 1 r-p ci.nra itie 

liibi'.dkol aii'n i.uih.t g^/(ti''f qltni'ol . hhai'Un i, perfj. lived af'er iniddav 'iii the 
I iluWing way - Tl.i hiolhfr' v iii .-f the h ,y ,on.i i.tlmi i',.maii piifs a pitcher on her 
t...vd, ^ 'a^> hi. ad is plueed uii the pit.T.er a'ld eovtje-l wilh a piece ot red cloth (sdfiil. 
1 his v.'oman is acLon.pamcd t.y hei hus'unad md the'r .fcpnrfa - are tied tegether. 4ccom 
panled by several other vTomei. trey then gc to a well and the boy’s sister-indaw takes the 
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SrcUON' — lllN'Dl OUATll OU'Li:'rA\XE‘-'. 

Death <'b5tjrvaUCL‘s ui tlu' Fuajah arc said (m he liascJ un twiT distinct 
si.'heme' id' ritual, .uie \'oilif>, (lie other based on tlio Pnrfhi t. 

lu the ^ edit- eeremony tlic liody of ihf deco.tsed, w.i^tu’l and Vr 
clothed in new clothes, is taken to Ihc |d.afv ".I cd'iikiIioii on ,i bier. There 
in the shiirnsJui i 'ihnwi .place of evemation. a te'li hi reetanpnlar pit for 
saerificial firel some d feet deep is dim', and Dm i'niioial iivre, of aJidk, 
or, ni the case of tile iich, of sandal wood, )s >/■* up id it. On 
Ihc pyre the body is laid and nioic wood jihic.'i! (ucr it, Wlmn the 
llames rise hi<.xh, four uieti recite w<,/ f cos from the Te,/ r, an 1 al hw 
end of each ini'iff', at the syllable «7i'o/b;, eaib easts into t!ic lire 
an ublalion of (ih> mixed muI b caninlior, salTron, a nd other aromai i. -. 

The ivei.olit of iihi, if throivn into the lire in the obl.ition--, numbering 
fSt 111 all, luusi cijual that of Die corpse or at leas! :1 ' .s?r . \\ le u 

all the oblations have lieen in ide, and tlm d.'ad b.idi- is eoinpleiidv 
coiisiiincd, all Die deeased’s frii.uid- and relation- baibe in a lank or 
river, and return home After evpr..?sino tlieir i ondoh'iice. seme return 
lioino, others help the survixovs to e|i.> vn and pnrifv i lu.dr liouse and jiei'fonn 
a great ; whieii beino over, all Dm members of Dm li nmebold 

and their friends offer up pruyeis to the Almighty ou bidirilf id’ the 
deceased'’- soul and tliemsel ve.s. The hnvdn m iv be prolonge-d a few 
days, ill order to purify ibe air of the lioii-e. On the ;lvd or 1th day 
the ceremony of is pel form..d. ;ind in llii- the bone-' of 

the deceased arc picked out of llic ashes and thrown into a river. 
.\fter this nothing is done bn- the deecased. Hut if the ruembt v- of 
his family are people of means, they give money in id ns to tim poor 
or to some charitable' laoveuieut or start n school, orphanage, iada 
oarln etc., at their own e.xpeiise, to eommemoram the memory of the 
departed. 

]>itclier from li'd-'ia dVs he. 1-1 .111*1 ;'Vd- 05 It ■>’t the lli*- wiforirn’i tiiM: 

Hater from tho 've'l in ‘hi' I .in-l r* • .» i-' vaiyiit. i • • J ntiin,- i.. i 'lie d 
: ht' Im-lmnl I'D' ^ p’’ if f'r- <n w;i'« r ■ n !.i« nif* ' )■< a 1 .m i r. . m n- t 1 if i'ON l,'i laf. 
i’iio «*"nc iWvj: u' ti * -i'’ '>■ I'lut ns J - 

.!/ ' -h 'U h’ 

W'lh , ■th r ft (/' ir 

ll ,,?! 7’,'h .if ^>hllj l. ,f 1/ >!, 

n hr-- //". 

.V <<h d' fii a ' rfr' 

U' lh '' ' h " ' >- aKhi " •fo, d < 

When iltPk r« A' ll IDO lDd’iS“ { ii' -ai’.* .ff 'nui.s t’he j'.' r hr* -vi .I’l'l :i /'/A* i ; (WvO 
M.pp r . >i ala- lie ‘os wMe iIi* l> \> d: ti. m ut tluliru-*’. 

.\,lrer til*' 'J- ‘ »' D- > 1-* ’ ' - t :i 3 ' ■ , t < ‘'A" i h .‘i ^ ai.-i • 

ininp is lU hen* a’ ii it 'IhenliMi' 1 at- i n ’‘'I- I'l-'l • j\ hta ht-:i 1 I’ 

Honien nil 'tand lOuiDl ill*' / anD iid'A''- w»‘-* ** -. . -.I'.Uei.D i'n|-pLr> diit ' 

the \e-a''i ' on*ai'i'Dg tic: * ni'h A nip*'*, i* ils piv.-i -ini-i-i*. ■> . i**.- .ii;J i lii.. t-* 
taken D} ‘he barrjef All tii*' h o-'in o tn’- : ti »* a'i' ij, Mi^ Dhor inetimi 

ills T ifet f 'I'th', After the b has bathe*! tin. d jr d*. r c t • 13 d • , bt I'i a P.h ; I •' autl t ii,3 a ^ ’■> 
r*' Jiid h’' i Qs I cf a -Ct H\- v.-i^u j * ..p- tivj.o th L an i l‘r..ah- - jd ' 

The /k ,.6;^ isthen I’s-civ*.-! and A.' ' 'i'-ii ■ ' [■ \ ,\ii‘ ~ 1 ht-reaftf-T' c* : ‘ uiu 

perPijiis join tiiC ae Id.ng ••roi:-.:-''. a \^ }>*'n - • his ‘Uj ar^nre 1 . h ' IjoasG 

^ho trid'srooin iroan»g the m *re, 1.:- br.rdier'-i vva** pat^ antj.u uv .M-c hia tyts and i la 
giSHT the in ire’o n 'Hs* t osac' thtir in*-' ihc ^uug ''*ii this acc t.- uu : : 

K'' k'‘jh -ii-i n 'T'-’ I *•; 

IT*>g (/•/*-• rinr -'f 

Uh bro'Jier h.t meste 'Aj.it ihuu ^ive>t tort.i h.j- ;..ji I . ■ i f.,, 

Icedio^ her s^ilh ’ 
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Hindu death ohsermnees. 

The other rites, observed by all the Hindus in general, follow the 
(ran'if Purdna Taorta Valih S-nrit and other i^mrUis, which are believed 
t' be based upon old Hindu bnoks, such as the Qrihff a Suva's and 
Bra ini'in (Jrint}id<(. In this, the popular ritual, the body is washei*, 
clothed and taken to the crematorium as in the Ved’o rite, with only 
this difference that a panch r.ttnd (small piece? of gold, silver, brass, 
coral and pearl) is thrust into its mouth, while it is being washed, 

and four pinilas (balls of flour or boiled rice) are offered at four 

different places, while it is being carried from th • house to the crema- 
torium. A son or near kinsman of the deceased is singled out to go 
through all the death ceremonies, and in common parlance he is called 
karmi-dJiarnn. He has to go barefoot and sleep on the ground for 
11 days. AVhon the body bis readied the burning place the pyre is 

built generally of ilhdic wood without the redt, and the corjise is burnt 

without going through the havan described above. The kapdl Itiryn 
or breaking of the skull is pcrfoimed by the knrmi-dharmi. After it 
all return, wash their elotlms and bodies at a tank or well and offer 
up {ilanjali (an offering of water miN:ed with sesamum seedsl ci. 
behalf of the deceased’s soul. 

But the karmi-cUanni bis still to go through many other cere- 
monies. He places a ghor^ for a male, and a chdfi for a female, on a 
pipa', tree, supported by its trunk and two bi’anidies, with a hole in the 
bottom which is hxistdy stopiped by a few bknles of kiisha grass, so 
that the water may dribble through. This pot be has to fill with 
water twice daily for 10 days. B^'sides this, he has to go through 
two other daily ceremouies ; the piuda or offering balls of boiled rice 
in the morning, and that of lighting an earthen lamp and placing it 
on a tripod of three small kana.s or reeds in the evening. On t*'e 4th 
day the ceremonies of as'hl sane’ a>/a and the c'^afurfUk s'^rndkaH are 
performed. Food with dakshna is given to a .Maha-Brahraan and the 
deceased’s bone... are picked out of the ashes and sent to Hardwar to be 
thrown into the sacred Ganges. 

The tlisdln or shaving of all the members of the family and 
washing clothes is gone through on the lOth day. 

The Hryd Jc.irmd and pindi chhed ceremonies are perlormed 
on the 1 Itb day. In the former, ;««</«•» are offered on behalf of the 
soul, and food and shaiya, which consists of a cot, a pair of shoes, an 
umbrella, some pots and ornaments, are given to the Malia-Br,ahman 
for the sake of the de.id. In th • giedi chh d tie:" Pindii or ball re- 
presenting the deceased’s soul is cut into three p rts an I each is mixed 
with three other balls representing bis fatlier, grandiath’ r and great- 
grandfather if they are dead. It should not be peformed if he died 
without male issue or un narried, but sirae people do not observe this 
restriction. The hdrah is perforra-ed on the 12th day. In this cere- 
mony 12 ghardi or clidlh (as deceased was a male or a female) filled 
with water, and each covered .vitli a s nail piece of clith, a mathd (a 
large cake of wheat flour cooked inyft'ora gan I'ord (a large cake of 
sugar; and some pice are given to Brahmans. 

The brail ma-bio/a is performed on the 1 5th day in the case 
of a Brabtuau or K-sbatriya and ou the 17lh iu the case of a Ivuver 
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caste. Food with dahhnid ftw'o pice at least as a fee or present' is 
given to l.S or 17 Brahmans. With this ends the ccre ' ony. 

If the family of the deceased is ',vell-t)-d », it gives a Brahman 
food every day in the morning only for one year ; or el'C distri'mfes 
neia^'s ov laddu -SCn in number with some pice a' among the 
Brahmans. Hindus bpl'eve th.at the s-ml of departed has to walk a 
long distance for one ye.nr to reacdi the court of Dhartna Riij. 

Obsen-niices before anil ah fleith. 

When a person is in extremis he should be made to give away some 
grain; money and a cow in charity.’ and a pinifii is -out for to recite 
verses from the Biihan Snfan'iir-i dai and Bf/'ipirof Gita. 

If the sufferer should recover after all this has been done he is asked 
what he desires and his wish, whatever it mav be. is sorupuh usiy fiiltilh'd, if 
that be possible. If, however^ he shows no signs of im]n'ovetneTit, a space 
of ground near his ebirpdi (cot) (U- some other place, is smeared with 
cow-dung and some dab grass scattered over it. On ibis grass a sheet 
is spread; and the dying person lai<l on it. with his fee! to the ca-ty and 
his head resting on the lap of his or her eldest son or revt-of-kin. Some 
Ganges water is very commonly drojrped into liis month, together with 
one or two tnhi leaves, and, especially if he is a urm of advanced age, a 
little gold When death ensues, the corpse is i-overed with a eloth and 
its face turned toward.s the Ganges. It is e.^treinely ir.anspicions to die 
on a bed and in Rohtak it is believed that the soul will in that event be 
re-born as an evil spirit. 

In Jind the dying man is laid on the ground and grain money, a 
cow &c are given away in alms according to his means witli his own 

^The orflindo.t tIiih ar .‘‘ 1 the GT jrift f i cow w};. I’rH-ns hr-'' OT*mmentf-(l 

with gold cr '-ilvfkr rlr;:?. while her no, 'k i-j crrlnn-ltd nri'l W'F ’• dv < o- < r^l n i*h a i f O'* i f 
new cloth — red In tlie c'tso of a fen a1». C'p]‘Or < in^ nro pi -.cod .i*- } f 'p. t •' 1 > ltd 

up ro the dvi* s p- w}i<^ crlve- 1 er to a V» ]na w' , p'-t’ s •! t* she a as* lead 

the dvlrg mnn bv the to -le world Tt Ion--” d-o p -v ‘-w •>. .d n,i*fr 
into the Vedwa’s li nd^. Thi*? corenvnv i*^ cn’l^d ^ .'f- of a i v ^ < r f.iiifarhi, 

* viaticum h Suh'eqnent'v iid M-e sr 1'. '-f ''ijr*. .'dh.Ph -obp - a'l.l 

nect'FSir’iea of ' f<‘, • S vt n : 'h" Vedw h I a'.’ly u fifi ta-tWi biwp o nt t 'linir a 

or fiTohl coin i' p'l.'fd 'n pvlin of dv'i-i:: «. a d'.f’*-*h r- •’ *’ ^ tnrn'rijt [i 

ffivt-n *0 t 1 e Vpd^^;^. h'l- tl, a ri'p is ? ''t o' «> r\<- i in :«’l p-ir'^i • *’ th- '‘'.nith 'Pis vcc -'iir 
comes fr m Si'ilk In Kanirn t' i- hp’*Pt rd th t le A]'..d*'> ui“h *r»*o 1 ;ti }in 

hand, throusrh tlte i f the C'-w - Bu'f i,\\ cr*— •, i\ 1* fp T? . * . .{ '*• d] iri]] i na'^i 

which is 1 O' ex 1 w rl 1 an ] h< o’-e >. .a.' !•.*.' o. ,* » dijn’' m 

wiihi ut the G’d «1 atov. Th'- ci-v -r •••"w ir.P l' v . r . Hr d m .n- .V*' • • .• s i 1 ,T-n]> 

called di>'a dharuar i 1 {jiifrd a’ d p‘ le * \ hv ^h** 1 j a I ‘h-* d-' ••• !'• I, u ••haw h, wii'.gii 

must la^t fwr lU 'livs X > Ticw u icii m iv ])p put i.i . durinj* h t: r. n- n 1 .i h iris out 

it is eenside^fd a lAad ' men. 

"In di' il wiif’i ‘I ch'l I nv» r 27 mouth’s of i -e, a 2 *" -wn up p'-- -u o- -m ’I o-i • ^ dv !> 
the oTGO d is f.r-* jilosN r d w’th cow- I’l’ij-. Thou x ^ ■ I r’ ; u h i*- tjiu 

a clotii is 1.0, d Oij t 1 'ha* t|i • d\iu,' p'*--o*i t ik u 'lo vi * ui ' 

pjin^ t i’va* 1-^ ' be ^ '-r I. j‘ ^ r ) L lu : I ’ OX-; . I f ^ il ’ I ; 1 [ ' : ; ? j .>"»7 / 7 r vf 

Or (ian"e-» water. w:» ’ errOd nl » tPiv pov], a-- pi*- ' hi- m n*h os m-? ' f.-, 

Swa’'Sa : Karnil In MnUin a 1 h* it , a PI y c.,‘ j P1 in vl ,'la 

porceUin b‘-ai '^re put 'nt • Ir- m «nth dr^c^-sif’d »/iv pu V ..tr ■ r anv- 

thina: g*ven by guru is al- placed i”. h.-^ iv. uMi. 

yo^e . — A Hindu must n--*, be ailowni t''> die n a h' d or err.Ti ‘namo\as’tis>,up- 
pi^sed that the 'J'til in 'epirat.U" itsHf t’ m the * dv :n wh -h * is ^ -j-p ra‘F I, • * jut-- 
another b>ly whicii leid> r to the ab jlo .-f h’j-^s d- H*iur i f. »• it. hu^ :f d/iuj u n 
to expire on a bed he would be obliirel m eirry it wi*^h him wherever he went, which jf- uiav 
be easily supposed would be very iuconvenient. 
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hands. This is called the eJihdya dan or akMri ddn (last gift) and is 
supposed to avert the agonies of death so that the djiug person either 
recovers or dies without further suffering. 

In Kuln, according to a highly idealised aecount which can only 
apply to the highest castes, when a man is on his death-bed 7 species of 
grain, satndja, some iron, wool, salt and money are put before him, and 
he is made to give these articles as his last alms or nnt-ddn ; a cow 
haitarni is also given. The scriptures alreadv mentioned are read. If 
the sick man recovers the alms go to a Brahman, otherwi-e thev are 
taken by the family aehdraj, whose office is hereditary. Where it has 
no achdrai, the ddn is given to a N^th and the cow to the local god 
When dead, a dipok ddn or a gift of lamp is made and n pam'li-ratan 
(a collection of 5 metals) is put in the mouth, a sanWi (conchi is blown 
to make the death known to the neighbours, and the near relations 
are also informed. 

Functions of the chief mourner. 

The next of kin or nearest agnate of the deceased is, it may be 
said, ex-officio his chief mourner. In Amhala he is commonly called 
the knrmi dharmi or in Si^lkot Ihnngitodld,'^ 

After the death he shaves his head, beard and moustache, leaving 
Only ihelodi or scalp lock, bathes, as already described, puts on a clean 
loin-cloth and turban, and for a period of It days eschews leather shoes 
hut not those of cloth or jute. 

In theory the chief mourner is a Br,ihm4charva until all the intes 
due to the dead have been completed. It remits from this his status 
that he must avoid several ceremonially impure acts, such as sexual 
intercourse, eating more than once a day, and taking medicine. He 
should bathe at least twice daily, and pmctise other ablutions. He 
should also avoid sleepiug too long and, more especially, sleeping any- 
where hut on the ground. Lastly he ought to abandon secular business 
for a time and meditate on God day and night. 

If the deceased has left a widow, she loosens her hair. Moreover 
she is, for a time, ceremonially in pure and must not sleep on a bed or 
touch anv household utensil. For 13 days, and until she has bathed in 
the Ganges or Jamn4, she may only eat once a day. 

' He SA«»(7/trfl'Za' or chief tnonrner (a person who 'b most nearly related to the decen«ed 
or who by common nsaee has the risrht to perform tluB furctionl doffs Ms clothes, sets his 
head and face shaved clean and then bathes in order to pnrify hini-elf from the defilement 
of the barber’s tonch. Ail the younger male relatives of the deceased also got the r heads 
and faces shared in honour of his death. The hTiungiiodJd then puts on a dhoii, parnd and 
turban of pure white cloth and a sacked thread, and performs haran fa sverifice to fire) and 
tamjealpd giving a few alms to the achdraj who appears at the lameutahle scene of 
monming. 

In Mnltan the body i» bathed having its head towards the north and feet to the south. 
Then it is shrouded in white cloth if a male and in red if a female. A Mausuri coin is 
tied to the shroud. 

The corpse is then washed and wrapped in a piece of ceremonially now cloth, is placed 
on a kind of state bed called vimdn. Several other costly coverings of silk and mnslin are 
placed over it in order to show the high social status of the bereaved family. In the case 
of the death of an elder the vimdn or litter wliich is constrncted of a plank of wood and 
several strips of bamboo, is decorated with artificial flowers and birds. Before starting all 
the women of the household, in partienlar the daughter-in-law and grand dan^hter-in-law 
Walk round the litter and do obeisance gpving alms to the family barlcr. ° 
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Id Amb^la 2 copper coins wrappel in red cloth are thrown over her 
husband^s bead to indicate that her married life is now over. In Mont- 
gomery 2 garments of red ciotb (given by her own parents/ and 2 of 
white (given by her parents-in-law) are put on by the widow on the 
11th and 13th days respectively. 

In Jind directly after death has ensued the deceased's son sits down 
on the ground ne.ir him and places his knee under his liead — an usage 
called (lend. In some places a lighted lamp is also held by the son. 
He then ‘sits in kirid’ [kind hiithnd), changes all his clothes and puts 
on fresh ones which in the case of well-to-do people are of wool. 

Before cremation all the sons and grandsons of the deceased get 
themselves shaved— kurtodnd — in Jind, Bhakkar and elsewhere, 
but the usage is not universal. Thus in Gurgaon only the eldest or 
youngest son may shave or one of his kins nen may do so, but in some 
villages all the sons shave. In this district the hair shaved off is placed 
underneath the cloth spre id on the arthi and taken to tlie burning 
ground. 

If, in Gurgaon, the deceased’s wife is alive she breaks her bangler 
in token that she has lost her suhdj on her husband’s death. This is 
called suhdg utdrnd. These bangles ace also placed on the arthi, like 
the hair. In Karmil she also unties her knot of hair, breaks and throws 
the pieces of her bangles and her uose-ring on to the corpse, with which 
they are wrapped up in the shroud. The other females of the household 
also discard their ornaments. 

Soon after the death the body is washed, a man’s corpse being 
washed by men and a woman’s by women. The water for washing the 
dead shoubl be drawn in a particular way : tlie chief mourner ought to 
take a pitcher and rope, go to a well and bathe. Then, without drying 
his body or changing his waist-cloth, he should draw a second pitcher 
full of" water, using only one hand and one foot,- and carry it home to 
wash the corpse. If the deceased was a man of high caste, the iildk is 
applied to his forehead, a jmeo placed round his neck and a turban tied 
round his head. The bi^dy is invariably clothed : a man being dressed in 
white and a married woman, whose husband is alive, in red called 
chunilri A widow is also shrouded in roi doth, but n.> ornaments arc 
used, whereas a wife who.se husband is still living is deckeil in all her 
finery,’ a new set of bangles b-ing put on her wrists, her teeth blackened 
with mnsi, her eyes (larkeu'-’d with antimony, her nails stained with 
henna, and a hindi fastened on her forehead. The old are dressed with 
sped 1 care. If tlie death occur too late for the body to be burnt before 
sunset it is kept in the house for the night, during which some 5 or 10 
of the deceased’s kinsmen watch the corpse. 

» So t-io for example in Bannn before ihe crematiun all the Jeceaaod’s chiljreti aad 
grainl-chil Iren oet tucir heal,, inoa laches an.l forebeacU sbavr-d aud very often the man 
n bo performs t!-.e Jcirya eots all ti.e bai- ol bis body shaved. In. Wi .\hel if a father or a 
motiier dies, all ti.e sous, grai.deous and grtat-grands.jn9 get *heir monstacbes, beard and 
bead snaved, but the eytoro'vs are i.ot sbave.l at all. Only the eldest son is allowed to per- 
form the iirya. If an elder brother or uncle dies Without i»iue only he who performs b;-> 
iirya gels shaved 

s With the right hand alone : Karual. 

3 With 7 silver ornaments; and the gold nose-ring, if a wife ; the latter being remov- 
ed by the husband at tb . burning. 
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Tn Kulu if the death occurs early in the diy so that the cremation 
can be effected tliat same day^ a bier is made at once and after the 
corpse ha- been bithed anl the wr/# ; (death-bed) a.ni divdrpil 

(door) piitds have been offered, it is placed on it, and a shroud put on 
tlip body. Four ot the nearest male rel fives carry the bier to the burn- 
ing-plaee and mi I vay the bie is put do vn, a i'tsva '/2 pind being 

given and the mat on which the man died burnt. All the way grain, 
fruits and pice are thrown over the corpse, which is then taken to the 
burning-pace wh'sre the fourth pi-td is offered. A funeral pyre is 
then made, and when the corpse is put on it the 5th or clitd piad is 
given. On the corpse are piled big logs or wood to press it down and 
the pile is then set on tire, first by ^he A; /.••i/i-A: j/Yrt or man who gives 
the yiiiir/.s an 1 tiien by others,. All the netr relations and neighbours, 
(.specially the brothem, sons etc. of the deceased should go with the 
artlii. VVh-:*n the body is nearly burnt tbe skull cracks and the p irohit 
s, rinklcs water over the pile : this is called k<ipcU (brain) mo^'^sk or knpdl 
kiry i. Tae shr.ud is given to tbe nchdra'} and the other white cloth is 
given to the musicians or Dagis. When burnt to ashes, some on the 
very day of the burning and others on the third day wash away the 
ashes and t ike out the adhU , bones of the teeth and finger.-) which they 
keep carefully and send down to Hardwdr by one of the family or some 
reliable person. Some rape-seed and iron nails are spread on the burn- 
ing place. 

As a general rule, death is swiftly followed by cremation among 
the Sikhs and Hindus, but tliere are many notable exceptions. Thus, 
the memoei's of several religious .-eots and orders are buried, as also are 
very young children, and in certain eases exposure, especially by float- 
ing a body down a stroa u, is resort ul to. But whether destined to be 
burnt or buried the treatment of the corpse is much the same. 

The bier p 'lj'iov arthi^\ is made of the pieces of the bed on 
which tlie deceased lay prior to liis death, or of bamboo or fardsh wood. 
Upon it is laid tae hair saaved off by the next of kin, together with the 
wife's bangles if tne deceased leaves a widow, Over the hair is spread 
a sheet on which the body is laid. For persons of great age or sanctity 
a taiod/i^ replaces tbe anht. 

The Currying out of the corpse. 

After the body has been tied on to the bier the first pind ^ is 
placed on the deceased's breast, before the bier is lifted up. The bier 
is then lifted on to the shoulders of four near kinsmen of the deceased, 
the body being carried feet* foremost. As soon as it is taken out of 
the door of the house, a second pi, id is offered, the third being offered 
when it has passed the gate of the village or town, and the fourth at the 
^ By metathesis for rathi\^PlaUs). 

- Sanskr. vimd/ia, 

f.io 5 pDidi are all male briiely dour, ghi aud ia Juid 1 <y are prepared at the 
lime by the S' i ;i •»:’ !>a:ber’s wite aal carried ia a dish, thdl, by the diaha Brahman who 
also carries a gixrwd or has n full of water. 

Head foremost in Karnal : in which District, it is said, the bier is merely hailed a 
taui and ^inds again placed on it Then all the pinds \mq flung into the water aad^the 
bo.iy taken up agabi foremoat. 
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(jhardhati^ or adhmdrag or ‘ half way'’ between the gate and the burnitig 
ground. Before this fourth piad is offered water is sprinkled on the 
ground and the bier is set down, the first piad being replac- d by this, 
the fourth. This rite is called hdid d nd, or the ‘rest giving,' and the 
place of the halt i.s termed hinfdm, or ‘ the re.st ’ IK-rc too the bier is 
turned ronnd, so that the head of the corpse is now in front, thoagli 
the same four kinsmen continue to carry it The iif-h pi-'d is offered 
at the burning ground. These offerings are supposed to pacify the 
chits of Yd I/a ; the messengers of tlie god of death). The bier is si't 
down at the burning-ground, and thr eldest sou plasters a piec ■ of ground 
with cow-dung and writes the name of Ram seven times to invoke (Tod'’s 
help for the dead. On the same ground the cJiita, funeral pile, is raised 
and the body being placed on it a paiick'-ataiis (five wet .Is] oi gold, 
pearl, copper, silver and coral put in its mouth. In the case of a woman 
this is done at the house. 

Cremation : The ppre. 

The purest wood for the funeral pyre is sandal wciod, which is, how- 
ever, rarely used owing to its cost, piAili ory-(/i(/ being used instead, 
but a piece of white sandalwood is if possible placed on the pyre. 
Sometimes the wood is carried by ihe mourners themselves 

A pyre should be so constructed as to He due north and south, in a 
rectangular pit some % feet deep, resembling the vedi or pit for the sac- 
rificial fire. 

When the pyre has been eo upleted the fifth an 1 last pin.d is olfercd 
and any valuable shawl or other cloth removed from the corpse, and given 
to a sweeper or a ilaha- Brahman 

'J’he body is then unfastened, the cords which bind it to the bier 
being broken with one hand and one foot, and laid on ihe pyre. 

The body is I lid supine upin the pyre,* its hands being placed 
behind and so underneath it to prevent its being cruel in the future life. 

The shroud is torn near the mouth, and the pii.njr dai inserted in 
it, while chips of sandalwood with some //r 4-'' loaves are placed on the 
deceased'’s breast, 

A man then takes the burning grass in his hands and walks once 
right round the pyre, keeping it on his right hand, and tho.i turns back 
until he reaches the feet. Here he halts and throws the Imining gra-s 
on to the pyre. As soon as it is ablaze all piesent withdraw out of reach 
of the smoke until the body is almost consumed when the chief mimr- 
ner draws near again and pulling a bamboo out <if the li-r with it 
smashes the deceased^s skull.’ The smashing of the skull is s.dd to be 
due to the idea that the life of man is constituted of ten eh in'Uiis nine 
of which cease their functions at death, while the aciinn of the tenth 
{(Ihanjiye) continues for three days after death, causing the body to 
swell if it remain unhurt. The seat of this, the tenth, element is in 
the skull, which is accordingly smashed in oider to set it free. Finally 

* In Multan the gharnhan i- con-idereil ebjentlsl. Midway lo the crLu;at.,riu'.ii, the bier 
IS placed on the ground and tbe deceu'^ed'-a eMe-t -ou or the ont wh'» 's to perform thu 
Jcarm walk** round it thrice and breaks a pitcher full of uater, whd'h lie lias hronglit itb 
aim from his hoU'C. This is done so that if the deceased is in a trance he may i tea in lua 
senses on hearing the noise. 

* ‘ So that it may see the sun ’ in Multan. 

’ He then throws the stick over the corpse bejondits feet. 
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he pours over the skull a cup of gki, mixed with sandalwood aud 
camphor. This rite of smashing the skull is called kaptU kirid or ‘ the 
rite of the skull.’ 

Kdr dend. 

After this all the members of the funeral party take a piece of fuel 
and cast it on to the pyre ; and as soon as the body has been completely 
consumed one of them takes the bamboo which was used to smash the 
skull, and with it draws a line on the ground from the head of the 
corpse to its feet, keeping the pyre on his left in so doing.^ 

Mourning. 

After this line has been drawn all the deceased’s kin stand at his 
feet with clasped hands and the next of kin raises a loud cry of sorrow — 
ddh mdrnd. 

Tildnjali. 

After the dah all the men go to a river or well, where they bathe, 
and wash all their clothes, save those made of wool. The deceased’s 
kinsmen and others now take a handful of water and facing southwards, 
cast it on the ground, saying his name and got. With this water sesame 
is mixed, whence it is called tildnjali. Or a little water mixed with 
sesame is distributed in the name of the deceased. 

In former days a sidpd or mourning assembly lasted 10 days, but 
now-a-days it is held only for one day, when the women beat their 
breasts. But on the death of a full-grown man it lasts for several days 
and the wife of a Bhat leads the mourning, and for this she gets a fee 
which may vary from an anna to Re. 

la Sid,lkot cremation is called sanshdra and when the corpse is laid 
on the pyre its face is bared in order that the women of the family may 
have a last look at it. After pouring gJn and panchratnl into the 
mouth the face is covered with the shroud. A piece of wood is then 
thrown over it from west to east and several logs of wood and splinters 
of sandal wood are placed on it. Before applying fire to the pile, the 
bhungiwdld performs a havan under the directions of the achdruj. Then 
a lighted torch is brought to him, but before he takes it, it is customary 
for him to show his grief by uttering mournful cries, and following 
his example all the near relatives present also weep. Then taking the 
torch the bhungiwdld sets fire to the four corners of the pile and walks 
round it four times throwing pieces of wood into it while the achdraj re- 
cites mantras. His example is followed by near relatives of the deceas- 
ed. The women now leave the scene and collect on the banks of a river 
or tank to bathe, but the rest of the processsionists wait until the skull 
cracks. This is called the kirpdl kirya ceremony. After it they proceed 
to make their ablutions, but only at a few yards from the burning pile 
and they sit down again to perform the straw breaking ceremony. 

In this the achdraj recites aloud a "t antra ending in the familiar 
words yatra de tatra gachhate ‘ whence he came, thither he goes’ At 
the end of this mantra every one takes a straw, breaks it in two and 

' A somewhat similar rite is found in iluitan. There ‘ they walk round the pyre three 
times and return home. On their way back at about 30 or 40 paces from the crematory 
they sit with their backs towards it and each draws a circle before him. Then the achdrai 
recites some manfrai and they break a straw or bid farewell to the deceased for 
ever.’ 
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throws it backwards over his head. But the hhungtwdtd throws his 
straw without breaking it, thus showing that some connection still sub- 
sists between himself and the deceased. 

After purifying themselves of the pollution of having carried a 
corpse they all return to the door of the deceased’s house, though no 
person may enter it as it is still defiled. Finally everybody leaking 
leave of the relatives of the deceased returns to his own house, where it 
is usual to sprinkle water upon the clothes in order to completely purify 
oneself. 

It is not until all these funeral rites and formalities have been 
accomplished that the people of the house are allowed to take any food, 
for they have neither eaten nor drunk anything since the moment that 
the deceased expired. Alt these practices are most rigorously observed. 

After the above ceremonies the deceased’s relatives spread a carpet 
or mat on the ground publicly and sit on it the whole day. Friends and 
acquaint'’ nces of the bereaved family come from far and near to sit on 
the mat in order to express their grief at the death as well as to condole 
with the relatives. This is called ,«)««« or carpet spreading. The 
same cour.se is followed by the women of the family, but they spread a 
carpet in their own house and perform sidpd, in which a hired woman 
of some low caste {sidpd ki ndiit^] sings dirges and the women joining 
in the chorus, beat their thighs, naked breasts and heads in measured 
time. 

At night several caste-fellows of the deceased sleep on the ground 
in his house in his honour. Every day for 4 days early in the morning 
all the males of the family utter loud cries which are followed by the 
weeping of the women. 

If the death takes place late in the evening or at night then all the 
funeral ceremonies are postponed till the next morning and the corpse is 
kept Indoors. But a stick just as long as the length of the deceased’s 
body is placed beside the dead, in fear, perhaps that the corpse may not 
get longer. 

On returning from the burning ground in Jfnd the members of the 
party bathe at a tank and wash all their cotton clothes to purify them- 
selves, while the Nai gives th?m ntm leaves, which they put in their 
mouths. On arriving at deceased’s house they sil in front of it in two 
rows through which the Nai passes pouring out water, which is also 
supposed to effect purification. T1 en they return to their homes. 

As a rule no food is conked in the deceased’s house on the dav of 
death. Those who have married sons and daughters receive food from 
th^m. But elsewhere, as in Jind, any relative may supply the family with 
food, kliichri (rice and pulse), flour and rjlii in case the deceased was an 
adult and sugar and rice also in case he was an old man. This pro\ision 
is called karwd battd or ‘ bitter food ’ and the remains of it are nut kept 
but distributed among the poor. In Gurgaon if the deceased was a 
Brahman uncooked khichri (a mixture of dJidl and rice), pulse and flour 
'.re brought by his j :jmdns and if he was a Mahtijan they .are purchas- 
ed from the Lazar, if the deceased was a man of any other tribe Ibis 
food is sent by some of his relations. "When it is cooked a gauqards 
‘ Lit., a woman of the Nai or barber caste, 
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(some loaves of bread given to a young cow) is given. After this the 
man who has performed the funeral rites takes his food and is followed 
by other members of the family. 

T1 e man who has to perform funeral rites cannot wear woolen 
clothes but only a dhoti (waist cloth), nor is he allowed to wear leather 
shoes. He spreads a cloth before his house door and sits there for the 
whole day. Those who come to pay a visit of condolence stay with him 
for a short time and then leave him after expressing sympathy with him 
and the other heirs of the deceased. 

A little before sunset this man goes for gl itbharnd a second 
time. He fills a pitcher after taking a bath and then returns to his 
house, but it is not necessarv that a pandit should accompany him 
in the evening. In tlie evening an earthen lamp is lighted on the 
place where the deceased breathed his last The wick of this lamp is 
made so long that it may be sufficient to last for ten days. 

In Bannu after burying a child or burning a person when the 
people return home they call a Machhani or waterman’s wife to the door 
and give her a heap of corn. This ceremony is called heri hhdrd. By it 
the right of crossing the river in the lower regions is secured to the 
deceased. 

fitm hi patti chaidnd. 

The funeral party now returns to the village, accompanied by the 
■Nai who has plucked a branch of a riiai tree. From this every one 
takes a leave before he enter* the \illage, and this he chews, and then 
spits out a* a token th.at all contamination has been removed; or to 
accept aro'her exjilanation, to invoke a cnrse on those who wilfully 
failed to attend the funeral. 

The actual funeral cerenmnics are closed by a chuudhri or other 
elderly man saying, after the members of the paity have sat for a time 
close to the deceased’s house, Bhdtpo dhoti sukhdo, 'Brothers, change 
your olotlies.’ 

After the moi of the house have returned from the funeral, the 
women headed by the deceased’s wife or mother Tn the ease of i man, or, 
in the case of a woman, by her daughter-in law) or by his nearest female 
rela^i^eA go to bathe weeping anil singing mournful dirges as they go. 
After bnthiug thev return in moist clothes to the deceased’s house and 
leaving his heir there go to their own homes. There they take a ihudh 
■jshuhi, bath of pnriFcation, and then resume their ordiniiry duties, 

Tl e Nai row obtains from a Knmliar all the articles required for 
the g at, trgelher with those required for burning the biTup at the spot 
where the deceased died. These articles include some dab grass, jeonan, 
sesame, milk, Gange- water, an earthen jar, and ta ni eaves. The 
chief mouiner accompanied bv a Nai tikes these to a well by whifh he 
hangs a jar,- fu'l of milk and sweet water or s'mply water, in a chhi-.hd 

^ She takfs \v:‘h ] ev tbe errass \\Lich was spread uD.i'lrr the deceased's death-bee. 
and the ear*, en vf>5el nsM 'n ^'ashia^ the corpse, and casts th se away outside tne 
villag^e This is calhd piila uthdnd 

2 A ffhard in the case of male, and a chdtiiTi that of a female : Ambala In Kangt*' 
this jar is called c%oaru and is hung on a stake of paldh wood fixed firmly in the ground 
in front of the door. 
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or net on the trunk and two branches of a tree, which the spirits are 
supposed to hiunt. A small hole is made in tlie bottom of the pitcher 
and stuffed ?,’ith <^ah grass so that the water may trickle slowly to the 
ground. Hence it is called dhorrn (from dJntr a .streamt in Jind. In 
Gurgaon certain trees are set apirt for this rite, which is known as ghat 
marnd and for which certain mantras -ax e prescribed. 

A little before sunset this jar must be refilled, after the chief 
mourner has bathed, but tiie pandit need not accompany him. The jar 
has to be tilled thus twice dally for Iff days. In the evening too a lamp 
has to be lighted at the place where the breast* of the corpse was or near 
the sjjot where the death occurred.^ This lamp must be turnished with 
wick enough to last iff d lys,’* aud it must be kept burning day and 
night for that ])eriod, to light up the path of the departed spirit through 
Yama-Loka. A small tiro must also be kept burning there. 

At the same time a lam[) is lighte'd ami [daced on the ground out- 
side the dead man's house. Clo.se to it but <m the public road must 
also be placed a tikoni or tripod of reeds, tied together in the middle, on 
top of which is placed a oup full of water and milk but with a hole in it. 
All this is done while a pandit lecites mantras. This is repeated on the 
two following days, a new l.iiup aiid tikoni being required each day. 
In .\mbala this oh.servancc is rep.alcd daily for ll) days. 

Next day the karnm-kartd (one who gives the pinds). after bathing, 
cooks some rice to make three pinds on which pieces of betel nut and 
black wool are placed. A jar containing wafer, milk and ghi is placed 
on some sand in the oompouud on a teapoy ; ami a very minute hole 
made in the Ijottom of the jar to let the water out slowly, aud huska 
(sacred grass, is put lit the jar. )q each of the nine subsequent 
days only one pind is given and more water is poured in the jar 
to keep it full. A lamp is kept buruing for nine days and the 
(iariiT purdn is rea 1 by the pri '.=t to the audience, who offer money 
to the lamp, which go’s to the priest. On the tenth day the lamp 
is taken away by a Nath who gets As. 1, and the other things 
are tiirown into a river or stream, everybody has his bead shaved and 
washes his clothes ; on the llth day the ..ptndi harm is performed : a 
bed, umbrella, shoes, a cow, cooking utensils, a suit of clothes and 
jewelry being given to the achdmf. 

In Multan on the day after the kiria some more wood is thrown 
on the pyre so that any pirt of the body iinburnt may be completely 
cremated. 


Soharni. 

Kanets and other low castes give one pinii every third day, putting 
the pind in a hollow piece of w to 1 ami taking it to the river, where the 
karm-kartd holds it by one end .in 1 a carpenter by the other, the latter 

’ Whenoo it a. allel rhhifl I ’" i or ‘ breiit lacp’ ; .I£ad. 

’In Kaiigr* tliis lamp, c illei tlie dnr,i diariara, is said to be placed by the head of the 
corpse; and tbe wick inn-t n it li" rci-cv ■! ir i, iti,aa-.p .-I ms if it fail *0 last the 10 days. 
Bith this lamp an I th- ehatni a;-,‘ t ik-ii .at I be Cvpinti ni of UiB to days to the river 
sile, or to a spring, or pUcei under a 4 ir or pipal tree. 

^ Called the datdhi in JInd, 


PFIFP 
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cutting the wood at the middle and thus the pind is dropped into the 
water. Water is brought from the river in a pot, with which to knead 
some flour which is given to cows. Then a goat is killed and relatives 
and neighbours are fed. This is called sarcUid. 

After the funeral a pandit is sent for in Gurgaon to ascertain the 
soharni and terami days. 

The soharni, also called astat sanchi^ (or in ordinary speech phul 
chugnd) is performed on the third dav after the death, provided it does 
not fall on a Bhadra, pawhaK, a Saturday or a Tuesday, in which case 
it is observed on an appropriate day. 

The deceased'’s kinsmen go in a body to the pyre and there cook 
rice and pulse, each in separate vessels. A pind is then placed by the 
deceased’s skull, and eight halis - set round it in as many different 
directions. 

The bones of the deceased, which are universally called phut, ® are now 
picked up with an elaborate ceremonial. First of all the chief mourner 
picks up three, using only his thumb and little finger. These he places 
in a platter of leaves and then all those present collect the remaining 
bones. Secondly, the ashes are collected with a wooden hoe. Tnen the 
bones are washed in a harel (the lower half of a pitcher) with milk and 
Ganges water. Lastly eight stakes are driven into the ground on 
either side of the pyre. 

The bag in which the remains are placed should be of red cloth 
for a woman and of white for a man. But in Jind only the bones of 
the hands, toes and the teeth are gathered into a fhg'i. a purso of silk 
or of deer-skin, and then taken to the Ganges or Pihewa tirath. In the 
Kurukshetra and Devadharti on the Jumna this rite is not observed. 

The rest of the ashes are collected into a heap, about which 4 pegs 
are driven into the ground, and round these cotton thread is tied. 

The bones are carried by a kinsman, a Brahman or a Kahar. 

But in Montgomery the bones are not picked up until the ith dav 
and they are then sent to the Ganges, while the ashes are cast into any 
running water. On the other hand in Robtak the Jats if well-to-do 
are said to despatch both bones and ashes to the Ganges while those of 
people dying of leprosy are cast into the Ja nna,^ while rounl Tohana 
in Hissar the ashes are merely piled up in the crematorium. 

Hindus dwelling in the Kurukshetar do not send the bones to the 
Gauges but bury them in an earthen vessel after they have been washed 
with milk and Ganges water. This is a purely local custom. 

* Asthi tanchaya in some parts. 

’ The Mi consWs of a little rice aud pulse pat in a dona, or platter of leaves. 

’ The only exception is in Mnitan (vliore the bones are called goli. To ‘ pick np ' the 
bones is chngna in Panjabi. ’ 

* Distance ia not a factor in the matter since in Bbakkar all Hin dns send the boneg to 
tne uangea. 
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In Kulu among the higher classes the astii (bones) should be taken 
to the Ganges within a year of the death. The man who takes them 
eats only onee a day, because the pdfai is considered to have been 
renewed at this time. These bones are taken from the place of crema- 
tion and in an earthen pot put in a hollow of a tree or wall. When 
despatched they are wrapped up in silk cloth and hung round the 
bearer^s neck. If he is not one of the family, he is paid about Ks. 5 
as remuneration in addition to the fee for the dan-pun at Hardwdr and 
his expenses on the journey. On reaching HardwSr the bones are east 
into the river and alms are given. Some water is taken home, where 
it is called Gangajal and worshipped. Brahmans are fed on his return 
and some cloth, cash and grain are given to paroltit. 

The pinds. 

In addition to the 5 pincfi offered during the actual funeral, other 
pinds, which are believed to constitute the body of the dead man, are 
subsequently offered. 

After the bones have been sent to tbe Ganges all the kinsmen 
return to the spot where the ghat is hanging. Then a patch of ground 
is plastered over and as m&nj pinds offered as days have elapsed since 
the death. And from this day onwards a Brahman is fed at this same 
spot, or given 10 days’ supply of uncooked food. 

After the phul ehugnd is over in Jind, the eldest son or he who 
performs the hirid harm has a hatha (reading) of the Gardr Purdna 
recited by a Brahman at the deceased’s house for 10 days among 
Vaisyas and for 13 among Brahmans, Kayasths and J^ts ; and some 
money is spent on this hathd by the members of the family and 
kin. 


Of pdtah or impurity. 

Corresponding to the sutah or ceremonial impurity which ensues on 
birth is the pdtah or hh it, sometimes erroneously called sutah which 
ensues on a death. In theory the period of this impurity is 10 days 
among Brahmans, 12 among Khatris, 15 among Vaisyas and a month 
for Sudras, but it is now in practice l^i days among all classes, or less 
according to the degree of relationship : e.g. the death of a kinsman in 
the 4th degree involves for 10 days, and that of one in the 10th 

degree for 1 day only. 

Pdtah extends in theory always to kinsmen of the 7th degree. 

These rules are, however, subject to many variations. For instance 
in Sialkot the Mit lasts only from the day of death to the 11th day 
and no outsider ventures to eat or drink in the deceased’s house during 
this period. 

But in Bahawalpur the family in which a death has taken place is 
held to be impure for 1 3 days, and other Hindus do not eat or drink 
with any of its members. The impurity extends to all the descendants 
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of the common ancestor for five generations : thus if F dies all the des- 
cendants of— 

A 

I 

D 

I 

E 

are ceremonially impure. After the 1 3 days the members of the family 
remove this impurity by bathing, washing their clothes or putting on 
new ones, and by re-plastering their houses. A person affected by 
the hjiit or impurity is called Ihittal. 

In Bhakkar tahsil the rules are the same, but the period is only one 
day on the death of a child of 6 months, 3 days on that of one of 5 years, 
6 days if he was lU years old and 1.‘5 days in the case of all persons 
whose age exceeded 10 years. ^ It is removed by breaking old earthenware, 
as well as by washing clothes &c. On the last day an aehdraj is fed 
and after taking his meal he recites mantras whereby the house is 
purified. But in other parts of Mianw^li a family in which a child 
dies is impure for 8 days; and in all other cases for 11 days among 
Brahmans, 12 among Khatiis and 13 days among other Hindus. 

In Bannu the rule is that the pollution lasts for as many day's as 
there were years in the dead chihFs ag’e. If one more than seven years 
dies the pollution lasts for 13 days, and affects the descendants of the 
four higher generations. 

The Mrid ka'tn is p(‘rformed, at least in theory, on the close of the 
period of pollution. Thus in Gujranwdia it is performed by the eldest 
or youngest son on the 1 3th day, as the family is deemed to be in sutak 
(state of impurity) for 13 days. This im]iurity affects the kin to the 3rd 
or 4th generation. So too in Kapdrthala the kind karni is performed 
among Brahmans on the 1 1th day after death, among Khatris on the 
13th, while A'^aish observe it on the 17th and Sudras on the 31st day 
after death. 

In Shdhpur, however, the family is considered impure for only 12 
days. This impurity affects all relations up to the 7th degree. On the 
13th day it is removed by donning new clothes and plastering the house. 
A person affected with impurity is called marufak. 

In Eohtak the sect of the Sat-Nami mdhds does not mourn or per- 
form any kind harm after death. 


I But the period of iAff is also said to be 
Age of deceased. 

Six months. 

Over 6 months, up to 3 years 
Over 3 years, up to 5 years 
Over 6 years, up to 10 years 
Over 10 years 


follows : — 

I‘urafion oybhit 
Immediately after burial or 
throwing into water. 

1 day. 

... 3 days. 

... 6 days. 

11, 12, 13 days according to 
the caste. 
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There is in some parts a tendency to simplify the full rites. Thus 
in Kohat after the body has been washed and five valuables put in its 
mouth it is carried on a bier by 4 men w'ho are relieved from time to 
time on the way. There appears to be no adlitnarg and the pind kardnd 
(as it is termed) is only performed thrice, once at the place of death, 
once at the outer door of the house and lastly at the burning ground. 
After this the man who has offered the ptnds carries a pitcher full of 
water round the body, breaks it and spills the water. The body is 
carried out with its feet towards the burning ground, but on reaching it 
is turned round so that its feet are towards its house. On the way 
raisinS; dates and pice are thrown over the coffin, and if the deceased 
was a very old man flowers too are cast upon it. 

At the burning ground the body is washed a second time and gJd 
is put in its mouth. After the l-apdl kirid the man who is to perform 
the kirid Jtarm circumambulates che fire 6 times, being joined by all the 
other members of the deceased’s clan in the 7th round. Then all those 
attending the funeral withdraw. A short distance from the pyre on 
their way hack all collect and each picks a few blades of grass while the 
achdraj pandit (-sic) recites some and on their completion all 

men except the one who is to do the kind kann cut the blades into 
pieces and when they come to ^ome water bathe and wash their clothes. 
Then all the clansmen take water in their hands and putting sesame in 
while the aehdrj recites mantras, throw it on the ground. The deceas- 
ed’s family then gives the achdraj sweetmeats and Ij- yards of cloth are 
given to the man who is to perform the kirid harm for his turban or 
Ihungi. After prayers all may now depart or accompany the deceased’s 
family to their house which the kirid karm man enters, but he or some 
other relation presently comes out and bids them a<lieu, When they 
reach their own houses they stand at the door while some one from 
inside sprinkles water over them before they enter, 

A lamp placed in a small pit dug at the pl.-ice of the death is kept 
burning for lit d.ays during wliich the recites the Ganir Purdn 

by night or day. In the morning a pind and in the evening tarkashia 
is offered during these 10 days outside the door of the house’. The 
kirid man bathes twice daily, hut eats oidy once, though he is given 
good food. Very early on the nioruing of the lOth day the lamp is 
taken to a spring or river where the/u»rf karm {sic\ was done on the 
first day and put into the water with its face to the south. IVhile so 
doing a' naked weapon is placed on the /uWi juan’s head and the same 
day all the deceased’s clansmen liathe and the boys get shaved. The 
kathd or reading ends on this day and the pandit is given some cloth 
and cash. The relations give turbans to the kind man, who is thus 
recognised as the deceased’s representative Some cash is also given 
him and his kinsmen console and encouiage him to do his work. 
Brahmans perform the kirid on the 11th day, Khatris on the 1.3th and 
Aroras on the 15th. At thi= rite the achdraj makes figures of the deotds 
(gods) on the ground with dry flour and then reads manfrai. After he 
has finished a bed with bedding, ornaments, grain, a cow, some cash &o, 
are given away in charity in the deceased’s name. Another rite called 
khotaha very like the kirid is held on the iflth day when Brahmans are 
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fed. Until the kitorsha is done, the deceased’s clansmen are considered 
impure [sutki] and other jieople wilt not eat or drink from their hands. 

On the 4ith day after death the bones are picked up to be thrown 
into the Ganges, but the ashes are collected and cast into the nearest 
river. On the 10th day khiehri (rice mixed with pulse) is cooked by a 
man not belonging to the family and distributed among the kinsfolk. 

For 10 days the females assemble together and mourn. 

Children dying under 5 are said to be affected by athrdh, a kind of 
disease. 

In Gurgaon from the time the bier is taken up until it reaches the 
burning ground all the mourners keep .saying in a loud voice Earn itdm 
sat hat — sat hole gat hai ‘ The name of Earn (God) is true and will last 
till eternity. He who meditates on His name will get salvation.’ 

Kdraj or Kdj. 

The kdj or din ceremony is not performed on any particular 
day in Gurgaon but care is taken to perform it as socn as possible. 
In villages the people cook rice with gJit and sugar, while Banids 
and Brahmans in the town fry laddus and kackaurts. All kins- 
folk whether living near or at a distance are invited and the people of the 
village, as well as Brahmans, Jogis and beggars are fed with sweetmeats. 
Some only entertain people of 36 castes on this occasion, while others 
invite men of every caste. The relations who are precluded by kin- 
ship from eating from the bereaved house are given pattal or a separate 
share, and travellers visiting the village are treated in the same way. 
Others in addition to inviting kinsfolk in this way give Re. 1 and a 
laidu weighing a ser to each man of the tribe which does not disdain to 
receive alms. Some people have been known to spend about a lakh of 
rupees on an ancestor’s kdj. Relations invited on the occasion are on 
their deprture given cash as well as sweetmeats. Those who are bound 
by relationship to pay something give money when the deceased’s heir 
binds his turban. 

Among the Bishnois the dead are buried at a place called ogdrd 
where cattle are tethered. It is believed that the deceased will not 
turn into an evil spirit by reason of cows’ urine always fallino' on it 
In the absence of such a place they bury the dead in a burial-ground or 
crematory. N o ceremony is performed in the case of a child. But in 
that of a young or old person they perform the tiju or kdj ceremony on 
the 3rd day after death. The ceremonies connected with the 13th and 
17th day are not performed. The kdj of a youthful person is on an 
ordinary scale, i. e. only 20 or 22 kinsmen and 5 or 6 Brahmans are 
served with food. Recitations from the sacred books are continued for 
three days. The kdj of an old person is celebrated with great eclat 
large sums of money being spent on it. An ordinary Bishnoi only 
feasts all his villagers but rich folk spend thousands of rupees. A cow 
and the clothes of the deceased are given to a Brahman in charity. 

Furidn bharnd. 

The food prepared on the «d/ day is at first placed on the 
deceased’s tomb in the leaf of an ak plant together with a cup of 
water. It is believed that it is more auspicious if this food is eaten by 
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crows than by any other bird. The period of impurity of pdtai is 
limited to three days. The actual members of the family are alone con- 
sidered to be impure. An observance peculiar to this sect is that the 
marriage of a daughter or granddaughter or great-grand-daughter of 
the deceased is celebrated on the hdf day. 

Barni latlidnd in Gnrgdon. 

This observance depends on the pecuniary means of the deceased's 
heir. On the soiarnt pandits are sent for and made to recite the 
Gdyatri mantra abrut 1^5,0 lO times for the deceased’s benefit at 
a place fixed by the owner of the house. All the pandits rise early 
and after bathing recite the mantra till ’J P.rr. when they take food. 
If one of them has to mike water while reciting the sacred verse, he 
may do so but caunot resume his place without washing. Smoking 
is also forbidden during this time. On the 11th day all the pandits 
assemble at the ghat to perform a hagan. After this they are dismissed 
with some daJchshnd or remuneration. 

Banjiir ehhotnd. 

This rite is performed on the ekddski or 11th day after death 
if the heirs arc men of wealth and position. It consists in mar- 
rying a cow with a bull. Thi dues on this wedding are as usual 
given to the menials concerned, and after it the cow and bull are spot- 
ted with weyiar// and let loose, to run wild, but tlie cow is generally- 
given to a .Maha-Brahman, while the bull is branded so that it may not 
be put to work. Agriculturists will not harass a bull so branded. It 
is fed by the deceased’s heir until full grown. Farther it is never 
tethered with a rope or confined in any house. This rite is also called 
barhhotsar chhoTnd or aka^ chhond. It is not necessary that it should 
be performed on the death of an old man, but it may be performed on 
the death of a young one, and generally speaking it is done in the for- 
mer ease also. 

Qankhas jdrnd. 

This is only performed when the banjdr chh jrnd has been duly ob- 
served. It consists in planting a long bamboo (about the height of a 
man) in the ground outside the village with a human head dyed red 
on its top. 

The erection of chhatrfs. 

Rich men and those of good position often raise a fine building 
to the memory of a deceased ancestor at the place where his body 
was burnt. In the middle of it they erect a structure of the shape 
of an umbrella Beneath this in the second storey they have the 
deceased’s foot-print carved. These are always marked on hard ground 
whatever be the height, of the buildiug. Some rhhatris in Gurgaon 
have cost Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 12,000 each. They are handsome buildings 
containing decorated staircases &c. They serve as shelters for travel- 
lers. Some people raise these chhatris to a considerable height so 
that they may be seen from the roofs of their houses. 

The following superstitions are current in Gurgiion : — 

(1) One who joins iu funeral procession to the burial or burning 
ground abstains from eating sweetmeats or drinking milk for thi^ day. 
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(2) Those who raise a funeral pyre for the first time do not drink 
milk or eat sweetmeats for three days. 

(.3) If any one dies in the nanehak, his death will be followed by 
another and so a panohak shdnti is performed. 

(4) The man who takes the remains of a deceased to the Ganges 
does not re-enter his house without going to the deceased^s burning 
place and sprinkling Ganges water on it. 

(5) If the death of a young person occurs on some festival it is 
never celebrate 1 until a mile chill lias been born in the family on the 
same festival. 

(6) A man is considered to be very lucky if he has a great-grand- 
sou at his death, and it is believed that he will go straight to the Para- 
dise. But it is considered unfortunate if he leaves a great-great-grand- 
son at his death as he will then g) to hell. A body is watched till the 
sokani' so that no one raiy take wood or coal from its pyre as it is 
believed that if this b? do no the spirit will fall under the control of 
some evil person. 

Fruit of some kind is given to a husband and wife in halves on the 
death of a child so that they may soon be blessed with an another one. 

The shroud of a child dying of mdsan (a wasting disease) is brought 
back to the house and carefully kept aft er being washed. On the birth 
of a second child it is laid on that shroud, the main object being that 
it may not die of that disorder. 

A death is considered auspicious if it occurs during the amdwas and 
kanagai days, and it is believed that a man dying during those days 
will get an exalted place in Heaven. 

If a man dies at a place of pilgrimage or while on his way to it 
intending to pass the rest of his life In meditation he is believed to 
have secured a place in Heaven. 

In theory Hindu mourning lasts a year, during which period 
many rites have to be observed. The principal ones in Sialkot are : 
(z) the offering : — On the day after the funeral, the bhingitod/d 
rises early and bathes, puts on a paviiram (a straw ring), performs a 
kavan, offers one pinda (a ball of boiled rice) and goes out to water a 
sacred pipal. All these practices are repeated every morning and 
evening up to the 10th day under the directions of the achdraf. The 
number of pindas, which are regularly placed side by side in water at a 
fixed locality, is increased until it reaches 10 on the 10th day. {ti) The 
chautha : — On the 4)th day, after performing these rites in the morning, 
as usual, the hhungiwdld with his friends and relatives goes to the 
cremation ground for the bone gathering {phul chunnd). The bones are 
generally picked up on the 4th day, but if it falls on an ill-omened day 
the rite is performed on the 3rd. Provided wilh panch mvxya and other 
viands, he performs a havan there, and taking an earthen pot full of 
water and milk, sprinkles it over the ashes. He sits on bis heels with 
his face to the east, performs the sanhalp once more, stirs the ashes with 
a small wooden spade, looking for any bones that may have escaped the 
flames, and puts them into an earthern pot reciting a mantra meanwhile. 
Taking up a portion of the ashes he throws them into any river near by. 
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The remainder he collects into a heap covering it with a piece of cloth 
supported on i sticks, like a canopy. Then he offers a sacrifice to it. 
These mementoes of the deceased he brings home and they are buried 
in a corner of the house to he thrown one. day into the sacred waters of 
the Ganges. 

In Shahpur on the 4th day after the death all the bones and ashes 
of the deceased are thrown into the Ganges in the case of a rich person, 
hut in that of a poor one only one bone from each limb is thrown into 
that river. The ashes however are always thrown in a stream. 

In Mianwali the remains are also collected on the 1th day. The 
bones washed with milk and Ganges water are put in a bag made of 
deer skin and thrown into the Ganges with some gold or silver while 
the ashes are thrown into any running channel. 

In Is.i Khel some kinsmen accompanied by an achdraj visit the 
crematory on this day to pick uo bones which are put into anew earthen 
vessel while the ashes are thrown into a stream. The vessel is sent to 
the river Ganges. But if a stranger die on a journey both ashes and 
bones are thrown into the river. In this tahsil Gardr Purdn is also 
recited on the 4th day. 

The tenth day after death. 

This day is known by various names. In the eastern districts 
it is called the daidhi and in Jind two rites are observed on it : (1) all 
the kinsfolk (both men and women) of the deceased go to a tank and 
bathe there, but only the members of his family have their heads shaved 
as well j (3) his eldest son distributes 10 ehhahms (pieces of cloth) 
with 10 pice and 10 laddds of rice, each wrapped in a ehhahnd, and 
cooked gram among the Nai, Jhiwar, Brahman and relatives of his 
family. This observance is called dauihi ke laddu hdntnd. The kins- 
folk do not take these things home, but give them to the poor, merelv 
tasting the gram and throwing the rest away. This is said pdtak 
nikdlna, ‘ to avert the impurity,' or evil influences of the death. 

The dasgdtar. 

The 10th day after death is theoretically one of ceremonial import- 
ance. In Gurgaon it is known as the dasgdtar, and upon it the first 
seja is offered. During the 9 preceding days the ghat has been kept 
filled and a single find offered daily, but on the 1 0th day all the 
deceased’s kinsmen go to the place where the jar hangs and there 
the next of kin, with some other (near) relatives, is shaved ; and after 
bathing they give to a Maha-Brahman all the necessaries of life. 

This ceremony takes fully six hours, and is concluded by giving 
away 36 i pinrle, and lighting 360 lamps. In addition 1 6 special or 
kkorsi finds are given and tildnjali is also distributed 360 times. 
After this the ghat is untied, and the spot where the deceased died 
is plastered with cow-dung, mixed with cow’s urine and Ganges water, 
and is thus purified. 

*Iu ShAhpur on the 4th day an ctSgy ot the decea-sed is made and iwoetinea'^s ano. 
copper coins distributed 
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In Kulu on the 10th day after death a goat is killed and relations 
feasted. This is called sondka. The ceremonies of jowdsha etc. are 
not observed. • The higher classes perform the shtidhi or purificatory 
rites on some auspicious day, and the lower on the 3rd, 5th or 7th day 
after the death. In this rite Brahmans, neighbours and relatives are 
feasted and sometimes a sheep is killed. The Kanets of Lag drink 
lugri or sur (hill beers) on this occasion, while the Dagis kill a sheep 
or goat on the 3rd day. The following table shows after how many 
days the various tribes are considered to become purified after a death 
in the family : — 

Lower castes, D^gfs, etc., 3 days. 

Kanets, 3, 5, 7, 11, or 13 days. 

Brahmans, 11 days. 

Raipdts, 13 days. 

Khatrisj 15 days. 

Mahajans, Bohris, Suds and goldsmiths, 16 days. 

In Sialkot the 10th day or its ceremonial is called the dagahra. 
And after the ceremonies usual on it, the friends and caste-fellows of 
the chief mourner meet on the banks of a tank or river for the final 
ablutions. He and his near relatives are shaved on this day, shaving 
not having been allowed during the preceding 10 days. Having finally 
purified themselves the deceased^s relatives hold a funeral feast to 
which all kinsfolk from far and near are invited. They stay two days 
in his house and then the women wash their clothes and hair with 
curds and soap. The earthen pot of water and the lamp which was 
kept burning day and night are also cast into water. But according 
to another account the purification is not attained or complete until 
the day of the kirid ka^m, the date of which varies. 

The rites in Isa Khel are much the same, but in addition a few 
members of the community put a burning lamp before sunrise on a 
bundle of klag or kjidshak and set it afloat on a river or pond. All 
the members of the family shave the head, moustaches and beard, and 
bathe after their return home. They also pour 360 pitchers of water 
at the root of a jnpal tree with the aid of the achdraj who recites 
mantras all the time. The women also wash their heads and all 
the clothes worn in performing the above ceremonies. In the afternoon 
all the members of the community gather together, and the Brahman 
finishes reading the Garur Ptirdn the same day, receiving some cloth 
and a little money as his fee. But of late in the towns the Brahmans 
have not completed the Gardr Ptirdn till the llth day instead of the 
10th, because the pollution is absolutely removed on the llth and also 
because almsgiving to Brahmans is most proper when no impurity 
remains. On the day when the kiryoi ceremony is finished, the achdraj 
is offered a bedstead, a quilt, a coverlet, a few ornaments and a sum of 
money and is then dismissed. 

After-death ceremonies, 

KwmI. On the third day some of the relations of the deceased go to 

the crematory for the purpose of what is known as pMl chngnd 
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(collection of fragments of bones of the deceased) which ‘with- 
out being brought over to the town are despatched to be thrown 
into the Ganges through a relation, a Brahman or a Kahar. The house 
is impure (pdtak) for 1 3 days. On the 1 0th day the household perform 
dasd/ti, i.e. they go to the tank, wash their clothes, shave and offer pindt. 

On the 13th day a number of Brahmans are fed ; the walls and the floor 
are besmeared with cow-dung ; the earthen vessels are changed ; the 
clothes are w'ashed and thus the house is purified. 

If the deceased left sons the eldest performs the kirpa karm. This SiSlkot 
ceremony is performed on the 11th day among Brahmans, on the 
13th among Khatris, and among Vaishas on the 16th. Among Brahmans 
the ceremony is observed by the eldest son, among Khatris by the 
eldest or youngest son and among Vaishyas by the agent of the deceased. 

A family in which a death occurs is considered to be impure until the 
kirya, Team, has been performed. 

The hhnngiwdld rises early to make his ablutions. The achdraj 
draws a ehauh (square) showing therein the symbols of various gods and 
goddesses on the ground and constructs a panddl over it in his court- 
yard. Bice is boiled and several kinds of flowers, vegetables and scents 
provided. Indeed many other things are prepared which are indispens- 
able for the sacrifices and offerings which he is to make. The hirya 
kwfK. lasts for several hours and the ceremonies connected with it are 
too complicated and numerous to be detailed here. It is supposed that 
from this momeflt the departed is divested of his hideous form and 
assumes that of his forefathers to live among them in the abodes of 
bliss. This ceremony is observed by Khshatri^s and other castes 
excepting Brahmans on the 13th day. On this day, too, many 
Brahmans are summoned to a feast to be eaten by proxy for the 
deceased. Popularly the day is called Burd din or the evil day and on 
it a widow^s parents send her clothes, ornaments and cash according to 
their means in order that she may pass her widowhood in comfort. 

Randepa or widowhood . — The same afternoon at the conclusion of 
the kirya karm^ the randepa ceremony is observed. The deceased's widow, 
after performing ablutions, decorates her body, puts on her richest gar- 
ments and bedecks herself with all her jewels. Married women surround 
her, clasp her in their arms, and weep with her beating their heads and 
breasts in measured times crying and sobbing as loud as they can. Now 
too it is customary for the deceased’ s relatives to give his widow valuable 
clothes and ornaments in token of their sympathy with her. But she 
then divests herself of all her jewels and rich garments which are 
never to be donned again in her afterlife, thus showing her fidelity and 
devotion to her departed husband. 

On this day at the death of an elder splendid feasts are given to 
his daughters and grand-daughters' husbands and their relatives. Ght 
and turmeric, the use of which is strictly prohibited during the preceding 
10 days of mourning, are now used in the preparation of diverse dainties 
for the entertainment of the guests. The bhungiwdld puts on new 
clothes and turban bestowed on him, if married, by his father-in-law. 

The eleventh day after death. 

The rites on this day appear to be either the kirya harm or 
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survivals of the full kir^a rite. Thus in Jind on the 1 1 th day after death 
a Brahman performs the pind-don The pind^ consist of rice, flour, 
and sugar, and mantras are read by the Brahman. A bedstead, 
clotbes, utensils and grain aic given in the deceased'’s name according 
to his means in dms to an uchdraj, who is supposed to satisfy the 
desires of the or ghost body by means of his mant'as &c. This 

observance is caljed the kirya of Jyd'oh or ceremony of 11th day. The 
eldest son who has performed the kirya farm now changes his clothes 
and puts on a coloured turban. 

In Bhiwani the gydrwhi is solemnised on the 11th or 12th night 
after death. Sweet-scented things are burnt in fire to the recitation of 
vers'B Irom the and all tribes exc pt the Saraogis give the 

achdraj clothes, cash and utensils on this day. 

The twelfth day after death. 

Tdrah-^ln Ambala and Karnal the 12th day after death is -b- 
served as follows Twelve ghards (or nhdfis in the case of a female) aie 
filled with water, covei’ed with a small piece of cloth, and with a matha 
(a large cake of wheat flour fried in ghi) or a gandota (a large cake of 
sugar) and some pice, given to Brahmans. 

Dwa Uha. — Four pinds, one for the deceased, and one each for his 
father, grandfather and gi’eat-grandfather are prepared on the 12th day 
at the place where the death occurred. The deceased’s own pind ’ is cut 
into ^ parts, with a piece of silver or a blade of dab grass, and each part 
kneaded to one of the other three pinds, to typify the dead man’s re-union 
with his forefathers. At this rite a Gujrati Brahman is feasted and fed. 
A gift of at least two utensils, a cup and a jar [tilia) is also made to him. 

In Jind this rite is called the spindf harm. It is observed on the 
12th day by a Brahman, and four pinds, money and food are given to 
a Bi^s Brahman 

Rawan . — In Gurgaon a is peformed at the spot where the 

death, occurred, and at night a fire of dhdch wood is lighted and on it is 
thrown a mixture of ghi, barley, sesame, dried fruit and sugar, by means 
of a stick. The deceased’s house is now deemed purified. 

The thirteenth day after death. 

Brakn ahhoja. Brahmans and Khatris celebrate the Brahmabhoja 
on the I.3th day, other castes on the 17tl. Food, with a fee of at least 
2 pice, is given to 13 or 1? Brahmans. 

7era«)*n.- On the 13th day at least 13 Brahmans 'one tf whom 
must be a female, if the deceased was a fem.ale) are fed. The second 
seja dan, which is precisely like the first, is also offered on this day, nut 
it is the perquisite of the pa^ohit, the other 12 Brahmans each receiving 
■i vessel of water covered with a bit of cloth, a cup full of sweetmeat 
a nut, kanwal gntia, and a pice. 

This ceremony is sometimes held on the 12th day or, in Delhi, 
postponed to the 17th day after the death. 

But in Bhiw4ni on the 13th day only one Brahman is fed, the 

’ this rite is known as the pxnd c.>hedan Tcaram. In KarnSl it is said to be .ob- 

served on thi 11th day and as a rule only to be observed if the decease 1 left male issue, 
a condition not always adhered to. 
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hoii'ie plastere'l find cow’s urine and Ganges water sprinkled in it. Tt is 
then considered purified. 

Dasfdr Banrli. — The ceremony of installing the heir, of which the 
daddr handi or on i\\6 is e n'de natieal,’ is held in the 

aff ei noon of the 1 .’Ith day aft ■^r death. In \fontgoiiieiy if tiie deceased 
had a shop his heir is made to open it. 

The 13th is in a sense an auspicious day. aus] icioiis that s for tne 
performance of rites designed to secfire future happiness. Thus in Gujrat 
a widow is made to don fine clothes and oniaments on the 13th or kin/a 
day after her husband’s death and clothes and m mey are given her for her 
support in the hope that she will pass the rest -f her life in resignation 
Nevertheless the donors weep over her o.n this date. In order too to 
secure future fertility to the bereaved family some vegetables and water 
in a new pot are brought into the house on this date. 

In Jind on the l.Sth or 17th day after death, the whole house is 
plastered and a hawan perfoimed, so that the house is purified. In the 
case of a wealthy man 12 bronze garwas (small pots) with cove's filled 
with the water are upset and in the c.ise of a poor one as many earthen 
ones are filled and upset 13 or 17 Brahmans are feasted and the narolnt 
given a bed, utendls, clothes and money according to the donor’s means. 
In the case of an old man, the family if wealthy of the deceased peiform !i 
jag, called the hara karna or ‘ making known ’ rite. A man of avor.iuf 
wealth gives food to all the Brahmans of his town, and a rupee to each 
with a feast to his brotherhood/® A very wealthy person gives a jag to 
20 or 30 villages in the neighbourhood This custom, still prevalent in 
the villages of Jind tahsil, is also called kdj karna or hangama karna. 
The Neota ceremony is also practised at this time. 

After this some wealthy men feast a Brahman daily in the deceased’s 
name, while others give him two loaves and an earthen pot filled with 
water every month. 

Saldrin — On the 17th day some food, clothes and utensils are often 
given to a Brahman, as in Montgomery. 

The s idrw&n or 17th day in Sialkot is the occasion for just ns 
many elaborate ceremonies as are performed in the kirya karm, but the 
gifts offered now go to the family paroh'-t. In this district it is also 
caWeA sr.tdrhioin 3 .oA cn it the period ot impurity ends although the 
kirya karm is performed some days earlier according to the deceased’s -aste- 

On or after the seventeenth day the ceremony of dlidmi shdnta is 
observed in Isa Khel and the Brahman is agu’n offeied clothes and 
little money. The family also invites not less than 1 7 Brahman guests 
and offers them food of all kinds but especially kliir and halwn or 
sweetmeat. 

Some ceremonies are also observed on the 2Sth day or masak but it 
is needless to detail them here. (Sialkot.) 

* Cf, the exchange of pagrU or fagvat. 

2 The number of villsges varies froio 1 to 101. 
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T/Lonthly commemoration. 

The dead are commemorated by Hindus every month during the 
first year and thereafter annually. This monthly commemoration consists 
in feeding a Brahman (or a Brahmani if the deceased was a female) on 
the day tiihi in each lunar month corresponding to the date of the death. 
In K^ngra this is called mdsak, and consists in giving some flour and 
ddl to a Gujrati Brahman, hence called IMahku or ‘ he who receives the 
monthly offerings.' Elsewhere the monthly gift consists of a pitcher of 
water and some food, or of necessaries of all kinds. The subsequent 
commemorations are really a continuation of the observances on the lunar 
date of the death, 

Thus in Kulu the death of a man is commemorated by performing the 
yearly during the Tcaniagats. In these sharddhs priests and 

Brahmans are fed according to the position of the performer. Some 
also observe the samhatsari sTirddhs, which are not eonfined to the 
kaniagais, but on the contrary are performed on the lunar date of 
the death. 


Annual commemorations. 

The annual commemorations are the barsodhi or Jam' or first anni- 
versary, the hhiabi or recurring anniversary, and the ebaularsi or fourth 
anniversry of the death. The barsi and cbanbarsi'^ consist in the offering 
of a sejaddn, and in feeding Brahmans and the poor. After the ckau- 
barsi the annual commemoration may be said to be merged in the gen- 
eral commemoration of the dead ensured by the observance of the 
gan,aga/, but the khiabi is said to be observed every year until the heir 
goes to Gya and celebrates the rite there. The khiabi, as the term 
implies, merely consists in feeding a Brahman or his wife. 

Generally speaking all the ceremonies hitherto described are modifi- 
ed or liable to modification to meet various contingencies. For instance 
in the event of a death occurring just before the dates fixed for a wed- 
ding all the funeral and other rites which are usually spread over lo days 
can be completed in 3 days or even ?> pahrs of 3 hours each. 

But still more important are the modifications due to the age of the 
deceased, the circumstances under which death occurred, such as its cause 
or the time at which it happened. 

The death-rt^es of children. 

Very common are the customs in vogue in Bahdwalpur in which 
State if a child of less than six months dies it is buried under a tree, 
and a cop of water is put beside the grave at its head. But in Shah- 
pur if a child of six months dies the body is thrown into a river or 
r inning channel and in some cases It is buried, but no cup of water is 
placed near the grave. A child over six months but under five years of 
age Is buried or thrown into a river But these rules are subject to 
endless variations. Thus in the towns of Jind children dying when 
under 27 months of age are merely taken down on to the ground and 
then buried, There is no manzil rasdni. Children in villages dying 
under the age of 6 years are similarly treated. 

, Kdngr* the ofEerings st the JarH« etfll go to the achdrai : those of the eUtnc 
to tne parohii of tho fftmilj. 
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As a general rule children are buried and not burnt, if they die 
before attaining a certain age, which is very variously stated as being 
6 months or a year in Gnjranwala ; 2^ years or even 8 years in Hissar'^; 
before the 1st tonsure at 22 months in Kangra; 2 years generally in 
Sialkot,^ Gujranwala,® Montgomery ; 3 in Gujrat and in the Zafarwal 
tahsil of Siafkot ; 5 years among Hindu Rajputs, Jats and Mahajans in 
Robtak ; 2^ years in towns among the higher castes, but 6 years in 
villages among all castes in Jind ; up to 10 years, if unmarried, in 
Gurg^on ; after cutting the teeth inKapurthala. 

It is impossible in the present state of our knowledge to say why 
the ages reported are so discrepant and what the causes of the discre- 
pancies are. In Kangra stress is laid on the mimian sanskdr or 
tonsure. If a child dies before that rite it is buried under a tree or 
behind the house j but if it dies after it it is burnt. It is generally 
performed before the child is 22 months old, and only in the case of a 
male, but a girl child is also buried up to the age of 22 months. All 
persons more than 22 months old are said to be cremated in this district. 
So too in Multan children exceeding the age of 5 in general and those 
whose hair-shaving rite has been performed in particular are cremated. 
Elsewhere no such rule is known or at any rate reported. Thus in 
Rohtak among Mahajans, whose children are generally buried if under 
5, those under 2 are carried to the barial-ground in the arms but 
those over 2 are borne on a bier. A child over 5 is cremated.^ 
If a child die of small-pox it is set afloat on the Ganges or Jamna. 
Hindus are especially careful that a child does not die on a cot as it 
is believed that one who dies on a bed transmigrates into an evil spirit. 
A dying person is therefore laid on the ground a little before death. 

In Sialkot although children over 2 are cremated no hirya harm, 
is performed for those under 10 and both the bones and ashes of such 
children are set afloat or buried. In Zafarwal tahsil they are interred in 
burial-grounds. Children who die afrer these periods are usually burnt 
in Hissar, though sometimes the body is set afloat oo a canal or river-— 
in Rohtak this is done only if the death was due to small-pox, and in 
Gurgdon victims to that disorder are not burnt even up to the age of 
T2, but are set afloat on the Jamna or the Ganges, because Sitla 

1 In Hiesar the custom seems to depend on he parents’ position or caste. As a rule a 
child ander 2i years is buried with a cup of milk at its pillow. But around Tohana 
children are buried in burial-grounds up to the age of 8, except in the case of pandit 
families when they are cremated after toe age of 5. As a rule only well-to do people 
send che remains to the Ganges, but it is indispensable that those of a married person 
should be cast into that river. 

® But another account says that if a child of less than 6 months dies it is buried hut 
not nnder a tree and no enp of water is placed beside its grave except in the Dnggar where 
the custom of placing the cup beside the grave does prevail. 

3 But in the Khangiih Dogran tahsil of this district it is said that a child dyrnf under 
one year is buried near a bush, while children over that a^e are cremated and both bones and 
ashes thrown into a river or canal. Only the bones of those dying when over 11 years of 
age are sent to the Ganges. ° 

* But another account from this same d.str'.ct says that among Hindu Jats children 
under the age of five are generally buried If a Hindu boy betweeu five and ten’ years die, 
townsmen as well as rich people in villages set the body afloat in the Jamna, while ordinary 
villagers bury t in the burial-ground. Persons alove the age of 10 are cremated. Jats 
are not townsmsn and the account i» not easily reconciliable with the one gi von ' in the 
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would be displeased if they were cremated and the disease would spread. ‘ 
In Amritsai all children dying under 5 are said to be cast into a river 
or tank or if that is not possible buried, and if less than one year old 
buried under a iand tree. Further, in is said, those exceeding 5 years 
of age are cremated and their ^iVya is performeil on the 4th, 7th 

or 13th day, ‘ with reference to their age.' In such eases the funeral 
pile is made of the reeds or sticks on which the body is carried to the 
crematory. 

In Isa Khel children under 1 are buried near the oanks of a stream 
or watercourse, but those who die between 1 and 5 are set afloat on a 
stream, with a jar of sand tied to the neck so that they may be eaten 
by fishes And in Gujrat this is also done, but a second jar, filled with 
rice and sweetstuff, is also tied round the child's neck. 

Townspeople, and in villages the well-to-do, prefer to set the body 
of a child afloat on a stream, but villagers as a rule bury their children 
up to the age of about 10 in Rohtak ; but in Montgomery children over 
2 but under 5 ',or even under 10 among the poor) are set afloat on a 
stream, those under 2 being buried in pits in a grove of trees. Simi- 
larly in Mianwali children under 6 months are burled in pits near the 
bank of a stream or under the shade of a tree and on the following day 
a cup of milk is placed near the grave. 

Though cremation of children is not unusual, it is not the rule to 
vouchsafe them all the rites if they die before the age of 1 0, or even 
1-1. But in Siiilkot ihe rule is that up to 2 or 3 children are buried, 
from 3-5 they are burned and their ashes cast into a running stream, 
but their bones are not taken to the Ganges unless their ege exceeds 5. 
In Kapiitthala the body of a child which has cut its teeth but not 
reached puberty is cremated, but instead of tlie Hr^a ka ■ m only the 
daigdtri is performed. This meiely consists in both men and women 
bathing at a well or river. ^ 

In Dera Ghazi Khan the kirya karm rites of a boy of 10 are 
brief and only extend over 4 days, and it sufiices to cast his bones and 
ashes into the Indus. 

After marriage. or attaining puberty the rule is that the body of a 
child, at whatever its ige it may have died, should he cremated. 

Children are buried in a place specially set apart for that purpese 
(called the chhur gucla^ in Gurgaon), .md maisd?i^ in Jampur. 

In Gurdaspur an infant under one ye.ar of age is buried under the 
bed of a stream, i‘ there be one within reach ; and a child under two is 
buried in a lonely siiot far from the village and all paths, among bushes 
and preferably near water. 

1 But ill Dera Ghazi Khan only men and boys, young or old, who die before th 
-Sztia fujnd is performed, are said to be thrown into a rivfr. 

^ In ^iujrat It 's said to consist in giving an achdrya a suit of clothes, which woi.li lit 
the dead child, on the 4th day when its bones and ^shes are cast into a sticam. Tl on 
observed on that day it is called the dasgdtar, 

® T^ot traceable in dictionaries. 

* (^1 737 ; CTa«icaiia«»w/<Mn«=bui'Diug*grouiid. 
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la Bah^walpur the body of a child under 6 months is buried under 
a tree. 

The rites at the burial of a child are very simple and have already 
been noticed incidentally. 

A cup of water is often put beside the grave at its head^ and in 
Hissar a cup of sweet water is put by the head of a male child which 
was not being suckled at the time oi! its death. Sometimes a cup of 
milk and some sweetmeats are so placed. 

It is a common custom for the relations ^ to bring back on their 
return from the burial the leaves of a tree or vegetables and east them 
into the mother’s lap, ^ in order that she may continue to be fertile. A 
similar idea underlies the custom in Gujrat, where on the l-Sth day 
some vegetables and water are brought into the house in a new earthen 
jar, to ensure the continuance of the family’s fertility. 

In Kapurthala one of the ornaments belonging to a dead child is 
re-made into a foot-ornament which the mother puts on in order that she 
may bear another child. 

When a child is buried and its body disinterred by jackals, ^ there 
is a widespread belief that the parents will soon have another child, if 
the marks show that it was dragged towards their home : otherwise, 
their next child will be long in coming. 

o O 

Another widespread superstition is that when a child dies its 
mother should take hold of its shroud and pull it towards her, in order 
that she may have another child •, sometimes too a small piece of the 
shroud is torn off and sewn on to her head-cloth, .\fter burying a 
child the relations bring leaves of vegetables {sag) and pm. them in the 
lap of the mother, in hope, that she may get another child. These beliefs 
are found in Bahawalpur and in Kangra and with variations elsewhere. 
Thus in Tohana the father or some other i-elative of the dead child brings 
green dabh grass and casts it into the mother’s lap. In Isa Khel the 
mother is forbidden to walk openly in the streets after the death of her 
child until she has menstruated a second time. 

If a child aged between 1 and 6 die leaving a younger brother the 
parents take a black thread or a red thread ei.iual to its height in length, 
and tie it round the younger boy’s leg where it remains until he has 
passed the age at which the elder chil I died. It is then thrown, with 
some sugar, into a river. This thre.rd is called lakh. 

In Bahawalpur if a child aged t to 6 years who has a younger 
brother dies the parents take a red thread, touch the body with it and 
then fasten it round the leg of the younger boy, and it is not removed 

'■ In parts of Mfanwali this is done by au Aram. 

• In Dera Ghazi Khan they are put into the father’s lap, and he places them in the 
child’s cradle. If a Hindu child dies in .Shahpur the mother gets one of its ornaments 
re-made into oue for her own feet, but the custom of dragging the shroud is extinct. 
Instead of putting greens into the raotiier’s skirt something such as sweetmeat is put 
into it. 

® To prevent this fire is kept burning at the grave for 3 days : Kamil. But in 
Gujrat just the opposite occurs, for the mother places bread on the grave in the hope that 
it will attract dogs to it and that they will disinter the corpse. 
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until he has passed the a^e at which his elder brother died. This thread 
is called lakh. In Amritsar a child dying in such case is not buried 
until one of its ornaments has been put on the younger brother and a 
thread touched by the dead body tied on his right foot. When the 
younger brother has passed the age on which the child died these are 
both removed. 


Effects of death on the mother. 

Care is taken that the shadow of the dead child’s mother does not 
fall on any other woman until the milk disappears from her breasts, 
lest the other’s child pineaw.iv and die. When the milk has disappeared 
from the mother’s breasts sue is taken to a place outside the town, and 
there made to bathe and put on new clothes. On her return some 
green vegetable is put in her skirt. 

Effects on subsequent children. 

If an infant whose parents are greatly attached to him dies and 
another child is subsequently born to them they are careful not to make 
any show of affection for it. Thus if on tlie occasion of the deceased 
child’s birth they distributed tjuf or sweetmeats they now di-tribute 
onions instead. So too in Bannu tabsil those whose children die one 
after the other distribute gnt instead of batdshas or sugarcandy on the 
birth of another child. 

This custom is widely spread and the idea on which it is based 
gives rise to many similar customs Thus in Hissar the second child is 
dressed in clothes begged from another house, In and about Toh^na 
blue woollen threads with cowries on them are tied to both his feet and 
not removed until he has passed the age at which the deceased child 
died. In Karual the father bores the nose of the son born afterwards 
and often gives it a girlish or worthless name, with a view to scare away 
death from it; It being considered that the Death-god [Yd’/io) strangles 
in his nose more male inf.mts than female. In Kangra nothing is 
distributed at the birth of such a son and in Montgomery no ceremony 
is observed on his birth or it is observed with some alterations ; e.g- 
the kinsmen are not feasted at the observance of the chola ceremony. 
In Shahpur a child born after 3 or i children have died is given iron 
bangles made of the nails of a boat to put on its feet. In Gujrat if a 
man’s children do not live, he adopts the birth ceremonies of another 
caste avoiding those of his own. 

A similar idea underlies the following custom : — 

If a man’s children do not live, he gives opprobrious names to 
those born afterwards. Sucli names are Khota Ram [khotd, an ass), 
Tindan (worm . Lota (an earthen vessel), Ledaii (camel-dung), Chuhra 
(a sweeper), Chuha (rat), Giddar Mai (jackal), Lala-Lela (kid) and 
Daddu Mai (frog) for boys : and Hirni (a doe , Rail (one mixed with 
others,, Chuhrf (a sweepress), Chuhi (she-rat), Chiri isparrow, and 
BiUo (cat), for girls. ^ 

^ Similar names are given in Montgt)i)a3py if a lia 3 several diughter a succeasi/olv, 
the third or fourth being given such names as Akki or Nanri, 
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Effects on subsequent wives. 

The pdJidjft. — Tf a man in Bhakkar lose his first wife and marry 
again he places a pdlidiri * or silver effigy of his first wife round the 
neck of the second, distributing, in memory of the former, sweetmeats 
among young girls. And for the first three nights he and his wife sleep 
with a naked sword between them. 

If he lose his second wife also he is married the third time to an a 'v 
plant, or a sheep, so that the marriage to his third wife may be his 
fourth, not his third. His third wife wears the pdJidjris of the first 
two, and the other rites are also observed. 

In Multan if a betrothed child is dying, members of the opposite 
party take some sweetmeats to him a little before his death. Of this a 
small quantity is kept and the rest sent back. By this the connection 
between them is considered to be severed for good. 

Effects on a betrothed girl. 

If a girl lose her fianc^ she Is made to stand in the way of the 
funeral cortege and pass under the bier in order to avert all evil in the 
future from her own life. In the south-west especially the fiance's 
death is kept a secret from the girFs relatives, and rejoicings are actually 
held hy his kinsmen, who go about their business as usual by day, and 
at night secretly carry out tlie corpse, wrapped in a blanket, to the 
burning ground, The fianc^-’s parents attribute his death to the girl, 
and her relatives perform rites to avert evil to her. 

In Amritsar if either of two affianced parties die the survivor comes 
to the deceased’s house and tries to knock his or her head against the 
wall. This clashing of head is considered by the deceased’s heirs an 
unlucky omen. If the other party cannot find an opportunity to effect 
it, he tries to get a chance to touch a piece of cloth with one worn by 
the deceased. In former times the attempts to get access to the house or 
possession of such a piece of cloth even led to blows. Even in recent 
years the belief has led to trouble. Thus in 1903 a betrothed boy died of 
cholera at Lahore. So closely was the secret of his illness kept that 
the most essential sanitary precautions were ignored and he Was carried 
out stealthily to be burnt, lest his fiancfie should succeed in strikino- her 
head on the thard or raised platform of his house, which was kept shut 
up. Failing in this the girl’s father got his d.aughter’s forehead marked 
with small stars and placed her, clad in a red cloth, in a hackney carriage. 
Accompanied by 3 or 1 persons he stopped it before the boy’s house a'nd 
made the girl alight from the carriage in order to strike her head on the 
thaxd but the was prevented from doing so by the police posted there at the 
instance of the boy’s father. He next tried to bribe the police but with- 
out success : then in desperation he tried to throw his daughter head- 
long across the thard from the roof of the house, but he was prevented 
from doing this either by the police, and a free fight resulted between 
his party and them. Unsuccessful in all these attempts, he then went 
to the shamshdn, but its gates had already been locked by the boy’s father 
The girl’s partizans next tried to scale the walls, but those inside threw' 
' PoAo;'” co-wife ? : in Mnlt£ni=comitry-wom8n, 
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bricks at them, the besiegers retaliated and a hotly contested fight 
ensued, but at last the boy’s body was burnt and his ashes together with 
below them 6 inches of the earth were put in a cart and taken by another 
route to the river into which they were thrown,’ 

Effects on a girl wido'jo. 

If the husband of a young girl dies his ashes are wrapped in a cloth 
which is put round the widow’s neck in the belief that she will pass the 
remainder of her life in patience and resignation 

In Montgomery if a young girl becomes a widow, two pieces of red 
cloth and two of white are put on her on the 11th and 13th days. The 
red cloth is given her by her own parents and the white by her hus- 
band’s. 

Death rites of the old. 

When in Jind an old man is dying the womenfolk of the family 
prostrate themselves before him and make an offering of money which 
is the barber’s perquisite. If an old man die, leaving grandsons and 
great-grandsons, his relatives throw silver flowers, shaped like ehamia 
flowers, and silver coins (or if poor, copper coins) over his bier. In 
Mianwali only Muhammadans^ and Aeharyas will take these flowers 
and coins, but towards Mult'n and generally elsewhere people pick 
them up and place them round their children’s necks, in hopes that 
they will thus live as long as the deceased. But in some places, such 
as Hiss^r, they are taken by the poor. This is the case too in Bhakkar 
where the same usage p!’evails in the case of a ‘ perfect devotee ’ of an 
unspecified sect or order who is further honoured by being cast into a 
river. 

In Amritsar much joy is displayed on the death of an old person 
with living grandsons and great-pandsons and his kinsmen send 
pitchers full of water for a bath to his eldest son. These are broken and 
the wood purchased for cremating the body is pilfered. Flowers of 
gold and silver, almonds and dried dates passed over the funeral pyre 
are considered auspicious and the women strive their utmost to pick 
them up. The pyre is built of wood, wrapped in a silk cloth, which 
is taken by the Acbaraj. 

Death from disease or violence. 

As we have already seen children who die of small-pox are often 
thrown into water. And in Multan children dying of that disorder, 
measles or whooping cough are in general thrown into a river, the idea 
being that the goddess of small-pox must not be burnt or cast into 
fire. When thrown iato a river the body is put in a bi^ earthen 
vessel full of earth and sand to sink it. ” 

All who die of leprosy are cast into the Jumna, If a man be 
drowned and his body cannot be found his relatives go to Thtinesar, 

1 Ihe BitJcari, Lahore, of July 19th, 1903. 

• In Bannn when a yonng man or an old one dies, the kinsfolk throw copper coins 
and resin over his bier, and the coins are given to a Muhammadan beggar, but no Hindu 
beggar will lake tbem. 
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and then noake an effigy of him which is duly cremated on the banks 
of the Saraswati. 

In Knlu in such a case a ^'arain-bal is performed at a sacred 
place, such as Knruschhetar in the manner prescribed in the Shdstrag. 

A lighted lamp is placed on the breast of the corpse, if it has been 
found : otherwise an image of flour or kusha is made and the lamp 
is put on its breast. It is then cremated in the usual manner. 

The lower castes take water in a pot and pour some rape-seed 
into it. A bee is also put in, and the chela buries the pot on the 
spot where the death occurred. A fowl is sacrificed there and then 
all the other performances are observed. The people say that if the 
Narain-bal be not performed the dead man goes to hell. 

If in MultSn a person dies so suddenly that the lamp cannot be 
lit before his death it is believed that he will become an evil spirit 
and to prevent this the person performing the Jetrya karm goes to the 
Ganges and performs the Karain-bal . 

Death at certain times fc. 

When a man dies in the idols of husha grass are made, 

one for each of the remaining days of the panchah and burnt with the 
dead ; some perform the ceremony of panchah; sh&nti on the spindi 
day. 

A death during a solar or lunar eclipse is considered inauspicious 
and in such cases qrahan shdnti is performed on the spindi day, but 
the other matters of ras and nakchh attar are not observed. 

In Knlu when a man dies without issue or at enmity with his 
family, an image is made to represent him and worshipped by his 
survivors and their descendants as an a»tar deota (sonless deity). This 
image is worshipped before beginning to consume a new crop and at 
every festival it is kept at the village spring or at home. Non-per- 
formance of this ceremony is believed to cause illness or some other 
evil. The worship is continued indefinitely, as it is believed to do good 
to the survivors’ descendants for ever. 

Other beliefs. 

The Kulu people believe in the predictions made by the chelas of 
a deota when at a burning place they see some one who was really 
elsewhere. To avert the danger they sacrifice a sheep, a goat or a 
fowl and recite certain mantras. Some cooked rice and meat are also 
put in a broken earthen jar and thrown away far from home. A priest 
or jotshi is sometimes consulted and advises charity. 

It is unlucky to carry a corpse through' a gate or door — lest death 
subsequently find its way through it. Thus if a death occur in one 
of the palaces of the Nawabs of Bahawalpur the body is carried out 
through a hole in the wall. So too in Maler Kotla it is, or used to 
be, forbidden to bring a body into the town unless permission be 
obtained to break through the town wall, in which case the body must 
be brought in and taken out again by that gap. 
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Aceordino> to the older astrology the sky was divided into 
27’ lunar mansions (nahshairas) , of which 2^ thus lay in each 
of the 1 2 zodiacal signs {6nr/ or ras) ; and of these nakshatras the 
last 5, viz. the second half of Dhanishta, Sat Bikka, Purba* 
bhadrppad, Utara-bhadrapad and Reoti, occupy the signs of Aquarius 
(Kumb) and Pisces (Min), This peiiud of 4^ nakshatrat is counted as 
5 days and thence called panchak, or, dialectically, panjak. 

This period is uncanny in several ways, and it is especially 
inauspicious for a death or, to recall the original idea, for a cremation, 
to occur in it. Any one so dying can only obtain salvation if a shdnti 
or expiatory ceremony be performed on his behalf. This consists in 
employing 5 Brahmans to recite verses, and on the 27th day after the 
death, on which the moon is again in the asterism in which the 
deceased died, the shdnti is performed, various things such as clothes, 
flowers and furniture being given away. 


The chief superstitions appertaining to the panchak related, however, 
to the surviving kin, for the Hindus believe that a death in this period 
will involve the deaths of as many others of the family as there are 
days remaining in the panchak. To avert this the corpse should not 
be burnt until the panchak is over, or if this cannot be avoided as 
many dolls are made of cloth of the Aarahh or dahh grass (or among 
the well-to-do of copper or even gold) as there are days remaining, 
Tho dolls may also be made of cloth or cowdung, and in some nlaces 
a branch of a mango tree is carried with the corpse and is burnt with 
it, as in Sirmur. In Dera Ghazi Khan wooden dolls are made. These 
are placed on the bier along with the dead body, and burnt with it. 
For instance, if a person dies on the 2nd day of the paneha]^, 3 dolls, 
and if on the 3rd, 2 dolls are made, and burnt with the corpse. 2 


As always various additions to or variations of the rite occur 
locally. Thus in the Simla Hills, at least among the higher castes, 
5 dolls are made and placed with the body, which is then carried out 
by the door, but 5 arrows are placed on the threshold. These arrows 
must each be cut in twain by a single sword-cut, otherwise as many 
persons will die as there are arrows remaining uncut, while the swords- 
man himself will die within the year. Great care is taken lest an 
enemy possess himself of the dolls. After the corpse has been burnt 
Uranjnli is given 5 times in the name of the 5 dolls. Then 5 Brah- 
and make, usually in a thdlcvrdirdra, a chauh on 
w ich *hey arrange 5 jars, one in the centre and one at each comer, 
into ftese are poured water and panj-amrit, and they are then closed 
j ® on top of which are put copper plates with images 

0 \ ishnu, Shiva, Indra, Jam and Bhalron, one god engraved on each. 

^PP^priate mantras are recited at least 1250, but not more than 
125,000, times for each god and wantras are then recited in honour of 


custom of not burninn children under 27 months of age. It is apparently 
inauspicious to associate 27 with burning. j 

one account says that 6 dolls are always burnt, irrespective of the number of days 
wotS!;i Fret-bah,-mukh-ap, bhumip and barta. and, after being 
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Gatri and Trikal (?) . After the recitations are finished a have an is 
performed. The Brahmans are fee’d and fed, and tlien take water 
from each jar and sprinkle it over tne members of the deceased’s 
family. This removes the evil effects of the death in the paiichah. 
The head o£ the family also performs a chhaya-ddn. 

In the Pachhad tahsil some people fill a new earthen pot with 
water from 5 different tanks or rivers and hang it from the door of the 
house by a rope made of o kinds of twine. The water of the Giri, or of 
larufe tanks which never run dry, is preferred. In the cis-GIri country 
a panfak shdnti is performed by a Brahman who recites mantras. The 
corpse is not burnt on the ordinary burning ground but in some other 
place and, if practicable, in the lands of another village ; and Brahmans 
are feasted one day before the ordinary time. People do nob venture 
to wear new clothes or jewels, buy or sell cattle, lay the foundation of 
a house or take any new work in the hand during the panchak days. 

Some of the Muhammadan peasantry in Bahawalpur believe in 
the panjak^ but according to them any one dying in the first or last 
5 days of a lunar month is said to have died in the panjakin ; and the 
belief is that 5 or 7 members of the family must then die. Tne 
following measures are taken; — 

f*) While carrying the coffin they sprinkle mustard seed on the 
road to the graveyard, (ft) Blue pot has (small beads used by girls 
for decorating dolls) are put into tne mouth of the corpse, {iii) A 
piece of ai plant is buried with the body, (iv) After the body has 
been buried, an iron peg is driven into the ground outside the grave, 
towards the deceased’s head. 

If a person dies during the panjak and his relations knowingly 
omit these ceremonies at his funeral, and deaths ensue in the family, 
they exhume the body, and ignorant people believe that it will by 
then have grown long teeth and eaten its shroud. ;>ome sever the 
head from the corpse : others think it sufficient to drive a nail into the 
skull. 

The occurrence of a death in the panohak also modifies the rites 
observed after the cremation. I’lius on the 7th or 8th day after such 
a death orthodox Hindus of Dera Ghazi Khan sometimes make an 
image of :;60 pieces of wood or of i/rui A grass and burn it, with full 
rites; and on the :i7th a special panjak shunt is performed. 

In Gujrat on the 13th or Sfth day after death the Hindus fill 
5 jars with grain of various ki'ids and raike 5 dolls of metal — golJ, 
silver or copper according to their means. These images are then 
worshipped and fed with butter, curds etc., and 5 Brahmans recite 
mantras, receiving Rs. 1-4) (5 4-auna pieces) for their services. 

In Sir nur, on the corresponding day of the in the follow- 
ing month, a door flame, made of wood, is erected beside the 

house-door through which the corpse was taken out ; and in this 7 
different kinds of grain are stuck with cowdung. A special mantra 
is recited on these before they are stuck to the door. A he- goat’s ear 
is also cut off and the blood sprinkled upon the frame. If these 
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ceremonies are not performed as many people of the family or the 
village will die as there are days of the paniak remaining 

It is not easy to say what are the precise ideas oinginally under- 
lying the panchak observances, but it would appear as if the leading 
idea was that anything which occurs during this period is liable to 
recur. For this reason it is unwise to provide anything likely to catch 
fire — lest it get burnt and a funeral pyre ensue — during the panchak. 
Accordingly fuel should not be bought, cloth purchased or even sewn, 
beds be bought or houses thatched ; nor should a pilgrimage be under- 
taken towards the south, or indeed at all : nor should one sleep with 
one^s head towards the south. It is indeed unlucky to commence any 
new work, but as a set-off to the prevailing gloom of the period it is 
peculiarly auspicious, at least in the south-west Punjab, for Hindu 
women to wear ornaments during the panchak days, the idea being 
that they will get as many more ornaments as there remain days before 
the period expires. 

If in Sirmur a corpse has to be burnt on a Wednesday an iron 
nail or peg is fixed at the spot where the death occurred, near the head, 
before the body is removed. Otherwise another death will occur in 
the house within a year. Generally speaking this superstition is only 
common among Hindus, Muhamm^ans disregarding it. 

In the Simla Hills it is belie red that if a corpse be burnt on a 
Sunday or a Tuesday, another will soon be burnt on the same ground. 

If a person dies in the SwMi nakshafra the following ceremony 
is performed, lest many deaths occur among the brotherhood and the 
villagers. After the body has been burnt 5 wooden pegs are driven 
into the ground, at the spot where it was 'burnt, in a peculiar shape, 
and round these an untwisted cotton thread is tied. As the mourners 
go back a hole is made in the road, at a short distance from the 
pyre, and in this a be-goaPs head is buried with a loaf made of 
7 kinds of grain, and a patha^ in which are fixed 7 iron nails be- 
smeared with goat's blood and over which a special mantra is recited. 

In the trans-Giri country if a person dies during the Swati or Mill 
nahhatras, or on the 1st or 7th day of either half of the lunar month 
4 pegs of thimfju wood are fixed to the door of tbs house in which the 
death occurred, and a white woollen thread is tied round them, while 
mantras are recited. Seven kinds of grain are also stuck with cow- 
dung on to the upper part of the door. Six more djaths will take 
place among the relations or villagers if this ceremony is not performed 
for a death occurring in the Swati or on the saptami (7th; day of either 
half of the month, and an indefinite number will ensue on a death in 
the Mula or on the Purima (first day of either half). 

In the Simla Hills in the countrv beyond Phagu, a death in Makar 
(Capricorn) portends the deaths of 7 kinsmen, and to avert its conse- 
quences 7 dolls are made and 7 arrows cut in precisely the same way 
as in the panchav rite. This superstition is called satak (from 
sat 7). In the same part of the hills it is also believed that if J die in 

* A wooden tube through which seed is poured on to ploughed land. 
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the nakshaira of B’s birth, B will die within the year, or fall victim to 
a dire disease. To av'ert this a rite is held in honour of Mahamurti ji, 
when the nakihatra recurs, /i is covered with a white cloth and tho 
Brahman, after performing a chJiaya-ddn, worships with offerings of 7 
kinds of grain. In some places a he-goat is killed over B’s head j but 
elsewhere the following is the ritual : — By night a large loaf of wheat- 
flour is baked, and round it lamps are lighted, a flour image of Jogni 
Devi being placed on its centre. About midnight a Brahman puts this 
loaf etc. before B and mutters mantras, offering 7 kinds of grain over his 
head and putting them also on the loaf. Then he sacrifices it over his 
head and takes it with 5 lal:s (victims, ordinarily he-goats) to the 
burning-ground, a few men following him As he goes he signals for 
the sacrifices to be offered at various spots along the road, and those 
who follow him observe perfect silence, under pain of death, and do not 
look back, as that would vitiate the ceremony. The party, moreover, 
must not return to their homes that night but spend it in the forest or 
another village. At the burning-ground the Brahman deposits the loaf 
there and a he-goat is sacrificed, its flesh being consumed by the party 
on the spot, anything left being the Brahman’s perquisite. 

In the Simla Hills if the drum beaten at a Kanet funeral emit 
a loud sharp note, it is believed to portend another death in the village, 
and the rites in vogue are ineffective to prevent it. 

In the Simla Hills the Kanets and lower castes, especially, after 
collecting the bones to take to Hardw^r, drive two wooden pegs into the 
ground and place a mill-stone on the site of the pyre, enclosing it with 
thorns, in order to weigh down Jam, the god of burning-grounds, for 
several days. Otherwise he would devour people. 

In the Simla Hills the musicians and the makers of the bantdn 
or hearse go to the burning-ground and kindle fire in a large stove for 
warmth, but if any one’s shadow fall on the stove he will, it is believed, 
die within the year ; or if part of his shadow fall on it, he will suffer 
sickness. Sitting round the stove these men profess to see a spirit 
flying through the air, as if impelled by some force into the stove. 
This spirit they identify as that of some one still living and to avert 
the omen he worships nalcshatras and offers sacrifices. 

It is usual in the Simla Hills, especially among Kanets, to drive 
two pegs, one at the head, the other at the feet, oPthe corpse, in order 
to prevent a demon’s entering Into it. If a d'^mon does so, the body 
will grow to a great height and, standing erect, devour the survivors 
of its family. With the same object a lamp is also lit close by the 
corpse, and a weapon placed near it. If, when the pyre is lighted, the 
corpse fold a piece of the wood in its arms, it is taken as an omen that 
another of the family will soon die. This belief is held by the Kanets 
and lower castes of the Simla Hills, who in some parts think that 
if the ghostly effigy of the dead be seen wandering round the house, 
or if his voice be heard calling any one by name, he who is called or 
sees the ghost will die. It is believed that the spirit can And no home, 
la such cases N arain-bal or Gaya-pind is also performed. 


iim 
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If within 4 years of a death in the Simla Hills any one of the 
deceasecl'’s family be attacked by it is supposed that the dead 

man^s funeral rites were not duly performed So a Brahman is called 
in to ascertain all details by astrology : and a chtla is sent into an 
ecstasy {khelnd) until he reveals who it is that bus become pitur. An 
image of the pitar must then be made, lest the sufferer become a leper, 
and a rupee placed before the chela by the members of the family, who 
give the pitar a certain period— 6 months or a year — in which to cure the 
patient, if he desires to be worshipped as a true deota, otherwise they 
will have recourse to a doctor. For this period the patient is left with- 
out treatment of any kind. If he recovers, a temple is built to the 
pitar ! otherwise he gets nothing. Such diseases are attributed to 
those dead whose gaf.i or funeral rites were not performed, or who died 
a violent death, or who when in extremis felt a longing not to quit 
their family or yearned for wealth and eo on ; or who sacrificed their 
lives to their devotion to their families. 

Section 10. — Muhammadan death observances. 

Occasionally, for instance in Gnjrat, old people who see their 
end drawing nigh build their own tombs, while still alive. And if 
they feel misgivings that their death rites will not be properly per- 
formed they feast their kinsfolk and the poor in anticipation of death. 
In Gurgaon a good many men get their graves constructed of masonry 
and filled with grain before death. The grain remains there till their 
death and is given away in alms at their burial. 

Amulets &c. are used to'escape death. The Imam zamdn kd rnpiya 
is also protective, and as many as seven goats are sacrificed. Sometimes 
a disease is taken for the influence of an evil spirit. By others it is 
ascribed to the displeasure of Miran Sahib, Madar Sahib and Khwaja 
Siihlb. The remedy is the sacrifice ofahe-goatin the saint’s name. 
Sometimes unmarried" girls are feasted to secure recovery from sickness. 

As soon as the shadow of the Angel of Death falls on a dying per- 
son, the first duty of his (or her) kinsfolk is to straighten the limbs, close 
the eyes and mouth of the deceased, place his hands one over the other 
on the breast and set his cot north and south so that his soul may depart 
with its face towards Mecca.- Members of his family mourn and pre- 
parations are begun by his kinsfolk for digging the grave. 

On the death of her husband a wife breaks her bangles and takes 
off all her jewellery in sign of widowhood. 

Strict followers of the .Muhammadan law recite the Sura-i-yasin or 
other verses relating to pardon for sins near one who is at the point of 
death. They also ask him to recite them himself. It is believed ihat 
this recital will draw his attention to one direction onlv and that if he 
dies he will not suffer any difficulty at the time of death. 

In Ludhiiina when the ca-e is seen (o be hopeless verses from the 
Q^urdn are recited, and just before death the medicines are stopped and 

* A disease iu whlcli blisters appear all oyer the body while the e-xtremitics are iu- 
Samod. (Not iu P. Dicty.) 

’’ This is called rakh »ir karnd in Amb&la . 
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pure honey with sweef water is given to the dying person in a spoon. 
The kahma is whispered to him and he is also bidden to recite it himself. 
He is now made to look towards the north. 

In Gujrat something sweet, honey as a rule, or if that is not pro- 
curable, shariat is poured into the dying person's mouth. 

In Kapurthala it is explained that the kalitna literally means that God 
alone is worthy to accept devotion and that Muhammad is His Prophet, 

* and that it is intended tliat the dying man may carry with him the 
idea of the unity of God. It is only when he is unable to speak that 
the Sura-i-yasU is recited to him. When he breathes his last the 
people burst into cries of mourning and females begin to beat their 
breasts, but in cultured circles the shock is borne with resignation and 
the bereaved repeat: — Inna-liUdke-wa inna ilahie rajiun, ‘we have 
come from God and to Him we will return.' 

But in Gujrat when the end is seen to be near the mnllaJi is sent 
for to recite the Surn-i-yasin, or other passages from the Quran and this is 
called Hnsaini parhnd although the Muhammadans in this district are 
Sunnis. If a is not available a relative or friend can officiate. 

Great importance is also attached to the repetition of the kalima. All 
those standing round the death-bed repeat it and the dying person is 
required to do so too until the end approaches. A person dying with its 
words on his or her lips is considered to have had a happy end. In the 
ordinary affairs of life, a Muhammad, an will take an oath : — ‘ Be it my 
lot not to be able to repeat the halima on my death-bed, should I fail to 
do such and such a thing.' 

In the Leiah tahsil of Mfanwali a form of death-bed confession is 
found. It is called Quran. If the dying person is in his senses 

he takes the Qnrdn in his hands and confesses all his sins, saying that 
he has brought God's own words (in the Quran) as a claim to forgive- 
ness. At the same time alms of different kinds equal in value to the 
Quran or the book itself is given to a poor orphan or a mullah who 
places it in the mosque where the village boys read. If however the 
dying man is not in his senses his rightful heir performs this rite. 

When the bier has been carried out of the house, the people stand 
in one or turn rows or as many as the space permits or as there may be 
present, with a mullah in front of them to pray for the deceased. This 
is called uimuz jandzah. After this another hadya is given and then 
those not closely connected with the bereaved family return while those 
of the brotherhood generally accompany the funeral to the burial ground 
where again when the grave is ready and it is time to bury the body a 
similar hadya is made by the heir. 

When the body is buried, the mullah standing at the tomb calls out 
the Idny, the belief being that when the deceased who, by the departure 
of the soul, lives in a sleeping posture hears the call, he being a Muslin* 
pronounces the Ld lldha Llld'ihd-o-Muhammad-ur-rawl-Alldhe ; and the 
two angels Munkir and Nakir, who recorded all his sins during life, go 
away thinking him a Muslim who according to Islam is free from all 
pain when he repeats the above verse. 
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If the deceased was one of a well-to-do family and died a day or 
two before Friday eve, his heirs engage some kd/iz or mnlldh to sit day 
and night at his tomb and repeat verses until that night, it being thought 
that on that auspicious night he will not be called to account for his sins 
and that afterwards too God will also show him mercy. 

The brotherhood on the night after the death raise money by sub- 
scription and manage somehow to provide food for those who accompanied 
the funeral to the burial-ground. This is called kauri wate di roti or 
kauri roti which must not be confounded with mun ir-clihor or mutih- 
cJihoT which is the food supplied to the bereaved family by its nearest 
rel tion. 

In Kangra the face of the dying person is turned towards Mecca. 
If possible the corpse is burled on the day of death but when this cannot 
be done the Qurdn is recited and a knife placed upon the body to keep 
off evil spirits. 

In Gurg^on two classes of Muhammadans must he distinguished. 
The first includes the immigrant Shaikh, Sayid, Mughal, Pathan and 
Baloch and the second the indigenous Meo, Khanzada and Rajputs con- 
verted to Islam by the former. But a large number of these converts 
have now become assimilated to the former class, and owing to this many 
Hindu customs have been adopted even by the immigrant classes though 
in a somewhat altered form, and they are of course still observed by 
Muhammadans who embraced Islam recently. Other ]\Iuhammadans of in- 
ferior rank found as tenants in villages are the Qasai, Kunjra, Bhati^ra, 
Manhi4r, Saqqa, Ndi, Mir^si, Dhunna, Teli and Rangrez, who are depend- 
ants of the two groups mentioned above and being affected by their 
influence observe the same rites and ceremonies as they do. When a body 
is taken to the graveyard the bier is set down at least once on the way. 
This is called muqdm dena. At this spot the head is always kept to the 
north. After the burial some grain and copper coins are given there in 
alms. 

The place where a person breathed his last and was washed is 
called lahad and a lamp is kept burning there for 40 or at least 10 days. 
A man always remains sitting on the lahad , 

Washing fhe body. 

The body Is washed with various rites and by various agents. For 
example in Gurgaon some of those present at the death who are ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of Islam wash the body with the heirs'’ 
permission. If it be washed in a river or tank it will not require lahail, 
but if washed inside the house a rectangular pit of the height of a man 
and 4 or 5 feet deep called lahad must be made for it. A flat board 
prepared from a public fund raised for this purpose is then put up over 
the lahad. Then the body is laid on the board, with its face to the east 
and feet to the west. The clothes are removed and the private parts 
covered with a piece of cloth. The garments of the deceased as well 
as the clothes of the bed on which he died are given to beggars. After 
this the washing is begun. First the dirt on the body is removed with 
gram flour &c. A first bath is given with sandal water, the second with 
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camphor water and the third with pure water. But Sunnis bathe the 
body with hot water The body of a male is washed by males and that 
of a female by females. Those who are to wash the body are chosen at 
the will of the family. One of them supplies the water, another pours 
it on the body and the third rubs it on. The private jiarts are not 
touched. Meanwhile the people assembled in the deceased's house recite 
prayers for the benefit of the departed soul. Rich people have the 
Quran reeited over tbe deceased person from his demise till the 3rd day, 
and sometimes the recitations are prolon^'ed for a full year or more 
These customs are in vogue among those who are to some extent educated 
or well-to-do. New converts observe them in a much simpler way. 

In trujrat the body is washed on a w ooden board (/)a fra 1 kept ex- 
pressly for this purpose by the mtilluh, with water drawn fresh from a 
well and mixed with green leaves from a her tree. Only if the weather 
is cold is tbe water moderately warmed. If the deceased was a woman 
8 or 4i of her silver ear-rings are given to the woman who washes her 
body. In other parts of the province, however, the muHdhs proper per- 
form other functions. For example in Jullundur ‘ a special class of 
mullahs c&WeA. ' washes the body of the deceased Moslem.^ 

But elsewhere such a duty does not appear to be performed by any 
special class. Thus in Shahpur each mosque is in charge of an imam or 
ulmci who teaches the boys to repeat the Quran and officiates at weddings 
and funerals.- But, it is also said, the muildJi recites the burial service 
{jandza) accompanied by the mourners. He gets as his fee a copy of 
the Quran and a rupee or two, and he is also feasted with the guests.® 

In Ludhiana immediately after the death the kinsfolk are notified 
through the barber and the ghissdl (washer of the body) is sent for. 
Meanwhile the Qazi prepares the shroud. The body is washed in hot 
water being kept covered down to the knees. Rose water and camphor 
are also sprinkled over it. After this it is laid on a couch which is then 
carried to the grave-yard.'* 

For the bath hot water with her leaves boiled in it, soap and sweet- 
scented things such as rose water, camphor, sandal &c, are required. 

The bath being prepared the body is laid on a wooden board with 
its feet facing west and veiled from sight with sheets, only the washer- 
man (or woman as the case may be) and the nearest of kin remaining 
inside. The deceased’s clothes are removed, the waist-cloth being used 
to cover the body from the navel to the knees. The washerman then 
rubs it with soap and water, towels being used to dry it and sandal- 
wood burnt to give it fragrance. Then the shroud, cut in two, is spread 
over the bed and the body is Laid on one half and covered with the other 
down to the knees. Verses from the Quran are written on the shroud 
with burnt charcoal or clay. Camphor dissolved in rose-water is painted 

, Purser, JitU. S. B., p. 68. 

5 Shihpur Gazetteer, 1897, p. 85. 

® II., p. 3. 

* Sometiines tie ialima or aet/at-ul-.hirsi is.writlrn on tic eofln. 


Kaya 
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on every joints the higher classes using scents instead. The lower sheet 
is then wrapped round the corpse, and knotted in three places, on the head, 
on the waist and over the feet. A copy of the Qnrdn is placed at 
the head of the body, and the nearest of kin, friends and others are 
shown the face of the deceased for the last time, accompanied with 
weeping. A red cloth is thrown over the corpse, if the deceased is an 
aged person. 

Sometimes the toes of th.e hands and feet are tied together with a 
piece of cloth, This is called zai^ahh. Similarly a piece of cloth is tied 
round the head across the chain to shut the mouth. This is called taJit- 
ul-hanak. 

Ceremoniet regarding the shroud. 

After washing the body it is dried with white napkins and is laid 
on the cot on which it is to be carried to the graveyard and on which 
the shroud has been already sjwead. Before it is shrouded camphor is 
rubhed on the body as ordained by the; shard on all the points which 
touch the ground when the Itead is bow'ed in prayer. Then the shroud 
is wrapped round the body. 

In Gurgaon Shia Muhammadans use the shroud on which verse? 
from the Qnrdn are stamped with earth from Mecca or if it be not 
obtainable they use w'hite cloth as shroud and print the verses on it. As 
regards this the Shi4s believe that followers of Hazrat Ali are exempted 
from the sorrows of the tomb and the fires of Hell and so they print verses 
on the shroud to let the angels know that the deceased was a Shia and 
to prevent their troubling him. It is considered essential by some 
tribes to shroud the body of a female in red cloth. 

The Chhimba (tailor or washerman) comes to the house without 
being called to supply cloth for the shroud &c. Country cloth is 
preferred for this as more durable. About SO yards are required as the 
grave clothes consist of two sheets, a shroud, a prayer-cloth, four towels 
and a waist-band. 

Among the agricultural tribes such as the Rajput, Awan, Jilt, 
Gujar, Dogar and Arain of Ludhiana women spin cotton with folded 
fret in the month of Ramzan and make cloth which is kept in boxes for 
use as shrouds exclusively. It is always 40 yards In length. In towns 
the cloth is purchased from the bazar. 

In tahsil Jampur, Dera Ghazi Khan, when the body is dressed in 
the shroud [kafan) a piece of cloth called kafin, wetted with ab-i-zam^ 
ziirn or water from the wmll at Mecca and inscribed with the words 
hismilhVi-nl-rahmdn-nl-raJn'm and the kalima, together with some 
khdk’i-shafa or earth from Mecca, is placed on the breast. If these 
articles are not procurable the kafin is wetted with ordinary water and 
a clean clod of earth used. 

In Gujrat the merely writes the on the shroud in 

geri (?) 

In Gurgaon if a woman die- in child-birth some superstitious fe- 
ll ales tie an aili (skein) of cotton thread on her legs as she is believt d 
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to have died in impurity and it is feared she may become an evil spirit 
and injure the family. As a further precaution a man throws mustard 
seed behind her bier from the place of her death all the way to the 
^rave-vard and on reaching it he drives in -i nails, one a* each corner, and 
the 5th in the middle of the grave. Py doing this, it is believed, the 
departed soul will not return 

The husband may not touch the body of his dead wife or even 
help to carry her cofRn though comparative strangers may do so. If the 
deceased was old and his heirs are in easy circumstances and disposed to 
pomp, singers are engaged to lead the procession singing the maiiVud 
verses, a narration of Muhammad's birth, loudly in chorus. Every 
Muhammadan seeing a procession on its way to the grave-yard is reli- 
giously bound to join it. On arrival there ablutions are performed by 
the funeral party, preparatory to prayer. The eofBn being placed in 
front, those who are to j .>iu in prayer arrange themselves into 3 or 5 
rows, the mitlldh leading the service. This over, permission is given 
to all present to depart, but as a rule very few leave at this stage. All 
present sit on the ground and the ceremony of agkut is performed, but 
only in the case of adults, minors being regarded as innocent and not 
answerable for their doings. The asl'dt is thus performed. 

Some cooke I meal and cash, varying in amount according to the 
means of the parties, with a copy of the Quran, are placed before the 
•muUdh in a basket. Another man sits in front of him so that it lies 
between them. The ninUuk then says solemnly: — ‘‘ The deceased failed 
to obey certain commandments and to refrain from certain acts on 
Saturdays during his or her life. This meal, cash and Quran are given 
in alms to atone for those sins ” : and so saying he passes the basket with 
its contents to the other man who gives it back again. The mullah again 
hands It over to him with the same words, but refers to the deceased's sins 
on the Sundays in his life This is repeated for each day of the week. 
The niuHdJi 's then paid Re. 1 with the copy of the Quran, and the body 
is interred. ‘ The sheet spread over the coffin is now given to the Nai 
(barber), .-^fter the interment the cash and meal in the basket are dis- 
tributed in alms. Informal prajmrs are again said for the benefit of 
the deceased and the funeral procession returns to the house of the 
deceased. 

In Sialkot the mkdt is performed before the burial. Several 
muUdJis sit in a circle, the leader being given a copy of the Qurdn ; a 
rupee and some copper coins, grain, salt, sweetmeat &c. are also placed 
before him. Then one of the mulldhs makes over the sins of the 
deceased to another, he to a third and so on till the circle is completed. 
By this It IS believed that the deceased’? soul is freed from the penalty of 
sin. Lastly the head mulidh distributes the cash &c. among the poor 
and the other mulldhs. If the deceased was old, clothes are distributed 
amono- the poor. The Qurdn and a rupee are taken by the niuUdh 
himself. 

In Shahpur poor people only boriow a copy of the Qurdn which 
changes hand for seven days simply as a matter of form. It is borrowed 
from a mulidh who is given Rs. l-I. 

■- laie akl'i’hadtt regard askdt as an innovation and Jo not obeorve it. 
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Some of the deceased’s relatives sit near the cot with the Qazi who 
takes the Quran in his hands, and offers it on the part of the deceased, 
as a sacrifice for his sins. The book then changes hands, the Qazi is 
paid a rupee or more according to the position of the parties, and ihe 
Quran is thus redeemed. ; 

The fdlowers and mourners in the meantime have washed their 
hands &c. for prayer. The Qazi having spread the carpet stands 
forward, with his face to, yards the corpse, which is placed with its head 
to the north, behind him the followers stand in odd lines and pray 
after which the corpse is taken to the grave into which it is lowered to 
two men who descend and place it in the laJul (burial niche). In sandy 
tracts, the knots tying the corpse are undone to admit of this being done. 
If the lafid is in one of the sides, the opening is closed with clods or 
earthen vessels, if in the centre, with fuel wood. All the by-standers 
take a little earth in thtir hands, repeat some verses over it, and drop 
it at the head of the corpse. The cot is turned on its side as soon as 
the body has been taken off and in the case of an aged person the red 
cloth is given to the barber or mirdsi. While the grave is being filled 
in the Qazi recites the khatm or final prayer and then all present raise 
their hands to supplicate forgiveness for the deceased. The tosha is 
next distributed among the poor. When a corpse is carried out a cup 
of ivater is emptied to ensure the family’s future safety. The cot 
brought back after the burial is not allowed to stand lengthwise. 

When the body has been w.ashed and is being placed in the coffin 7 
cakes are cooked in the house and with some grain carried out with the 
corpse to the burial-ground. These cakes are called kt rott or 

‘ bread for the journey ’ as it is believed that this food will be needed 
by the dead person ou his road to the other world. While the body is 
being carried to the burial-ground all who accompany it recite the 
halima. At the ground all recite the prayer for the dead, standing 
in a circle round the body, and then lower it into the grave. The 
toilie M roti and grain are then given to the poor. In some places 
after the burial a call to prayer [dzdn) is made and a prayer offered 
for the soul of the departed. Al: then return and after expressing their 
sorrow and sympathy with the relations of the deceased go home. 
In some places the women of the family cause fatihas to be recited in 
the name of the brown worms of the tomb in the belief that they will 
dictate to the dead person the correct answers to the questions put by 
Munkir and NaMr. 

So too in Raya while the body is being washed tosTia (food foi 
charitable purposes) consisting of boiled rice with sugar, and 
loaves is made ready in the house. The cot is lifted up, the towels and 
the waist- cloth ^oing to the washerman (or woman as the case may be). 
Four men lift up the four legs of the cot, but as many men as can 
do so relieve them on the way, reciting verses from the Quran all the 
while, regarding this as an act of piety.' The cot and are set 

down outside the cemetery. 

* So too iu KiagfS tho ca-ryiag ol tbc bjly i. L jiuidered good for tlie soul of 
-lie cftrrier and for this reaion the corpse i, carried by the attendants turn by 
tnni. 
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Bnt in Isa Khel when a body is carried to the graveyMd all 
except the near relatives are given two annas each, so that the deceased's 
soul may not be indebted to them for their toil. Poor people however 
only give the bearers sweetened rice on a Thursday. The food given 
in this way is called khatteu. The body before being taken to the 
burial-ground is shrouded in a cloth which is taken by the carpenter 
or ironsmith. 


Ceremoniet at the burial of the dead. 

After washing and shrouding the body it is taken to the grave- 
yard, the cot on which it is laid being carried by all the collaterals 
in turn but not by the nearest kinsmen such as the father, son &c. 

On the way to the graveyard they recite sacred verses, the kalima 
and prayers for the deceased. At a short distance from the grave- 
yard the bier is set down north and south at a spot swept clean and 
all those present recite the funeral prayers. But they do not bow the 
head at this rite and only invoke blessings for the departed soul. Then 
the bier is carried on to the graveyard. The grave is always dug 
from north to south, and has two chambers, the lower, called lahad, 
m which the body is placed being as long as a man's height. The 
face of the body is kept towards the Qibla, that of a man being laid by 
men while that of a female is laid by her husband and other near re- 
latives. Then the lahad is filled up with stones and bricks in such 
a way that earth from the upper walls may not fall on it. The 
upper part of the grave is then filled in with earth by all the mourners 
except the deceased's heirs. When filled in water is sprinkled over it and 
the ehddar in which the dead body was wrapped is spread over it. 

The members of the funeral party now recite the fdliha or verses from 
the Quran for the benefit of the departed soul and on their return 
condole with the heirs. They then depart to their homes. Food and 
halved which are called totha as well as grain and cash are carried in 
some quantities to the graveyai'd and distributed among beggars 
after the burial. 

When the of the corpse is being carried out in Dera Ghazi DeraGMzi 
Khan the is placed on the cot near the body and sweet-scented Kb4n. 

flowers, rose-water, otto of roses &e. are put on the shroud. Both the 
flowers and Quran are removed when it is lowered into the grave. 

When the body is taken out for bui ial some of those accompany- 
ing it recite the maulud sharif, others the kalima sharif, slowly, until 
they reach the place where prayers called namdz-t-jandza are said. 

After the prayers tl^e mulldh who read the jandza stands close to the 
head of the deceased and calls on the assembly to give the benefit of the 
words, i.e. the kaldm darud, khatm Quran or whatever they may have 
read before and then raises his hands, forgives the words re^ in favour 
of the deceased and prays for the forgiveness of his sins. After the 
prayer is finished the heir stands up and permits the people to go by 
calling out aloud, rukhsat dm, thrice. Then all who congregate for 
the sake of prayer return home while members of brotherhood carry the 
corpse to the tomb. 
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In Gurgaon while the body Is being carried to the grave-yard 
some water is thrown behind the bier on the way as it is believed 
that it will bring resignation to the deceased’s heirs. The women 
of houses on the route taken by the bier also cast the water out of 
their vessels, chew nim leaves and spit on the ground. The water is 
thrown out so that the departed soul may not stay in any vessel con- 
taining water and the nhn leaves are chewed as a token that the 
shock is unbearable. 

"When the body is lowered into the grave the mullah, is asked to 
write the kalima shartf with a stick on a mud brick which is put in 
the grave near the deceased’s, head. When the body is in the grave 
the mullah calls on each of those present to recite the iural ikhlds 
over 7 clods of earth and puts them together near the head of the 
deceased. Then all join in filling the tomb with earth.^ 

Most of the Shias and some Sunnis place a written paper called 
ahdndma in the deceased’s mouth in the grave. This ‘ agieement ’ 
contains a declaration by bim of the principles and doctrines of IsMm 
and it is placed on him with the idea that he may not be terrified at the 
questions put to him by Munkir and Nakir when they appear before 
him with dreadful looks, but may answer them with the aid of the 
agreement. 

In Gurgdon two loaves with gJii and sugar spread over them are 
tied in a handkerchief and are sent to the graveyard through a faquir 
with a pitcher full of cold water and a goblet, placed one over the other. 
After the burial the faqir recites the fatiha over the bread and takes it 
to his house. These breads are called to$ha (provisions for the journey). 
As in life a man requires provisions for a journey so a dead person re- 
quires tosha on his last journey from his house to the grave, 

'In Kohat the female neighboars assemble at the louse and standing round the body 
continue to wail, beat their breasts and slap their faces. A matron leads the mourning 
and the rest wail in chorus after her. 

Meanwhile the deceased’s friends and relations assemble for the funeral procession 
(Jandza) which is preceded by mullahs carrying from 3 to 21 Qurdns according to his 
rank. Women take no part in the assembly. At a short distance from the grave the 
corpse is set down, while the prayers f jr the dead (Arabic yaadzo) are recited, the mourners 
ranging themselves behind the leading mullah (as imdm) in lines of odd numbers varying 
from three to seven. 

After the prayers money is distribn'ed to the mullahs present, with grain and salt and 
a few copies of the Quran. Cash and grain are also given to the poor there present. 
At a child’s funeral thr grain and salt are replaced by sweetmeats. The body is then 
taken to the grave which is dug north and south and after it has been let d.>wn and laid 
with the face to the west, stones are placed over it and the earth filled in. In the case of 
a^man two tombstones are erected, one at the l.ead, the other at the feet. For a woman 
a third stone is set up in the centre. 

'There are two kinds of graves — one on the lahad system containing a side sepnlchre 
for the body, and the other a pit (chirivan) dug deep in the ground with an enclosing wall of 
atone or brick about 4 feet high. After the body has lieen returned to the dust the mullah 
recites the law of inheritance (inirds led masla) and then all present offer prayers, invok- 
ing blessings on the deceased. 

Some of the mourners then accompany his heirs home and they give them cooked 
rice &c. (some is also given to the poor) and then dismiss them. Next day kinsfolk 
assemble in a mosqne and offer prayers for the deceased. On the 3rd day 30 sipdrds of 
the gardw are hand !d in separate parts to roaIZdij and others who can read .so that tlie 
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Only two loaves are given because, it is said, Noah satisfied the 
hunger of Anak, who was of a great stature and whose hunger was 
never appeased, with only two loaves, Jloreover it is often related in 
the miracles of saints and pi'rs who passed their lives in forests that 
they received two loaves and a goblet of water from God. So it is 
believed that a man’s daily food as fixed by the Almighty is two loaves 
and a goblet of water. Dara Shikoh also, when imprisoned by Alamgir, 
wrote to him that he only required two loaves and a cup of water. 

It is essential that no flesh should be used in the fosha and so sugar 
and gJii are used instead, because the food of people in Heaven generally 
consists of sweet things as is evident from the fact that there canals of 
milk and honey are believed to flow. The water of Kausar, a stream in 
heaven, is sweeter than honey and whiter than milk or ice. In the time 
of -Hoses, manna and salwa (a savoury food) were received by the Israel- 
ties in the wilderness. As to this tradition the people, contrary to what 
is written in the religious books, believe that these things were received 
from the sky in large plates and were softer and whiter than carded 
cotton and sweeter than anything cn earth. 

A dying person is laid with his face towards the Q,ibla and anrdaipnr. 
verses of the Qu>'dii, especially the Siira-i~yann, are recited. A copy 
of the Qurin and a little money are caused to be given by his hand in 
charity to a mnlldh. Kinsmen and relatives repeat the kalima aloud so 
that on hearing it he may do the same. In villages grain &c. is dis- 
tributed to the poor in alms. When life is extinct, the face is wrapped 
in a cloth and a shroud and a bath are prepared. The shroud consists 
of 3 clothes in the case of a male and 5 in the case of a female. There 
must be one red cloth in the latter case. If the deceased was a young 
female a gahwara (cradle) is also made of white cloth. Moreover a 
dhodna, consisting of a dopotta or sheet of white muslin [tnalmaV) or 
striped {dorupi) and a red dopatta, is put on the body and after burial 
one is given to the barber and the other to the washerman. This 
dhodna is given simply as a social usage. After the bath one ear-ring is 
given to the woman who washed the corpse and the other to the washer- 
man. If the deceased be an old woman a coloured shawl {doshdla) is put 
on her and given to the barber after the burial. 

When the bier is carried out to the graveyard some grain, halwd (a 
kind of pudding made of flour, ghi and sugar) and bread are taken with 
it and when the recital of the funeral prayers is over a rupee is given to 
the person who gave the bath and a rupee or a copy of the Qnrdn to the 

whole recitation may be finished in a short time. After its ccnclasion sweetmeats are 
distributed by the deceased’s heirs and then one of the mullahs observes the kiil khujdsi 
(a recitation of certain of the Quran esMei Kiil) and is given some cash as his fee. 

Then follows the dastdrhandi or formil recognition of the heir. 

Every evening for 40 days the heirs supply food t.- the muUdh and every night a lamp 
IS ht at the place where the boiiy was washed. For some weeks too food is distrionted 
every Ttiursday to .he poor in his name, and on the hist Thursday clothing, sweetmeats 
<kc. are given to the mullah and a general feast to the kinsfolk. For 2 or 3 years 
on the anniversary of the death the heirs distribute food and alms to the poor. 

The cost of a funeral of an average agriculturist including food and alms may vary 
from Es. 6 to Rs. 50 according to his position. 
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imam of the mosque. If the deceased was an old man or woman, people 
generally distribute pice in charity to such fagir-% and blind men as may 
be present at the grave. The bread, halwd &c. mentioned above are 
also given in alms. Some people also appoint hdjiz or readers of 
the Q,urdn to recite verses from it at the grave till the following Thurs- 
day. In the case of an old man’s death Icamins of his family are also 
given a rupee or 8 annas each. This custom is not in force among the 
followers of Muhammad. When after the funeral they come back to the 
house any near kinsman or neighbour gives a meal to the bereaved 
family. One meal is always considered essential, but if there are more 
houses of brotherhood 3 meals at the outside are given. Immediately 
on the return from the funeral, rice and 4 loaves are sent to the person 
who bathed the body or to the mosque in the name of the deceased. But 
this custom is not observed by the ahl-i'hadis. 

The deceased’s heirs do no business for 3 days but stay in the 
deorhi (entrance hall) or baithak (sitting place) for the fatiha-hhwdni, 
and the kinsfolk come for that purpose. On the 3rd day the ceremony 
of qul-khwdni is performed, verses of the Q urdn being recited for the 
benefit of the deceased’s soul. Condolences are offered to the bereaved 
family with a request to recommence business. On the following 
Thursday the ceremony of khatam is performed and the deceased’s 
clothes are given to the person who washed his corpse. Kinsmen are 
invited on this occasion also. 

In the same way, khatam is performed on every Thursday or 
on the 10th, 21st or 3Cth day after death. On the 40th day 
{ehihlam) a feast is given to ulmd (learned men) and faqirs, and 
clothes, copies of the Quran and cash are also distributed. Kinsmen 
are also invited if the deceased was an aged person. This custom 
is. called roti karna. These customs are not observed by the ahl-i- 
kadis. One loaf or a man’s meal (accoi’ding to their means) is given 
daily for 40 days to the man who bathed the body or is sent to a 
mosque. 

On the morning after the chihlam, i.e. early in the morning before 
the morning prayer, they bid farewell to the soul. The females cook 
rice and send it to the muUdh In the mosque and thus bid farewell to 
the soul. On this the women believe that the soul leaves the house. 
For a year food is given to faqirs at festivals and again after a year 
food is distributed among the poor. 

The rites in Mianwali are peculiarly interesting because of, the part 
played in them by the mulldJi who is styled the dinddr. After 
the isqat the deceased’s body is washed by him and his old clothes 
are kept to be given away in alms on the 3rd day. A.fter this it is 
shrouded, and also wrapped by the near relatives in sheets called uekhar. 
They may be of ordinary loiigcloth or of a valuable silk and, before the 
body is placed in the grave, they are removed and distributed among the 
potters, ironsmiths and carpenters who dug the grave, and on hearing 
went to the graveyard of their own accord for that purpose. 
After burial the surface of the grave is raised a little and the coffin is 
buried with the body. 
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The bereaved family is supplied with iaurt roti by a brother or 
relative of the deceased. Fire is not kindle 1 in their house for three 
days. Relatives and friends at once join in the mourning and are 
served with kauri roti. Though the mourning mat is burnt all the 
monrners sleep on the ground or on cots turned upside down. This 
state of affairs lasts for 3 days, during which the dindar (or washer 
of the dead) gets some of kauri roti. Contrary to the usage elsewhere 
the dindar leads the funeral prayers. On the 3rd day qu,l khwdni is 
performed in the following manner ; — 

The dindar has a basket of grain put before him with a 
vessel of water containing leaves of a plum tree, recites verses from 
Quran and blows them on to the water, which is then spilt at the 
place where the body was washed. It is believed that the deceased's 
soul is benefited by this. The grain etc. is taken by the dindar. 

The old clothes are now cast down at the place where the ‘body was 
washed and are removed on the third day when the water is spilt. 

After the qul the mourners bathe, wash their own and the deceased's 
clothes which are given to the dindar. Rich folk give him a new suit 
and if the deceased's widow survives some ornaments also. The eldest 
member of the family is next made to don a dastdr which is given him 
by the relatives, to signify that he has become the deceased's representa- 
tive. They also give him one or two rupees. 

At the fatnh-khd»i ceremony held immediately after the burial Mi£nw41i. 
the relatives also contribute a rupee each. A little before death 
the whole of the Quran is recited and the reciters given a Qurdn 
or cash. On the second day after death the relatives visit the 
grave and recite the whole Qurd‘i there. On the first Thursday 
after death sweetened rice or halted is prepared, but before the relatives 
are served with it, it is given to the dinddr. This practice is continued 
for seven days, except by the poor who can only afford it for the first 
Thursday, the dinddr is also fed daily for 40 days, and it is essential 
that his food should be sent him before sunset. It is called arwdh and 
is. intended for the deceased's benefit. The dinddr is also fed and given 
an ornament on the first 'Id after death. The couch on which the 
deceased lay before death is broken to pieces and its strings are buried 
with the body. In the month of Shehban haliod or some other sweet- 
meat is prepared and is sent to the tnulldh and dinddr. This is called 
Tuh-rildna. Every year in Muharram the relatives visit the grave and 
pour a little water over it. 

For the benefit of the soul of any ancestor who died an accidental 
or unnatural death, and for a childless ancestor, QassSbs feed the 
poor in their names every Thursday, or at least twice a year. 

The quUkhwdni ceremony is performed on the third day. Ihe old 
clothes of the deceased are given to the mulldh. S''>metimes new ones 
are also made and given away in charity for the benefit of his soul. 

On this day too the lawful heir is made to put on a dastdr by his pir 
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or a Sayyid. Sometimes on the 7th day food is given to the poor, but 
this is not common. 

On the 10th, £0th and -lOth days after death relations and friends 
may collect and eat together and also d-'stribute food to the poor but this 
also is not usual. 

From the 3rd day to the 40th, two loaves (z. e. food sufficient for 
one man) generally flavoured with sugar and .g'/;/ are sent to a faqit 
daily before nightfall. These loaves are called ubhd ki rotian. 
Ubha means inauspicious. On each Thursday in the first 40 days nidz 
is given for the deceased^’s benefit as on the 3rd day. 

The ehaliswdn ceremony in connection with a female^s death is 
generally performed on the ’28th and in the ease of a male on the 30th 
day or in special cases on the 39th. On this day the deceased’s heirs 
feast their kinsfolk according to their means, and they in return give 
them a turban and some money. The expenses of this ceremony 
generallv depend on one's means. On this occasion too nids is given 
and t]iefatika recited as on the soyarn, but no cup of water is sent to 
the Jaqtr with the bread. It is not necessary that the bread should 
be cooked by the same person who did so on the first day. On the 
40th day a new suit of clothes is given away in the deceased’s name, 
but the custom of giving away ornaments does not exist. On the same 
day his soul is dismissed in the following manner 

In the evening a vessel full of water is placed near the lahad 
(where the dead body was washed). In it are put two copper coins 
and a few plates of rice, bread 2i,xA. halwd are set by it. The near 
female relatives light a lamp and wake for the whole night. In the morn- 
ing a faqi:- comes, takes the vessel of water with the plate and backs to the 
door with his face towards the females. On reaching the door he turns 
round and goes to his own house. As he quits the deceased’s house the 
females weep as bitterly as if his bier were being earned out. The people 
believe that the soul after leaving the body remains in two places, Allain 
and Sajjain, and maintains its connection with the grave and lahad for 
40 days. It is also believed that the soul is allowed a walk at the time 
of znayhrnb prayers, and that it continues anxious to receive the nids 
&c. given for its benefit. Hence the chdlimdn or 40th day rite is 
performed 10 days before the actual day. After the 40th day the soul 
is believed to be set free every Thursday and for this reason on each 
Thursday the faUha is recited for its benefit. It is also believed to 
receive food given to faqirs and so several kinds of food are 
given them at the fatiha. The tamdhi, chhamdhi and iarsi cere- 
monies are performed after 3 and 6 months and a year respec- 
tively. One day before the ’Id, Bakar ’Id, Muharram and Shab Barat 
as also on the 14th of Rajab liaiwd and bread are given as nids. This 
is usually done for one year only, but some people observe these cere- 
monies always. Nothing is given by way of ntds before the 3rd day 
because the soul is not set free from Allain and Sajjain before that day. 
The reason assigned for the 10 days’ interval between the daiiodn, 
fyimdn and chdUtwdn, which last is generally performed on the 30th 
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day, is that moaming lasts 10 days just as the first 10 days of Muharram 
are observed as days of mourning for the death of Hussain. 

A widow does not wear glass bangles or coloured clothes. If a 
wowan dies married, her hands are stained with melindi and antimony 
is applied to her eyes after her body uas been washed. On a man's 
death his widow's parents give their daughter bangles, called the bangles 
of widowhood. If her parents be well off they also give her ornaments 
and cash by way of kfiichvi. On the death of a female also her parents 
give some cash by way of khicJtri. When a saint dies his urs is cele- 
brated annually on the day of his death. All his followers and believers 
gather together on that day and cook food, they also offer nidz, recite the 
fdtilia and light an earthen lamp on his grave every Thursday. Fruit 
and sweets are also offered at his grave. In Qadaria and Naqshbandia 
families the members sit near a grave, sing hymns in praise of the 
Almighty and recite eulogies of the saint. They also repeat verses 
from the Quran, but use no musical instruments, a prohibition not 
observed in Chishti circles. Singers and prostitutes dance at their tombs 
on the UTS. 

On the 7th or 10th day after death a Matam is given, i.e. food is 
cooked and offered to the qdzt, faqirs, the tomb-digger, and bier-bearers 
of the deceased. It consists of milk, kalwd, vegetables, meat, pulse, 
fruit, rice and dry bread. Some people do this on four Thursdays 
after the death within 40 days, give the deceased's clothes to the qdsi, 
with some cash and a Quran. 

From the tijd to the 40th day the deceased’s^ heirs feed a needy 
person once a day for the good of his soul. The daswin and liswdn 
ceremonies are performei in different ways by different sects of 
Muhammadans. Ndn (bread) and haliod or other food is distributed 
by them to their kinsfolk as well as to the poor. 

The followers of the Imdmia sect also hold another assembly in 
honour of their martyrs in addition to those already named. After 
it has dispersed they recite the fatiha prayers first in honour ot the 
martyrs on the field of Karbala and then for the benefit of the departed 
soul. 


On the .3rd day, after the kul-hJiicuni the deceased’s heirs place 
some palm leaves, sweet scented flowers, and green leaves of a fruit 
tree on his tomb. These are called phnl-yiatri. It is believed that 
these reduce or alleviate his sufferings. 

After the the parents in-la V of a deceased husband give his 
widow some cash, clothes and ornaments which are called jori randsdla 
or garb of widowhood. 

The custom of giving kanra wattn for 3 days after death is in 
vogue among the Muhammadan Tehs of Peshawar city and for those 
days no one eats anything from the deceased’s house, nor is any food 
cooked by his family. Each of his relatives sends it food in turn. 
After the three days food is again cooked by the deceased's family. 
The qul-khwdni and dasfdrlandi ceremonies are also performed oo 


Baya. 
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that day. Other Muhammadans, viz. the Shi'a Qizilb^sh and Kash* 
miri communities living in Peshawar, eat nothing from the deceased's 
house for 40 days after a death but they send nothing to it. The Paraoha, 
Wastir and Qazi residents of the city do not eit or drink from the 
house for 3 days. With these exceptions there are no restrictions on 
eating or drinking from the deceased's family at a death. All others eat 
and drink from the bereaved family's house during the 40 days. 

The menial tribes living in the city give Re. 1 on the day of the 
qwli-ktodnt by way of kaura watta. This custom is not in vogue among 
the high castes. 

On their return from the cemetery all those taking part in the 
funeral turn their faces towards it when some way from it and recite 
the Jatiha. The cot is carried by a menial, but not on his head in the 
usual way until he reaches the village. 

All men assemble at the taJcia and repeat the fdtiha. Then all 
but the heirs depart aud they must stay there 3 days at least. 

The practice of sitting for prayer between the grave and the de- 
ceased's house is termed goda-diwdna, ‘ knee-resting.’ 

In Bannu tahsil on the evening of the funeral the deceased's heirs 
feast people who come to pay them a visit of condolence. This feast 
is called thuma. All those assembled recite the kalima about ICO^OOO 
times for the benefit of the deceased's soul. Food is sent to the 
mullah every evening for 40 days in succession. But no other ceremony 
is performed in this district. Even the qul-khwdni is not performed 
on the 3rd day. The deceased's heirs merely sit in chauk from the Ist 
day to the 3rd to receive the visits of condolence from people who pray 
for the deceased and then depart. Quraishis, Sayyids and Ulm^ sit in 
a mosque. 

But in Marwat after the burial the deceased's brother or some 
other near kinsman supplies the bereaved family with food for the 
night and this is called kauri roti. The mourning [liddi) lasts for 3 
days, and on the 3rd the family bathes and washes its clothes. The 
deceased's clothes are given away in charity. The qul-khwdni cereraony 
is performed and the whole of the Qardn recited for the benefit of his 
soul. His clothes are washed and given to the imdm of a mosque with 
some cash. The custom of giving ornaments is extinct. The deceased's 
heir is invested with a dastdr on the 3rd day, but his kinsmen contribute 
no cash. Rice, halwd and roti are given in charity for 5 or 6 Thursdays, 
but during this time no khatam prayers are recited. Alms are also 
given for the benefit of the departed soul on the 20th day, and for 40 
days a loaf with gM and sugar is sent to the imdm who washed the 
corpse. It is always sent in the evening and is called the nimdihan 
di gogi. There is no rule that it should be cooked by the woman who 
did so on the first day. The custom of giving a goblet of sweet water 
is extinct. On the 40th day” aims are also given according to one's 
means. A year or two after death the heir gives a feast called shuma 
to bis kinsmen. 
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During the day the kinsmen sit with the men but after the even- 
ing meal it is essential for each sex to sit with the mourners of that 
sex for 3 or 4 days^ obviously in order to soothe their grief. 

On the 3rd day [tiji) friends and relatives collect at the deceased^s 
house or at the mosque and recite the lealima once over each grain in a 
heap of gram, so that the total recitations number 133,0h(J. This 
gram is then distributed. This rite is called the kvil panclidyat in 
Ambala. 

After this a new turban is put on the head of the heir and he is 
thus recognised the legal and religicus heir of the deceased. 

The ceremonv known as or soy or of picking up the bones 
is performed on the 3rd day after a burial by strict Muhammadans in 
the following way : —All the heirs and relatives of the deceased rise 
early and assemble at his house. Those who are literate recite the 
Qardn, those who are not the kaHnia over each grain of the parch- 
ed gram which stands there in a heap. Sunnis close this ceremony by 
reciting the five verses called Paniaf- from the Quran, while Shia's close 
it by reciting the futiha prayers in the names of deceased ancestors and 
prophets slain at Karbala. Those who embraced IsUm recently such 
as the Eajputs, Khanzadas, Gujars, Meos &c., excepting a few persons 
who are well versed in their religious principles, do not observe this rite 

In Gurgaon the daswdn ceremony is performed on the evening of 
the 9th and the hiswdq on the evening of the 19th day. On these days 
also the fatilia is recited and food is distributed as on the 8rd day. 
These ceremonies are performed cne day before the actual day because 
among Muhammadans a day includes the day and subsequent night 
and begins at sunrise. 

In Gurgaon on the morning of the 3rd day, soi.am, the qul hhwdni 
or phitl ceremony is performed. The Muhammadan custom is that all 
assemble and some parched gram weighing )^.\ sers is placed before 
each. Each then recites the first half of the kalima {La ilia illilldli 
onlv) on the first 10 grains, and the whole of it on the 1 Ith, keeping 
all the grain by their side. The whole kalima is not recited on each 
grain so as to maintain the distinction between the Prophet and 
The Almighty. After this all the grain is_ made into a heap and 
sweetened ildeki ddna of the same weight is mixed with it. Then 
incense lohdn and aggar are burnt and verses from the Qurdn &c. are 
recited for the benefit of the departed soul. Lastly the grain is distri- 
buted among all present. The incense is burnt to purify the air. 

Camphorated water is also sprinkled on the bier and coffin. The 
fdtiha is also recited on reaching the grave, and flowers are thrown on 
it, for which reason the soyani ceremony is called phul. On the 
same evening aidz or fatilia is offered for the benefit of the deceased. 
Seven kinds of food, lialwd, khir, flesh, bread, rice &c. are cooked and 
distributed among the poor after recitation of the fdtiha, 

Ceremonwi regarding Kanvi khiehri. 

At mo.il times remote relations of the deceased send cooked khiehri 
for his family and any guests who have come for the occasion, the 
relatives supplying the bereaved family by turns. 


Raya 
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Early in the morning after the interment the head of the family 
repairs to the graveyard and sits by the grave, others following him 
as they come. Prayers are said for the benefit of the deceased till 
sunrise when all return to his house. This is done for three days. 
But this custom is not general, being confined to certain tribes such as 
Kashmiris. 

The day after the death, food-offering to the Qazi commences, and 
he is given one meal every day for 40 days, the earthen vessels and the 
cloths used being also presented to him. 

About two sers of gram, maize or some other grain is taken and the 
qul verse is read over it grain by grain 1-25, 000 times. It is then 
boiled and distributed among children. 

In some places this custom is observed differently. Early in the 
morning Qazis are Invited to meet in a mosque and read the Quran. 
At about midday the community collects, the Qazis receive offerings 
from the heirs, and the whole community then bestow the spiritual 
benefit of the Quran reading on the departed spirit. 

Leiah. 

The kul-khwdni for children is observed both in towns and the vil- 
lages. The Chandias of Leiah town observe it at the tombs of the aged, 
but others perform it on the 3rd day after death, at the deceased’s 
house or a mosque. All the mullahs recite in turn, one sipdrdh 
each, for the benefit of the deceased’s soul. Hadia, money varying from 
Es. 1-4-0 to 10 or more, is given by the kinsfolk either at death after 
the jandza or at the burial. Trusting in the Qurdn as their mediator, 
they begin their prayers thus : ‘ O God ! Forgive this man all his sins.’ 
The price of the Qurdn is taken and out of the money the cost of the 
paper and ink used as hadia is paid and annas 2 or more given to 
each kdl-khwdn^ the remainder being distributed among the poor who are 
present. In villages grain is distributed instead. Besides this hadia 
wealthy people also distribute alms in cash and in grain, When 
the kul-khwdni is celebrated on the Srd day the clothes worn by the 
deceased’s heirs and some new ones are given to the person who washed 
the body and to relatives and friends 

On the day of the kul-khwdni the near kinsmen let the deceased’s 
heir put on a turban {daatdr) and also give him a cloth for a turban 
and cash from t annas to Re. 1 as bhdji. The kinsfolk pay Re. 1 or flour 
according to their means. In villages, those who give bhdji are 
feasted ■, but this custom does not exist in towns. Wealthy people 
both in villages and towns appoint tmilldhs to recite verses from the 
Qurdn at the tomb for 3 or 4 days and even till the evenino- of the 
first Thursday after death. Whatever part of the Qurd i they recite, 
they bestow it for the benefit of the deceased’s soul. Members of the 
bereaved family give a meal, at their own cost, to the mulldhs. who o-et 
besides a fee of 4 annas per day. ’ 

Wealthy people distribute sweet rice, meat or meals to the kinsfolk 
and friends every Thursday for 7 weeks. They give in charity sweet 
nee, and pudding made of half-ground grain. There is no custom of 
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appointing mullahs, at the tombs of infants, because they are innocent. 

Pood consisting of bread with gh i and sugar on it and some milk or 
sharhai is sent every day before sunset to the mullah for 20 or some- 
times 40 days. This is called the souPs spiritual food. It need not 
necessarily be prepared by the same woman. 

Various' usages prevail regarding the reading of the ^urdn, at the 
grave after death. Thus in Ambala some well-to-do people engage 
maulavis versed in the Quran to recite from it at the grave for a 
period. 

In some cases the mullahs are asked to recite the Quran on the 
grave till the following Thursday. This ceremony is in vogue among 
followers of the Hadis sect, but elsewhere it is said that the followers of 
the Hadis sect do not perform any ceremony. 

If the heirs are well-to do they build a hut near- the grave and 
engage four mullahs to sit in it, and recite the Quran through from 
end to end day and night. These four mullahs may take it in turns 
to recite the Quran, but the recital must be continuous and not stopped 
even for a moment till the following Thursday evening when they are 
dismissed with a fee ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 10. The deceased's 
heirs have to feed the n ulldhs during these days. 

In Raya also from the moment of burial, Quran readers are em- 
ployed to recite the Holy Rcok at the tomb which they do unintermit- 
tently day and night to the close of the following Thursday. The 
belief is that so long as the reading continues the deceased escapes the 
torments of the tomb. Rut this is not done for one who dies on a 
Thursday, as the belief is that by virtue of that day, he will escape the 
torments. The reciters of course receive offerings. 

In Dera Ghazi Khan wealthy people arrange for hdfiz to sit at the 
tomb after burial and recite the Quran day and night and supply them 
with food there, They continue this recitation till the following Thursday 
and when it is completed each is paid Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8-0 as hady t Quran 
Sharif. The object of this is that when the angels Munkir and Nakir 
come to ask questions from the deceased about his deeds he may find 
it easy to answer them by the blessing of the Quran. 

After burial the deceased's heirs distribute sweetmeat at the tomb 
or give some cash to fcKiirs by way of hadya Quran Sharif, 

The custom of visiting the graves of dead relatives and throwing 
fresh earth over them at festivals, particularly in Muharram, is fast dying 
out, men of the new light as the phrase goes, being very indifferent tj it. 

Section 11.— Domestic Observances in the South-East Punjab. _ 

The following account of domestic observances in Kamal is re- 
produced from the Settlement Report of that District written in 1893 
by the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson ; 

Eamal. 

When a woman is about to be_ delivered she is taken off the bed Ibbetwn 
and put on the ground. If a boy is born, a brass tray is beaten to §’3^0. 
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spreiid the news. A net is hung up in the doorway, and a garland 
[ta'ularwdl) of mango leaves ; and a branch of nim is stuck into the 
wall by the doorway, and a fire lighted in the threshold, which is kept 
up night and day. Th. s no evil spirits can pass. The swadling clothes 
should be got from another person's house. They are called pofra ; 
thus pofr'‘ii I'd amir is equivalent to ‘ a gentleiran from his cradle.’ 

For 3 days the child is not suckled. For 5 days no one from outside , 

except the midwife, goes into the house. On the night of the 6th day 
(natives always count the night preceding the day as belonging to it) 
the whole household sits up and watches over the child for on the 

6th day [eh^iata) the child’s destiny [leJch) is written down, especially as 

to his immunity from small-pox. If the child goes hungry on this 
day, he will be stingy all his life ; and a miser is accordingly called 
clihate ia bJivhlia ; so a prosperous man is called chhate ka rdja. On the 
Cth day the female relations come on visits of congratulation, but they 
mu=t not go into the room where the woman is lying in The father’s 
sister, too, comes and washes the mother’s nipple and puts it into the 
child’s mouth, and the mother takes off her necklace and gives it to her 
sifeter-in- law ; gvr is divided to the brotherhood. On the 7th day the 
female JPutn or bard comes and sings Till the 10th day the house is 
impure [izltal') j and no one can eat or drink from it, and no man can 
go into it unless belonging to tne household. On the 10th day [dasutan) 
the net is taken down, the fire let out, • .O tht <■: )thes washed, all the 
earthen vessels renewed, and the house new plastered ; the Brahmans 
come and do horn to purify the house, and tic a fdgri of yellow string 
round the boy’s waist ; and the Brahmans and assembled brotherhood 
are feasted. The child is often named on this day ; the Brahman 
easting the horoscope and fixing the name. But the parents some- 
times change the name if they do not approve of the Brahman’s 
selection At the birth of a girl the tray is not beaten, no feasting 
takes place, and no net is hung up or fire lighted. The mother remains 
impure for five weeks ; no one can eat or drink from her hands ; and 
she takes her food separately. As soon as there is l;air enough the 
boy’s head is shaved and his choti (scalplock) made ; but there are no 
further ceremonies till his betrothal. 

§317 Betrothal is called ; the ceremony !<ngdi. It generally takes 
place in infancy. When the father of a girl wishes to hetrothe her 
he makes inquiry for a marriageable boy of good family, the village 
barber acting the part of go-between. If matters are satisfactory he 
sends the barber to the boy’s village, who puts either a ring or one 
rupee into the boy’s hand. This is called ropna ^fr. rokna to 
restrain) ; and if the boy’s father returns Re l-4f, call^ biddigi, to 
the barber to take to the girl’s father, he hereby accepts the offer and 
clenches the engagement. This engagement is not a necessary pre- 
liminary of betrothal ; and is most customary among castes, such as 
the Rajputs, who marrj' at a comparatively late age, and who do not 
wish to go to the expense of a formal betrothal so long beforehand, for 
fear one of the children should die and the money bo wasted. Among 
the Gujars, on the ether hand, the above ceremony constitutes betro- 
thal ; hut the fiJea is affixed at the time by the Brahman as described 
below. It is possible for the jiroposal to come from the boj’s side, in 
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which case he sends lus sister^’s necklace ; and if the cirl keeps it his 
proposal is accepted. But this is only done when the families are 
already acquainted. 

"When it is decided to jiroceed (o the betrothal (.'((/■ydij , the liatber /Wrf., § 318. 
and Brahman are sent ^^•ith the ; or one rupee wliieli has 

been all night in the milk which is set for butter, a loin-eloth {fieJi) 
and a cocoaniit [narial) The boy 's seated in a chair before the 
brotherhood, the Brahman puts the or mark on the hoy's forehead 
and the other things into his lap, and g!,r is divided by the boy’s father, 
who takes hold of the hand of each near relation in turn and puts some 
gur into it. The boy’s father then gives Re 1-4' to the Brahman and 
double that to the harher. This is called np.i or lag, and must b- 
brought back to the girl’s father ; and when so brought back completes 
the betrothal. Ordinarily no lelation of the gh'l may take any part 
in the embassy Vdy?) of betrothal ; hut Brahmans send the girl’s 
brother-in-law or relation by marriige. Eschange of l)etrofha]s 
between two families {{sdnta nctla) is considered yerv disgraceful ; and if 
done at all, is done by a tripartite betrothal, J betrothing with B, B 
with C, and C with A. Among the Jats, if the hoy dies his father has a 
right to claim the girl for his other son : or, in default of another any 
male relation in that degree If the girl dies her fainilv has no claim. 

Jats marry at about 5 or 7 years old ; Rors and Gujars at 12 to biW , §319. 
14 ; Rajputs at 15, 16, or even older. The prohibited degrees are thus 
described : — Every gens {get) is exogamou'= ; that is, (hat while every 
man must marry into his own tribe, no man can marry into his own gen’s. 

But this is by no means the only limitation imposed upon inter-marriage. 

In the first place, no man can marry into a family, of xchutener gens it may 
be, that is settled in his own village or in any village immediately adjoin- 
ing his own. The strength of this custom is shown by an answer given 
me, to the effect that the speaker could not marry into a ■' family of his 
own gens, even if it lived 100 miles off.’ The prohibition is based upon 
simjorhi (jtrdchi, or the relationslii]) founded upon a common boundary ; 
and is clearly a survival from marriage by capture. This limitation is 
further extended by the Rajputs, so that no man of them can marry into 
any family living in the ihiprt into any family of which his father, 
grandfather, or great-grandfather married. Thus if a Mandhar Rajput 
married a Chauhan Rajput of thaf,a Jvrndla, his son, grandson, and 
great-grandson would rot be able to marry any Chauhan of any village 
in the Jundla tliapa. But beyond this, and the prohibition against 
marrying within the ye ■#, the Rajputs have no further limitations on 
inter-marriage. Among the other castes the thngja. is not excluded ; but 
no man can marrv into any family of tl e geu,s to which his mother or 
his father’s mother belongs, wherever the.se gm'es may he found. The 
Gujars, however, who are generally' lax in their rules, often only exclude 
such persons of these gevtes as live in the individual village from which 
the relation in question came. In some parts of Ami ala the people are 
beginning to add the mother’s mother’s gen<, or even to substitute it for 
the father’s mother’s gen’s ; and this may perliaps be a last stage of the 
change from relationship through women to relationship throogh men. 

'■Wlierevcr other people g'ne Hr. 1-4, the .lat9 pay Ke. 1 an'l 4 faJent. that is S (oniitvy 
pi' e at 5 to the and. 
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Foster relationship is equivalent to blood relationship as a bar 
to marriage. Any number of wives may be married, but a second 
wife is seldom taken unless the first is childless. A sister of a first 
wife may be married, or any relation in the same degree ; but not 
above or below. 

/did., §320 Tiie boy’s Brahman fixes an auspicious day, and decides how many 
ceremonial oilings (im) the hoy is to undergo. It must be 5, 7, 9, or 
11 ; and the girl will undergo fewer than the boy. The boy’s 
father then sends a la^afi or /etcd, generally 9 , 11 , or 15 days before 
the wedding, which is a letter communicating the number of tan and 
the number of guests to be expected, and is accompanied by a loin-cloth 
or a complete suit of female clothes {twal) and a pair of shoes In all 
these co;n'munic3tions the Brihman who takes the letters always gets 
Re. 1 - 4 . 

§321 The hoy and girl then undergo their ham in their respective homes. 
The women collect and bathe them while singing, and rub them from 
head to foot wdth oil and turmeric and pearaeal. The harts are given 
one each night, and are s-o aiwanged that the boy’s will end the night 
before the procession starts, and the girl’s the night before the wedding. 
After each ban the mother performs the ceremonie.s of drafa and semi 
described below to the boy. The girl has only seioal performed, as 
drata can under no circumstances be performed over a female. The day 
of the first hd% is called huladhdf, or ‘ red hand.’ Seven women with 
living husbands husk 5| seers of rice and make sweets with it. The 
Brahman comes and sticks up two .small round saucers, bottom outwards, 
against the uall with flour, and in front of them a flour lamp is kept 
alight in honour of ancestors. On either side he makes five marks of 
a bloody hand on the wall. Tltis is done in each house. lu the girl's 
village the street turnings all the way from the village gate to the 
bride’s house, and the house itself, are also marked with red or red and 
white marks. Alter the first ban the boy has the rdM or black woollen 
thread, with a small iron ring [chhalla) and some yellow cloth and 
betel-nut, tied round his left ankle. The girl has her small gold 
nosering put on ; for up to that time she can only wear a silver one ; 
and she must not wear a large one till she goes to live with her husband. 
She also takes off her silver wri.stlets [churd] which no married woman 
may w’ear ; and substitutes for them at least five of glass on each arm. 
These glass wristlets and her nosering form her sohdg, and a woman who 
has a husband living {s Jid art) must always wear them- When her 
husband dies she breaks the (vristlets off her arm, and throws the pieces 
and nosering on to the corpse, and they are wrapped up with it in 
the shroud. After that she may wear silver wristlets again. A.nd 
occasionally, if a widow has plenty of grown-up sons, she will continue 
to wear the solidg. 

Ibid., § 322, The day before the procession is to start or arrive, as the case may 
be, the mania or mandah is erected. At the boy’s house they take five 
seed- stems of the long sardara grass and tie them over the lintel 
They dig a hole in front and to the right of the threshold, put money 
in it, and stand a plough beam straight up in it. To this they hang 
two small cakes fried in ghi, with three little saucers under and tw) 
above this, and two pie, all tied on a thread. Finally, some five berari 
culms, and a dogar, or two vessels of water one on top of the other^ 
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are brought by the mother, attended by singing women, and after 
worship of the potter wheel {cliak) are put by the- door as a good 
omen. B t the girl’s house the same is done; but instead of burying 
the plough beam, they erect a sort of tent with one central pole, and 
four cross sticks, or a stool with its four legs upwards, at the top, 
and on each is hung a brass water pot upside down' surrounding a 
full one in the middle j or a curt lined enclosure is formed, open to the 
sky, with at each corner a liehi or ‘ nest ’ of five earthen vesssels, one 
on top of the other, with a tripod of bamboos over each. 

On the same day the mother’s brother of the boy or girl brings Ibid., § 323 . 
the Ihdt. This is provided by the mother’s father, and consists of a 
presents of clothes ; and necessarily includes the wedding suit for the 
bride or bridegroom, and in the case of the boy, the loin-cloth and 
head-dress he is to wear at the marriage ; for all that either party- 
then wears must always be provided by, his or her mother’s brother. 

The boy’s maternal uncle also brings a girl’s suit of clothes and a 
wedding ring , and the girl wears both suite of clothes at the wedding. 

When the hhdt is given, the boy’s or girl’s mother performs the 
ceremony of drata or minva. She takes a 5-wicked lamp made of 
flour, places it on a tray, and while her brother stands on a stool, 
waves it up and down his body from head to foot. She also performs 
sewal, which consists in picking up her petticoat and touching his 
body all over with it. They then take the brother in-doors and feed 
him on laddus or sweetm ’at balls. The people then at the hoy’s vil- 
lage collect in the village common room and the neota (§ 337 infra) is 
collected the bhdti (giver of the Uidt) putting in his money first, 
which is a free gift and not entered in the account. 

On the day when the m irriage procession 'ianet, bardl) is to ihid., § 324 . 
start, the boy receives his last hdn and is dressed in his wedding suits, 
the kangna or seven-knotted sacred thread is tied on his wrist, and his 
head-dress is tied on, consisting of a crown (called mor) of mica and 
tinsel, a pechi or baud of silver tinsel over the turban, and a sera or 
fringed vizor of gold tinsel. 

He then performs the ceremony of ghurchari. The barber leads 
him, while singing women follow, and the mother with a vessel of 
water ; and his sister puts her wrap over her right hand, and on it 
places rice which she flings at his crown as the boy goes along. He 
then gives her Re. 1, worships the gods of the homestead, and gives 
Re. 1 to the Bairagi. He is then put into a palanquin, and the pro- 
cession. to which every house nearly related must contribute a repre- 
sentative, and which consists of males only, starts, as much as possible 
on horseback, with music of sorts. At each village they pass through 
they are met by the barber, the Dum, and the Brahmans, whom they 
pay money to, and who put dubh grass on the father’s head and pray 
that he may flourish like it. The procession must reach the girl’s 
village after the midday meal. 

A place, rigorously outside the village, has been appointed ioT Ibid., §;.'-6. 
them called hag or goira. The girl’s relations come to meet them, 
bring in a loin-cloth and 1 1 takas and a little rice and sweetmeats in a 
tray. The two parties sit down, the Brahmans read sacred texts, the girl’s 
Brahman alBxes the tika on the boy’s forehead, and gives a loin-cloth 
and 11 takas, taking a loin-cloth and 2.1 takas in exchange. The two 
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fathers then einhraee, and the girl’s father takes Re. 1 from his turbar. 
and gives it to the boy’s father, who gives him in exchange the doll 
which is to form the patka at the wedding. The girl’s father then asks 
the boy’s father for either 11 or 14 pice, the goira k& khareh or expense.s 
of the gor:a ; and these he distributes to the menial bystanders, and 
makes the boy’s father pay something to the barber and Brahman. 
The procession then proceeds to the girl’s house, the boy being put on 
a horse, and pice being thrown over his head as a scramble {bakher) 
for the menials. They do not go into the house j but at the door 
stand women singing and holding flour lamps. The boy is stood on 
a stool, and the girr!- elder married sister, or if she has no married 
sister her brother’s married daughter, performs t.o him the ceremonies 
of dratu and seioat already described, and the boy’s father gives her 
Rs. 1-4. She also performs the cereinony of ivdrph.i'r by waving a 
pot of Water over the boy’s head and then drinking a little of it, 
and waving a rupee round his head. The girl’s and boy’s relations 
then light for the stool on which the boy stood, and the boy’s relations 
win, and carry it off in triumph to the iandalrodsa or cl t iclahvdsa, which 
is the place fixed for the residence of the guests. This should, in 
theory, bo outside the village ; but for the convenience s ike it is 
generally in the Presently the guests are bidden to the girl’s 

house, where they eat; but the boy stays in 'he jnndalwdsa, as he 
must not enter the girl’s house till the wedding itself. So, too, the 
girl’s relations do not eat : for they cannot eat that day till the wedding 
cereiuony is over. This ends the first day called dhakdo. 

Ibid; § 326 . That night, at some time af’^er sunset, the wedding ceremony 
takes place. Shortly bef:te it the girl’s barber goes to the 
jaitdahcds'i, where the boy’s father gives him a complete suit of clothes 
for the girl, some jewels, sacred coloured strings to tie her h.nr up 
{ndla), some henna for her hands, and a ring called the yoke-ring 
{jua It angulhi) The girl wears nothing at all of her own unless 
it be a pair of scanty drawers {dho^a) ; and she is dresse l up in the 
above things, and also in the clothes brought in the bhdt by her 
maternal uncle, oue on top of the other. The ring she wears on the 
first finger ; and on her head she wears the choldsop, or an unsewu and 
uuhemmed reddish yellow cloth provided by her ma'ernal grandfather, 
used only at weddings, but worn after the eeremonv till it wears out. 
Meanwhile her relations sit down with their Brahman under the 
manda. 

There a place on t' e ground [chauri, tted'i has been fresh 
plash red, and the Hrahman makes a square enclosure [mandal or purat) 
of flour, lud on it puts saud and sacred fire {haioan) of dltak wood, and 
gh', and sugiir, and sesame. Meanwhile the othei party has been sent 
for; and the boy, dressed in the clotbfs brought by his maternd 
uncle, CO i es attended by his father and nearest r( lations only. They 
sit down to the north, the girl’s people to the south, and two stools are 
placed facing the east, on which the boy and girl, ivho are fetched, after 
all have sat down by her mother’s brother, are seated each next his or 
her people, so tliat she is on his right hanfl. When the ceremony 
commences the girl’s people hold up a cloth for a minute so as to hide 
the boy and girl from the boy’s people, ^ just as a matter of form 
The Brahman puts five little earthen pots {knlia) in the sacred 
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fuclobure^ and makes boy and girl dip their third fingers into 
turmeric and touch pice, which he then puts into the pots, the boy offer- 
ing twice as many as the girl. Sacred texts are then recited. The girl 
then turns her hand-palm upwards, her father puts one rupee and 
a little water into it, and takes the hand and the rupee and solemnly 
places them in the boy^s hand, saying main apni larM ddn, knUj/a ddn : 

‘ I give you n}y daughter j I give her virgin, ^ This is called 
kanya dan. Then the sacred fire is stirred up, the Brahman ties the 
hem ipalla) of the girPs wrap to a piece of cloth called the patJcd, and 
the boy takes the latter over his shoulder and leads her round the 
fire counter clockwise four times, and then she goes in front and leads 
him round three times. Meanwhile the family priests recite the tribe 
and gens of each, and the names of their ancestors for four generations. 

This is the pherd, and constitutes the real marriage. After this the 
Brahmans formally ask each whether he or she accepts the other, and 
is ready to perform duties which are set forth in time-honoured and 
very impressive and beautiful language. The boy and girl then sit 
down, each where the other sat before ; and this completes the cere- 
mony. The bride and bridegroom are then taken into the girPs 
house, where the girl’s mother unties the boy’s head-dress and gives 
him a little ghi and gur mixed up. There two small earthen saucers 
have been fixed with flour against the wall, bottom outwards, and a 
lamp lighted in front of them. This they worship ; the boy returns to 
the jandalwdsi after redeeming his slioes, which the women have 
stolen, by paying Rs. 1-4 ; while the girl stays with her people. 

On the second day {badhdr) the boy’s people must not eat food of fWrfi §32%. 
the girl’s people ; and they get it from their relations and friends in 
the village, Various ceremonies involving payment to Brahmans and 
barbers are performed. 

At night the girl’s father and friends goto ih^jandaludsas^be 
two fathers, who are now each other’s simdis, embrace ; the girl’s father 
gives his simdi one rupee and invites the whole bardt, including the 
boy, to eat at the girl’s house. But when, after eating, they have 
returned to the fandakvdsa, the gill’s friends follow then and make them 
give a nominal payment for it, called roH led Jehareh, which is given to 
the menials. 

On the third day, called the neotais collected in the girl’s ^ § 329 . 

house just as it was in the boy’s house before the bardt started. 

The boy’s people then eat at the girl’s house, and return to the ]andal- 
lodsa, whence they are presently summoned to take leave (bida hona]. 

The hoy’s father then presents a bari, which is a gift of sugar, almonds, 
sacred threads, fruits &c. to the girl’s people. The ceremony of patta 
is then performed. The girl’s relations form a patiehdyai ov council, and 
demand a certain sura from the boy’s father from which the village 
menials then and there receive their fixed dues. The money is called 
patta. The girl’s panch having ascertained that all have been paid, for- 
mally asks the boy’s father whether any one in the village has taken or 
demanded ought of him save this money ! and he replies in the negative. 

During this ceremony the girl’s father sits quite apart, as he must 
have nothing whatever to do with taking money from the boy’s people, 
and in fact often insists upon paying the patta himself. While the patta 

MMMHM 
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is being distiibutfd, the girl’s mother makes the boy pei form the cere- 
mony of hand l/iuldi, which consists in untying one knot of the manda. 
She then puts the t'llia on his forehead and gives one rupee and two 
h:ddus (a sweetmeat made into a ball), anil the other women also feed 
him. This a called \olidri. Then the girl’s father presents the dan 
or dower, which includes money, clothes, vessels &c., but no female 
jewels ; and the br.rdt returns to the iandiliodia. The boy’s father 
then visits all the women ['•of an) of his own gens who live in the vil- 
lage, and gives each one rupee. The horses and bullocks are then got 
out. and should asse nble at the outer gate of the village, though they 
sometimes go to the door of the house for convenience. Her maternal 
nncle takes the girl, and, followed by vvoraen singing, jdaces her in the 
ox cart in which she is to travel. She is accompanied by a female 
barber called tlie and the hoy is kept apart. When they are 

just starting the two fathers embrace, and » the girl’s father gives the 
other ovie rupee and his blessing ; hut the girl’s mother comes up, and 
having dipped her hand in henna, claps the boy’s father on the 
hack so as to leave a bloody mark of a hand it'iapn) on his clothes. A 
few pice are scrambled over the heads of the happy pair ; and the pro- 
cession starts for home, the girl screeming and crying as a mo,st essen- 
tial form. 

IbU. § 330 . When the bardt reaches the hoy’s villape, the friends are col- 
lected at the boy’s door, which has five red marks of a hand on the 
wall on either side. The hoy and girl are stood on the si'ool which the 
bardt hive brought from the otlier village and the bey’s mother 
measures them both with a seUi or string made of the hair of a bullock’s 
tail, whicli is then throwji away, tdio also performs the ceremony of 
se%oal and waves a vessel of water over their heads and drinks a little 
of it. The lioy’s sister stands in the doorway, and will not admit them 
till the boy pays her one rupee, d'hat night the boy and girl sleep on 
the floor, and above where they sleep are two mud saucers stuck, 
bottom outwards, against the wall, and a lighted lamp before them. 

/Aid. § 331 . On the next auspicious day the girl puts on (he wrap with the 
still knotted to it ; the boy takes ir, over his slioulder and leads 
her off, attended by women only and mnsio, to worship the god of 

the homestead, the sacred Inhi tree, the small pox goddess, and all 

tl’.e village deities and the wh.el of the potter, who gives them a nest 
ot vessels for good luck. They go outshle the village and perform 
I'esora, which consists in the hoy and girl taking e icli a stick and 
fighting together by striking seven blows or more. Then comts the 
ceremony of kanrjna kJieUia. The girl unites the kangna or 7-knotted 
sacred thread which the Brahman tied round the boy’s wrist before he 
started, and he undoes hers. ThQ kongnai are then tlfd to the girl’s 
yoke-ring ; and it is flung by the boy’s brother’s wife into a vessel of 
milk and water with diihk grass in it. The two then dip for it several 
tirnes with their hands, the finder being rewarded with cheers, ‘ Till 
this ceremony is performed the boy and girl must sleep on the ground 

and not on bedsteads. Then the boy’s elder brother’s wife (his 

hhdbi) sits down, opens her legs, and takes the boy between her 

’’ f Ka.jliiits there are t'vo kangnd-f, one aith a rupee and the olher ivilli 
betelnut tied fo it. This ceremony is performed w.th the former kangi d at tlu' virl’s \ il- 
lage the day alter the phera, and with the latter a^ des. ribcd above. 
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tbighs. The girl sits similarly lif'tween the boy’s thlgbs^ anfl takes a 
Ht'.le boy into her lap. The girl or his mother gives him two Jaddns ; 
ami he says, a son for my sister-in-law, and two laddiit for me.’ Some 
few days aTer a b.arber comes from the girl’s yillige, and takes her 
back to her home. 

So far the bride n 1 bridegroom are infants, and of c ourse the ^ ^ 

marriage has not been consummated ; in fact, a child conceived at this 
stage would be illegitimate. The consummation takes place after the 
return of the girl to her husband’s house, called cTialln or mukldma. 

This takes place when the girl is pul ert ; but must be in either the 
8rd, 5th, 7th, 9th, or 11th year after the weddinr. Ti\e girl’s people 
fix the day ; and the boy with some male friends, but without his 
father, goes to fetch her. The girl then for the first time wears a 
lai’ge nosering, an armlet (tadia), and a boddice or nt/gt. The girl’s 
father gives her some clothes and jewels, and they go off home. 

A? they start the girl must scream and cry bitterly, and bewail some 
near male relation who has lately died, saying, 'oh 1 my father is 
dead,’ or ‘ oh ! my brother is dead.’ After reaching home they live 
together as man and wife. 

The girl stays with her husband a few weeks only ; and mustth'>n ^ 
return to her father’s home and stay there some six months or a year. 

She is then brought back for good by her husband, her father presenting 
her with her trousseau of clothes and jewels This she retains; 

but all cdothes given by her father to the boy’s father previous to this, 
at marriage or challa, must be divided among the female relations of 
the boy’s father and not retained bv him. 

This is the coarse of affairs when the parties mirry in infancy. But Ibid., § . 334 . 
among Rdjputs who always marrv late, and generally when (he marriage 
has from ai.y cause been delayed till puberty, there is no mule' dioa, but 
on the’ third day before the /;urd^ starts the cere mony of patra plieni 2 
or changing the stools i« performed. The girl changes all her clothes, 
putting on clothes jirovlded by her father, and also a large nosering, 
armlets, and boddice. Tlie hoy and girl aio then seated on stools and 
exchange place's, each sitting where the other was, aiid the patka is 

tied up. The girl’> father pres'cnts both the dower and the trousseau 

at the same time ; and the pilr, on reaching home, live as man and 
wife. 

Among IMusalmans there is no ; t\io or Mas dman <335 

marriage ceremony being substituted for it, wdiich the qazi reads in 
presence of witnesses. Envoys (wakih) go into the girl's heuse to 

take her consent an 1 come on*: and announce it ; the b ,y consents 

himseir three times, and the ceremony is co.nplete. But among 
converts to Islam, at any r.ite, the ether cu-toms and ceremonies 
are almost e.racfli/ the smne Of late years the Musalma is have 
begun to leave off the sew'^l and draia and they often use no peek i, 
though they retain the sera. 

Local and tribal v.iriations are numerous, but quite unimportant. 

There are innumer.ible which I liave not detailed, and which 

vary greatly, though (juite constant for each tribe or locality, d’he 
Rajputs never use a //ur, nor have the customs of tkdpa ; and the tent 
is often omitted from the niando in the Khadir. 
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The wife has to hide her face before all the elder brothers and 
other elder relations of her husband ; not so before the younger ones, 
elder and younger being, of course, a matter of genealogical degree, and 
not of age. Nor may she ever mention the name of any of the elder ones, 
or even of her husband himself.* 

When once the ceremonial goings and comings are over—among 
Edjputs, for instance, where there is no mnildwa, directly Ihe wedding 
is over — she may never return to her father’s house except with his spe- 
cial leave ; and if he sends for her, he has to give her a fresh dower. 

The village into which his daughter is married is utterly tabooed 
for the father, and her elder brother, and all near elder relations. 
They may not go to it, even drink water from a well in that village ; 
for it is shameful to take anything from one’s daughter or her belong- 
ings. On the other hand, the father is continually giving things to 
his daughter and her husband as long as he lives. Even the more dis- 
tant elder relations will not eat or drink from the house into which the 
g.rl is married, though they do not taboo the whole village. The boy’s 
father can go to the girl’s village by leave of her father, hut n')t 
without 


Ibid., § 337. 


Ibid., § 338. 


There is a curious custom called neota by which all the branches 
of a family contribute towards the expenses of a marriage in any of its 
component households. If J and B are rtlations, and A first, marries 
his daughter, B will contribute, say, Rs, 10. If B then marries his 
daughter, A must contribute more than this, or say Rs. 1’2. At 
further marriages, so long as the neotn consists between them, the con- 
tribution will always be Rs. 10, so that B will always owe A Rs. 2 ; 
but if either wishes to put an end to the neota, he will contribute, if 
A, only Rs. 8, if B Rs. 12. This clears the account, and, ipio faeto, 
closes the neoti. The neota is always headed by the bh&li or mother’s 
brother j but his contiubution is a free gift, and does not enter into ihe 
account, which is confined to the relations of the male line. These 
contribute even when the relationship is very distant indeed. 

This k the real neota ; and is only called into play on the occasion 
of the marriage of a daughter or son of the house. But in a somewhat 
similar manner, when the hhdt is to be provided by the mother’s father, 
he sends a little gnr to each neotdra, or person between whom and 
himself neota exists ; and they make small contributions, generally 
Re. 1 each. So, too, when the hoy’s father gives gnr to his relations 
at his son’s betrothal they each return him Re. 1. 

Rajputs call the custom bel instead of neota, and take it, in 
the case of the Wd#, only from descendants of a common great-grand- 


As I have said, a man may marry as often ap he pleases If he 
man-ies again on the death of his wife, he is called dheju. The cere- 
monies are exactly the same for a man’s different marriages. But 
un er no circumstances can a woman perform the twice in her 

i among the^ Rajputs, Brahmans and Tagas, who do net 
a ow karew.i or hardo, a widow cannot under any circumstances 
is a ehrin? to an ancestor who had died childless. It is ku^W" 
to pronounre*the" latte proper name, becan^e t’ e women of the family do not lit. ‘ 
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remarry. But amon^ other castes a remarriage is allowed under the 
above name. It is, in its essence, the Jewish levirate ; that is to say, 
on the death of a man his younger brother has first claim to the widow, 
then his elder brother, and after them other relations in the same degree ; 
though a cannot be performed w'hile the girl is a minor, and her 
consent is necessary. But it has been extended so that a man may 
marry a widow whom he could not have married as a virgin, the oi ly res- 
triction being that she is not of his own gens. Thus, a G^jar may marry 
a Jat or Ror widow of any gens but his own. I need hardly say that 
neither marriage, nor adoption, nor any other ceremony, can change 
the gens of a man or woman ; that being, under all circumstances, the 
gens of the original father. Even women of menial castes can be so 
married ; but the woman is then called Jieri hui, though It is still a 
real marriage. At the same time any' marriage out of oiie^s own caste, 
even if with a higher one, is thought disgraceful. 

The marriage must not take place within a year of the husband’s 
death. It is effected by the man throwing a red wrap over the woman’s 
head and putting wrislets on her arm in presence of male and 

female members of the brotherhood. There Is no neota in karewa, because 
there are no expenses. 

When a Hindu is on the point of death, he is taken off the bed Ibid., 1 340. 
and put with his feet to the east on the ground, on a fresh plastered 
spot strewn with the sacred dubh grass and sesame. Ganges water 
and milk, and a tiny pearl (they can be bought for a few pice), and 
gold, are put into his mouth. The friends are called in and t’le son or 
nearest heir shaves completely in public, draws water with his right 
hand alone, bathes and puts on a clean lion-cloth, turban, and handker- 
chief, and nc other clothes. Meanwhile the widow has br )ken her 
and throws it _ on the coip-e, which the men or wo nen of the 
family, according to its sex, bathe with the water the son has drawn, 
put on it a loin-cloth, and sew it up in a shroud or gMgi). They 
then place it on the bier {arti or pinjri) and bear it out head foremost. 

At the door a Brahman meets it with pitidi (balls of dough) an 1 water 
which the son places on the bier by the head of the corpse. On the 
road they stop by a tank or some water, and pindi are again put on the 
bier. Then all the pinds are fluna- into the water, and tie bier is 
taken up the reverse way with the feet foremost. When they reach 
the burning place (cA/4a/fa), the corpse is placed on the pyre (c^tYa}, 
and the son taking sacred fire, lit by the Brahman, lights the wood 'dag 
delta) and fans it. This is the kiria karm so often mentioned. When 
the bone of the skull is exposed, the son takes one of the sticks of 
which the bier was made, drives it through the skull [kapdl kirii) and 
throws it over the corpse beyond the feet. When the corpse is com- 
pletely burnt, all bathe and return together to the house, and then go 
off to their homes. The burning should be on the day of death, if 
possible j but it ghould always be before sunset. 

If the burning was performed on the bank of the Jnmna, water j 84 X. 
is thrown on the ashes ; if In the Kurukshetr, the hones are thrown into 
one of the sacred tanks, and all is over. Otherwise, on the third day 
the knuckle-hones and other small fragments of hones (pkul) are col- 
lected. If they can be taken to the Ganges af once, well and good ; 
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if not they are buriei! in the jungle. Bat they must not be brought 
into the village in any case ; and when once ready to be taken to the 
Gauges, thev must not be put down anywhere, but must always be 
hung up till finally thrown by a Brahman into the stream. Their bearer, 
who must be either a relation, or a Br.ihman, or Jhiwar, ‘must sleep 

on the ground, and not on a bed, on his way to the Ganges. After 

the death a gJmra of water with a hole in the bottom, stuffed with duth 
grass so that water will drip from it, is hung in a pipal tree ; and the 
water is filled, and a lamp lighted daily for 11 days. 

Ibid., § 3t2. rpjjp house is impure {pdtak) till th& 13th day after death, On 
the 10th day the Maha Brahmin or Acharj conies. The household 
perform dasdhi j that is, they go to the tank, wash their clothes, shave, 
offer iO and give the Ac 'arj grain enough for 10 meals. On 

the 1 1th or day of id/nwrZfl, a bull calf is let loose, with a trident 

{tnrsid) branded on his shoulder or quarter, to 1 eeome a pest. The 
Acharj is seated on the dead man's bedstead, and they make obeisance 
to him and lift him up, bedstead and all. He then takes the bedstead 
and all the wearing apparel of the dead man, and goes off on his donkey. 
But lie is held to be so utterly impure that in many villages they will 
not allow him to come in.side, but take the things out to him. On the 
12th day the Gujrdti Brahman is fed, being given sidha or the uncooked 
materials for dinner only, as he will not eat food cooked even by Gaur 
Brahmans. On the 13th day the Ganr Brahmans are fed, a ,d then 
the whole brotherhood ; the walls are plastered, the earthen vessels 
changed, all clothes washed, and the house becomes pure. If the man 
died on liis bed instead of on the ground, the house is impure for 45 
davs ; and after the 1 1th day special ceremoni. s called jap have to be 
performed to purify it Again, if he has die(| on certain Inauspicious 
davs of the month, called panehai, 5 or 7 Brahmans have to perform 
harni in order to ease his spirit. 

Ibid., § 343. Tije same ceremonies are observed on the death of a woman. 
Children under S years of age are buried without ceremony. 

There a^'C no particular ceremonies observed at the death of a 
Musjlman, who is, of course, buried with his feet to the south. Gosains 
and Jogis are burled sitting up in salt; and used to be so buried alive 
before our rule. Their graves are called samdils. Bairdgis are burnt, 
and in the case of an abbott a samdd erected over some of the bones. 
Chamars are burnt ; while sweepers are burmd upside down (miindha). 

Ibid., The disembodied spirit while on its travels is called ,• and 

ri. mains in this state for one year, making 12 monthly stages. For 
the first 1 2 days after death a lamp is kept lit, and a bowl of water 
with a hole in the bottom for it to drlj) from kept full in a ptpal tree 
for the use of the spirit. At the end of e.ach month the son gives his 
family priest the ' montlil v ' which consists of a siciha or un- 

cooked food for tw > meals, a ghara of water, a to .cel, an umbrella, and 
a pair of the wooden thoes [Ichardnn) used where the impure leather 
i- objectionable. At the first anniversary of the death {barsaudt) he 
gives the Brahman a bedstead and bedding, a complete suit of clothes, 
some vessels, and such other parts of a complete outfit as he can afford. 
1 bis is called sa;’ja. Ho also gives him a cow with a calf at foot and 
some lupees in water. 
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Section 1'2— Fictitious Kixsii'ir in the Puniab. 

The Ideas imierlying the formation of the ties of tictitioiis khiship 
and the effects of those ties, when formed, arc not only of importance 
from a practical point of view, as illustrating such practices as atloption, 
rules of succession, and the like, but they are also of considerable interest 
as illustrating the posslbinties of castes, or even tribes, having been 
formed by processes of accretion. A nong the most primitive races on 
the North-West Frontier of India the ties of fosterage are very strong, 
more stringent even than those of blood kinship i ; and throughout 
India, at least among the non-Muhammailans, adoption plays a very 
important rdle in the law of inheritance.- The following notes on these 
ideas and customs have been ui llected In an attempt to ascertain bow far 
fictitious Iriiisl ip is now formed in the Punjab. 

Oanffd-b/nns — A fr.iternal relationship entailing the conse.pienct s 
of natural kinship and thus operai'ng as a bar to marriage bctw.'eu the 
parties, who become Ganga-bhais each to the other, is establislien by 
making a pilgrimage to the (janges together and there drinking the 
waters of the sacred river from e.ich otlur’s hands. ’ This relationship 
is also established between two women (rr even between a man and a 
■'voman),^ irresspective of caste, and the parties should drink thrice. ^ or 
seven times, while lasting friendship and sisterhood are vowtd. In 
Gurgaon women who exchange dopaltm (shawls) at a sacred place, or 
on a pilgrimage, h.ecorae Ganga-h.ihin, Jamna hahin (if that river is the 
plac, of pilgrimage), or, generally, tira'h-bixbin. Such women each 
treat the other^s husband as a jija, i.e. as a sister’s husband, and it is 
said that the custom of making these alliances is more prevalent among 
women than among men, and more binding also. With the extension 
of facilities for making pilgrimages this custom is becoming rarer, but 
when a pilgrimage Involved journeying and living together the tie 
was often contracted, and it is still not rare in cases where some service 
or aid was rendered. A Sanskrit adage declares that no wrong sliould 
be done to a person with whom one has walked seven paces, an Idea to 
which the seven steps at a wvddlng owe their significance. 

The Among Sikhs the taking of the p-ihiil together 

creates a similar tie, and those bound by it arc called (jarbhdt-^. Here 
again caste is disregarded and the relationship created operates as an 
absolute bar to marriage. 

Adoption. — Adoption, as a religious rite, is not very common In 
the Punjab, even among Hindus. It is solemnized with few rites, aud 
is usually called god lend, or ‘ taking in the lap.’ An adopted son is 

' E..y., among the so-c-sllfd Da:ds ; see Biddntpli’s Trihci uf ih: Uinduo Km-li, 
pp. 82-3. 

’ E.g, among the Namlindri Brahmaos of Kp.aha.on the Malabar ooaat See 
Review, 1901, pp. 121 et seqq.), we fitd two kwda cf ic-ligicus and or.i of secular adoption. 
All three ferma have remarkable effects on the lawa of succession. 

’ It is said that the exchange cf pagri's at Hardwdr merely cements a long and intimate 
friendshin without creating any bond of artificial kinship. 

* It is, however, said that this tie is only contracted between women. It s apparently 
rare between a man and a woman, but not unkrown. In Multin the tie i.; c ilh d bhirnppi 
and docs exist between men and women. In B ide-AwesPe .Stories '.Afr.s. 1 . A. Steei and Str 
R. C. T mple) Princess Ambergine exchanges veils with the Qneen and drinks milk ent of 
the same cup with her ' as is the custom when two people say they w-.Il be sistti^ ’ ; p. bl. 

“ This is Called in Panjsbi cJiuHdti lena [literally ‘to take li.andfuU ’ (ot water);. 
Women thus become dharm-bahin, if Hindus. 
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termed pvtrela by Hindus. ^ But besides the custom of fi,rmal adop- 
tion a kind of informal adoption of a man or woman as father or 
mother is not unusual. The adoptive parent is thenceforth treated as 
a natural parent, but apparently no legal results ensue. 

Exchanging gdndns . — An analogous tie can be created between 
two youths by exchanging goAidns^ or wedding wristlets, and eating 
rice and milk together. The youth who is to be married puts on a 
gdndn, and his would-be friend unties it, while a Brahman repeats the 
following mantra : — 

Transliteration. 

Manglang^ Bhagwdn-FisJinu* 

Manglang G araT-dJwijd !® 

Manglang Tunrt-ltakhigd'^ 

Mangld yatno'^ Hart. ® 

Transl.ition. 

Bhagwan Vishnu") 

Garar-dhwij >is the embodiment of blits. 

Punri-kakhiya J 

Hari is the abode of happiness. 

God is the centre of all bliss, happiness emanates from Him. 

This is a benediction [ashir wad) which a Brahman gives to other 
men. The idea being ‘ May God, the embodiment of all bliss, give 
you happiness.^ 

Another mantra, : — 

Yen badhdho f'ali-rdja ddn-vandro, Mahd~lala !! 

Te-natwdng pttf-badhndmi rakshe md-chal md-chal ! ! 

“ In the name of Him who killed Raji Bali, the mighty leader of 
tl e Daits, I fasten this rakhrt thread round your wrist end protect you, 
may you per-cvere, cleave to it, and never deviate from it." 

Generally this mantra is recited when a rakh^i (amulet) is tied by 
a Brahman at the Rakbri festival (on the full- moon day in the month 
of Sawan). 

S'arious other means are adopted to create or cement enduring 
friendships, hardly amounting to fictitious relationship. Thus the 
mund'in ceremony affords an opportunity to swear lasting friendships, 

* The subject of adoption is fully tieaUd in tb ju'. sent writer’s Compendium of the 
Punjab Customary Low. 

Go'nd^ , M., a string of coloured Curds or of goat’s hair. Tlic man or youth who 
uu'astens ti e gaud of a bridegioom at his nodding is nlso bound to him by pedal tics of 
friendship. 

* Happiness, fortune, bliss, felicity. 

‘ The second deity of the sacred triad, entrusted with the preservation of the world. 

^ kn epithet of Vishnu. Garar is represented as the rehicle of V^ishuu and as having 
a white face, an aquiline uose, red wings and a golden body. Dhwij means a banner, flag. 
It generally bears a picture of the deity’s vehicle. 

' An epithet of Vishnu. Lit., having eyes like a whi'e lotus flower (pMnr»A“white 
lut'i' jeakhiyd = eyes). 

’ Lit., house, residence. 

* An epithet of Vishnu. 
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batdshas being distributed among those present, or a child of the same 
age being made to catcli the bjy’s hair as it falls, and thus form a tie of 
kinship with him. Simultaneous circumcision forms a similar bond. 

Among the Sansis friendship Is sworn by one man’s placing a 
sword between himself and his friend. The latter removes it, and the 
tie is complete. 

Pagwat. - But far commoner than the solemn religious bond creat- 
ed by the foregoing fictions is the looser social bond created by the 
exchange <A p.igru, or pagwat, as it is called in Gujrat. As a rule this 
exchange creates a bond like that of kinship,* though it is said that 
only among Hindus is its e.xistence a bar to intermarriage, and that 
among Muhammadans this is not the case. The pagft or turban** is 
typical of a man’s honour, so that the exchange means that the honour 
of the one party becomes that of the other. 

Such ‘ brothers ’ are ordinarily termed pag-bhdi or dharam-bhdi, 
the latter term being ordinarily used to denote a brother artificially 
created as opposed to a natural brother 

Chddar or orhnd-badal . — AVomen in the same way exchange 
or orltndS; and among Muhammadans hccome dharm-bahinox iitidn-bajiin 
to each other. But these customs are more prevalent among Hindus 
than among INInhammadans. 

A custom prevalent among children is noted in Ambala ; friend- 
ship is made or broken off bv placing the finger cn the chin and moving 
It backwards and forwards, saying meri teri ydri hodi, ‘There is 
friendship twixt thee and me,’ or /ae.-i teri ydri kiit, ‘ Our friendship 
is broken.’ lu Multiin children hold their thumbs in their mouths and 
lock their little fin gers together, one saying, ‘ Is thy friendship like a 
sieve, or a river ? ’ If the other reply, ‘ like a river,’ the friend- 
ship is cemented. Occasionally instead of a sieve and a river, a brass 
vessel and a griuding-stoiie are the simile. But the friendship may be 
broken off by taking a little dust iu the paim aud blowii g it away, or, 
in Jhang, by breaking a straw. 

These modes of creating fictitious relationship, or the ideas which 
underlie them, appear to be the basis of certain practices which exist 
in various parts of the Punjab, 

These practices on the one baud find analogies in the custom of 
seeking asylum, while on the other they merge in certain forms of 
oaths. 

T!h.e pagwat finds a curious applicition among cattle-lifters and 
other criminals. Finding hi nself suspected, the chief offers to restore 
the stolen property, on couditioii that the owner exchanges pagris with 
him as a pledge that he will not lodge a complaint. 

An apparent extension of this practice is the custom of talli pdnd,^ 

* But in imbAla, for instance, it is said that no sucli tie is created, because ptgwni 
sometimes takes place between persons of different religious (and between tliem no such tie 
could be created), la .Tbaiig and iMulWu it creates no such tie. 

'\Gf. the adage, Wair Bardrd« Bhattidn, Ki honda pagg <t;-u'afian » When Eararsand 
Bhattfs are at enmity of what av’ail is it to exchange pagfts ?” 

a small piece of clotii, a patcii ; liJcr aud tigra are not given in Maya Singh’s, 
^a,ya6i but both are said to have the same iiieauiug as talli. In tlie Jhang 
district at a wedding the bridecu-oom’s friend casts a piece of cloth over tha bride’s head in 
precisely the same way. 
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talld jpdnd, tidri pdnd or tigrd salnd, as it is variously called. This 
custom may be thus described. The supplicant casts a piece of clothing 
over the head of his enemy’s daughter or sister, whether he be the 
person whom he has actually wronged, or a witness against him, or his 
would-be captor. If he cannot get access to the girl hemelf he employs 
a Mirasan or a Machhiani to go to her fatliei’s house and throw the 
cloth over her head in his name. It sulBces to arive the girl a small 
ornament instead of casting a cloth over her. By this means a com- 
plainant or a hostile witness may be compelled to assist a thief or any 
wrong-doer instead of pressing the charge against him ; or a loan may 
be extorted from a money-lender.* 


Among Muhammadans in the Western Punjab the relatives of a 
man in trouble with the police approach the complainant with a Qur in 
which they jilace in his hands and thus constrain him to abandon the 
prosecution. In former times, it is said, if a man who had a feud died, 
and his kinsman could not, or would not, continue (he feud they took his 
corpse to his enemy and thus compelled him to friendshiji. This is 
pallo pdnd^'^ ov niiiat khair."’ Refusal iniolves divine displea- 
sure. In the .Vlianwali district it is customary for one side to send 
Sayyids, Brahmans, or daughters * as envoys to the rival faction in 
order to induce it to give up its claims. If this request is refused and 
the rival party meets with misfortune, it is attributed to its rejection of 
the terms proposed by the Sayyids,- or the other envoys. In the same 
district it is customary for a thief to send a’wido.v (called kali siri)° to 
beg for mercy from the complainant. Such an envoy refuses to sit 
until her request is granted. 


The custom of casting one’s garment over an enemy’s daughter 
is found as far west as Kohat, but in that district another method is also 
in vogue. Tlie tbief, or one of his relatives, goes to the complainant’s 
house, places his hands on his clnilla (hearth or oven) and says : 
ta angh-are m'l W’Uiiwale dtiy ‘ I have grasped your ov’en ’ ; thus claim- 
ing his hospitality. 


Compurgation is also not unknown. Thus in Grujriit if J is 
suspected of stealing 8’« cattle, but denies his guilt, the parties nominate 
au arbitrator and agiee I abide by his word. This is called su/jh lama, 
or taking an oath, but it is termed ra ■ dena in Jhang, Multan &c. 


' In Oujrat the suppliant party a-semhles al! tlio respectable men of the locality, aud 
they go in a bo'ly t v the lionse of him who^e favour is sought This is called imta ( ? sure- 
ly mela) pdnd. In Dora Ghazi Kh.an the deputation is formed in a very similar way, aud 
IS called merit (? nithar , a crowd). Roth Hiudus and Muhammadans have this custom 
but only the latter take a Quran with them. 


the herder of u shawl ; pmoan, to spread out the end of one’s shawl, to 
invoke a blessing ; so called because spread out the end of their shawls oo the 

ground before them when invoking a blessing. 

^If the complaiiiunt vi^l tv h'3 solemu prom-se ou the Quran to take n) action he i® 
said to be A' aud is cut. off from all soelal intercourse with his fellows, 

being received again intn fellowship alter lie has given them presents and feasted the 
wiKdo brotherhood The surreuder of the corpse reminds one of the attachment of the 
dead for debt. See The Grateful Dead. 


* Among some of the low castes daughters act as priests, vice Brahmans. 

‘ bl-iek-head ' appareatlv. A widow would seem to be sent because 
s U9 IS the moat deserving or pitiable of all suppliants. 
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Nunwati.—Yexy similar in idea is the Pathan custom of nanwait, 
or nahaura. If a man seeks mercy, or the protection of a powerful 
patron, he or his relative goes to his house with a posse o ea mg men 
of the village and there kills a goat or a sheep by way of peace-offering. 

Savvid Ahmad Dohlari •'urnishes some rurious information on the 
customs ^mon- women in Delhi. He informs me tl.at t he princesses of 
the old Hfughal dynasty, when resident in the palace, used to effect a tie 
of sisterhood, called Zandlh ‘ is the breastbone of a or 

pigeon, and two ladies used to break if, as we hrea ' a wis ing • 
They then iiecarae zaenkU, each to I he other, and the tie thus cieat^ 
was a very ptrong one. The cu^^tom ha\e >een rong \ 

them frohi Turkest.aii. Similar ties were formed by women of the 

palace who were known as ftt> idn, ‘ Incirt s life, ’ .• ’ 

j 7 /I’A e )\ ^ ^ ■' ' h /I on }i(7 &c • bnt these ties ^ere 

(lit, ^ enemy ), dug(tn<, (thaoond^^ , 
less binding, mimila may he strengthened 

by llting phlllipine almonds, ‘ ns if th^y were /^^^ers Jorii of one 
ihother.^^ Chh\,dn > would a,ipear to he ^ f_a 

mean one who is six times dearer than a ■- ^ the enemv 

curiously enough, to imply that the enemy of eit ci is y 

Among the women of Delhi genemlly,^ the ^term» 
adoptive sisters are ydheli ^ (companion), ba-’n^ ^ , ‘ Another 

hut the latter term is seldom used wu-d' of mouth ^ 

term for adopted sister is or' udopted Xods 

Other terms remind one of the pazri'bndal ol sister by 

formed among men and include ^ py exebano-e of 

exchange of rings, and d. ratta-badnl- aht n> oi ® ^ > sending’ 

scarves. The latter tie is formed ocreinonioiis y, on the 

the other an embroidered scarf {fh>pvtia) ui a ^ invited <niests are 
one received from her, after which sfme faS 

feasted. Religious sisteyhood ql’itnal teacher {pir) 

and becoming chini-hahm ; hy the Jumna or 

and becoming pir-bahiy-, or by in those rivers, 

Cranges from each other s °The latter is the stronger 

and thus becoming .Tamna 01 Oanga r a 'A/. ^ 

tie. Poster sisters are styled ^ . g,g 

M in ’ • Platts’ UioMani DicUonary, p. 618. but it 
' Zandkn, Pers., means enm , riaiis 

does not ^ive »a»aH . f „„ heart.' I can trace none of 

Jdn.i-man,‘\iieoi mine,’ or possiWv ‘life ot ra.V 

these Palace terms in Plat s. aisreirarde.f, or have at least lost much of 

’These palace terras have been somcwiia g ^ jj, women’s language and 

their original force, in rekhti. the ‘'eg?”® CUaadna, however, occurs in the^verse: 
Mpressmg their sentiments (P.atts. p 6U)- , , ,J'^aQdna v:oh halimii Laiia m the 

MuinegaUs’asHqkotinkec}iW«:ae,Qi'-rbanUtn<cnn,aj_ _ ^ .r and 
ol MiyaPahhr-ud-iln ___ ______ 

chhagdna they are also said to occur in three booM, ira ■ . , and 

Baz-i-akhir, written by a gentleman who had hcen b "* 

describing the colloquial language used therein 

* Platts, pp, 707-8. n 194 

’ An adopted visitor, ot female friend- 1 P 

“ A female friend etc., see Platts, p. 6bt). the term auii/an is much in use 

' In Northern India, from ‘'g’'* j i-nner India the corresponding term is 

among women and in poetry. In Marwar a . , ig/; See p. 92S for giiiidn, ‘ a 
■'afas, which Platts (p. 643) gives as a sjncnyin of s 
VaJtner,* or * female companion.* 
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CHAPTER III. 

CASTE AND SECTARIAL MARKS IN THE PANJAB. 

SECTION I.— CASTE MASKS. 

Caste marks, like seetarial marks, probably bad a religioas origin, 
but they should nevertheless be carefully distinguished from the latter. 
They are in themselves only a part of thesrmboHsm of caste, and find 
counterparts in various other outward signs and observances, which dis- 
tinguish one caste from another 

Aceoi’ding to the commonly-accepted theoretical division of Hindu 
society, the outward and visible signs of the castes were as follows : — 

Brahmanft. Kshatriya. Vaisya, 

Clothing in skins . . . black deer, red deer. goat. 

Sacred thread ... cotton. hemp. wool 

Staff ^ ... d'.idl'. hat. jdl. 

The Brahmacharyas of each of the above castes are said to have 
been distinguished by more elaborate differences in the matters of cloth- 
ing and staff. Thus 

Brahmana. Kshatiiya, Vaisya. 

Under garmet t ... hemp. silk. sheep-skin, 

Upper garment ... black-buck. ruru^ goat. 

of skin. , a deer. 

Staff (Viah.- hiha.^ gtilar.^ 

Height of staff® to the head. to the fore- to the nostrils. 

head. 

Girdle ... vidn}.^ thurha,'' hemp. 

There was a difference also, according to caste, in the forms of the 
words used by the Brahmdcharyas in asking alms * : — 

Prahmaiia. Kshatriya. Vaisya. 

BTiavti hhihhyam. hhihliyavi bhavti, hhUchyam dehi. 

Belli. d.chi. lharfi. 

In connection with the above distributions of clothing and accout- 
rements, each of the four chief castes wore, on the forehead between 
the eyebrows, a distinctive caste mark of coloured sandal-wood paste® 

' J. e. of 'viooi oi butea frondosa,Jicu> Indica and acacia Arahica, respec- 
lively. 

’ Called the chTiichhrd- 

^Aegle marmelos, or wood-apple. 

'Ficm glomerata. 

= According to Jlanu, sloka 45, The varieties of the Brahmachai’ya staff above given 
are arranged according to the Ofikyasufra. Mann, sloka 45, gives a wider range of 
choice : e. Prahmana, dArtt or bilca-, Kshatriya, Sac or khairsdl [acacia catechu); 
Vaisya, ydZ or gnlar. 

' A vetch. 

'A creeper. 

’ See Piraskara, Q fihyasufra, ed. Kasiji Med. Hall, under the authority of the 
Mahdraja of Hathwa, St. 1952 : Khandd 11. pp. 300 ff.; Sutras 16 to 28. Mann, Dhagd 
2, si. 41, 45, 46 etc. 

“ P.rdhir anas also used iioiAHrt, asbe?, frr this purpose. 
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(vide Plate, figs, 1, 2, 3 and 4). The colour, as well as the form, of the 
caste-mark was distinctive for each caste, as under : — 

Brahmana. Kehatriya, VaUya. Sudra, 

White. I'ed. pale yellow. black. 

According to a sloka in the Pa/Jma Purdii, the colours abo\ emen- 
tioned correspond with the complexion of each caste, wbi(!h was assumed 
to convey its general mental qualities : — 

BrahmaDS. Kshatriya. Vaisys, Siidra. 

Venerable. merciless. merciful, vain. 

The Meru Tantra, however, prescribes quite a different set oi 
marks [vide Plate, figs. 5, 6 and &a, ’’ and 8) : — ■ 

Brahmana. Kshatriya. Vaisya. Sudra. 

Vardhapniidra. irip^imhaP ardhurliandrakd. chaukd. 

Other authorities again permit Brahmanas to wear the tripundra 
in its straight form, though Shaktakas might wear both, while i he 
vardhapiindra is prescribed for Kshatriyas. 

The materials for the yardhapundra wear also varied to saffron, 
clay, turmeric and earth from sacred places. In modern practice the 
colour is rarely pure white. 

Historically the discrepancies to be observed in the authorities 
more than probably represent local feeling at various epochs and show 
that at no time was there any hard and fast general rule. Nowadays, 
in practice, the distinctions noted in the books do not exi-t, and customs 
that are not to be found in them are observed. E. y., the sacred thread 
is usually of cotton, and caste distinction is shown by the knots used ; 
the castes assumed to represent the old Bi-ahmana and Kshatriya divi- 
sions employing the brahm-ganth, and those repre.senting the old 
Vaisyas, the vielin-gantJi. 

SECTION II.— SECTARIAL MARKS. 

1. Vaishnava, 

Sectarial marks as now used are probably of comparatively modern 
form. That of the Vaishnavas is the urdhpmid, representing the 
bisJinpad or footprint of Vishnu : (Plate, fig. 9). 

It is also described as consisting of two upright lines with a point 
between them (see Plate, lig. 5), and as a simple vertical lino. This last 
statement is, however, expressly contradicted by another account, ohich 
says that Vaishnavas are forbidden to use the single vertic d line, and 
proceeds to prescribe marks for each of the great V iishna, a ~ects and 
their offshoots as understood in the Punjab. 

This account leads us into an extremely instructive presentation of 
sect development among Vaishnavas in the Northern parts of India. 
These sects are given as follows, employing the terms fur Ihem used 
by the modern Punjabis : — - 

’ In two forma ; thiee straight lines or three lines curved npward.s 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SUPBKSTITIONS AND CEREMONIES RELATING TO 
DWELLINGS IN THE PANJAB. 

SECTION I.-THE ASPECT OF THE HOUSE. 

1. The sonth. 

A soutiern aspect is unluclcj. 

In Jullundur (Jalandhar) it means that it will generally remain 
empty. In Lahore a house facing south, or a site on which a house 
facing southj can only be built^ has a marked!}’ lower selling value 
than one with any other aspect. Builders make every effort to avoid 
a southern aspect. In Gurgaon a bouse should, if possible, face 
towards the Ganges, never south. In Dera Ghazi Khan this aspects is 
specially unlucky. 

2, The astrological aspect. 

In Trans-Giri Sirmur the ndm of the village settles the aspect 
in the first instance. If it i.s Kumbb, TuM or Bricbbak, the house must 
face west : it in Brikb, Kunyfi or l\Iakar, south : if in Min, Kirkh or 
Mithan. north. 

The house must never face east. Rut north and smth are also 
unlucky,^ as. the north aspect brings poverty and the south admits 
demons. Therefore when a house, according to the ndm rds rule ought 
to face north, south or east, it is made to face north-east or north-west, 
south-east or south-west. 

3. Other aspects. 

In Amritsar a house built in front of a tree, or faciirg a tank or 
river, is unlucky.® 

SECTION n .-TIMES FOR BUILDING. 

1. The auspicious moment. 

In Sirmur a handful of earth from the site selected is taken to a 
Brahman, who predicts the auspicious moment for laying the founda- 
tions, by declaring that a leopard, cow, fox or other animal or drum 
will be heard at the appointed time. The prophecy usually comes off, 
because it is made with due regard to local circumstances at the time, 
hut if it fails, the time is postponed and another day fixed. 

' The Hindi alptisbet ie divided among the tivelve zodiacal signs, each of which affects 
the letters allotted to it. The wnwi rov is the sign to which the initial letter of the name 
of the village ( as also of a person) belongs, 

- Also among Muhammadans in Dera Ghaii Khan. 

’ In this District, if a p(p<il tree grows within the house piecincts, it is unlucky. But 
in Lahore symmetry and eien safety are sacrificed in order to preserve a pi'pal tree growing 
on the site of a house, or within its precincts, unless the tree can be easily transplanted. 
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2. Months tor building. 

Baisakh, BhMon, llagh and Pliagim are lucky, unless the builJePs 
ndm rds is in Saturn, Mars, Ketu or Rahn. 

In Kangra, the only lucRy months are those between Magh and 

Har. 

In Dera Gliazi Khan, the lucky mouths are Sawan, Katik, Poh, 
Phagun and Baisakh. 

Phagun and Baisakh are the lucky months. (Siwau provides sons : 
Katik brings gold and silver : Poh finds worship acceptable to God.) 
The unlucky mouths a''e Har, Bhadon, Asauj, Maghar, Mag-h, Chet 
and J^th. Har breeds mice : Bhadon makes the owner ill: Asauj pro- 
duces family quarrels ; Maghar produce.s debt .- Magh creates danger 
of fire; Chet brings ill-luck, and Jetb loss of the money spent in 
building. 

SECTION ill.-FOUNDATlON CEREMONIES, 

1. Sirmur. 

In Trans-Giri Sir. uur a betel-nut, for fertility, and a pirincld'- for 
longevity, are always, and a hair from a tigei-’s or a leopaiaPs moustache 
for courage is often placed beneath the foundation stone. 

Elsewhere in Sinnur four jars containing articles, brought from 
Hardwar or other sacred place, are set at the four comers oi the house, 
and on these are laid the foundation stones. 

2. Kangra. 

Ill Kfingra tahsi'l the foundations are laid at an auspicious moment, 
when a stone cliakki (grindstone;, called va^td, is placed in them and 
worshipped, a goat being sacrificed and ka'Cdh p ushdd offered to it. 

3. Ambala. 

In Ambala, the foundation is laid at the time fi.ved by a Brahman, 
and oil is poured on the spot, guv being distributed to those present. 

4. Amritsar. 

In Amritsar, the foundation rites are called shtld ailhdpan, 'setting 
up of the stone.’’ 

A pit is dug at an auspicious inonieiit, and mangoes, betel leaves 
with an iron peg driven through them into the earth, curds, havi (a mess 
of pulse) , and ywr are placed in it as offerings. White rape-seed and 
asafcetida are then sprinkled over t!.e pit Ne.vt a new jar, covered 
with a spotted red and yellow cloth and containing a eocoanut, seven 
kinds of gr liii, :i gold or silver coin and a paper, recording the vear, 
day and hour of laying the foinidati'iu, placed in il. Lastly, oil is 
•Sprinkled over the jar, the gods and .serpent: are worshipped, ami the pit 
is closed with five or seven Hat bricks. 

'A silk cord for tying a woiinui’s ha'ir. Uaually it deu.oto, a wife’s good fortune but 
bere long life to the men of the famJy. 
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Building ceremonies. 

The object of the various articles used in this ceremony is as 
follow s : — i\Iangoes for fertility ; betel leaves for a gentle temper : the 
iron peg for strengch to the foundations : the cocoanut for riches in fruit 
grain and money. The curds and gur are offerings to the gods, and the 
rape seed and asafoetida ward off evil spirits, 

SECTION IV — THE ABCHITBAVE. 

1. Ambala. 

When the door frame is set up, a gandd of wool, with a small bag 
of madder lied to it, is fastened to the lintel, to avert calamity and for 
the prosperity of the inhabitants. 

2. Amritsar. 

The door frame is set up at an auspicious moment, and a mauU 
thread, with a bag containing rice, rape-seed, a bit of red silk cloth, a 
kauri, a ring of iron and of glass, is tied to it to the northward. GuT 
is distributed and the gods worshipped. live or seven impressions of 
the hand in red are then made on the frame, to signify the completion 
of the rites. 

The door frame is guarded until the walls reach the top of it, lest 
a woman should bewitch the frame and cause death or injury to the 
owner. 

The ‘ Five Gods ' are often carved on the lintel for the protection 
of the inmates. 

3. Gurgaon. 

.■\ kdagni of red thread, an iron ring, a betel nut and mustard seed 
are all tied to the lintel to keep off the evil spirits. 

SECTION V,— COMPLETION CEREMONIES. 

1. Sirmur. 

As the house approaches completion a pirindd, a betel nut, and an 
iron ring, called the three shdkhs, aie tied to a beam and to the lintel of 
the door. The iron ring is a protection against evil spirits. 

2. Kangra. 

The completion rite is called pataishtd, when Brahmans and the 
kinsmen are feasted and a goat is sacrified. An image of Ganesh 
carved in stone, called wdsid or jagjup, is also set up in a niche in the 
hall. 

3. Ambala. 

When the building is finished a black kandid (pot) is hung inside 
it and a black hand is painted on the wall to avert the evil eye. 

4. Amritsar. 

A house should not be roofed during the paijd in any month, but 
at a fixed auspicious time- The roof should have an otld number of 
beams. 
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A staircase should always be to the left of the entrance and con- 
tain an odd number of steps. 

SECTION VI.- OCCUPATION CEREMONIES. 

1. Ambala. 

Before occupation a Brahman is asked to fix the mah'n-at, or lucky 
time for entrance. Seven or eleven days previously a pandit performs a 
Inman inside the house. On the day fixed for the occupation pandits 
also recite mantras to avert evil spirits and the owner feeds Brahmans 
and gives alms. 

2. Amritsar. 

A Brahman fixes a lucky day for the occupation when the ceremony 
of eliath is performed. As a preliminary, green leaves from seven trees 
are tied to a manli on the outer door. The gods are worshipped, 
hawan is performed and figures of five or seven gods are drawn on the 
ground, together with that of Wasta, the house god.^ 

After first throwing a little oil on the threshold, the master and 
his family enter at an auspicious moment, carrying a new jar full of 
water, flowers, gur, yellow thread, frnit, nuts, etc., while the honse wife 
carries a jug of curds. The master wears new clothes aiul a turban. 
Both man and wife, toget' cr with a (juiet mik-h cow, are l^d by a girl, 
wearing a red cloth on her head and a nose-ring. Somotiir.es a sacred 
book is carried in also A Briliumn recites mantras i.ud then all the 
articles brought in are placed north and south of a bedi, in which are 
stuck flags of ten various co'ours. The-e are afterwards removed and 
afiixed to the outer wall of the house on either side of the door. Brah- 
mans and kinsmen are fed and the ceremonies are ended 

3. Gujrat. 

The chatJi,’^ or occupation ceremony, simply consists here of the 
worship of a figure of Gau0--h i)ainted in red or smear.jd with flour vn 
the house-wall by the owner, 

4. Gurgaon. 

Before occupation haican is performed, the kathd of ciat Naraiu is 
recited and food given to the Brahmans. 

5. Ludhiana. 

Before occupying a new hou-e the cere nony o; gnba pratishia is 
performed. 

Before reoccupying a house that has not been lived in for some 
time, the ceremony of bhdstd jjujd is performed. 

SECTION VII. THE FORJi OF THE HOUSE. 

1. General. 

It is unlucky to build a hou-e bmader iu front than at the back. 

Such a house is called lion-mouthed, or Ldglt-mahan, tiger- 

mouthed. 

above section III, 2 : and section V, 2. 

•See preceding paragraph. 


00000 
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A house, to be lucky, should be gan~m-iihhd, cow-mouthed, or broad- 
er behind than in front, 

Houses, also, to be lucky, should have an equal number of sides, 
preferably four, six or twelve sides, 

2. Amritsar. 

In Amritsar, a house that is kushdlt-dahan, ojren-mouthed, or wider 
in front than behind, will make the tenant spend more than his in- 
come. 

A house with its front higher than its back is unlucky. 

SECTION VIII —THE ROOF. 

1. Ceilings. 

The beams of the upper storey* must not cross the rafter of the 
lower storey, but lie parallel with them. If they do cross it is a bad 
ornen, and the condition is called gul. This does not apply to the 
ceilings of different rooms on the same floor. 

2. Ralters. 

Rafters are counted in sets of three, the first of each set being 
called respectively 4/^ (lord of the dwelling), Ind (for Indar, 
the rain-god . Yam (for Y’^ma, the god of death), or simply raj. En- 
deavour is always made to so arrange the rafters that the last may be 
counted as rdj'^ as that brings luck. If the counting ends in Ind, the 
roof will leak, which is tolerated : but on no account must the last 
rafter be counted as Yam, as that w'ould bring death or adversity. 

3. Thatch. 

Some Gujars of the Palwal tahsil of Gurgaon affect thatched 
roofs, as any other kind will bring down on them the wrath of their 
Pir, or patron saint. 

SECTION IX. STRUCTURAL ALTERATIONS. 

Between the months of Har and Katik the gods are asleep and 
no structural alteration should then be made. 

SECTION X,-CEREMONIAL DECORATIONS. 

1. General. 

On numerous specified occasions, the house is decorated or marked 
with figures and designs, everyone of which has, or originally had, a 
meaning of its own. They are always drawn by the women, never by 
men. 

' Upper storeys are Bometimes tabu’d; e.^. the Najar Jats of the Samrala tahsil of 
Lodhiam think an upper storey brings bad Inek. 

* Thus with four rafters, the last counts as Ind ; with seven rafters, the last would 
count as ram : with ten rafters tbe last would count as raj, the lucky number. 
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2. Figures used on religious festivals in Gurgaon. 

(a) Solono. 

On the Solono day a figure^ called soni (Plate I. fig. 2], is drawn 
in on the house-wall. It is said to represent the asterism Sravana, 
and is worshipped by placing sweetmeats before if, which are afterwards 
given to Brahmans, 

(6) NJg Panehamt. 

On the Nag Panchami, 5th of lunar Btiadon, the figure shown on 
Plate 1, fig. _1, is drawn in bfack on the house- wall, It represents the 
snake-god in his dwelling and is believed to prevent the house from 
being infested with snakes. 

(c) Kdtik and DtwdU. 

In Gurgaon, Banias and Brahmans draw the figure on Plate II, 
on the house-wall. It mast be begun on the 4th and finished on the sth 
of lunar Katik. 

The first part {a) is called n'dn and represents Radhiki (Bddha) 
spouse of Krishna. This is worshipped on the 8th of lunar Katik by 
placing sweetmeats before it. 

The second p»rt (b) represents the goddess Amanashya and is 
worshipped at noon on the Divali by placing before it rice and milk, 
which are afterwards given to Brahmans, 

The third part !c) represents Lakshmi as the goddess of wealth, 
and is worshipped at midnight on the Diwali by placing money before 
it. An all-night vigil is kept on this occasion. 

id) Deo-uthdn. 

On the Deo-uthiin day in Katik when the gods awake from their 
sleep the figure in Plate III is drawn in the courtyard of the house 
and worshqjped by placing before it fruit and vegetables in season. The 
women of the household call in a Brahmani, and with her they sing songs 
and beat the mat with which the figures are covered, and then, it is be- 
lieved, the gods are awakened from their sleep. The male representation 
to the right is of Narayan. 

(e I Ndrdyan, 

On Narayan's day white dots are ma le on the tops of the figures 
in parallel rows on the house-wall ; and figures of birds and animals 
all in white dots, are also drawn. 

(3) Figures of deotas. 

In Sirmur a house is at once abandoned if the sign or imao-e of a 
deota is painted on it, in the belief that it was thereby become sacred. 

(4) Weddings. 

Chariots, peafowl and many other objects are drawn on the house- 
walls at a wedding. In Gurgaon, in addition, a picture of the god 
Binnaik or Bindaik,^ covered over wrth an earthen jar fastened to the 

* Sanskr. Vinnayaica or Vinnayika (?). 
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wall, is drawn several days before the wedding of a male member of the 
family, and is worshipped daily to avert calamity. 

(5) The Debra. 

In Kangra, every house should possess a ijelird, upon which a ball 
of clay, made by an elderly woman of the family, is placed on the birth 
of a child, ihis ball is callevl Bhain or Atain Devi. 

At the wedding of a boy or girl the enclosure of the dehrd is 
plastered over with eowdung and the figure of the dehrd drawn anew 
with ground rice in red and yellow. See Plate I, fig. 1. 

The enclosure in which the d hrd is drawn is decorated with 
pictures of Gaiiesh, Devi Shlb and Parbati adorned with flowers, ind 
so are both sides of the door. In'the courtyard of the house a chariot is 
drawn with wheat flour on a portion of tie jard plastered with eowdung. 


SECTION 11 .— CEREMONIAL MARKS AND SIGNS. 

1. Swastika. 

(a) Form, 

The usual form of the satia or sitia is it but in Dera Ghazi Khan 
District a curious arm is added. See Hate I, fig. 1. 

(b) Meaning. 

The sndd is divided into four main lues -{• which represents the 
gods of the Pour Quarters : —Kuber, north; Yam raj, south; Indar, 
east ; Varun, west. The four additions represent the gods of the 
‘half quarters’; — Isar, north-east; Anui, south-east; Vayu, north- 
west ; iNainit, south-west. In the centre sits Ganpati, lord of dis'ine 
hosts. 


(e) Uses. 

To bring luck ; it is drawn on the doors of .-.nd inside houses and 
shops in Gurgaon. 

To avert the evil eye ; it is drawn in black on newly-! milt houses. 

To avert evil spirits ; after the Holi or festival of the harvest god, by 
matrons m red or yellow on either side of the house door ; and after the 
Dirt 1 of a boy, by a girl of the family or by a Brahmani on the seventh 
day atter the birth with seven twigs inserted in it. 

2. Bandarwal, 

(a) Form, 

h, bandar^oal is properly a string of siras ov mango leaves t’ed 
across the door as a sign of rejoicing. 









SUPERSTITIOUS DECORATION OF BUILDINGS, 
Plate m. 
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( 6 ) Variants. 

In Ludhiana it is termed hainlcn moL 

In Sirmur a landarmdl of red flo\yer3 is tied all around the houses 
on the first of Baisakh to invoke the blessing- of Sri GuI. 

In Sirmur, in Bhadon a branch of tejhal is kept aLthe door to avert 
evil spirits a)\d dags. 

A common variant is a row of (probably seven) cyphers under a 

line. 

In Kangra, at a wedding or birthday, seven cyphers are drawn on 
the house-wall in saffron, and ghi is poured on them seven times. This 
mark is termed hisd- Ihdrd, and is a symbol of Lakshiiii as goddess of 
wealth. 

In Firozpur,' the Bhabras carve in wood over their doors during 
a wedding the fiillowing- figure : 


3. Tbapa. 

(a) Meaning, 

A thdpd is an impression of a hand, and popularly represents the 
hand of an ancestor raised in blessing on '■hose who do them homage. In 
the SMsfrds, thdpds represent the hands of Asvi, goil of wealth, and 
Pusha, god of intelligence 

(6) Vst. 

A thdpd is always a sign of rejoicing, 

(c) Gvrgaon. 

In Gurgaon, five or seven fhdf/n in red beside the house door denote 
the birth of a boy or a wedding in the family : a single thdpd in yellow, 
with another drawn in ghi, denotes that a vigil [iugrdtd) is being kept 
in honour of the house goddess. 

(d) Ludhiana. 

Thdp h stamped with turmeric, ioli or ght denote rejoicing. At 
weddings they r.re placed on both the bride's and bridegroom's house. 
In the former they are worshipped by tlie newly- married couple immedi- 
ately after the pherd, and in the former after tlie 1 ride enters it, 

SECTION XII. -SHOPS AND OUT-HODSES. 

1 Shops. 

In Gujrat the t/iara is a large, r.used, circular mark on shop walls. 
It beo-ins by beinu a circle, nine inches in diameter, to the right of the 
door, Kvery .funuay it is rubbed over with wet c/wdung, and incense 
(rW«/>) i.s burnt before it. In time th- layers uf co.v.lung form aeon- 
siderable incrustation on the wall. {Th.na u:erally means a platform). 
iVide Punjab Notes and Queries, 16S6, § 771. 
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2. Out-houses 


Tlie kothd, if meant for treasure, is invariably ornamented, and if 
built into the wall of the dwelling house, the style of decoration suggests 
that the aid of some protecting power is invoked. The outer edge is 
enclosed with a square beading of notches in three longitudinal and five 
transverse lines alternately, making a continuous chain. The corners are 
furnished with a pentagonal lozenge with a dot in the centre, an adapta- 
tion of the circle with a dot. This chain of three and five /////-^ /////“ is 
continued all round the kothd, hut occasionally in the upper centre, for five 
consecutive times, the five transverse notches are left out, and the three 
longitudinal ones are made into figures of three tongues turned about 
alternately, by inclining two notches to an angle and making the third 
spring out of it, thnr, ^ Beneath the beading at the 

four corners is added a swastika without the usual regular additions, but 


with four dotsj 



suggestive of the modern Vaishnava innovations of 


the four elements. The door is surrounded by a double beading of a 
square, topped by a larger one with trefoils in the corners, and t\vo ser- 
pents with their heads back to back in the centre. Their eyes are dots, 
but the symbol being incomplete without the mystic three, a dot is placed 
between the two heads so as to form the apo.v of a triangle. The trefoils 
are double, the lower being the larger of the two showing a dot on each 
leaflet, while the upper one has only two dots, one in the centre and one 
in the stalk. 


If the kothd be for storing grain, it has a hole in the bottom for 
taking the grain out of it, and this is ornamented with the sun 
symbol,^ a circle with curved radii or spokes. 


SECTION IS.—MUHAMMADAN USAGES. 

All the foregoing ob ervances are, as a rule, confined to Hindus, and 
then chiefly to the higher castes. The Muhammadan observances are 
much more simple. 


1 . Gujrat. 

In occupying a new house, friends and kinsmen are feasted and 
some alms distributed. 

2. Dera Gbazi Khan. 

On laying the foundation, gtir is distributed as alms. On comple- 
tion alms are distributed and a sacrifice (ratiodl) of a living animal is 
made to avert evil. The formal entry is made at an auspicious time 
fixed by the ulama, the owner carrying a Quran, with SQme salt and a 
jar of water as emblems of fertility. 


‘ Punjab Notts and Qutrie*, Serieg II, § 75. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DA^CING. 

In Bahawalpur there are several kinds of dances : — 

r, 1 f 1. Jlumar khds or sddd. 

t/ Tit Cl ^ To 77*^ ^ t 7 7* 

C d 'ktanTcal chhej. 

Of these the former is in general use among Muhammadans, and the 
latter among Hindus (Kirars), especially among the Pushkarn Brahmans. 

The iddd jJiumar is further sub-divided into 3 varieties, called sidhi, 
BalocKki and trelari. 

In the sidhi the performers stand erect, moving in a circle both feet 
and hands moving in time to a drum,* the hands not being raised above 
the breast. In the Balochki the movements are the same, but the hands 
are raised above the head. Trelari simply means ‘accompanied* by 
three claps of the hands ’ to each beat of the drum. 

The jhu'Kar is performed to the accompaniment of songs both 
secular [e.g. in praise of the Nawab) and religious. 

It is also performed by Muhammadans, when they visit a shrine 
to & no zr ox mail' vti snc\\ zs at i-ghdta (or flour and a he-goat). 
That is to say it has sometimes a religious character. 

The sddd jhnmar is also called zaldwia if, performed by women, 
and marddwin if danced by men. The zaldirin is danced by village 
women, or by Mirasans, in a spot which is somewhat secluded, and men 
may take part in it, if nearly related to the women who dance it. There 
is no difference in the manner in which zaldwin and ni ■'ddwm are per- 
formed. 

The chhej of the Hindus is also of three kinds : — (i) sidhi, (ii) 
phirwi and (iii) lithdwin. In the sidhi the dancers also circle round a 
drum, keeping time with their feet and turning now to the right, now to 
the left. Sticks are carried 'ihe Pushkarn also perform this 

dance individually. The following are the songs : — 

Stiihh sadiq sahahian manen, 

Panweu putran hon gane gehne. 

' Jhumar, on the Indu?, ^ j 

Jhurnir, on the Chenah \ 

A circular dance of the Jats at weddiu^'S and other occasions. There are three 
kinds: — 

1. Lammvnochar or southe^'n. 

2. Ti at tari or ‘ with three claps of the liands.' 

3. Tirkhi, or quick-time. 

JSo»iri= dancer. {Multani Glotiarg, p. 87.) 

In Shahpur : — 

Ghumbar, fi. m. I circular dance of men 

Dkris, 3. f. ) 

Sammi, s. m. ... ,, >■ women. ^ 

Bayha, s. m. (mar or vayal a c'vcular dance, heating with feet, and raising arms alter- 
nately Gramma, and Dictionary of TTestern Tunjabi, p. 6U. 

, HIBO, S. F. — A circular danc ■ danced by data at weddings and wherever they happen 
to collect in iaro-e numbers. They form •> ring and dance round ; their arms stretched out 
on a level with'^the head, are moved round ni;li a wavy motion. The other circular dance 
in vogue is ‘ jhuniir,’ which differs from HIBO only in that the dancers keep the hands low 
and clap them togetlicr as they move. 

* The rhythm is tan na na, tan na na tan, tan, tan, ^ 
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Dancing, 


Or the following do'-ra : — 

Mitht Earn ndm di bolt, 

Jihd )dn tosan ie ffJiolt. 

Jehre Ed i ndm dhii/dwan, 

Wat Kunth wieb tvdsa pdwan. 

Mithi Earn ndm, etc. 

‘ Ram's nome is sweet; let one devote his life to him who contem- 
plates God, because thus he will be rewarded with heaven.' 

The sidh then is distinctly a religious dance. 

(ii) The pJiirwi or ehinan /humor is performed thus : — 

B. C. 


Dl. A. 



The dancers, who may number 100, carry sticks [dikas) aud dance 
in a circle, and from ti ne to time dancers change places. Thus A goes 
to A1, and, still keeping ti i;e with bands, feet, and st’ck to the music, 
fence with C. and B. Similarly I). move to Ol, and fence with 8 and G 
and so on. 

,hii) Tlie bithavn'i is performed sitting, the players swaying their 
bodies, otherwise it 'S like the sidhi. 

The two latter dances are not nuch in vogue. 

Kirars who are expert in the vhhej arr in great request for the chau~ 
drdta, i.e. (he Wednesday, Sunday or Friday, preceding the day fixed lor 
a wedding. 

There is also a dance called dhamnl, performed by .Jats in the Min- 
chinabad ildqa. They dance round a drum singing : — 

‘ Allah Muhammad Char-Yar, Hdji Qutb Farid ’ ; {i e , God, Mu- 
hammad, his four Caliphs, and Gutb Farid.) 

While uttering the word ‘ Farid ' the Jats dance fnthusiastically. 
Here the dance has distinctly a religious character. 


There are one or two points to notice about danciu ;. In the first 
place it is, as a popular pastime, confined almost entirely to the hills aud 
the Indus valley. Elsewhe.e it is a profession, and confined to certain 
castes. Further v.diere it is allowable ior people to do their own dancing, 
without calling in the professionals, it is more or less onfinedto religious 
or ceremonial occasions. For exa-nple, the Wazfris hold public dances 
at certain fixed places upon the 'Id.^ It would be of interest to know if 
the Khattaks have special occasions on which dances are held. 

^ ' (Lorimer’s Waziri Pashto, p. 326). 


877 CS-666— 12-7-18— SGPP Lahore. 
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( a ) Lakhmiji or Sri, 
founded hy Rdmdnuj Aeharya. 

The Panjabi followers of Pam^uuj are divided into two sects, using- 
the same sectarial mark, but of different colours (see Plate, fig. lO). 
That is, the inner part of the mark is called -srt, and is coloured vellow 
fey the Eamanuj Seet^ and red by the Ramanand Sect, who are hairdgxi. 

( b ) Seshji, 

founded hy Mddheo Aeharya. 

This sect also has two divisions, and they use quite separate marks. 
That of the Seshji Sect is a iulti leaf and is called sxi gunjan malt (Plate, 
fig. 11), and that of the Gopalji Sect has a peculiar elongation down 
the nose (Plate, fig. 1’2). 

(c) ilAHADEVJI OR RuDRA, 

Joimded by Balabh Athdrya. 

This sect has seven gaddts or seats, six of which use the urdhpund 
mark, some with a dot below it (Plate, figs. 13a and 135). The 
seventh gaddi, at Gokalnath near Mathura, uses two vertical lines 
(Plate, fig. 11). 

( d ) Sa^kadika, 
founded by Nimbark Aeharya. 

This sect uses a modification of the itrdlipand with the »rt (Plate, 

Mg. lojh 


2. Saivas. 

The Saivas commonly use the curved (ripuijd (see Plate, fig. 6a), 
representing a half-moon, the symbol of Siva. The tripund is, however, 
not of a constant character, being also described as three oblique lines 
with a jjoint under them,. nr simply as three parallel lines (Plate, fig, 6). 
It also takes the form shown in Plate I, fig. 16. 

The parallel or curved form of the tripaad with a dot on the cen- 
tral line vPlate, figs. 17 and 17(() is utilized to show the paiticular form 
of worship affected by the Saiva devotee. The worshipper of Siva wears 
the triyund made of ashes, taffrou or sandal. The worshippei of his 
consort Devi has the central dot made of sandal colom-ed red. The- 
worshipper of Ganesh has the central dot of suidur (vermilion) . The 
worshipper of Siii-ya wears no special colour, but his triyuiid mark is 
sometimes red. 


‘ Vaishnacas have of course other insigutaj as the uccklace oi iulsi beads, iu coiuradis- 
tinction to the rudrdksha of the Saivas. The Vaiahyava sectarial matk» iu Southern 
India differ altogether , — tide Dubois, Situlii Manner., Customs add Csreruomes, 3rd ed,, 
p. 112, 
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3. other Hindus. 

The Shaktaks are distinguished by a single dot of vermilion^ (Plate, 
fig. 18 ). 

The SamartSj the Sanos and the Shankars are said to use the 
urdhpund and the tripund indifferently, and the Ganpatis to use the 
tripund only. 


4. J^ns. 

The mark of the J ains is said to be a vertically elongated dot of 
saffron. The Indian Buddhists are said to distinguish themselves by the 
same mark (Plate, fig. 19). 

Another account however says that the Sitambri Jains use a round 
saffron dot (Plate, fig. :10), while the Digambri Jains wear a thick verti- 
cal line of saffron (Plate, fig. 21). 

5. Hindu Religious Orders. 

The Eeligious Orders of the Hindus wear certain marks which may 
be regarded as sectaiial. Thus the Bairagis and some Udasis paint a 
curious mark (Plate, fig. 22) on the forehead, and also wear their hair 
long [jata). 

Jogis, both of the Aughar and Kanphatta degrees, as Saivas wear 
the tripund without any special embellishments. 

Suthra-shahis paint the forehead black. ^ 

The Achaii Brahman In the first stage of his career wears a red 
vertical line witli a white one on either side. ^ (Plate, fig. 23.) 

Some minor religious orders have sectarial marks of theii' own, such 
as the mystic word om, painted on the forehead. Others wear the tripund 
with two lines added above (Plate fig. 24). Others have a tnlsl-patra 
inside a tripund, a complicated combination (Plate, figs. 3 and 11). 

Section Ill.-PILGBIMAGE STAMPS. 

Hindus generally, it is said, are required by their religion to tatoo 
the hands in blue when going on a pilgrimage. Saniasis who visit 
Hinglaj in Baluchistan are also said to tatoo an emblem of JlahMev 
under the sleeve. 

Branding is, however, a much more common device, at least when 
the pilgrim belongs to a religious order. Thus, Bairagis who visit 
Ramar, sixty miles from Dwarka, have the seal of Ramar seared on the 


1 “ A single mark of red-lead ” is worn in Kohdt by the Teri Sholi, a class of 
Musalmdnyajtrs, who wear a long cloak, often carry a trident tied to the shoulder, and 
“ revolve a metal plate.” 

’ Sikhs do not use any mark as a rule, though some wear a dot, and their sectaries 
appear to have no distinsuishing marks other than those used by the UdSsis and Snthra- 
shdhfs. 

' This appears to re'cmble the VaUhnava namam ol Southern India. 
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wrist so as to leave a black brand. Those who visit Dw4rka itself have 
a tapt mudra, or brand of a conch, discus, mace, or lotus, as 
emblems of ^dshnu, or a name of Vishnu, burnt on the arms. * Those 
again who visit Eameshwar have the right shoulder branded thus.^ 

Section iv.— FEMALE CASTE MARKS. 

I add here a cutting from the Pioneer of the 26th May 1907, re- 
producing a note from the Madras Mail as to the custom of wearing 
caste marks by women in Southern India. I have not heard that there 
is a similar custom in the Punjab : — 

“ The caste marks worn by women are confined to the forehead and 
are, says a writer on caste-marks in Southern India in the Madras Mail, 
more uniform than those affected by the men. The orthodox mark 
invariably worn on religious and ceremonial occasions is a small saffron 
spot in the centre of the forehead. But the more popular and fashion- 
able mark is a tiny one made with a glue-like substance, irsually jet 
black in colour, called in Tamil sandhi, which is obtained by frying 
sago till it gets charred and then boiling it in water. Sundhu is also 
prepared in various fancy colours. Women who have not reached their 
twenties are sometimes partial to the use of knchchtlipoHus, or small 
tinsel discs, available in the bazar at the rate of about half-a-dozen for 
a pie. To attach these to the skin, the commonest material used is the 
gum of the jack-fruit, quantities of which will be found sticking to a 
wall or pillar in the house, ready for immediate use. The vogue of the 
kuchchilipottvs is on the wane, however. 

In the more orthodox families, it is considered objectionable that 
the forehead of a woman should remain blank even for a moment, and 
accordingly it is permanently marked with a tatooed vertical line, the 
operation being performed generally by women of the Korava tribe. 
The blister takes sometimes a fortnight to heal, but the Hindu woman, 
who is nothing if not a martyr by lemperament and training, suffers the 
pain uncomplainingly.^' 


* The iapt mtic'ra h a ‘burnt impreBsion ’ a? opposed to the sital mndra or ' cold 
impression,’ which ineuns the painting of emblems daily on the foreliead, chest or arms w-ith 
gopi ckandati or clay, while worshipping a god. 

’ [During my wanderings in bazars in India, I frequently collected pilgrimage stamps 
of brass of the kind above mentioned. They were not at .ill difficult to procure twenty- 
years ago in such places as HardwSi, <i.aya, .Mirzjpur. Bareli, and so on. But I hare never 
reproduced or used them, as I could not ascertain to wliich shrines they belonged. When 
the stamp contained a name it was usually lidm-nSm, Kdm NSrdyan or aoine such Vaish- 
nava term. — Ed., Indian Amiquaby.] 
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Ankh salai, 731. 

Antidote' to planetary intluence, 
7.89. 

Annlom-a marriag’e. defined. 48. 
Apalala, Xaga, 171. 

Apapanthi, 134, 8!>4, 

Aphar, 799. 

Apollonius, of Tvana. 8.8. 

Ap.sara Knud, 428. 

Aqitpt, toiisiire. 76S 
-Vql. 507. 

Arab 59 ; eouqiiest, 489. 

Arain, flower woman, the, 774. 
Araudal. 824. 

Arata. = minua. lustration -.vith 
a 5-\\iek lami), 899, 

Aratta, a tribe, 54. 
Ardhacdmndraka, 909. 
Ardhajialaka. 113. 
Ardhnareshwura, 42< 6 
Argliya. 800. 

Ai'liat. Buddhist, 77. 82. 

Arhats = Tirtliankars, among 
.laius. 101. 

Arishtauemi. 107. 

Arjan, 121. 175-182, 184, 18S. 
Arjan, Dev, 705; Guru, 682, 
719. 

Arjan (io|i]uir, 430 
Arjuna, 368. 

Ai'orfi, 388, 390 : 710: enterprise 
of. 687. 786. n. 2. 

-\rsakes. of Urasha. 29. 

Aish, 795. 

Art, Sikhism in, 70S. 

Arwali. 885. 

Aryadeva, 82. 

Aryan. 57. (i8. 

Aryans, 800. 

Asa Kara. 212. 

Asliab. 589. 

Ash-Shati'i, 505. 

Aslitanii. 245. 

Aslit-bans Brahmans, 41. 

Ashura, ''11. S20. 

Askat, 879. 

Asoka. 67. 

Asrava. 107, 111. 

Asri, 825. 

Assassin, 507, 518, 583. 
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Astlial, 2S5, 2SS. 

Asthipanchara, S30, 840 
Astik, ISO, 

Astisaucliava. SoO. S4II 
Astiliis. 844. 

Astrological sig'ii.s, SiO (ileatli 
customs) . 

Astrolog'v, 127. 247, SiU ; — natal. 
7391, 741 ; — in Hindu betrothal, 
784. 


B. 

Baba. 543-4 , — s, dc-ceud,ints of 
Xanak, 693. 

Balia Ailani. 260 
Baba, ziaruK 590. 

Baba, Farid. 532. a. uraiuHou of, 
533. 5.14 
Baba Lai. 5ti2. 


Asni- Daiiun. 292 
Asni-a, niai'i'iag'e, i95 
A.sura(s). S3. 

Asvi. 917. 

Atal Bai. tondi of. <>85 
Atain Hevi, 916. 

Atharan Imam. 60(1. 

Ath-blioja, Oevi, 361. 

Athra ( f lit. a bead), an infection 
causing' a woman's children to 
die in infancy h.ence -wali, a 
woman .■'O afflicted — ka luanka. 
760. 

Athrah. 854 
Athwa. 73s. 

Athwaha, :i child born in Sth . 

inoitth, 739. j 

Atlrwalian. a rite in Sth month of i 
pregnancy. 736 

Athwan. a rite in Sth (oi- 9th) | 
month of pregnancy- 736. ! 

Athwansa.a rite in Sth month ot ' 
pregnancy. 737. 

Attock. charms in. 629 I 

Audayika. 109 

Anlia, 507. 601 ( 

Annla. 137. 

Aurang'zeb, 504, 6-'i5, 685. 66S ; | 
— death of. 69S. 

Antar, 20(1, 

Autar = aputra. 212. ' 

Antar deota. sonle'-.s spirit, S69, 
Avalokitesvara, meaning- of. 71 i 

=:Padinapani. SO-1 : .Saktis of. . 

S2, SS. 

Avatara, 372f. 

Avicenna, 518, • 

Awiin, 49 ; — ance.-'tor of, 519 i 

Awankari. 50. 

Axe, double — . 554, ! 

Ayazi, 529. - 

Azan. Xote 5, 764. 8s0 i 


Baba Bam I'liamniau, 676 
Babar. 677. 67s-9 
Babfi Sbaliid (lock ot Iniir), 7>1 
Hacliila, 183 — 1, 186 
Bachla. Bachbal. 172. 173-182. 
Bacbra. 177. 
lladakliar.ih, a fair. 532 
Iklilha. a I disjiarity ) tine. 788 
Badhar, 2ud dav of wedding- rite.s. 
897. 

Badliilwa. iucrea~e (in vow). 

Bir Sahib. 7sO 
Badi. 120. 

Badraiijo, 472. 

Badi-iiiarain, 366. 

B.idr-iid-l)in, Imam. 61s 
Bag, = g-oira, </ r., s95. 

Bag' phaiai, ec-iziug' the bridle. 

817. 

Bagari. .Fals, 171. 

Bag-g-a Slier. 604. 

Bag-h-mahan. 913. 

Baglia. a dance. 9l9. 

Bagla. 253 

Bao-lii Muklii. 3l9-2(.i. 329. 

Bagris, 739. 

Bahadur Sahib. Haji, 590. 597. 
Bahadur Sliah, 699, 

Bahan, 433. 

Baha-ud-l)in, til7. 

Baha-nd-Din. Khwaja. 547. 
Baha-ud-l)in Zakaria, Shaikh. 

491 ; Alultaiii, 544. 
Baha-ul-Haqq, Bahawal Slier. 
534. 

Ball! jawari. breakfa.'-t, 823. 
Bahika. Bahlika, 3t), 50 ; fi-. 

Balkh, .54. 

Bahlolpui, 699. 

Bahawalpur, 733. 787, 822, 82-5. 
82S. 

Bahore, 735 
Bahneli. 9(.)7. 

Balii-ani. Sultan of Fich and 
Larnghiiii. 

Bahro, 212. 
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Baliu. ^03. 

Balint. 232. 

Bai. bat' at. sale. o-to. 

Bai'at, o39. 

Bai']). 24-1. 

Baivi aiii. oO. 

Baij Xatli, 2H5. 

Baijiiatli, 424. 

Baiiidi.t. a tleata. 4t?(> 

Balndi-i. 438. 

Bairii"' Lok, 234. 

Bairagi, 227. 284-."). 3.''8. .303, f, 

G 7 1 i . 

Baisakh. 128. 241. 

Baitanii, “ viaticinn' . 841 
Baitul. 203. 

Baitliak, 203. .373. 

Haj. Bfiz, Baba. 2.''l. 

Bajenilri batai, 438. 

Bajr Daiislian, 155. 

Baju Bajput', 51 
Bajwa. 28l. 

Bajwat. 51. 

Bakala. 683. 

Bakher, sci'aiiible. 896. 

Bai Gni'U, 393. 

Bai Xatli, Jogi, 289._ 

Bala, Siiitlliu Jat. 6S1. 

Bala Durga. Devi. 422, 341, 426 
Bala Gheb. a tribal tract, 49. 

Bala Raja, 128. 

Bala Rama. 397. 

Bala Sanclari, 319-20. 329, 337. 
Balak Xatli. 264 : Baba. 279. 
Balaileva, 367. 

Balak Rfipi, 261. 

Balaknatli. 420. 

Balamarana, 112. 

Balaraina. 369. 

Halblr ,Sam, Raja, 35S. 

Balfleo, 370. 

BaUleo Clihat. fair at. 394. 
Balileoji. 394. 

Bakieva, 191. 

Bale, as.sent, 808. 

Bali. 850. 

Balkli. 387. 

Ballad of Hari Singli Xaltva. 720. 
Haloeli. Cliaiulia. 388-89 ; Omens. 
226, 236. 

Balocliki, a dance, 919. 

Balrama, 697. 

Balti, fair, 464. 

Balu Xag, 166, 168. 

Bani-niargi, 329. 

Ban, oiling-, 814, S94-5. 


Ban butana. 814. 

Bana Banoi. Pir, 340. 

Banar. a gnd. 407 ff. 

BanSsat. 212. 214 
Banliirfs), 212. 

Baud kiiiilai, 898. 

Banda Bairagi. 67611; 691: ac- 
CfS-'ion. 3<i8 ; fdict ag'aiust, 700. 
Banda Saliib, Legend of, 722. 
Banda-bkara. 380. 

Bandagi. Muhammad Gliaus, 305. 
Biindai Biklis. tlie. 698tf 
Banda-jiantlii. 700. 

Bandarwal. 913. 917. 

Buiidlia, 107 ; an ornament — ana, 
a form of marriag-e, 793. 
Baudlnia, 217. 

Bandiclilior. 7l>2. 

Banc.sliwar, 433. 

Bang, 875, 

Bangask. ■)74-5. 

Bania, 37)2, 370; — x, 1.32. 

Ban jul- (-kliorua. 855. 

Banka, 457. 

Ban.-Nliei-a, -ira. 212. 217. 377, 470. 
Bansi Dliar. 3''9. 
j Bantari, 221. 

; Banfir, in Patiaki, 48. 
i Baptism. Jsikli, 696-7. 

Batji-billak. Xaqskbandi. 534. 

I Bni-a Bliai. 53s. 

' Bara kai-na, to make known. 861. 

I Bai a Deo, 468. 

j Barali, ot- 12tli da_r after a death, 
i 840, 830. 

I Baranwin, 733. 

Barapindian, 707. 

I Bai-at. 801. 

I Bai-at Shah, 327. 
j Bai'bata. ,Sikh fair at. 712. 
j Bargujai-, 15. 

I Bari, a present of clothes, etc., 815, 
j .'30 ; a gift of sugar, almonds, 

; etc. to g-irl's people, 897. 

! Bari, Devi, 340, 341. 

Barkat, among Sikhs. 382. 
Barkhot.sar chhorna, 855. 

Barnag, 170. 

Barui, 902 : bathana, <855. 

Baroch, 703. 

Barri Latif, Shah. 595-3. 

Bai-ri Sultan. 1.30. 

Baissandi, 902. 

Barsi, 1st anniversary of a death, 
862, 883, 

Bai-sodhi, 862. 
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Basilk XS". Ib.j. 

Basaiiti, o5(). 

Basauli, laj of. O&O. 

Ba'ideo. Bi'aliiiiun. dii7. 

Baslialir, 4Ud, 419 ; Kaja of, ; 

State, (liTiiie ehilil ni. 475 ft. 
Basliak, 4( '8. 

Ba.-^iieru, 14(j. 

Basliesliar, .Maliadeo. 274; Xatlt, 
4d0. 

Bashoali laiigitage, 25. 

Basliik, 304. 

Ba^jiiat, /I'lJii. 421. 

Basohli, 692-3 
Bas'i. 699. 

Bastal (Shaikli Akd-tis-Sabuf 
Qadirij, 596. 

Bfi^u Xag, di.'^tinet from Baski (.so' 
Yasttkij. 170. 

Batala,. 700-1 : 'Hcul.am at. 497. 
Batali = clmrel, 146. 

Bataiia. bat-janfi. 804. 

Bateri. 799. 

Batliindlu. 155. 

Batlni, minor g'lalling';. 433. 

Batir.ia. 518, 

Batna, 837. 

Batte ka biyah, 788. 

Bauria. 330. 

Bawa Fatbu’s shrine, 692. 

Bazars, etistoni of taking’ boy 
throitg’li. 821. 

Beai jat/. 347. 

Boas.' 134. 

Beda. caste. 345. 

Bedi. a Khatri .section, 67t> f ; 

descendants of, 693. 

Bedi = cliattri, S96. 

Behmata. 330, 

Bejindri. 438. 

Bejisari Devi. 319. 

Bektash, 553 if. 

Bel. 267. 900. 

Belenia = Bahllni. 48. 

Belief in nietempsychosi.s (karma). ; 
697. 

Bendha. bridegroom, 803. 

Benu. a d-'otii, 4t;2 t. 

Her Baba Xanak, 678. 

Bera gbori. “ boat and mare " 
eei enioiiy. 817 ; beri, or -ii, 818, 
821 . 

Beri (baiidbna) ( to tie a blue 
e('tton> thread, 769. 

Berruthaii, 429. 

Be.sbi. ileinon. 104. 


1 Betlia = lleiisi, in S])iti. 6|i 
Betrothal. Sba^tric idea-' on, 
i 82 H' ; by ])itrcbo''e, / ^9 ; obsei’v- 
aiices. (84; jii’e-iMta!. 791, 804; 
teniiinologN , ilo'le:o. .sO:; 
BJiabbar, 760. 

Bhabra. cii-tom. 200 ; u^age ;it 
, weddino'. 917 ; — s. lii.storv of, 
99. 

Bliadarp.olan, 784. 

Bhaddan = ]baud. 755. 

Bbaddani, iI97 

Bluublar. shaving; — k;ir\vaiiii, to 
get oneself shaved. 843. 

Bbaibbir Kali. 323, 379. 

Bliadon. 211. 215 ; lucky for 

bnnuni bii-tbs, 740- 4th pathar- 
ebautb, 126 ; Xagirauchmi, 
1 14. 

Bhadrawab. 693. 

Bhag- Si7ig'b. Gui’u. 711. 

Bbagat, 236. 329. 

Bbag-at sfiis. 256. 

Bliag-at-pantbi. 222. 

Bbag-avata, 191, 367. 372 it. 
Bb.’ighati, 17F. 

Bbag’li’.itbi = fl.inge.s. 131 
Bbagsii. 131 ; — Xatli, Yabadeo, 
272. 

Blaig-ti, 393. 

Bliag’wa. ochre-coloured. 7(l9, 

Bbag w;lu. 177. 192; — ji. 393. 
Bhagwat Gita, 841. 

Bbagwati, 15.8, 159. 321. 329, 337, 
453, 479. 

Bliai, a title. 5.S3. 695 ; — dini = 
vakil, 821. 

Bbai Bala (Sikh fair. Ludhiana), 
715. 

Bliai Budlia. 

Bhai Kliel. 710. 

Bbai Raja, 22. 

Bliaiduj, 472 f. 

Bliain r- Ataiii Devi, 916, 

Bhaii’oii. 119. 12!.). 211, 3,17. 420, 
5)>''. 571. 870; — Jati. 318. 
Bhaiyon, 194. 

Bliajii, 179. 

Bhaker, 687. 

Bhakhaiit, 65. 

Bhakti, 371 ff. 

Bhalla, 53. 

Bhalogn X’ag'. 170, 

Bliamhu Kao. a dninf. 454. 

Bhaiiah (Mahadeo. 274-5. 

Bhandli. Bhadli, 127, 
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ISliaEgain Devi. 3o5. 

Bhaiigaii, 2"27. 

Bliangewala. 393. 

Bliaiigi. 217 ; — mi'.l. G73. 093 ; 
7 ! ) 0 . 

Biianiai Sliivji. 205. 

Bhar, lo.s 
Bliaiai. 570. 

Bhai'ftii. Di'vi. 319-20 
Bliaimaiir, in Ciiamha (Bialiiiia- 
piii'a), .')3. 

Bliartari. Raja, I-").') 

Bliarti. Devi. 33>,j. 

Bhartpiir. iiaja nl. 13 
Blia.-^ia ]>aya. 913 
Bha'turaj, 911 
Bliat. 207. 

Bliat. a weiUlinu'-pi’eseut ; hence 
— L miitLeL''-. hietlai-. 900. 

Bliat Ueo. 403 
Bliat 453 

Bliatak Bhaii'oii. 317 
Bliatiier, 52. 

Bhatti ca.vtoms. 329. — Dulla. Le- 
geinl of, ii40 ff. 

Bhatti jhalka, 325. 

Bliattiana. 52 
Bliattioca. 52 
Bhattiyat, 52. 

Bhavaiia|iati. Il3 
Bliei l hhai-a. 3 Is. 

Bhiklia 3hah, 025. 

Bliikahii. SO, 87. 

Bliilowitl. 71.0. 

Bhini. a Pandava. 4tith 
Bliirna Kali. 433 I’ 

Bhir. 815. 

Bhit. iinpui-ity. 351 
Bliucha, 810. 

Bhoclihan. sheet. 800. 

Bliog, 712 . — blianie ki, 732. 
Bhojan, 712. 

Bhnjki, 319. 320. 359-GO, 435 ; = 
Maga or Bliojaka. 45. 

Bliola Singh, 709. 

Bhondar village (Sikh fair), 715. 
Bhonpal. 195. 

Bhoput, Baha, 403. 

Bhor. subordinate to god, 456 f. 
Bhora, bahore, a rite in pregnancy, 
735. 

Bhorewali. ziarat, 593. 

Bhotani. 830. 

Bhotanti, Devi. 170. 345. 

Bbotu, 304. 

Bhrign, 309. 


Bhrikhuiigpa, sub-order of Kyig- 
mapa. 74. 

Bliiilla Shah. 542. 

Bhiiltai, of Chilas. -59. 

Blifnii bhai. 170. 

Bhuniai Xath, Jogi, 025. 

Bhfuni. 04. 

Blifunia, 193. 194, 41)1. 

Bhunda, lair. 345. 

Bhiiugiuala, chief luouruer. 342, 
S50, 359. 

Bliupat. Bab.i. 427, 

Bluir. a gift ill cash, 793. 

Bhnc Singh, 3)(Jl 
Bhiira, Sayyid. 31.3. 

Bhhii Sinyh. 133, 

Bhuc, 200, 204. 205, 200. 203 : 

(gliost ) 470. 

Bliur Bliairoii. 317 ; — Xath, 42t). 
Biah. asnr biah (marriage ritual), 
795, 790. 

Biah, brahiii. 7!*5. 

Bialu Bedi. 795 
Bia^. nkiti. 421 
BiSsji, 120. 

Bibc'ki (.\kali)), 703-9. 

Hibi. .spirit, — on kd bhojdn bhaind. 
to make offering to the spirits. 
732, 

Bilii. Paianiu ali. 5!>3. 

Bi'.hi. '■ leave ’’-taking ; so third 
tlay of wedding rites. 897. 
Bidaigi, return. The boy's father 
returns Rs. 1. 4 to clinch the 
heti'otlmh 892. 

Bidh. a bundle, 810, 

Bidhimata, 142, 330. 

Bidh-mata, 750, 754. 

Bidii, a present of sweets, Ac.. 

812, 831. 

Bidj a. 2l8. 

' Bier, the. 844. 

I Bighauta, a tract, 52. 

Bigir-bachclia. a birth custom in 
’ Delhi, 773. 

Biha bhat, SOI. 

Bihai, or Beh Mata, Hindu 
goddess, 778. 

Bijai. 299 
Bijat, 299 f. 

' Bijli Mahadeo, 275. 

Biju, <h‘ufi>, 448, 409. 

I Biiand Khel, 586-7. 

Bilasa Devi, 319. 

I Bilaspur, 089 If, 099 : Bhim 
Chand, raja of, 689, 690. 
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Bil-patri. 2t;7. 

Biiiayak. Sidlii, 42' I, 915 
Biiidi Jur. llaluidea. 271. 
Biiideslovar llalia<le(i. 277 
IJiiidu. silver wire, 7(!9 
Bill! ilaliadoo. 27d. 

Binnaik. 915. See Binayak. 

Bir = hero. 171 : — '. 1.'''! 

Bir. Baradlii. 427 ; — Batal. 21.4, 
563; — Bliadar Shui'. 267. 
Birbal-panthi. 392. 

Birth oh'ervanees, Hindu, 73^ If; 
— observanve.s (Moslem). 763; 
— Moslem, aimoaiicenient of, 

768. 

Birth, symbolical, fi'oin a cow 
(wopai'sab), 740. 

Birthplace of 27anak. 676i 
Bisade. 126. 

Bisa-dliara. 917. 

Bisah, fair. 394. 

Bisliaii Sahansar-nani. 841. 
Bishii-i, -puj, 366. 

Bisluioi. 10. 136. 

Bishu, festival. 474. 

Bis-pauthi. BJS. 104. 

Bisrani, 845. 

Biswan, 886. 

Bithawin. a dunce. 920. 

Biyahi. a ball. 750-1. 

Blaj, Valiraja, 474. 

Blue. 697 ; — indig'o, 239 
Boali. See Bn Ali. 

Bodhi. 63. 

Bodhisatfva.Manjusi'i, 75 : — Chan- 
re-i, 76; — s. 77. 80, 87. 280. 
Bodi. scalp-lock, 366. 

Bodlas, 812. 

Boh Bin, 357 
Boliali, 218. 

Bola. exchange betrothal, 788. 
Bolaji Tripathi, G88. 

Boniljay, 688. 

Bon-clK)s. relia'ion. 61, 62. 63, 64. 
72, 

Bongrii iMahadeo, 274. 

Bot, = Tibetan, 70. 

Botha. 40S. 

Botia, = Mongolian, 43, 

Bragu Ileo, 339. 

Bi'ahni. 391 ; — ana, form of mar- 
riage. 795. 

Bralim(a) bhoj(a).437,797, 840-1, 

86ik 

Brahma. 118. 119, 183, 267, 368. 
745. 


vii 

Bralimacharyas. ,■-'42. 9iiS. 
Brahman, 117. 171 ; —//<,./<;, 118; 

of oi’ig'iiial settlers, 192. ; po.sition 
of, in Hills. 6; tiilci--. 230; 
Ashtliaii', 41; slaiu-, of ifi'ii'e 
( Bralnnan-- ) iii L;ihul. 42 ; Hai'i- 
chandra. 43 ; Ba--deo. 3i'>7 ; 
Dakiint, 745, (lenluhir. 391. 
Brahiniuia. 998. 909 (ciiste nnirk.s 
iuid clothing- of). 

Brahman-hood, attainment of, 41. 
Brahmiini Devi, .'kll. 

Bi-ahm;iuism, 79. 116.; iii lailml, 
S9. 

Brahmans, If. 709, 757. 764, 
785, 7.88, (95. 797, .“^05 ; nachu- 
liaii, 4(13; tabus among-, 230; 
riislikiirii, (liiiK-es of. 9ll(. 

B ra 1 1 m - ga n t h , 909 
Brahmlmtiya. 2(14. 3(i4. 
Brahm-p;inthi. 119. 
lirabm i-akli;is. 2(t5 
Bi-akha, 834. 

Brari, 645. 

Bi-ide's parting song. 794. 
Bi-iilegroom's iibsence fi-inii wed- 
ding, 835. 

Brij Rai, Thakur. temjile of. 374. 
Briji-aj Deo. 693. 

Bi-on/.e .-Vge. 19. 

Brna. snakes of. 164. 

Bu Ali (i^alandar. 531.619 . e aim 
under Qalandar. 

Buda AlaliS.leo. 274. 

Budani. 55. 

Buddar. 409. 

Buddha. 369. 

Buddhas. Panclia Dhyani. 68. 77 ; 

of ('ontession. 77, 79. 

Biiddhisiii, infl'ience on Sikhism, 
66; primitive, 70 ; dominant in 
1 ibet, 71 : in Lalml, >9, 4(1(1. 
Budii, Wediiesdav, 769 
Budlia. Bliai. 68(3. 

Budhi Xagan, 40(1. 

Biidho. 127 ; — inata, 35.3. 

Binlhn Shall, 690. 

Budki, 80.5. 

Biidliwar, 127, 

Bndh-wor.shippei-s. 127. 

Bndni. Budii. 48, 4f(. 

Bngial, 5(). 

Buba, a pi-esent aftei- bet)-othul, 

791. 

BnildiTig ceremonies (Hindu). 911. 
Bukhal. ji lucky child, 744. 
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Bnkliara, 687. 

Bnllan Shah, 640, 641. 

Bum. 64. 

Bunaii. a dialect of Laliiil. OO-Ol. 
Buiidela, 19.J. 

Bundi. 177- 
Burail, 6!l9. 

Brii'e Sliah. iMiaii.. 1 .. 61!;) 

Bure Singh, oUl 
Burhanpur. 687. 

Bni'ial amontr Sd-th.- and Hindus. 
>44. 

Burial of Mo.-,leni deail. »1 
Burkh>. >3-'! 

Burqa i, .i>4. 

Biii'qa-po'h. 7>7''. .j>4. 

Bnrra. 601 K 
Bu^raui. -1 


c. 

Cali])h. IttO ; .--te nl'" Klialifa. 

Caste clothing', 008 ; inarks, 90S ; 
mutability of, 41. 

Castf', among' trees and disease.s. 
’256 ; in Sikhism. GC'l ; twice- 
boi'ii, 797. 

Cat(nakti) " no.seless one.’ 767. 

Cals, beliefs about. 7db. 749. 767. 

Caudle ( aclilnvani ). 765. 

Celibacv. 691. 

Central Punjab, 732, 817, 837. 

Ceremonial impurity (patak), 
b42. 851, 858 ; mark.s and 

.signs. 916. 

Ceylon. Sikhism in, 678, 6S7->. 

Chabel Dasi, .389. 

Chadar oi' orlina-badal, 905. 

Chadei, i/eobi, 447. 

Chahil. 281. 

Chahi'i. 316. 

Chahzaiig'. a class in Spiti, 69. 

Chakabu, 211. 

Chakar Kund, 267. 

Chakki chung. a wedding lite, 
798. 837. 

Chakwal, 50. 

Chala. = nmklawa. 816. 

Clialdu, 305. 

Chaliswaii, 40th day rite, after a 
death, 886. 

Challa = rauklawa, 899, wife’s 
return to husband's bouse. 

Challa-badal bahin, 907. 

Clialya, wife of Gautama, 126. 


Cliamar. 125. 183. 348. 398 : — s, 
257. 

Chamba, 400 ; Sikh attacks on, 
692 ; Sikh intluence in, 693. 
Cluimblui. deota. 438. 441. 
Cliaiubi, 466. 

Cluimda. 31! I. 

Clnim[)ioiis. a- saints. 622 
Chamuuda, .■>25. 32i;, .i.H 
Cliamuiidri Dexu. o2 1 
Chanaiia. dnjfa, 44>. 

Cliandala, 41. 57. 

Chauilkcisia. 191 
Chainlra-lbiaga vallev. •'^9. 
Clniudrata. !i2ll. 

Chanda Lai. iliwaii, 68!). 
Chundrfuian. .''ll. 

Clniudrata. 929 

Chung' Hangal, 591. 

Chang’hfd. I’., bi'ldegrooui fern. 

-—ala. .>03. 

Channa arta. 8!)2. 

Chamn jorna, 799 
Chanresi, 71. 76. 87. 

Chan tara. 833, 

Ciiau waml. lf>!l. l!' t. 

Ch-ftr. 471 f. 

Charaii. 267. 741. 

Charan. foot. 695. 

Cliaraii pahul, 7I.)U : Note 7, 695. 
Churns and bliog. 715. 

Clnirms. 2f)>, 629 : — and jtrayers 
during confinement, (iloslemj 
763 ; harvest and cattle, 220 
Cluisralu, !J8, 305, 476 ft'. 

Chatli, 913. 

Chatti. sixth day after a birth, 
768. 769, 770, 778-9. 

Cliatri Niig. 169. 

Cliatur iSlukh. 460 ft. 

Chaturthik shradha, 840. 
Chaubarsi, fourth anniversary of 
a death, 862 . 

Chaubea = Joiya f. 22. 

Chauhan, Raja Sliamji, 120. 
Chauhans, 15, 21 ; = Chahamaiia, 
36. 47. 

Chuuka, 909. 

Chauki. 202. 203, 569. 644. 
Chaitlakya, Clialukya, 47. 
Chaumak, -mukh. a four-mouthed 
lamp, 772. 

Chaiiuk (chonk) ulanga, 798. 
Chaurangi Nath, 125, 126. 
Chaurasi Sidh, 440. 

Chautlii, 817. 
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Chawala. Aroras. 71o, 

Cliawali Masliaikli, (AT 
C'liawal-slialii. 709. 
t'ht'Ori. Devi, o K). 

Chela. 147. 14S-1I. 214,-- -ejit . .702,, 
Chenab. the. 70() ; buiut'. on. A"'!*. 
Clieneliak. a yift <if chitlie^. (/(4 
Chet. 2;l!>. ;!:)0 IT. , Ki of, 
.■kM:. 

Clihabala. oSi) 

(_ liliabihwala. 2rt!(. 

Chh.iaaiiti. 9(J7. 

Chha jka. '/e/ w/, .ll'o 
(^hiuik ikiia, fi) u'ive a fe.V't- to ,i 
\ iliaue. 2(I17. 

Chlialhi. 901, 

ChhanialiT. file ob'ei-vyil -'i.x 
lu'iiith' atti'i- a death. .'^SO. 

Chliaiiehaii. 120. 

Chluuiil. h \ imi^. 2,.').7. 

Chbaimi tui'uaiia. to make liie 
lii'ideo'i'i Kim breakthe ^leve, .“^Is 

Chhapi. 'iiiister. 22(i. 

Chhavi. ■''29. 

Cliliiita. 0th ((la\. after birlli) 
,''92: — e kii lihfikha. a mispi. 
-- f ka i’a]a. a iirosfiei'imv 
mini . 

Chliiitii!- -Miikh. 4(h'i. 

Chliiiti I u'lmtar ). ,i rire held 
orie'imiUi mi rlie Otli day after 
ii birth. T.'ll. ff, : 'Vii. J It'i iin'i.i 
CliliafralO a )ri. 1310. tlOl 
('ll li.it ri. fami|iy. 

Chliair. aim Baiiur, 4'', 

Chliatwan Had^iifth. Ot'.'). 
Chhawaid. 70.7 

Cliha,\a dan. 042. = aklilri dan, 
Cliliej, a daiire. 919-20 
Chheriiiu'ma. = 'rarema i/.i . 192 
Chhidra. '210. 217 ; -- rite. 42,3. 

4.10 ; ^|ilnf . 470. 

Chill 1( 1 )a. bat h mi fOth day after 
a birtli. 771. 772. 

Chhiieliliii. a \\ aKhiiiiK' eirl, 77.7 
('hhiip’-dak, = Gaiieaha. 92 
Clihota Challutrliara. 702. 
Cdiliuehhak. eift, 770. 77.7 
Chhur eada. Otid. 

Clilifit. [leiiiid of iinpiirity after a 
birth. 740. 

('hihil abdal, 24.’3. 

Cliihl Hafiz, 52,(), 

Chililam. 0S4. 

Chikfnu 037. 

Chilli. 72,0. 

iL't! 


Cliila Shall Barvi Latif. 597 
Chilas, people of, 79, 

Child-bed, death in, 747. 748. 
Cliikl-birt li. death in. t'T.S. 
Children, (loath-rite^ of (Hindu), 
802 ff ; Inekv. 742 : milnekv. 
74;! ff 

Chill. I. 792. 

Cliiluan. fr rln'IJ. " hnn, ' 7;1;> 
Cliinia Do'. a trib.il iire.i, .71 
Chiruiin. rikhi. 421, 

Chin-idiaiiu', 4.8;3. 

( 'hini-li.ihin. 91 17 
Cliini pnru'. 31,''. 

Chii aph Shah. 02i> 

( 'liiraeh-i- 1 )elhi. 491 , 

Chirk hu-niasaii. 2 1.7 
Cliiruan. i.vp,' of ii’nive. .''.'''d 
Chi'hti. 729: shrines. 7;3;! tf , — 
riaditimi. 491 ; -t^tiitb. 734 
Chita. |iy re. 90l 
Cliitarni. 9>'4 
Chitlin I’ir. (32.' 

Churali. fesrival. 471 f 

Chli ia”mie-. (i.''/ . 

CInibanj. <>'. 

Clini-elnjlie'. s.',. S.7 
Choi-je. t'.7. 

j Cliola. ehilhiiie' a eliild for first 
I time. 774 .7. 

I Choi. I Sail ill. I 1 0. 
j Choliisoji. an iimsewii and un- 
i hi'inmeil reddi'di-yidlow head- 

j dress provided by the bride'.s 

j maternal grandfather and 

worn b\ her till it wears 

out. .'90 
( 'holei a. 1 4( i 
Choti. ;!9l 

Chrevv.il, 1st Bhadon, 47;1 
Christian, ereed. '270. 

Chrida, Baba. ;120 
( 'hnehat till. .7' 

( 'hfilia'. 0;>tj. 

Clifiliewala. ;193. 

Chfilira, 217. ■2'20 
Clinhri-saresh, — .=aroj, 14.7 
Chiilirii. 297 8. 

Chnlian lena. 9fl3 
Chuudri, red (y cloth). S43 
(.ihunurn, 4.33 
(Ihungti. 213 

(ihiirah. irizdiid of Cliambii. 093. 
Churel, 202. '204. 206, 207. 
Clifirislivv'iir. 410, 
i Ch'yi-dar. later Btiddhisin, 72. 
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Cii'L'uiiLL'i'iuji. 778 ff : i'ite> in 
Kaiiai'!!. Westei-u Piinjah. La- 
ilalei Kotla, 77!) ; Uaha- 
walpiir. 77!); liawal j)iTiili. 779 

Ccicduiuit. 

Sikh, 7(-)2 

C'diurt. 12l). 

{'oiii[iiiiyatioii. 9))7. 

Confession, 552. 

Col'll. iiinhiliL-al. 74-7. 7)34 
Coi'onation iiuu'k (tilnl,), G.'-O . 
Cosmogony. Moslem. 5())). 
('ouvaile. 761 ; — in Mandi. <42. 
Cow. worship of. 1.4!). 140. 
Creiiiafion. S45 
(')'own. lit weilililig'. 71)8. 

('rows, omens from, 22's. 

Cults. X'edir. 118. 

Cup-niiirks. 62)1. 

Cine, of disease. 251 ff. 


D, 

liabistan. fi.'to. 

Diii.'ca. (184. tiS)l-7. 

I )adi a . a d isease. 874. 

Dadi'u. a (Irchi. 155. 

Dadiiji. 494. 

Dag. -ni, demon. 211. 217, 470. 
Dagi. 448-!), 445. 

Dagiali. festival. 472 f. 

Dalila. founder of Dehli, 24. 
Dahmarna. 846. 

Dalioniev, Xote 4, 744. 

7)u/„(.s),' 182. 206 
1 )akliila. 8( )4. 

Dakshana. 841. 

Dajli. jn-esents from bride .s side 
to lii'idegroom. 822. 

Daka. rishi. 44. 

Dakan, 211. 

Dakaiit. Brahmans. 44. 126, 127. 
Dakhihi. entrance, S02. 
Dakhnashuri. 4.49. 

Dakkini. 77. 82. 

Dakni, 477. 

Dal. army, 701. 702. 

Dahl, god of wai', 84. 

Dalai-Lama, 82. 84. 85; Kaja of 
Bashalir. incarnated as, 98. 
Dalala, go-between, 8(10. 

Dali lialiia. 145. 

Dallawalia, 706. 


Dallewalia. 701. 

Damara. 53. 

D.inibah. f bride-jirice. 786. 
Damdama, 685 : .^aliib. 711. 

I )animar, 53. 

Damodri. 801 
1 iamolial. a ihufn. 44i ). 

I tan. (diarity. 7 16. 

Dana ,81ier, shrine of. 76!). 

Dancing, 111 .8halipiii'. Balocliki, 
!)1!) ; religious, !)20: as a pas- 
time, !)20. 

I )anda. 8( )1. 

Daiidalwasa, jan. 8!)6. 

Daiidasa. toothstick, 76(.) 
Daiidluai's. saint of, 544. 

1 )angai' K lick •>!) 1 . 

Daiigar Plr. .")89-!)(). -591. 

I)ani. a godlino. 442. 

Danial. !>5 1 

Danigheb Singh (Sikhs of .Sindh 
Saga !• I )ofib) , 707. 

1 )aiiii. Sai'siilian. 4) )0. 

Daii'wi Xag, 167, 

Dara Devi. 440. 

DAra .8|iikoh. 4!)4. 5o2. (il5-)i, 
)145. 685. 884. 

Darada. Dai'd. 54. 60 
Da rhar Sahib. 711. 712. 

I fiirdliak. I )Ar-. 51, 

, Dard'. cannibalism among. 25; 
induenee of. 45. 

Darcoti. shrine. 171. 

Dari, 51)4. 

Dai'ohi. oatli. 482 f. 

Dari'ial. 60, 

1 larsliana. 64, 1( )8 

' Dart dena, to give the thread, 
1 .5 1 . 

Darnna. 120. 

Darwe.slies ( feed iiig- ) . 7t'(J. 

Dasahl, lOth ilay after a death. 

8.5t. 85!). !)02 : shaving on. S40. 
Dasalira. 10th day after a deatli, 
8.58. 

Dasauiidh. - -waiidli, (i84 ; a tithe, 
78( ). 

Dasehra. 706. 

Dusgatar. lOth day after a death, 
857. 

Dastar haiidi, 861 
Dastg'ir. 542 
Dast-i-gliaib. 4!)4, 507. 

Dasuni, 471. 

p Dasut(li)aii, bathing on lOth day 
after cliild-hirth. 752. 892. 
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Data Ganj Dakhsli. ."iS'i, 

Data Sher Eaklol. SH."). 

Daud .Taliaiiiaii. 

D aiid-az-Zaliin. .’»• i.'> 

J)ankir Khan. Xawah. laith n,/. 
Daya, iiini'cy. hl'h 
Day a (n’l-. Halm, 427, 

I )aya-halhi. 244 

Daya Itain (injar, ,''! tvy nl. ti.)4 fl. 
Da\-^. unluL'kv. Ac. 210. 2-tl . h>r 
fair-.;!;'7. 

Dead. iiialc\ nlciit. woi-liiji nt. 

202. I'ci i|iit latcd. IDS- 0. 

Death I'ci't'iiKiiiii"-. Hindu. S.iO 
Ileath cii^toni' ( jMci'lem I in 

I at. t'/4. i 7 : (iiuc'ann. 

,''71. ,^''2. ,'','''0: Lmlluana. ''i k 
.^77 : Kaiihrtliala. l.ciali 

tah^^l. AliaiiNNuli. ^7.7. tlDO • 
.1 uUuiui 111 '. ■''77; Sliahjuif. "^ 14 . 
,''70: Itaya. t'7S. ,'SO, ^,'<7. 

■''i,''0 : Siaiknt. S7!', .\.tuli;'i!a, 

MH : I'u Khcl. ■'','1 . I tcra Hlia/.i 
Khan. ■''■''2. ,''S7. MM . 

Kiiliat. Xnti* r. ■',■'2: (liu'ilas- 
puf. : MlanwriU. ,''■''4. ■''t'.’i . 
i’e'lia«af. ■'',>7 ; Hannu. 

Death c'U'tiiin' (.Mu'IcUU aiii<iii,u' 
the Shiah .Muhaininadaii.' ot 
(iin-n'aou. .''7,' . ItaipiU'. Awaiis. 
.lat', ( i 11 jai'>. Diiu'ai' and .\i'ain' 
of Liidhiaiiii. S7S : Sliiah> and 
Sunni' of ( iiii'U'aon. >''■'^2 ; Siiuiii' 
and Slnah>. S,''0. 

Death eiistoni' ('pei'iali in Sii-- 
iiiur. ,''70. ■‘'71. ,"^72 : Dera (Mia/i 
Khan, !'70. ■'!71 ; the Simla 
Hill>. t'/O, ,'/l, > 4 -. l'(■^ ; H.ich- 
liail tali>il. t^71 ; (lujral. S7l ; 
the t'i'-(iiii eonnti'.N . 1 ; the 

'I'laii'-ll ii'i country. ■''72 : ainoii.u: 
Kanet'. 

Death su)ipi''tltion'. \ .iriou^. ■''0,' 
Death, effect' of. on the livinu, 
SHth 

Deatli-iird eonfe"ion. Mosleni. 

/ .). 

Death ob'ervancei-. ilosleni. ,^74 
Death Ritual ( A'eiiic). Sd!H Garfu- 
Piirana, !'4t ). 

Death rite' of the old (Hindu I, 
tS. 

Death 'itperstitioii' (Hindu). Sil.'^. 
Death in childbed. 747. 878 
Death observance' (Hindu). S:19. 


Deatli commemoration.', Hindu, 
S(»2. 

Deatli. 'ickness and. 209. 

Dedlia Hal. (i04. 

De.sr. howl, 70.!. 
f'eliia. a .lai faction. 11- 
Delna. /Oh. iMh. 

1 feliia. the. OR'. 

Ilehi'a Ihilia Xaiiak. Kanyr.-i, Sikh 
temple and toinl), 71i>. 

Dchra Hfdia X.tiiak, inandir coii- 
taiiiino tonih of Guru Xannk at 
( I 111 da'piir. 71l ). 

Dchra I lull. ii''h. 

Del. a 'ha re. / 9 / 

Delhi. 40(1. lif-S. h,^7. hlK). 774, 7711. 

,'h(i- Alo'leiii Coileoc' at. 49r. f 
Deiiiclioo. Samxara. 77. 

I )eo. ahorie'iuc. o.i. 

Deo. ilyna'ty of .laniniit. hhO, 

1 h'o ('hand. (//'(he. 447 
1 )eo G hitrka. 4h.'). 

I >00 .1 iino'a. -Mh . 

Dfo .MAta. 41)7. 

Deo Sfir. 4hh. 

Deodar. 40;-’). ICii. 

Deoki. dll!) ; - Xandan.370 
Deokiji ' Iheaii of Joy. 767. 
Deothan. 472 f. 

De]ia-ia ja. ' De\. 

Dept'itiu. >7). 
i )era jliankiia. )'l 5. 

Dev, Depa-raja, of Bhutan, 8.7, 

Dc\ ~ /‘i4,i. .”>7)1* 

Dc\a. 11;:. 

Devi. i;t2. i;:7. 147, 141). 2d::. 2.”>h, 
dl4. .'51.'' If, 411* ; cult of. 694-5, 
916 : as 'iiiall-po.v goddes.s, 
d.'iO ff , in Stiket and Maiidl, 
426 f 

I )e\ I Cliatid. 1,S4 
1 )evi Ha u ra. 2 1 1 
Devi Mata. d.”>,”). 

I )cvi Shiinla'an. .dl)2 
Devi I'aia, ;5.”>7. 

Devi Thai. ;>21. 

Devki. 129. 

Dcviithiii. 2;5''. 

Dexva. 29d ff. 

Dcxva-dlunni, id.) 

Dexval, 21')7. 

Dexvat, Siddh, 27,'' 

Dliai-sii-a. nieanings of, 7-h; 

Dhaji. monolith, 175. 

Dhakao. first day of xx odding rites. 
896. 


B 2- 
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Uliaiii. 

Dhaiiial. a iluiice. UlilJ. 

Dliiiuiaii (period of I'liild-biVTli). 
= cliliati. 

J)luiinaii. kariia. i7o. 

Diuimtal. dOd. 

Dliaiiali J )ev!. d4( f 
Dhaiiak. d-dli. 

I )liaud] I )eo. l(w . 

Idliaiil;' ciToiiioiiy. /'■•;> 

Dliaiii. a tj-ihal tract. •>(). 
Dliaiilal.a Kajpat tribe. •>() 
J)liaiil<tlieli SiJioh. <0/. 

I )liaiijive, ST."), 

Dliann Deo. 4l)S 
1)1 lamiii. (/pn/o, 4 b'- 
Dh aii\ auturi. 

Dli.iawaiitiii-, - waiia. ll!' •. 

I )iiarcli. 4liy 

Dtiarni = pan. betrotlial. 

Dliarinn. 107, ; faitli in <liviiie 

c.xisteiice. 71(1. 

Dhunimpala. 77, 

I )hariua-pniia. 7S1). 

Dharni,. Ka.j. S4l. 

I)liarm-l)liai. DO.'). 

Dliarm s-liaiita, 

Dliarpi Siiigli fSikli.- of the 
llaclina 1 )oab ). 707. 

Dliarti .Mata. I2d. li’D. iDd. 
Dliaaln. a cotl. 41(1. 

Dlie. a Jat cia'S. 14. 

Illiejn. a widotrrr who rc-iiiai i ie', 
iH)(). 

1 )lieuuka. .dtl!). 

Dlieta. bulle'^ f.itlieror kin. 7>7. 
Uliiana. 11( >. 

Dliiani. a uirl Ijorn in the triln'. 
7.')0. 

1 )lnani-Hoddhi>artva. SO. <S1. 
Dhiaupur. in (Inrdasjnir. dD4. 

I )liin war oirls. dl7. 

I )liir il.il. 

Dhiraj. toleration. 710. 

1 )hobi. '3o6. 
i Ihiiilna. SSd. 

|)hok. '.ettino out. ^■21. 

Dliola, scanty drawer- worn by a 
bride, SDO. 

I )holi 1 )evi. 32.d. 

Dliri-. a dance. 91!). 

Dliudlia. 0(J5. 

Dliuj. 14S. 

Dlink. reque-t. .''04, -ua, MU5. 
Dliunbal Xaid' ( Dliuui Rikhi), 1(39. 


Dhuinls, .'-■20. 

Dlmiidia. lOd. 

Dlifiru. ilfotii. 447. 

I)livana. (id; I )hiani- lluddba. 77, 
7.'-. 

l)ial-J31iau .in-paiith. I’!).'!. 

Diali. f diii-fili. d47. 

Diitainbara. lOd. 104. 1(1.5.= 

Ilotika oi- l)icvR-ana. lid. 

Dik-ha. ill 
Dik-hfil. 24(i. 
j llilawar Khan. (>U0. 

' Dil- jail, -n lila. 907. 

Dindai’, a nuillali. SS4 5, 

Din dharua, to ti-\ the day —for a 
wcddirip'. f-.dti. 

1 )ini-bliai, t321 
1 )ui I’anah. 0( id. 

Dion\ so-, d71 
I Di-asul. ’iliO. 

i l)i-ea-e. transfer of, ‘257 ; wa-tinu’. 
•25-2 f. 

Distinction of castes (kelnas) 

prohibiteil among Sikhs. (39.''. 
i Dithn. iliiiht family. 454. 
j Diva ilharyar.a. .''(41. 

Divination, in Kanaur. 94 
Divine Faith, of Akbar. 50l. 
Divinily. Sikh conception of. 72(.). 

I I )Twa dhari.ira. .s(4!). 

' Diwall. 1 15. •2.')S, d25. 755. 915. 

I Diwann Malang. 57!* 

1 Doaba Sinuh- (Sikhs of the Jul- 
( lundnr Doali ), 7i >7. 
j Dog. 225. 
i Dogur. 221 
1 Dohangnu, 4dd. 

' 1 )oll, lair, !)97. 

Doltira, 1 ] . (-1 ; ile-cribed, 9!!. 
Doniestic ob-ervanccs in Karnal 
.•'^.)1. 

Itoinunha. 145. lOO. 

I Fnikhrn, a ileohi. 4!)( I. 

I )or je = \ ajra, 77. 

Dorjedak. inouasterv at. 74 ; 

Dorjecliang, I'ajradhara. 77. 
Dorje'ehang = X'ajradhara. 74. 
Dorjechigje. \'a jrabliairava. 77. 
rDorjeji'ag-iao. >2 = V'ajravaliari, 

S.''. 

Dorjesemjia. \'a jrasattva. 77. 
DoriiiHi, d79. 

Dotlminya, 157. 

Dowry, 'Hindu. .SOl. SIS; iMuham- 
niadan. sliarai (lawful), riwaji 
(customurv), .'-27, S28. 
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iJiiMIll. a cl'IlMlKIliy 111! titll 1)1 itli [ 

jav aftei birtli. 770. 

1 'rama. sarreil. oi. 

J Iraviiliaii.s in X. Imlia • - 0 . 

I )i a \ ya. 1( >7. 

I )raa)iis. ’ilii). o0<i. '• 

Drewaiiili. -7^.7. 

DriauL Ai;liar\a, 1*71. •).)•». 

I)rii/.i’. 

I )ua-i-kliair. -''Ok 
Uuhaiit. 0.7. 

Jluilailliai’i, l21<. 4-70, 

1 )uiLili 11, Shiv. -05. 

l)ri(l-|iii. [iliaiitoiiis. .''.7 

Dua'iiiia. 007. 

Diio'lili. dfifitii. 004 

l)uo‘j)ii. Ivr X.viyiuajia. 

14 . 

1 )iikiir, 00. ^ 

Dallia, dull), bi'iileu'niom. SOO. 

Dulla Bliatti. i.eu'eml nf. tiit) ft'. 
Dull) 1 ) 1 ' I) 111 li a, St >;! 

Dfuii. 101. -01 : rult nl, 44^^ tl . 
ik'^veiif 1)1'. -7.7 : a rLa^' in (."nila". 
.70; at Sliti. 

Diinibala. 700. 

Jlllllliiulo. 7)t).'). 

UriMiiii. 7i)0, 770 
Uiii’blia Sliav'lii. 4.')0. 

Diii'ii’a. .OIS. .’)i7.). .‘ill), .i.'iO, .154 
a'htaini. 0i.70. 
l)uriijinil:i. 5(i:) 

Du>liiiiai'i. 007. 

Dwadslia, 1-tb day aftvi- a ilearh. 
S()0. 

E. 

KiU-tli. -locp.'. I’.ili, 

Kai tlu^iuiki'. 11)4. 

Kartii-ivDi'.'.lini. lilt). 

Ka.stei'Ji Panjab. Xole ll, )>0 
I'iidipsi,'. in [ii’eynaiicy. 1-7. )1>.^. 

ileatli ihu'ini;'. StiO. 

Kdaoatioii. IMii'lnni. 49.) 

Effects i)f ileatli on liviinr. ,S00). 
Eovptian niniTiiiiie'. OSS 
Eiu'lith child. 71.7. 

Eleiiieuts of life. S4.7. 

Eininabad. 070. 701 
Eiiniudi-.. 1)90. 

Kvil eve. 200: [)i'ecaut ions au'aiii-'t. 

700. 

E.wlKinye betrothal ami ruarriajre. 

7ss. 


Eveoiiiiii miK'a t ion o( llanda. ) ' tO. 
Expiatorv eereinoiiy ( llin in). S7t). 


F. 

I'airii-... 211. 

|■'.lil■.-. ill Eulii. 41!.). 

Faiziilla piiria, ,/))'/. 7tH), 

Eaklir Alain. Sayyid. .7.'^0. 

Eakhr-ud I )iii. 401. 

Kaklir-iiil - 1 )lii M nhlb-un-X,ibi. 
iM.iiilaii.i. .7111) 

Eaijir Sar. Sikh ti-iii|ih. ami f.iir, 
715. 

I'ai abi, a 1-. -71 ll. 

I'a lad-iid- 1 )iii .Slia ka I'o'a n j. 401 f. 

40.7; .1 ill.-ci[ih’ 111 . .7.) 1. .).’!. )-0, 
F.irklfiii. 21. 

I•’!\|•r^^klml^^l■. 7tlO 

KaA-. 2117. 

FalSua. -i-.-\laiiit;iri. 5011 f 
Fateh dill liaba. o.tt.s. 
h'areli Sli:7h .S;7hib. I’ir. .70.'. 
Fatcdiaa I'll. tlOl) 

Fat.lifi. Ililufi. shrill)- at H;7ni\\al. 

002 

Fath iilh'ih .Shlia/i. Amir. 7l.t0. 
Fariha. .S'O ; -kliwaiii. SS4. 

Fatiiii.i. il.iii)_;-|irer oF .\l ii ha inmad, 
1)7. ) / ' 

.Fariiiiiil iimveuient. .707 
Fain. Ikib.i. h.lH, 

, Fazl Sli:7h. 551 

I Feediiii;' I li .i hiiiaiis. 7l!l!, 7114. 712, 
74.). ).7o. / ,7.'?. 7.74., 750. .'•'.71. .'.713. 
S54. S50. ,S0O. ,'<01, .''71. 

Feeiliiio- I he brut herhi )i)i I or kills- 

b)lk, ).)2. ).1,1. ).14. ).!•). )ll). 
742. 770. 751. 752. 75.1, 754. 755, 
700. Ill), s'54. .'S.70. ,'<.'<o. 

Fi-es to I Ira ll Ilia ll' ami [iriest.s, 
75.1. 754. 707. '<11. s 19. S71. .'70, 
Female i n l,i lit ii'ii le, O’.tO. t’);l7. 
Feroze|iiir. .Sikh 'liiine' in. 712 It’. 
Festival.'. 21)7. 

Feudalisiii, ill hill.', litl 
Fictitioii' kiii'hin. 9011 
Firdu'i. 740. 

Fiie-\vor'hi|i. 40. 
l-'iroy. Shall I.. .7411. 

Firoy .Shah 1 1.. 102. 

Firoz ( Sluili I 111.. 400. 401 5. 
First fruits, 1117. 

First roiiaiire. 75.7 
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Fii-.st-bi)T)i. 742 : son (jislh ), 743. 
Firuzi College, at TJch. 

Footji!'int of Vi.slmn. 

Forms of liousp', 01.7. 

Fostrrau'r f J liml ii ). 754 . ( .Mosliaa ). 
7 1 5 

Frrrmasoiiry , 551. 

Frnlay. 240. 

G. 

( iaciiciia. llo 

(i.'id (f u'ailli). a \i'it. .''12, 

.".ji I 

(I add f'25 

( niddrraii. ;i tribal tiMi'r, 51 
(iaddi, l.'io. 21d ; lictrurlial 

aiiioiiij', 7!'t'. 

( ratiai Shaikh, 400 

(lailh, a ]irost.‘}ir ot r,ish. .''lO. 

( iajjii, Haha, 2(iO 

(iakhai, 40; I'lirki origin of, 5.'' 

(ial, 4.‘ld, 

(.laldaii, eeiitre of rlie (-tcdiikiia. 75, 
70 ; F iiiversitv, S5. 

( iaiiihlifi' I )eo, 4ii7, 

(lamhlijig. at wedding, S15 
Gaiiii. mask. 471. 

Cana, a uristlet of eoloiired rlii’ead. 

^21 . = kaiioiia. S37. 

Cana kholna. "loositio- ijie zone." 

>10 : chliora ii. >25. 

(iaiiiis. 113. 

(raiias. excliange of. 004. 

(land. knot. — rliitrawa. knotting 
of liiari'ied jiair’s clotlies in 

jiregniiiicv of wife. 735. 
Gaiidaris. 53, 

( ianiUi. knot, >14, >33-7 ; — lianillii. 

>'20 ; — pan an. S20. 

Gandbarti. lioundarie.s of. 

( iandliarl), marriage. i{K>. 
(lalidliari. tvjie of .-nf/. 200 
(iamlniul, iuaii.spirious time, 741. 
Gaiinora. large rake of .suuar. 
S40. 

( iaiids, the. 742. 

Oaner. a festival. 34> 1. 

(Tanesli.llO ; — jiujatfonn of mar- 
riage. 795 ; worsliiti of, 375, 
420. 784-5. 7S7. 78>. 78!). 795, 
Old. 

(iang Bliairo. ilahadeo, 2()0. 
Canga. 131. 

(ianga-baliin, 907 ; -liliais, 903. 


Gangajtil. 851. 

Ganges, 132. 840. >41, 842. 850, 
85i.!, Sd3. 

Gangor, .327. 

GanguslialiT. siTt, 602. 

Ganin. 11 1. 

(lanjainali. ^lirine, .3». 

Ganklri' jariia, >55. 

(oiiipali. worship of, 7.31, 73d, 

id,/. 

( '.I II wa li, 35( I 

Gara 1 >uioa Dot i. 33;i. 

( iara i Fataii. .357. 

( iarlili saiisk.ar. 732 
Garinakht a. ■''5, 

(■artliok. Kartliok. 7 t. 

Garar. 225. 

(iarur I’lirfiiia. iiiHiienre on death 
rites. >.’!0 4o 

(iaiur .Sain (Cliaiid), 4t>3. 
t iasll. tiroh/, 43,3. 

Gasi. fairv. 217. 

Gaterir. -170 
Gateru. 217. 

(.iatfli )]iana. 83<i. 

( iali. funeral rites. >74. 

( iaii-ilan. gifi of a row. >41. 
(iaiihri. = Fir Nath. 42!), 430. 
Giiu.niiikha, itl'i. 

Gann. (Go/n. 448. 

( 'll lira I -I ), 421 i. 

Gautama. )>(>. di7. 11!) : rislii. 123, 
IdO, 421. 

( diyashin. I )evi. 330. 

Gayatliri mantra. Note 2. 74> 

( iazrani, 541 ) 

Geg-. demon. >3. 

G ell mg. 84. 

Gelnkfia. 73, 75, 77, >5. 

( ieii-ven, d l, 84. 

George 'J’iioinas, 703, 707. 

Gese.s. 85. 

Get.sfil. 84, 

Gliaib, al. 50li. 

Gliaibi Fir, <i27. 

Gballu-g'hara, “ defeat." 70'2-3. 
Gliania. Kanliia, 70d. 

Gliiirabaii (adhmarag), >45. 
Gliarasni. jag'. 430. 

Gliarastui. a wedding eu.stom, 796. 
Gliai-biali. marriage, 795. 

Ghare Rbaii. Fir. 6'2>. 

Cibaroli. 821. 

Gliat, 857 ; — mama, 849. 

Gbatak, inauspicious, 742. 
Gliatial:!. 217, 470. 
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(Jluitl cliiUitliU'umii. when iiioon is 
inau'pieious. (■/'. giintnk. 740. 
(llniti’iali. 8(10. 

(iha/-i. 14(). 888. 

(riia/.i iSultaii Mnliaium.nl. ti81. 
(iha/.i Wnlijinri, 

(Ilieha. 124; liirrli-cU'tiims ,ih 784. 
7^2. 

(.iliirtli. -ui. h\ |ieru.iiii\ aiunnn. 1-2. 
(iliurdn. 418. 

{Tliure >'haii. ()17. 

( ilidi'i eliailnia. ninmit inn' tli.‘ iiiaiv. 

7!»|). Sl7. 

( Ihoi ian. 794. 

(ill. I'll, 88.''. 

(rho'ts. 197 -.8; |irL'eantiiiU'au'iiiii't. 
747. S79. 

( 111 ! 4. hi'idee-niDUi, .''08. 

(ilininka, 854. 

< iliulaiii. 508. 

(iiiulain Hn.saiii Ivliaii. 890. 

( iiiiiuihar. .1 diiiiee of iulmi. 9lS). 
(rliLindakai. zhh it. 5S9. 

(ihriur. .''07, >''8'2. 

( i hiu'cliiiri. S95. 

(jlni"al, washer, {'77. 

(iliurti. 785, .'ri()4. 

(xiaiia. 718, 717. 

( I iari. 48.^. 

( iiani. Family, 277. 

( i-itts '■ in exrtvinis ” ( Hindu), ^'41 ; 

to bride I Hindu). .^0(3-2. 

(iil. 2S1. 

(iil. Fi'stival. 171 f. 

( rilgit. 127. 

(lilhru Than. 482. 

(lirah-jiu ja, 789. 

( 1 ill. S7 1. 

( iiiiistics. 518. 

<!oat. 184. 

Gi.biiid Siiiirii- (iiu’fi. 891. 

(iiid bhariia. ni Fill rlie Ian. .SIO; 

-leiia. fii adiipt. ,‘'02. 

(Iiida deiia, tn [dace nne s kiii-e 
(under liead of deceased), S48. 

( iiida-di wana. kiiee-resrinn. S.'SS 

( i'ldar Shall. (>25. 

( hidliiiirs. minor, 488. 

(iod'' a wakeiiiuy. the. 915. 

Gog.), tile cow of llralinia, l^d. 
(hiira. = batr. •''95. 898. 

( hila. bones. 850. 

Golden l’eni[)le. 719. 

Goler. raja of. (i'(9. 

Goli. Xag. 183-1. 

Goli. ■■ iiiedital ion. 88. 


Goudal liar, 58. 

Goiidal .lats. .58. 

Gonkai -clihae'-diio l,a. I'ai a -Devi. 

94 

(iopal. riiakiir, 281. 

Gopala Hil'liua. 88)S. 

Goiiai-'iib. 'Vnilj.iiical birth from a 
cow . I 10. 

Gor Sultan, i’ir. 828. 

Gi)i-akh-liati'i. 6i9 
Gora.khniata. 8/9. 

Goraklniatli. 125-8, 172. 178 >1, 
l.'(4. 191. 284. 

Goraya, 2.''2. 

Goriva, Sidli. 127. 

( ior-kliatri. at I’c'liawnir. li79. 
(lo'.iiti. 281-2. 284. 819. .8''.'' f, 
8!tl t. 120 ; --S, GIr. 2.'^5. 
Go'lifili XAu’. 189. 

Got kuiulla, ^02. 828 -4. 

( lotrachrir ( ivilt.i tioii oF). 7, '7 
tiovind (Rail Sinirli. Guru. 889. 

8.Ss' ft) 894. 701, 714-5. 
Govindwal. 8.81 

Gr.lliin dena. to oiv.' a iiioi sel of 
bi'i'ad. 7;'o. 
t i ra liii. 1'27 

Grainaiio-. a i/. oh/. 482. 

Graiitli. the. iii.inuscrijit' ot. 8,sS , 
Sikh. 878. Raw -\'a. 877. 881. 
8.'s2. 8.'s8 : --(.iiinis' luu'i. 705, 
710. 711-2. 718. 

( i rantlii. 7o4. 

Greek thouelit, and I 'lam. 5o7 
( i riha. jirat i'lita. 91.8 
Griliya Sutras. .‘'40. 

Grub-chen = /7'///', 82. 

Giidd. ,h*na. /8-t. 

(iiiua. 121. 148-4. 171. 200. 817. 

8 / / . 'IS' " G uwoa . 

( Inga .Mahadeo. 2/1. 

Gugat. 179. 

Gugerl, 1S8). 

Gugga. 28)2. 8( il 
Giiggnaili, 1''8. 

Gugri. 1.''2. 

Guilds, patron '.nuts ot. 89S, 543. 
Giijai', 18; I'r. (iurjara. 88; inter- 
marriage w ith Rajputs. 44 ; 
Dfiya Ram. story oF. 85-1 ft 
(Injarat .''ingh (Sikhs of the 
Ghinhat I )oab 1, 707 
Giipat. (iurjaia. 81; 

ill Alberiini. •'!8. 

Gill. 914 

Gill Muhammad. 598. 


= -Mewat, 
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( hiliit ritliu. 679, 

(rima. instinct. “ lotver. ' 716, 

ilaici, “ higtier." 

(iiimls. factioii.s in ICiUTinii. 5 h!-< . 
(lunga, 146-7. -14. 

( ; 11 [It ( i aiiti’a. ] I. :16li 
( i ii|it Sar, 714. 

( ! u[)ta a.'Ccnilaiii'y. .'>1 
( 111 pti. lit I. 

( I iijitii-'liar. 'J’liaktir. 4:iS. 

Giir, n'cei ri'. 4.’!( : a late. (!•- 
( 1 iii-lia k'li Sinuli. S. H / D 

( 1 11 1'-lil iM i, ill i;j 
n iircliara. Sikii linr-sc. 70.''. 

( I urila'|iur, 700; .Mullein ^lii-iiu-- 
111 ti'J t •') ; Sikli slii'inc' in. 
710 n, 

( I iivilitta , Italn. li.li.j-li. 707). 

( hu'n'Aiin. (Ivai li mi iici'.'titinns. F7).”» ; 

iVliislcni sliriia,-' in. 624 . ,Mii- 

liainliiailaii', !:'7ii 

(lui'gpii. 74, 

( I ui'j, "V onl, 1 47, 

(luTiuuklii. uvigin of. 677. 6b]. 

( I lU'lillHvI 1 , 4/0. 

(Ini'u. rill'. tii>t iniiiali'' nr'. <>97 
Guru Atiiar 1 Tcucliing. 6<''2. 
Guru. fOini |)as. ti>2 : Arjan. 6.'s2 ; 

] lar G(i\ iiiii. t'ib4 ; Har Kai.Oib.'i. 
jlai K islia II. 6S.") ; 'IVg Haliailiir. 
6.''li ; Goviiiil Hai. Ob.''; A’anak. 
676; .Angail. : Ainar Das, 
tibl ; Har .baliai. 707>, 710. 714. 
Giiruilvara in Knpana (Sikli 
tenipli' ). 714 

Guiiiniatta (Cnnncil nf tlieGuru). 
7< 14 

Guru's aurli()i'ir\ , 684; nflive lic- 
riinios lii'reiUtary, 6.^2. 

(I urns' succe.ssinn rites. 6bO 
Guru Sal', 712, 717). 

(iiiru, Maliai-a ja, 704 ; — niatta. ///. 
Gui'va Siiidli, lb4 
Gurzniar, 7).')9. 

Gwala. 214. 

Gwalini'. 6b4. 

( Aval ji. 470 
Gva, 862, 

Gyal, 202. 

(ivansai'fqia. 127). 

(Aarali. kir\a on lltli day altera 
deatli. b(.H>. 

Gyarwin. 

Gyasi, Devi. 440. 

Gyephan. 404. 

G vur- Bun. 61 . 


H. 

llaliilii. 7)4t t. 

Haildi. -liarliat. b2(4. 

Uadi. I’lr. Rahil iiniri. 7)44 
llailia t^iii an. 877), 

Hadis. .’lO.") : id L'nini-i-Klialid, 7)19. 
Haiat-u'1-iMii . 629 
llaji Mulianiniad. .d.hO. 

I Iflji Rata 11 . •in] 

Hal. 140. 

Haladiiar. '■ red hand, the day nf 
the I't Ifih, fi'i.iii hahli ln'ith . 
i lalt’-he.id. 780 
Il7ili. l.”)0, 

1 iani7iiL 78i ). 

Hanild-iid- 1 )Iu .Hiiilgais. 7)47. 
Hanoa. 469. 

Hanrza Gliaiis. nf Sialkfd. <'78. 
Hamza Sultfin. 6(.>2. 

Ha nati. 7)1 >2 f. 

Hanh'.il. Ahmad ihn. 7)05, 

11a ndfil I. 7)71 . 

Hanirama kai-iia. 8(.i] 

I Han'il. 7)17. 

i Hansi I Aide 4. )86, 791. 

I I laiiriimaii. 119. 120. 129, 211, 25.4, 

1 417 ; Hi 1', 185, 

I ]Iai|aiii Shah, f/d/'i/h 594. 
t Har Gnvind. 68.4-4. 704-5; masjid 
111, 710. 711. 

Har Kishaii. Guru. (i85. 705. 

Har Kai. Guru, 685, 705. 

Har .Sang Deo. 468. 

Harda Lahi. 204. 

Hai'ilaul Lala. 195. 

Hai'dwai', 84fl. 844, 8.)]. 

Hari. 467. 46b. <)77, 682. 

Hari dali. 815. 

Hari Ranji. Balia, 494. 

Hari Singh Nahva. Hallad of, 720. 
Hai'idas, 490. 

Haridvvar. 680. 

Hari nuindar, 709. 682—4. 
Hai'iinbha. rOk^liani, 466 
Hai'iiiur, raja of. 6S8 ; .Sikh mandir 
and two fairs at, 715 ; — in 
Mahlog, 692 
Harwa. Devi, 274 
Harmal, .455. 

Harnakas, 466. 

Harsha, 49. 

Harshu, 204. 

Hasan Ahdal, 678. 
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Hhs;ui. al-B:isri. 50l’> 

Hasaui, 559. 

Hasham Shall. •-'24. 

H assail Abilal. •i7^ 

Has'^Li 1 gIi, 54. >. 

Hastiiiajiur ( Delhi). <)9i. 

Hashii. 784. 

Hat Kciti. oil8; Mata. 4IJ5. 

Hatarh, 78b ; e\cluui<i'0 beti'otlial, 
788. 

Hateshwari. Diiro'a. 40;). 

Hath bhi-a. 798 ; =:cliauiik iihnig'ii. 
Hath le wan, ” hiuiil-takino'. ’ in 

marriau'e. 797. bl.) 

Hatliur. 7(12. 

Hatiya. 2i)4. 

Haulaiila. a Jat factiim. 14 
Hawaii (dr tinni). a (piiriHeatioii 
by lire;. 74(1. Xoto 5. 741. 742. 
889, 860. 871. 

Hayilt-ul-Mir. 180. 

Hayat-ul-.Mir, Sakhi, 594. 

Hazara (Dist.), sluines in. 598 tT 
Hazrat. 208. 

Hazuii, 541. 

Head eom|)ressii)ii. 751 
Helo Jail.. 14. 

Hem Raj, 394. 

Heii'i. in Spiti. 69. 

Herat, a tract in Gujrat. 50. 

Heri lini, married (used i.t' a wniiiaii 
of lower caste than her husliaiul). 
901. 

Hibo. a dance. 919. 

Hidayatiillah, 582. 

Hill rajas' confederacy against 
Sikhs. 690. 

Hills, hkisterii, Ethnog'i aphy of the. 
5. 

Himalaya. Hiiidiiisiii in. 4o0 ft' 
Himalayan Ti'act, The. 4. 
Himalayas, shrines in. 197 
Hindu beti'othal, 782 ; kinds and 
terms foi', 785 : by e.Ncliange. 
788 ; annulment of (pani pilii- 
wan. mathe lagawan or sawan), 
787 : contract, times for. 784 ; 
contract, validity of. 790; ages 
for. 791; observances. 784; re- 
jiudiation of, 790 ; observances 
ill riurEraon, 786 ; South-east 
Punjab, 78li ; (lurdaspur. 791; 
■Western Punjab. Xotc 2, 786, 
791 ; Baliawaipur. 787 ; iluz- 
aftargarb. 788-91. 792 ; Xorth- 
enst of Punjab. 789 ; Knlu. 789; 

12:i 


Slialipur District, 79(i 1. ,l!ie- 
lum, 791; Sialkot, 791; Dera 
Cxliazi Kbau, 791 ; Haii'i, 791 ; 
Jbaiur, 792 ; observances ainono- 
the (iaddis of Dliaiidia. 788; 
Kanets. 7b9 ; Chuliras of Sial- 
■ kot, 789 ; tlujai-', Rors and .lats 
of Kaitlial. 790. 

, Hindu bride's return home. 802 
Hindu children's participation in 
Tazia procession. 742. 

Hindu birth observances in Delira 
' talisil of Kangra. 789 ; llalia- 
\val[iur, 789 : t'erozepiir. 789- 
; 747 ; Maudi. 739-747. 750 ; 

Xurpur tahsil of Kanc’ra. 

• Xote 1, 741 ; Ambala, Xote 6, 
741 . the Simla Hills, 742 , 
Kaiigra, 742 ; Saraj. 742 ; 

] Haniirpiir. 742 ; Jainpur talisil. 

' 748 ; Kasfir, 744 ; Hosliiarpur, 

! 7 15-747, 74S ; Kariiitl. 745 ; 

Rohtak. 745; Ludhiana. 747 ; 
Sialkot. 747 ; fiiijrainvahi. 747 
Hindu children, death rites of. in 
Raliawal[iur. 8(>2. biio ; Shah- 
pur. 862. Xote 2. 865: i.lind. 
862. 863 ; Zafarwal taiisil. 

; Sialkot. 863: Cnirgfion. 863. 

864; Kaiairtliiila. 868,. b(;4_ 

865; Multan. 868; J)era CHiazi 
Khan. 864, Note 2. 865; Jam- 
pur. 864; Gurdasjinr. 864; 
Toliana. 865 ; Kuiind, Xote 8, 

I 8(i5 ; Klian”'ali Doginn talisIl, 

Xote 8. 868 : Gujranrvala Dis- 
i trict. 868 ; Hissar, 868 ; Kangi’a. 

I 868, 867) ; Sialkot. 868). 864 ; 

I Gujr:tt. 86.8, 864. Xote 8, 867); 

! Roiitak, 868, 864 ; Amritsar.S64. 

! 866 ; Isa Khel. 86-1, 865 ; ulont- 

! goiueiy, 864 ; ilianwiili, 864; 
i Hindu children, deiitli lites of, 
i among- the Rajputs. Jats, and 

I Haliajaus, in Rohtak. 868. 

I Hindu Jats, Xote 4, 868 
Hindu death observances in Jind, 

, 841. 848. 849, 850, 851, 860, 

861. 868; Rohtak. 841, 852; 
Sialkot, 841, 851. 856. 858, 859, 
i 861 : Kangi-a. 841, 849 ; Kulii, 
842, 851. 87)8. 86)9; Aml)ala, 
848 ; Montgomei-y. 848. 861 ; 
Gurgaon. 848. 848-850. 858. 
i 857 ; Multan, 849, 868, S'i9 : 

C 
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Toliana in Hissar, 850 ; Baha- j 
walpui-, Sol, St>9 ; Bliakkar 
Tahbil, 852 ; Miauwali, 852, i 
t'b7, 868 ; Bannn, 852, Note 2, ; 
868 : Slialipur, 852. 857 : Kohat, 

853 ; Isa Kliel, 857. 858. 861 ; 
Gujiat, 861 ; Hi^saT. 868 ; 
Maler Kotla, 869. 

Hindu death observances in the 
Kui'ukshetr, 850; aincng Brali- 
juans, Khatris. Vaisvas and 
Sudras. 851, 852, 853-858.859; 
tlie Aroras. 853 : tlie Bi.sliuois, 

854 ; the Danis. 858 ; tlie 
Kanets, 858 ; the Rajputs, 858 ; 
the Hahajans, Bohvas, Sud.s, 
and u'oldsniith'. 858 ; Kshat- 
riyas, 859 ; at IShiwani, 8t)0. 

Hindu marriage observances 
ainonn the Brahmans and > 
Khatris, ( iurdas|)nr. Note 1, ‘ 
795-797 : .f;lts ( iurdaspnr, 795. , 

Hindu marriao-o obsei'vances in '• 
Gurdaspur, 798. 799; Baliiiwal- 
pur. 795 ; Kulu. 795. 796 ; i 

('liurilh wizilrat. {'hainba. 796; i 
Kaiigra, 796 ; Katals. 7!t8. i 

Hindu marriage observances ' 
among the Rralinians. Khatris j 
and Jats of ( Inrdaspur. 795, I 
and Note 1. 798; Gaddis of 


Hindu jireguancy rites in I’azilka. 
731 ; Sialkot. 731-733, 735 ; 
Hoshiarpnr, 731-733, 734 ; 

Hissar, 731-7.34 ; Patiala, 731 ; 
Gurdaspur, 731, 7;)4 ; .Jind, 732 ; 
Ferozepur, 732 ; Central Punjab, 
732; Amritsar. 73.3, 734 ; Gaj- 
ranwala. 733. 734; Bahawalpur, 
7.33, 734 ; .State of .8uket, 
Note 1. 736, 

Hindu pregnancy idles in the 
third month, ankh salai. 7.31 ; 
third month, thakni. 731; tliird 
month, mirha bohia. 732; fifth 
month Sadh (religiousj, 732; 
fifth month. chlioti ritan 

(religious), 7.32; si.vth month- 

chilwan, 7.3;i ; seventli month ; 
bari ritan, religious. 732 ; 

kanji or rit, 734 ; nnd-]ireg- 
nancy (iidh-gabh ). 733 ; setenth 
month, Dc\va-l)hami. 7.35; 

eighth month. Athwahan. 736 ; 
eighth month, Athwansa, 737. 

Hindu observances ; birth. 738 ff : 
pregnancy, 731 ff. 

Hinduism. 115. 

Hinglaj. 327. 

Hirma, Devi. 342, 347. 

Hisba, 51)4. 

Hoi. .326 


Chauiba, 796. ; Hoja, Aroras. 710. 

Hindu Post-natal rites and pre- i Holkar, 704. 
cautions among the Brahmans, Hoina, 695. 

748; Khatris. 748-754 ; Vaisyas. Horoscopes, 783. 786. 

748; ,Sudra-. 748 ; Jats of Horse. 140 ; - points of a. 22.3-4. 

Hosliiarpur, 748. 749 ; Jhinwars, Hosain Khan, Note 4. 683. 

Note 2, 74S; Nais. Note 2, 748; Hours, luckt'. 251. 

Aroras, 754; .8ikhs. 7.5ti. Houses, suiiei stitious and cere- 

Hindu post-natal precautions and monies relating to. 910 ff. 
rites in Ranalpindi, 748-751; Hubairi, 529. 

Rohtak, Note 2. 748-750, 755 ; Huda. Jats. 35(5. 

Loharn, Note 2, 748 ; Patiala. Hujaj, .581. 

Note 2, 748 ; Sangrur, Note 2, Hujait-nl-Aiilia Shaikh Daud 

748 ; Sirmiir, 750 ; Dasuya Gangu. 539. 
tahsil of Hosliiarpur, 751 ; Hujra .Shah .Mohkam. 533 ; 

.Iheliim. 751 ; Hazi-o tahsil, meaning of. 5.34. 

.4.ttock, 752 : iMandi, 7.53; Human .sacrifice, 694-5. 

Ferozepur, 754, 7-56 ; Mont- Humayun, 534. 
goraery, 755,756; Gujranwala, Hun, first recorded — invasion. 39. 
755 ; Hosliiarpur. 755 : Lud- Huna, meaning of, 39. 
hiana. 755. Huna. Brahman. 404. 

Hindu post-natal rites, 748. Huns, ’White. 31 ; Kplithalites, 3.5. 

Hindu pregnancy idtes among the Huri Devi, 320. 

Lahoria Khatris, Note 4, 732; Hiisaini. 559 ; Sayyid.s, 586. 
Bunjahi Khatris, Note 4, 732. Hast, 784. 
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I. 

Ibaihtf, la \vs, .')l Iti 
Ibrahim. Haji. oO'J. 

Icbliraii. 124. 

IcoiKiuiapliy. .Taina. Il2i. 

Ill, SOti, S(j7. suit. 811. 812. 81.4. 
844. 88.j. 88b. 

Ideal Hindu bride, the. ami bride- 
Hi-oom. 78.'>. 

It'rit. -IbO 
Ijnia. .70. j. 

Iklitilaf. 50b 

Iklnvan-iis-Safa, .lOi. 

I lain’, sect. .702. 
llliaiii. .’194. 

Ilni-i-batiu. .717. 

Tlin-i-zabir. .717. 

Ilyas, ilihtar. .7b;>. 

Images, piisitions of. 444. 

Imam. tiUlj. bOl , — s. the four. 
517. 

Imam iMahdi. 49.7, 502. 

Imam Razai, 579. 

Imam Shah, 607. 

Imam, the. 807, 888. 

Imam Zaman ka rupiya. ^^74 
Imamia. a sect, 887. 

Imam-i-adil. 501. 

Imamou-ka-paik, 780. 

Imams, the 12. 5,74. 

Imam.s. of Paiiijiat, 618. 
Incarnations, of Vishnu. 469 f. 
Indar, 745, 870. 

Indar Shur Mahadeo, 270. 
Inde.shar. 271. 

Indigo. 147. 

Indo-Scytlimn. 44,. 

Indr. 801. 

Indra, 80. 101. 12b ; = Govid. 

469. ;171. 

Indi u Nag, 151. 154. 

Indus. 864. - 

Infanticide, female. 645. 

Invasions, two Aryan, .)7. 
Investiture with tlie sacred thread. 
797. ' 

Invisibilitv — of tomlrs and saints. 

627. 

Invisible saints. 627. 

Icp'ar Husain. 608. 

Iranian dominion. 2n ; elements, 
25 ; Kambojas, Iranians, 25, 
Iron, first use of, 19. 


Ish.iii, 244. 

Isliai| Asliab. tiOO. 

Ishar. 401. 

' [shati.Tagbhara. 112. 

! Islam, religions history of. IfO ; 
I Naiiak's attitude to, liSl. 
Islamic theologv, .704. 

Ismail. Samani, 489. 

Ismail Shah. .545. 

Ismailian, 5U7. 

Isqat, .884. 

; Istilisaii. 50.5, 

I Isti'lah. .5H.5 
I Istlsqa, .54,4. 

J 

I Jtihh/i. .),!>. 

; .Taekal. 227 
I .ladii, 15. 
j .ladiin, 161. 

! Jaffna, 687. 

I Jaga. vigil. 294. 

' Jagadgauri. 418 
i .lagadhri. (Gn. 
i .lagann.at h. 680 

! .Tagatiput. 449. 

I .lagatsukh. in Knlu, 420, 

Jagesar iMahadeo, 274, 

I Jagitam, 44>0 
I .Jagniata, 440 
! Jagitpnt. 430. 
j Jag-jup. 420, Pl'i, 

! Jagra, vigil, 147 ; defined. 474 
i .Tagrata, 917. 

' Jagru, 4.44, 
i .lagrii jag, 4.47 

1 Jahangir, .’Ihd, ,501. 684-4. bSO. 

I Jahiiz Mahal, .546. 

I Jain, 99. 

; Jain Say vid. 204. 
j .Tainism and Buddhism, 99 
Jair;5nii, 39.1. 

Jajman. 259. 

Jakh, 214. 244. 

Jal-inatri. -pari. water-.spntes, 
470. 

Jalal B:tba, .Sayvid. 595. 
.Jalal-ud-Din, Shah, 619. 
•lalalabad, 699. 

Jalali. 552. 

.lalal-ud-l)in Runii. 544-5. 
.Talandliar. in Kulu, 459, 
.Talandhar. 141, 142, 495 
Jalandi, deota, 440. 

C 2 
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Jaljoean, 215. 

Jal jogni, 216. 

■lal-iiiatri, 216. 

.laljia. Devi, 319, -123. 

Jalpai-i, 216, 217. 

JalsLi Xag, 170. 

•Talus, accession, 49*). 

•lain (god of Ijuruiii”- grounds), S70. 
b73. 

Jamadi-us-Sani, SOS. 

Jamal Dhazi. 596. 

.lanial Sliali. Saj’yid, .390. 
Jamal-ud-Diu, Sayyid. 532. 
•ianial-ud-Din. .Sbaikli, of Ueli, 
495. 

Janiali, 113. 

.laiiiawaiia. a gift made to a mot lief 
liy lief parents, 771. 

Janibu, 113, 227. 

Jaialiusvaiuin, 111. 

•lamdageaii. i-i'-lii. 379. 

Jaiulu, 347. 422. 423, 424. 

Jamme Shah, 623. 

Janiiuu, 22, 23: Deo kings of, 693. 
•lamna-bahin, 907. 

•lanuia-ji, 123, 193. 

Janijial Xyiiig-po, 75 
.Iam[turi, 132. 

.laiiiun Nag. 149 
•lamwalan. Nag, 154. 

Jamtvalu, 2t)3. 

•Tan. 49. 

Jan iluhannniid. 504. 

Jana, divine child, 475 ff. 

.lanai, inarriage. 796. 

Janaza. funeral procession, burial 
service, 877, SSI, S82. 

Jand, 136, 137. 

Jandalwa.sa, 898. 

Jandi piija. 351. 

•landi vvaddi, 826. 

.Tandirda. 702. 

.laneo, 393, t)97, 756 ; or saered 
thread ceremonies among the 
“ Ttvice-bom ' castes, 756 ; 
Sudras. 756 ; Brahmans, 756, 
757; Khatris, 756; Vaisyas, 
756: Ksliatriya, 756; Gladdis 
tif Kangra. 757 ; in Benares. 
757 ; in Sirnifir, 757 ; usual 
ceremony of initiation, 758 ; 
mode of wearing, 75S ;' mode of 
wearing while worshipping the 
gods. 758 ; among the Jogis, 
758 ; addition to, of the Kalli 
sutar, among the Achai-j Brah- 


I mans, Vaishnav and Bairagi 
SadhQs, 758 ; or sacred thread, 

, length of, 756 ; agras (strands 
i of), 756; Kath, tool used, 756; 
Dranthis, knots in a janeo, 757 ; 
length, material and age for 
wearing for Brahman. Chliatri, 
and Vai.sya 757 : kinds of, viz., 
Brahmgandh. Vishnngandh, 
757 ; in betrothal, 785. 

Janera. a ilenfn, 462. 

•lanet, = bariit, 895. 

Jangal Des. 178. 

Janiari Devi, 319. 

.Tan-i-man, 907. 

.lanmashtami, 472. 

Janti Das, Baba. 428. 

Jap, 717 ; Jajip, ih. 

•lar, 732 : — bharne ki. 

Jar-, iiml-])huka, marriage. 796. 

; .Tarefa, 182. 

; Jarohin = cln'ira karm. 753. 

' Jartika. meaning of, 59. 

: Jam Nag. 167. 

; .fasrae, Lala, 393 
; Jasrota. 701. 

■ .lassa Singli, Kalal. 702. 

' Jaswal, raja of. 689. 
i .Taswan Dfiii. 51. 689. 

.lat. 136. 3)51, 352 : .bits, danee.s of, 
919 : — (laiidia. 389 ; fail-, 363 f. 
•latanti Devi, 322. 

. .Tatasura. 53. 

' Jatatar. 50, 51, 53. 

I Jatlier. ancestor, 200. 

Jatliera. 193, 194. 

! .lathiali, 348, 435. 
i .Tati. 104. 

I .Tati Abdal, 503. 

! Jatiyat. 52. 

; .latki. a dialect, 17. 

' Jatra, 149. 

' Jatri, 262. 

, Jats, 201 ; omens, 226, 236 ; m 
I plains. 7 ; customs of, 8 ; dis- 
I tinguished from Rajputs. 12 ; 
factious of in S.E., 13 ; meanings 
of, 57-9, 

Jattlia. company. 701. 

, Jatti Find, -ioriU at, 593. 

] .latu. 15. 

I Jail eliliare, pounding up of barley, 
i 814. 

' Jan, deotn, 447. 

I .Taur, 182. 
j .fanr Singh, 188, 301. 
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Jawahir Singh. 692. 

Jawalaji, -imikhi Devi, 319, 335. 
Jawalamuklii, 694. 

Jawatra, 787- 
Jawaya Shah, 534. 

Jazya, 494. 

Jeshai’, 461. 

Jesth. luaiTiage of a Hist-hoi'n son 
in. 743. 

.Jetli, 128, 241. 

Jetlia. first. — hatual. first jireg- 
naiicy. 732. 

•letlia ilhutta, 220. 

.lewar, 172. 173-180. 1S8. 

Jhajra,. 796 — 

(1) Putting the riny in the 
bride'.s nose ; 

(2j “ Kegular ” marriage in 
Sirmur. 

Jliaiiil, tonsure. 755 : syiis. niuinlan. 
Iiliadclau ; hair. 768, 603, 781; 
— (ittarna), 390. 

.lhandula, ‘•hairy." 762. 
Jlianjarira. re-marriage, 796. 
Jliaujhoti, 424. 

.Ihaiikna, dera — , to visit, 815. 
Jhatak, 456. 

Jhilri, 799. 

Jhiuwar. 563. 

Jlioli (pilgrim's wallet), 758. 
■Iliomri, 919. 

.fhumar, dance, kinds of, 919. 
•Ihiiu, 49. 

Jibra’il. 522. 

.llna, Dliiani-Huddlia. 757. 

.linda Kiiliana. 390, 391 f. 

Jinda Sahih. 390. 

Jindphuka. 796. 

.Jinn. 207, 604; — s, 561. 

.lipfir, deotii. 413. 

Jirga kl roti. 806 . 

.lit Damin, 465. 

.Jiva, ■* soul,” P 17. 

.Jiwar. a Chaulian, 178. 

.Tizya, 503. 

Jnana (gt’an), perfect wi.sdom, 
63. 108.' 

Jodha Ram. 393. 

Jog. ‘247. 

Jogiui. 437. 

.Togf-hri. 247. 

Jooi. 126, 139. 171. 329, 366, 625. 
.Togini, 212, 214, 244-5. 

Jogis. the. 684, 679, 698 ; (or 
yogis) 717, /58— 854. 

Jogis) Kanjihata, 125, 238. 


j Jogni, 401 ; — feast, 4.36. 

Johari, feeding of bridegroom by 
women, 898. 

.Jola-Uon, til. 

Joiya = Chaubea, 22 : = Yaud- 
heya. .31, 55. 

Jora. a gift. 807. 

Jci-a, twin, .301. 

Jora. iMiidsala, garb (tf wiiiowhood, 
.''87. 

.Towsha. 858. 

Jua kheliia, 815. 

JiilJha. 39;i. 

Juth. 7^9. 

Juiba tikka. 799. 

Jyotiskas, 112. 

.lumasliah fair, ii04. 

.lunie Shall. iI25. 

Jiln = Kathi V. 49. 

Jfina, Kimr oJ Kanaitj, 23. 

Jnnaidi, 540. 

Junga. deota, 413. 

Jupiter, otferings to. 7:)9. 

.Jtttha tikka. 799. 

Juthlawna. to defile. SQo 


K. 

Kaliir, 6^2 ; — bansi, 398. 

Kabul. 687, 709. 

Kachh, .short drawers, i)95 ; sig- 
nirieation of. 717. 

Kachila. 184. 

Kachla. Kachhal, 172. 173-l<'sl. 
Kachwiilia. 22, '23. 

Kadampa. order, 72. 

Kadphi^es. 33. :!4, 57. 

Kafan. shroud, kafiu. S78. 

Kaliars, Muhammadan, customs of, 
829. 

Kalilnr, tj^9 

Kulinuwan. in (lurdasfuir. .393, 
702. 

Kaliut. 50. 

Kahutani, a tribal tract, 49. 50. 
Kaikeya, a tribe, 54. 55, 
Kainkniwal = bandarwal, 917. 
Kaila, hir. 180. 

Kailas. 129. 130. 

Kailii, 183 ; — Rir, 185, 215. 
Kailnng 27ag, 151. 215. 

Kaithal, 790-1. 

Ka j, karaj. 854 ; — karna = han- 
n’ania karna, 8t!l. 
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Kiijarawal, 

Kal Uliairon, 817. 

Kala Bliairoii, Jliia or IJahan, 
377. 

Kfila Bir, iil-J, 40 l> 

Kala Mahar. ID.'!. 

Kala Pir, 2i?3. 

Kala .SiiiD'h, 301 
Kaliils, 7ilB. 

Kalaiiaur, 701 
Kalaiir, a dentu, 44.). 

Kali, 6^, l.)S It. 217. 2.37. 317. 
411!. 419, 700; Devi. 4U1 ; 
(ireat and Ijesser, 469 ; Loiikra, 
a hi,- of. 47 m 479 ; sacriHce to, 
470 : — of Tuna. 317. 31S, 32.), 
339 : — ri-diali, 347. 

Kali Auri, 342 
KhH ilir, l!fll. 

Kali Kay-. 15.7, lti9. 170 
Kali Bin!<-h, IB)^. !!01. 

Kiiliii Bir, 377. 

Kaliliar Kag, = Kelaiig, 151, iBo. 
Kaliioa. the, b75. 879. 

Kali-siri. = widow. 906 
Kalkiii. !569. 

Kalli-Mitar. 75^. 

Kalpi, 124. 

Ktllsfi .lal, 114. 

KaLsia, ilelira. 707. 

Kalsia. Btate, 6: — Sikh noV/, 7. 
Kiiltt. Kallu. 676, 

Kalfi Cliaiid. father of Guru 
Xaiiiik. 676. 

Kalna Kiig. 157. 162. 

Kainangiir. offering by, 775. 
Kauiardan, a Jeofii. 430. 

Kanihoh, a title, 499. 

Kainhoja, an Iraiiiaii tribe, 25 ; 

— desa= Til)et. 26. 

Kami 111 an. 379. 

Kamin. a cla^.s in f'bilas, 5f» 
Kamlagarli. 691 
Kamli, 379. 

Kaniteshar, 208. 

Kana. a drofa, 460 f. 

Kana kaehha, 676 
Kanakainuni, 78. 

Kanattr. 129 ; — L pper. Buddhism 
in, 90. 

Kanauri. 48,8. 

Kandahar, 687. 

Kandelwal Banias. 105 ; cf. Khan- 
dilwal. 

Kandi Miita, 352 
Kanduri, 177. 


Kaiiehti, State, 460. 

I Kanet. 231 ; — betrothals, 789. 

; Kanets, 37 ; hypergamous. 42 ; 
Mongolians iiiGaraand Ranyloi 
valleys, 44 etymology of, 53 : 
tabus on milk, 231 : 789 95. 
Kaueti, deota. 44(i 
Kangha, comb. 695 ; signiticance 
of, 717. 

Kangna khelna, 802, 823. 

Kaiigra, 401, 700 ; doll fair in, 
.397 : Moslem shrines in, 626. 
Kanliya, a Sikh ni/s/. 7, 706 
Ivani Pawa. 176, 177. 

Kaniagat. 862. 

Kaniya Devi. 320, 330-1. 

Kan jai's, 785. 

Kanjesar Maliadeo. 270. 

Kan ji. rite in jn-egnancy, 731 ; 

tle.scribed, 734-5. 

Kanjur, 72. 73, 76 
Kanka. a ti-ibe, 54. 

Kaukarian. fair, 319. 

Kansa, 129, 369. 

Kanthar Xiith, .bigi, 262. 

Kajiiil (kirpalj kirya, breaking of 
the skull, 840. 

Kapal iMuni, 421. 

Kapala. a caste. 43 
Kapali, Bhairou, 266. 

Kapi, 124. 

Kapila, 369. 

Kapp, a r/.v/o', 192. 

Kapur Singh of Fai/.ullapnr, 701. 
Kapiirthala State, 677. 

Kar. circle, 258 ; dena, to draw a 
line, 846. 

Kara, iron bangle, 6,95 , signifi- 
cance of, 717. 

Karaj or tiju, 854. 

Karam-karta, 849. 

Karanglti. 460. 

Karani, 433. 

Karanrup = Kararu De.s, 172. 
Karewa, 13. 

Kargyut-]):i, 74. 

• Kari, 737, 

Karkhi. 540. 

Kami Singh, of Patiala, 714. 
Karma, 63, 76, 697 ; in Jainism, 
107. 108, 109, 11,3. 

Karinakara, a smith (caste), 43. 
Karmakhya, Xyigmapa monastery 
at, 74. 

Karmapa, sub-order. 74. 
Karmanasbarira, 107, 109. 
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Karniidhai'mi, kinsman of de- I 
ceased, 840. | 

Kariial, Moslem shrines in, 618 fp. j 
Karodh. angej', 716, 

KarraLs, 124. 

Karshuayana. ijofnt, 367. 

Kartak Swami. 421. 

Kartarpur. 680, 711 ; foandation 
of, .'ll. 

Ka ruwa Cliauth, 473. 

Karwa hatta, bitter food. 847. 

Karwi kliicliri. 889. 

Kasb. .HO. 

Kashaya. 107. 

Kasha-baliaiia, 410. 

Kashmir, 679, 698, 

Kashtu-ar, 69.3. 

Kasuinblia, Sikh avoidaiu'e of. 
()07. 

Kasumbha. Devi, 339, 340. 

Kasyapa, 78. 

Kiitak. unlucky foe liirth. 740. 

1 4o. 

Katas. 289, 

Katasaii. Devi, 337. 

Kathaii, a Kaue sept, 450 
Kathar, 49. 

Kathgarh, 689. 

Kathi = Jiin. 49, 

Kathias = Kathaioi Y. 28 : ti-ibal 
confederacy of, 29. 

Katlmi-a Nag, 154. 

Katik, 915. 

Katil Rajputs, 317. 

Katich, 701: raja of, 689; = 
Kathaioi, 'r 28. 

Kaiindinia, a Rajput (jot, 41. 

Kaura watta, 887. 

Kami roti. 876. 885. 

Kau'ar. .a stream in Heaven. 883. 
Kawara ka sawmia, 812. 

Kayasth, 120. 

Kehal. tribe, 505. 

Kelang, 151-2. 

Kenawal bitliana. 834. 

Keoiithal. State of, 443. 

Kes. hnig liair (keshas). 695; 

siirniticance of, 717. 

Kesar, king, 61. 

Kesar Shah. 393. 

KesLtarh. 690. 

Keshi, a demon. 409 f. 

Kesora. lighting with sticks, of 
bride and bridegroom, 898. 

Kesu Rai. 21. 

Kevala. 107. 


Kevalin. Ill, 112, 113, 

Kewal Ram. 290. 

Khadnr, 681. 

Kliajfiria Pir. 623. 

Khakhai, Kiiashai, Patliaiis, 37. 
Khakhas. 37. 

I Khaki Sahib. Mian, 594. 

' Khalid. .son of Walid. 600. 

] Khalifa, 490, 504. 520. 539. 

] Khalifa Nika, r/dz-nf, 589 
j Khalsa, 695, 705. 706 ; defined, 
j 720 , communit V. u’rowth of, 
1 718. 

Klianian, 43,8. 

Khaiuani. a ring of rliivad. 779, 
Klmnnnar. vintner. 522. 

K liaintatli.ig. mon.istery at. 74. 
Khand. 49. 

Kliand. zi(Ti(.it, 589. 

Klianda, steel knife. 495 : pahnl 
(initiation of the dagger), 
Note 7. 695~(). 70( ). 

Kliandwala Pir Sahib. 5fH!. 
Klianpo. 84-85. 

Khanqah, 518. 

Klianwaila. 579 

Kha|(ar (skull), >,acrcd cup. 700. 
Kharan, 784. 

Kliarar. 699. 

Kharatara. 113. 

KliAre cliarlina. to mount on a 
basket, 817. 

Kliai’wa, 83il. 

, Klnish. Kliasha. Khasia. 37 ; in 
Ka.shinir, 53. 

’ Kbat, dower. ,801. 827. 

Kliatesli war, 447. 
r Kliatm, 521. 880, 884. 887. 
Kliat[>iijiiH, 793. 

Kliatri. fr. Kshatiiva. 511. 370. 

388-9. 676 If ; tabi's, 2.30. 
Kbatris. 230. 676, 679. 681. 687, 
7()1. 757, 786, 795, 797 ; 

enterprise of, 687-8: of llur- 
l)an[inr, 68,8. 

Khattak. 5,8(). 

Kliattar, a tribal tract. 49, 
Khattars, birth-en.stom of, 764. 
Klnitten, 881. 

Khaiiiiai. 834. 

Khawand. P., bridegroom. 803. 
Kliawani-piwaui. 835. 

Kliawas Khan. 631 f. 

Kliazar, = (iiijar, 46. 

Khelna (of posse'sion ). ,874. 

Kliera Deota, 19.3, 19 f. 
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Klieiadij. .'dint id. '>4H 
Khe.'li^'i. Patliaii'. loO 
Klietipal. 194. 'JIT. 317 
Khialii. reciii'i'iii^ aninversai’y of 
a death, 

Khilafal, 4S9. 7.3:!. 

Kliihvat. 521. 

Kliivqa. 520. 

Khitab Shall, ziiiml. 59.'). 

Khizar Kha.ii. bit'. 

Kliizr, 135. 175, 213. 21>. 539 , 
Kliwaja. 193’. .‘)i>2 fl. 

Kliizi'i. .'^eript. 5t!3 
Kbojaki. zni/af. 592. 

Khopil Khel, 5S9. 

Khojas, saint of tlie. 543 
Khokhai-. tribe. 22, 4S9. 

K hokliai-aui. a tribal trart. 51. 
7S<i. 

Khol. see "/. 438; circnineisioii. 
779 

Kbdi n, a (lentil. 402. 

Kbrain. a festit'al, 472. 474 
Khiibilgaii, 84, 85. 

Khitdaknas, 820. 

Khudijal. ..Mandir, 440. 

Kliuiai. ziihaf. 598. 

Khulasa. 700. 

KLiilw astgai'i, 834. 

Khiirli, 8 (Ti, 

Khuslti, I’l'iiiee, 084 
Klilitbu, tiT weddiugp, 8l0. 834. 
Khutuktfi. 84, 85, 

Kliwab, defined. 570. 

Klnvaja, .\bduL Aliad. 529. 

Kliwaja Fuzail, 529. 

Khwaja Khi/.r. 08 1, 

Kliw aja Sahib. 874 
Khua jas. 549. 

Khwa'i. 190. 

Kiaiii Nag. 170 
Kidar Nath, 375. 402-3. 

Kida. Ilaja. 22. 

Kikar, 138. 139. 

Kinship, fictitious. 903 ti. 

Kioka (i) a jirc.seiit. 759; (it) 
drnos. 702. 

Kira tribe. 35. 53>. 

Kirar. 788. 

Kirat Park ash. Raja of Siimur. 
(591 

Kinitpur. 084, 085, 089. (59(t. 

Kiri. 099. 

Kiria kaini, 901 ; kai-ma. 840, 
858-9. 804 ; baithiia. to sit in 
kiricl. 843 ; of g-yarali, 800. 


Kirinan. leu'cnd of. 5l>. 

, Kirinai'. demon. 104. 4(j9 f. 

Kirinat dauii. 3( >4. 

Kit pal (.'hand, 2* >2. 

Kirtaka. 4(4 f. 

Kirtna Nag. 107. 108, 

Kiyahi. a god. 407 ft. 

Klauifi, ih-otii. 4(i < . 

Kidila. I )i'vi. .'i ll (. 

Koil. 221. 

Koilo. 21.). 

Kojhota. betrothal. Wash- P.. 835. 
Kok:il. 433. 

Kokilan, 124 
Kola-chari, 329, 

Koli. 1.58, 2310. 

; Koneri. ileofn. 441. 

I Korgan Deo. 4()8. 

Kot Jshwar, 454; Maliatleo. 270, 
■485. 

i Kot Khai. State. 400. -400 
: Kota, 918. 

; Koteshar. ileota. 452, 

Koti .State, 41. 
i Kothdir Rajas, 41. 

! Koyidan P.. betrothal. 8(i;>. 

Krakachanda. 78. 

I Kret. otlerings to. 739. 
i Krijian. sin.all knife. (>95 ; signiti- 
cance of, 717 

■ Krislin. Ki-islina. 3,88 f. 307. .'170, 

377. 397, 801 ; Lalji. 389, 
Ki-itkan. 784 
! Kroi )i-.8inghia. 7( (7. 

, Ksha|)ita. 109, 

Kshatrapa. = sati’aji. 45. 

■ Kshatriva, 797. 908. 

Kshayika. 1(19, 

Kuchi. 53. 

Kiiehika. 5.’!. 

Kudin. Devi, 330. 

Kudvasi. Narain. 432. 

j Kui Kundlia. Niig. I(i8. 

' Kuka, 707. 

■ Kill pauehayat, 889. 

Kulachur, family nsag-e. 782 
Kulehhetar klahadeo, 274. 

Kulia. pots. 890, 

Kulii.za, demon, 471. 

Kul-klnvani ; see qiil. 

Kfilthi. tleiifu, 447. 

Kiiln. 88, 89, 401, 419, 789, 795-0, 
842-44; beliehs in, 474 tf ; his- 
torical notes on, 486 ff ; rajas of, 
090, 197 ; /•os/t/k in, 420. 

Kuluta, 53. 
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Kiuii.int, 205. 

Kuinai'u, Xfti;'. 17U, 

Kunilil. mai'”', -paiitlii. 220 
Kund". 2(‘,ti. 

Kuiil.-lit, a rn^tdiH. 77 ~) 

Kuiijliaiii. 217, 170, 

[viiiiti. 121. 

Ivuntu-lizan'j'-jiii. =; lir-aliiii.i. Til. 

t)2 : = Sainaiita-lilia<li';i. 7.'! 
Kuiiu iti'i. l.'il, 

Kiii-am. sl!-. 

Kuraii Kain'ts, oS. 4^0. 

Kuri uala, 2i)3 

Kiirl. so;! 

Kuriiiiar. ()07. 

Knniia. ;!T)!* 

Kin-iiial, 7St), so;! 

Kurraia. 7,s;l ; lalani in. jil; 

leiivmls Ilf. 7 ) 7 ) 

Kiu'fi. a tribe. 2b. 

K urnkshetr. bSO. li>Ti 
Ku'^liak-ilalian. 01 k 
Kuslulii, 21. 

Kiitaii. 7S4 
Kiivcra. 82. 

K(a)\vara ka .sawana. a fea-.t. Ir. 

kwar. briiletrronin, 812 . 

Kwazila. P., betrothal. 82;>. 
Kvad-par, bl, 

Ky IIV' Ikiu, Til 
Ivyruiii'. 62 

L. 

La Devi. ;{2(i. 279 
Labrann-. inouastery at. 71. 
r<iiehbiuaii. ;170 ; = Giig'a. lOl 
Ijailihini Xaraiii. ;!7.’). ;)8Ti f. 
Ijailbar Baba, obi 
Lafllii Tarn. 824. 

LaiLva. 699. 

Las;, a <Lie "r \'ail. >92. 
liapoi, 797. 8;!7. 894. 

L.io’Saau Devi. 227 

Laizl. a priest, a barbel', nr a bard. 

78t), 80.5. Sl>, 

Lau'oi. 8b, 

Labil. 87b. 88o, 881 2. 
liald. in (lurdaspur. 292. 

Lalioi-e. 7)04. 685. 690.700. 702: 

Moslem eollee’e at. 49/ 

Lalnil. 88. 89. 90. 91, 401. 

Lai Devi. 235. 

Laila ilajiifni. 579 
Lakaria, De\ i. 2>51 
lL':i 


Lakli a tlii'ead. .>.5.5 
Lakba Lahri. boL 
laikhdata 182. ofib. 571. 

Lakliiuuir. bSS. 

Lahbiiiilari. proe'i a in me. 797. 
Lakbo. Bibi, 676, 

Laklipat Rai. 70 : 1 . 

Lakbsiiaua De\ i. 2;11 
I, akiiu era JoLas, -i;!;! 

Lakkhe .8|iab. Darvesli. 617 
Lak'liiii!. 91.5. 917. 

Lai lliisn aili, lb. 

Ij.al I sail. .5( )1, 

IjSI .Mfisaii. 607. 

Lai Panvaiia. bOo 
Lai Pun. .loyi. 262. 268. 

Lula (iiil, .582; Sayyid, 58 1, 

Lala Siihaii Lai. 6.85 
Lalo'Ir. Bfdia. 6ol 
I/alji. 2>7, 294 

Lama. T| 0 _ c,;;^ n.,[ i;| 7 .-j_ yp . — 
jiiiii. .>2 ; elertry ol 'Tibet. 84. 
■>5 . tiiiictmiis of. 87. >.® . ill 
Lahiil. 90. 812. 

Lamaisiii. of 'Tibet. 67. 7') ; seliools 
of. 72: no tbeoloe'v ot. 77 
L.mkai 'll. Devi. ;)5(T .2.51. 
Lamiiiiiioeli.ir. 9l9. 
r/arnp of Life. 7:15. 

Laiig'an-d.ir/e. ■■■"■■ Clilioe'-d.lk. 92. 

1 laiig.ir. refei-toiu . 68l 

Laiiirn. 205. 

Lara, a bridegi-oom. 8ll2. 

L.iiaii) Malifidi'o. 275 
Lari Mfii. I )eo. 409. 

L.iriiiiibi. female barb/'r. .89,8. 
Lasbkai', T>87. 

Lassi )iair. .SOl. 8-2;2, 

Last rill' of Hiinlii in.ii riae’e. >02. 

Lata. 4.5t). 

Lath Bliairoii. .2] 7. 

L.iinlpiiidiaii. 7<I7. 

Ledar. festival. 471 f, 

Leu'eiid of Banda Sabib, 722 
Le.git imaey. deurees in. 795 
Lebiia. fiiiiii Aiigad. 705 
Lekb, (lest i IIV, 892 
Leii bar!, Sli! 

Lesliia. 109 
Lha.‘90. 401 

Llia-cbos, spiiit-eulr,' til. 
Lbair-llia. 77. 

Lba-iiia-viu = ii.<U)ii<. 82 
Llia-mo. Maba-kali. >2. 
Lliai'ampa, 8.5 
Lhasa, /O 


1 ) 
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Liclii. a nest of five eartlien ves'.els. 
495. 

Lightning. 129. 14.'1. 

Lik. dues. 78d. 
i.ila Dliar. .489. 

Liny. 259. 200. 

Liny.iin, 101. 419, 
gLiny-clnis. 61. 

Ijliiyti, Festival. 471 
l.i.slikiiiar. 127, 

Liibli. vanitv, 716. 

Logo, a deota. 462. 

I.oliar. ill S|)iti, 69. 

Ijolig.ifh. 696. mite 4. 699. 70(.) 
Lidiri, festiva 1, 755. 79k 
l..okakasa, 107. 

Lnmaslia. r/s/i/. 420. 

I.oiikia. faiiiiikfa. 479, lomiyer. 
425. 

Liitsa\.a Riiu'lieii-l)/,aiigo. 92. 
r.ueky cliildren. 742 : — days fni- 

luurriaye. >20 . - times hn- 

liirtli. 74i t. 
r.ndhiana. 7o4. 

Jifili. IjCuL imisiciaiis of modern 


Imllnliies. 779. 

krnian. riUnilan, 125. 20(.). 

Lutlier. 676. 

M. 

.Maclilii. offeiine hv. 77 1. 
iMachlika. 824. 

Madan 31oliaii. Tiiakm-. temple, 

4 1 4, 

iladar Baba. zi('iiot. 592. 

-Madai- Sahib. >74 
■Madai'. Shah. 499, 42.>. 6.4<. 64(1. 
Madari. 551. 
iladda Kbel. 589. 

Mad.gola. S24. 

iMadho Lai Hussain, 6lt>. 

Madhor Ueo, 469, 

Mildhu Kai. 420. 475 
iMadkhuia, eoneubinao-e, 79.5. 
-Madhynmika. 71. 74, 
iMadra. iMadda. Madraka. 40. .50; 
akin to the .Xmbaslitliana. 54 : 
ef. 55., 

iMadras. 687. 

Hadi asa. 496. 

Jladreya. = iMadra lies, 48. 

MAdri. 121. 

Maga. = Bliojaka. 45. 46. 


AJagar. 474. 
iMagh. 249. 
ilaghhaii. 784. 

.Mayie. 4<J2 ; - « h ite, 246 ; — black, 

247. 

Maynesha ar. 177 ; — Mabadeo. 

451. 

.Maba kakslinii. 190 1. 

.\Ialia iNlai. Devi. 35o. 455 
.Maliabidia. 454 
iSfahabii. = Hatufimaii. 119. 
.Mababir .Suami. 191, 

Mabadeo. -dev. 145, 2li7 ff. tiS6. 

.M a bade! a. 267 IT. 

..MahadeV', .456. 

.Mabal Xfiy. 149. 

.Maban (.'hand, r.aja of Bilaspur, 
6>92. 

Mahan Kal. 272. 

■Mahan T’rabhu. 489. 
ilaliaiiliTr, 211. 

.Mah.'inpha, d e/e, 147 
-Mahant, 492. 

.Maharaja Slier Siiigli. 691, 
.Maharaj.i --- in Knhi. 420. 
iMahasii (Sima'). 4S, 16,5, 402 ft’, 
404. 462. 

-Mahavir. lol, 114; — biri. 114. 
.Maliat ana, 72, 76. 8U. >1, >2. 
Mahayanii. "(Iri'at \'eliiele " 
Buddhism, 4l ), 
ilahdi. 502. 

AJahesli Dflsji. iiOo. 

.Mahesi’i, .laiiis r, 105. 

.Mahku. a (lujrali Braiimiui in 
ri'ceipr of monthly offerings, 
S62. 

.Mahmud, of (lhaziii. 189. 

-Mahraja. eldest son of Ixrishua, 

20. 21 2. 

Haluaja H.. 22. 

.Mahsil'd, 592. 
iMahtI, 4.'!.'). 

-Mahron. 201. 

I\lHhu Xag. 170, 

-Mahrirat. 914. 

Maiaii, 798 819. 

(Main pariia, 848. 

Maitraka. 46. =: iMer, .Main. 47. 
iMaitreya. 80, 82. 

Maju, widower. 792. 

.Ma'kal. 444, 

Makal, 219. 

Makaraha. — a.sn, 486 f. 

Hakarasa. 186. ' 

iMakol. a eirele. 750. 
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^lalaliidah. 48iL 
ilalana, 424. 

086. 

Malaii-'hai’, Id.") 

Maleiid.i. 4.'3d. 

Kdtla. Tli;’,. 
ilalli'vaii. 784. 
ilali c’iiNti'. 12) 

^Ifilik il)ii Aiia>. dnd 

^la'dali. dti:! : — in Sutii'iii. 522. 

.MiiHlii. 282. 

Malliii. 2.''. — ti'il)al ('(iiih.-ili'r.K’y i>f. 
21 ). 

lMal[inii\ a. 472. 

3lalwu. <186. 

IMalwal. 707. 

Makva Slii>,''li (Sikl).. or tin- 
coiiiitrv south of the Sutlej), 
707. 

ilaiua-Tlliaiijii, 1211. <>21 
Maman, I’ie. 501 
Maiiii cliliak, 817 
Mauiin 502. 

Maiuis. 10^. 

Maiia'liai'i, 217. 47o 

Maiiaut. !i vow, 780 

IMaiu'liut. it (lialeet uf Lahal, 

90. 91 . 

!Mnn(l. odd. 
ifaiiila. iiiaialah. 800. 

Maialaliars. 15. 
ilaiiihisaji. a th-uta. 4-^0. 

^latalelii. 124. 

4Jaiullii. 354. 

Mandi. 404 , 420, (lOO IT. 731 
Maiidifijaiithi, 103. 

3tandla. 37>4. 
ifaiidari Savvid. 58.’'. 

U anpil- y. 127 

ilaii )^al, a trihal tvact. .)1. 
Maiipedar. — tar. bi-idegrooiii. 803 
Maiigewa or 4faugiii. 78<i, 807-8. 
810 

iJ auirle.sha r I leo. 421. 
ilaiigli'li war Mahadeo. 275. 
Maiigula. hand-uiark. 57(. 

.Maii'i. ()0. 

IManikarn, 420 
IMiiiiipadma. 88. 

Manir Bai. 21, 22 . ^ 

Mauja. = dioce.'C, 681. t)83. 
IManjlil. 707. 

ilanji l^lata Sahib. Sikh m'lndii-. 

711. 

iMaiijki, 51. 

iifaiijusri. ■''I 


! Maiika. 253. 
jMan-iiiarzi. 79l) 

Maiisa Devi, 203. .318, 
ilansehni. 82.'). 

Maiiu. 32() ; [xi.sitioii a.ssigned to 
Hrahiaati and Kshatriva b\ . 6. 
iMaiiuai. = iNIaiiadeo. 445. 
Maiiuslii-Huddha. 08. 

Matiy.il rasaiii. setting in the wav, 
841. 

4Iaia Panga Shahid. 500 1. 
Mai-dan Sahib. .Mi.dn. 503 
Mardana. Duiii. (177, 078. 
Mardawiii. 919. 

Mareelili. favuilv of. 454. .)•<'/■ Dithu. 
Mail. 18, -s. 

Mari Mai. 35i'r 

.Mariam ka jiaiija, Jiilii. 70.3. 

iMarid, 500. 

.Markanda, 421. 422 
Marnatli, Jogi. 395 
.Marriage. Hiialu. 792.; ei\il. 794: 
witli uouiaii purchased from 
former Imsbainl. 796 ; expenses. 
Hindu. 797 ; rite-- in Kiihi. 
795-7; observances (Moslem). 
814; ancient foinis of Hindu, 
705; ^losleni ceremonies after 
a wedding-, 8l5 ; oliscrvances. 
Hindu, 793; song.s, Hiialu, 704 
Mars. Iiousc of, 7 ^-> . offerings to, 
7.30, 

iMarsia. .575. 

Martaiii. 79. 39.3. 

Martyrdom of l eg Halnnlur, 088. 
Milru-desa. =: Bagar, 176. 
Marfuida. a ball of sugar. — on ki 
rasm. 7.''<2. 

-Mar walla Sarin Khatris. 0!i7 
Marwtit. a tribal area. 53. 

Masak (one montli 1 2':^t]i day after 
a deatb. ''01 2 

.Ma^;iii. 2.52 = .Ma^liaii, 215. 352 ; 

87)6 ; buriiiiin-ground. ,‘'64. 
(Masands. Sikh eollcctors. 682 ; 

683, 686—7. 

4Iasandia, 697 
Masaiii. Devi. 35o. 352 f. 

Ma-sati. 2* 11 
Masliliadi. 579. 

MAsiisliata. 803. 

.Mat or nion.isterv of Gurh Angad, 
713. 

Mata Devi. 321. 

Mata Danindari, Sikli fair and 
>liriiie. Moga. Fern/epui. 712 

D 2 
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Miita Sahib Devi, X[otlier nf the 
Khalsa Sikhs, Note 2. 090. 
Mataiigi. Devi. 3b4. 

.Matas. 4S5, 

Miitei-nal uncle, beliefs about. 741. 
/ 4(J. 

.Matlie lagawaii. to eaiieel a 
beti'otlial. 787 8 

Matlis or Xoui reiii|iles. iJSb 
Mati Das Chhibj-a. 0>8. 

Xlatii. 2Si;. 

..Matsya. .‘!ti9 

.Mattri. a ^iiiall 'brine. 0l2. 

.Maiili (la (lliae-a. ^2<.b 
.Maiiluil. S79 ; — sliarIF, bSl. 

.Ma inii, Magiie.sliar .Mahadeii 
Mauryjui (1\ ua'ty, oO. 

-Mawali. a god. 7.'!7. 

Mawi, 40* >. 

Mayan, S19. >d7-.^. 

Ma/liabi Sinuh, 7*M 
Meeea. S74. 

Media, a ineu'Ure. 707. 

Med. r fr. niet/oi. boatman. 17. 
Medium. 198. 

Meeting, oineii', 220 7. 

Megarsus. Sutlej. 4''7. 

MtdnidT. 810. 887 . klndna and 
lana, 82(1. K.'is. 

■Mein- Das. dO.’I 
Mela. I)e\ i. J.'i 1 
Melaii. di (ifii. 401 1. 

Me-lha. urid of Mie. >d. 

.Memorial tablet'. 4(1.'!; — 'lones 
404. 

ilenials' offerings to young- ebild, 
774. 

-Meo. ti24 1 : = iMatsv.i or .Maeilia. 
2(7 

Meuras or .Mewatis, 08.3, 

IMerelu. 462 i. 

Mereiiry. offei-ings to. 729. 
.Me.ssengers of the Imams, 780: of 
the god of death. 845. 
iMi'tempsychosis. 98; Sikh view 
of. 

.Meteor, 129. 

Mel la, Jats, OO-'f. 

Mewat. -52. 

-Mewati, O^o. 

■Mezmi. mask. 471. 

:\liaii. 102. 

Mian Ahmad Sahib. 008. 

Mian Ala Bakhsh Gangobi. 040. 
Mian Bibi. 687. 
iMian Ilayat. 004. 


Mian Mir. 615, 688 -4. 
iMian ilitthu, 027. 
iMian-Miirid. 575. 585-0, 

Xlian iVadda. OlO, 

Xlieban Baba. 592 ; — Kind, 592. 
Mihar Shah Singh. 709. 
Mihiraguia. 89. 

Mihrab. 70.S, 

.Mihtar. 25l’>. 

Xlilap. 804. 

Alilk. tilling on. 28] 8, 

Milky Way, 18:’,. 

.Milni. meeting. 199 . 79:'' 799, 8l9, 
820. 8:10. riuurii \isir, 800. 81.3. 
Mina. 082. 70.5, 

.Mina- 1 lliirmallia. seel, 097 
.Mindlnil I )e-.-i. .881. .8:) 1. 

Mindiding, monasterv at, 74 
Minna. == arata. S95. 

.Mir -A limad K liel. 597, 

Mir 1 labib Shall. 597. 

Mir Ibrahim. 5SO. 

.Mir Kasim. Ma't. 57S. 

.Miraj-itd- 1 )in. S.. 009. 

-Miraii Bill. 892 
-Mir.in Nil II- 1 hi liar. 5:>.5. 

•Mirim .8aliih. 179.021-2 874 
Mil •an Sa\\id Husain. Song of, 
OliO ff. 

.Miran Shall N'fir. 008. 

-Miras ka masla. "law of Inheri- 
tance." 8,s2. 

Alirasan. 20.1. 044; — s. as daiirt'rs, 
919. 

-Mirg mama, a rustoiii at birth. 
772. 

-Mil knla, :!.81 

Mirza and Saliibaii, a version of, 
059 ff. 

Misl. 12 Sikh. 700. 

Nlisls, history of Sikh. 098. 

Misra Jawala Parshad. 088. 

-Mitlia. 028. 

Mitha blicit, 801. 

Miti ■a. a '/mr/im or name-endino’, 

I - ° 

4/ . 

Abdi. attadinient. infatuation. 710. 
Mohkam-ud-Din. .Mian, 028. 
-Mn’inin, 506. 

Mon. Nlolan. 49. 

-Mon. ori.gin.s of the. :1.5. 

.Monday. 242 ; tinhiekv for birth, 

789. 

Mongolia. 8.3. 

Monoliths. 195, 190. 
Montha-Makan. 4.83. 
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Moiitli‘i. 239. 

Moon. 249 : offeriii"^ to. 7.')9 : 

ivorslii]) of. 12t5. 

Momviaii inls'.ioiinrie^i. S9. 

Mom, nionnsti-ry of Xvio-nuipa at. 

To : University. .''O. 

Xfosletn. Letrotlial liy ewlianu'e. 
SI.IS. 

MosleJii. speeial Ijetrotlial oliser- 
Viitn'es 111 Ivatiera. >'^00; 
walpiir. 910; Ijoliani. >12 ; 
Uiiuli (I hell. >12; I'esli.luar, 
>12: Slalkot.912: At toek. > l-> : 
Dera C.liazi Khan. >11; -Miati- 
wali, 911, S13 : Hazara. •’'U. 

813; ( I II jnuiwatla. >12; llo.sli- 
ai'iiur. >12. 

iMosleiu birth oliservanres in 

Kauii'i'ii. 7t)3 : AmritsSi'. /f>4: 
( I It jrat. 7<i4; Siturli-Unsr Pun jab. 
7t)4: Hissfii'. 731 : llelhi. Pi4. 
Moslem bufial fees, >79. 

Moslem eouvei'ts from Hiuiluisin. 

>04. 

Moslem mari'iaoe olisrrt .niees 
anion, O' the .M uli, nn in, olaii Mens. 
Loharit State. >13; .Mens of 
(liir^aoii, >13; ilitliHuimailaii' 
in tViitml Pniijal), >17 ; Dliiiinls 
of Hiizara. >20; .lailuiis. >2il, 
>28; Dliiinils. >21: Patliaiis of 
Abbottabad. >21 

Itloslem niariiao’e observ.iiiees in 
SaiiLffUf 'I’alisll. .liiiil. >14, 
(injrat, -Vote 1. >10; (iu|ran- 
waia, Xote 1. >10. >17. >23, 
Xote B. >3>7 : Manili. Xote 1, 
>10. >21; .Multan, >21. Xote 2. 
>22. >2:); liliakkar. >21. >25. 
Miaiiwali. >21. X'ote A. >3i( ; 
(’hakwal. Xote 1, >21. >22; 

ra'ial). >22. U'esteru Punjab. 
>19; Ha/.ara. >19. >2( : Pesba- 
tvar. >19 ; .Vttock. >19. ,’'21 : 
Attook Tabsil, >20 : Pimb (iheb, 
.>20 ; .fiilliiiulur. >22. X'ote B. 
>30. >37 ; Balmwaljnii . .Xote 1. 
>22. >2.5 : .Maehhka ( Dera (ibazi 
Khan ). >24: Maillol, i. >24 ; 

Hajau]mr. >25 ; Uhakwal labsil. 

.>2;5. Xote P. >27 ; Keroze|uir. 
>25; Sialkot. X'ote 2>. >17. >19. 
.>23 .>24. >20, >3.> : Kamrra. 

Xh)te 3, >17, >3> , Sliakaro'itrli. 
>19. Xote B. >30; ITosbiarpnr. 
>19, >24. S27. 


I Aloslem preufitaiicy rites in the 
i seventh month. .Satwabiii, 759 ; 

I Hit, 700 ; .>at\vansa. 701. 

Moslem jireu'iiaiifv rites in .\nibalu, 

. 7.59; Sirmftr, 7.59; Kanerii. 759 ; 

I Ijinlhiana, <.59; Ba\val|iln(li. 

I 7 ti 0 ; .\faler Kotla. 751 ) : Lahore, 

71 ) 0 ; I’ateb ja iiy. Till). I [ansi. 
Till; .>iis,i, 7 <il ; Robtak. ( 01 ; 

, Pity of Delhi, 7()2 ; Dm.i (Ibazi 
I Khan. 7i)2. 

! Moslem mirserv soiiys, /(5. — 

; sarritiee for snis. ,'s 7 !) ; - x iu’ils, 

i 77> ; — vows, 7>'l 1; — 

Rawat.s, >31 , - ~ Rajputs in 
I rissai-. .>31 . - ((f l)oibi, >01: 

— law on marriage. >04. 

Moslem l)ttililiii<; iisao'es. 9l>.' 
Alosipte. of (lurii Hara'ovitiO. 70o. 
.Mother’s hi-ol her, 740, 

.Mourner, fmirtioii.s of tlie rbief 
Kimlti. >12. 

Mourning’. Hiiidti. .>40, 

.Mrieh li. -4>7. 

.Mrig S.irai. 471 f, 

Mriirshai-. 7<>4. 

,Miil)ai iz Klntn. 532. 
ilultadi. 521. 

Mufti, 501. 

.M iie;5ii deiia. .>7<). 

.Mughal, 5> ; mistonis, 773. 774; 
ini'oads. 493 f ; p.ilaee term.s. 
907: jtroviiiee of .>irliiml. 703; 
■s. 6>3. iliso, 0>i>. 0l-)9, 701. 

. 703 . 

■ Mitvhal .>ahih. Sitltan. 594. 

' Mithiimmad .Vkbar. 533. 

I Mulnammad .\krum, 502. 

' .Miilmmmad .\((il. Qazi. .53.1 
.Miiliammad .Mpl Sahib. 599 
Muhammad .Azam Sli.ali. 504. 
.Muhammad (Ihaiis. Baiuhej-i. 005, 
.Muliaiumad of (llior. t>9 t 
Mithamtnad ITamid-ud- Din Xag- 
aiiri. <^azi. 491. 

Muhammad Ismail, .Maitlavi. tilO. 
i .Mithatmnad .lama!. Hatiz. 533. 
ilithaiiitmid Salih, 499. 

.Muhammad Sliai'if Sahib. 599. 
Muluitiimtid Sitlainntn Klntn, 

Khvvaja, .533. 

Muhammad .>ulainirtu Khan, 

Kltwaja. of Tzauii.sa. 602. 

• Miihaniinaduii betrothul. >02 ; 

htrkv dati's tor. >10 
. .Muhaia.220. 
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iluliiirnim. 742, SO.'', ^ll. >20. 

^lulu 1 4)-i - JaliSinan. aoO. 

^Mulilli .iabaiiiaii, 

,Miilii-iul-l)iii. Kliuaja. 1(0. 
ilnlitadi. •721. 
ilulirasili, 7)01 

.Muln-ii(l-l)in (.'lil^lita 'lirinc ot. 

TfiO, 

Muizzi ColltLie. at I )l'11u. 40.), 
Mujtaliiil. aUl : otiiL’i' of. .)0ri. 
.Miikaiiiia'. .')>2. 

.Milk, It. Cl n\\ II. 7I'>. 

.Miike^liuar. 121 
!Mnklila^e'ai'li. liOO. 
iikli-inaii |:ni. 7 l-I 

iMuklfiwa. S02. >10. >2;:. .'-24. ,>20. 
,>;12. O'Mi, 

iJukr. -ahatioii : -- 'in-. (12. 

Miikta. l( i7 

.Mul. = I’mldi. l.’>( 

.Mill I’adoi. 47)7. 

.Mill Nag'. L-'iO, 

Iklulii. klig'lii. 2,')>. 

.Mula. a chilli ssliu'e licail Ini' not 
liecii |iri)[i«rly .-.liaiicil. 740. 

^lula .Fat', 12. 
iMulii'aiig'iia. 113. 

^[ula Saur, 7100 
.M ula'ant i. .100 

.\| ali'tiiaii. .Multan, ulil names dI. 
4.1 

Mullah. .7til. .774 F. 764. 765. >75. 
.'i77. ,^7.>. ,>70. >',>2, <>.>4. sol ; at 
lietnithiil. .>0^ ; — k wliispec to 
new-biifii chilli. 7t)5. 

-Multan. 4>0, 

M ulu ana. 2l0 
-Mu ill la. 124 

Mfinilau. SiUiskai-. ti.n.'Ufe. =jlian(l. 

755. 004. 

Muiuilikh. 1>2. 

.Munilc-clihiir. innnli-clilior. .>7ti. 
Mfinh chhui-awaii. t'24 ; cliitania, 
,>'2ii . jiitlilaiviia , .>05; ilikhlai. 

^hiiwing' lici- ( hi'iilekj face. ■>1}'. 
Alunli -Malu'sh, 120. 

Muiih boll. 0ti7. 
l\hini, 104. 401. 

Munkiv. 875. 

.Mii(]7nii. detine',1. 570 ; ileiia. 870 
iMttrail All Shah. 551. 

Murila-shn. a class of undlali.--, 

877 . 

Murid, 520. 529, 591, 

-Murji'ite, 50() 


i Mnrliilli.u ..2(0. 

' Mm-shhl. 521. 544. 

I Mnrtaza- >'>hali i. 522 
: Mfi-a Chi-'iiti. 5-20 
1 -Musa Nikka. 501-2, 

I -Miisjilli. 552 ; otterinc- by. 774-5. 

Musan .'sluMi. til i5. 
j .Musaii. !>ayyiil. 546 
I -Mfi-h.i N'ainia. llaja. 140, 27, > 

’ Mu'rozila. -jot; 

! -M ut-^aihli, 6S7. 

.Mytlidlocy. 112 

N. 

N'abha. (02. 

Nail. 200. 212, 

Naiia. 26.S 
Nailanii. 601 ) 

Nailan nr i. a t racl , 51 
Naillia. so;!: ru-.iia, ,>.27. 

Nadir Shall’-. Invasion. 701. 

Nac, 127. 145. 215, 233 4. ;!06. 
400-1. 410. 4.79. 461; Ba.sak, 
1;)2, 144 ; cult, ()6 ; at Ijaliore, 
( 12 : Ilf J’ekha. 475 ; — s, 1 water 
spirits. 147-71; not (■onnected 

with funerals. IJt?. 

Nag- ('hail til. 407. 

Nag- Panchanii. 01.7 
Nag- Worship. 40( i 
Naga. .267, 

Nasia I !ari. 155. 

Nagan. Badi. 166. 16,S. 

Naga -worship, 66. 

Naga)-. llrahinans. 47. 

Nagaria. 707. 

Nagarji. a shrine. .2, >9, 

Nagarjuiia, S2. 

Nagarkoti Devi, 32.7. 

Nagarkotia — .re l)um, 

Nagili. 205. 

Nagi. .Snchenii, 170-1, 

Nagni. 147. 169. 

Nagi-a Jats. 4S. 

Nahas pari. 216, 

Nahanra. 007. 

Nai. .'!9,>. 

Naina Devi. 218. 210, .236, 341, 
694-5. 720. 

' Nairrit. 244. 

■ Naita. •■naming the daj'," 820. 

I Nakkai. (0(. 

; Nakshatras. lunar mansions in 
astrology. 249 f. 741. 784, ,870. 
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Jfakti, cat, 766. 

Nala. hydropatliy. -oO. 

Xalao-arh. (iS3. (iSi: raja of. OSft. 

Nam. -i. -a-iianiika. o9o I). 
Nam-clilii-a. Xaraiii. 9:2. 

Naiiideo. tiS2-3: -deo, -ilevi. .’JiiS, 
Naiiio. of Goil. \voi'']ii[i[ieil. .>9.") I. 
Names, of places. : opjn'o- 

l)rious. cSOfi. 

Nam-i-akha. M.’jd, 

Nam-iTt.s. 910. 

Nana, (17i) : ki' chli.ik. 

Naiiak, Bai)a. .'i.'ilj. 70.") 717): (oiiai. 
G7f) ft'. 71:1. 71.''-9: blrtliplaee of. 

life )jf. (ill); lus ilc'ceialaot'. 
(ISO, d9.'! ; iittifuile lowaual.' 
Nlam. (i.^1 ; attitmle towaril- 
Himluism. la's! : as coiifroller of 
an infectious fever. (194 ; ilei-i 
Viition of name, (>7(1; <'liaiactei 
(i7(). ()77 ; mii'ucles. ()7S-9; his 

7) pilo’j'ima.o'cs. (IIS ; his lictitioii.s 

pilfrriiuag'es. (iSiJ ; elnak, (.)79 : 
reiicliiug's. (179: orium of mime. 
747. 

Naiiaki, ()7(.i. 

Naiiakmata. (lift; -imita. ()S4. 
Naimkpiiiitlii. 707. 

Nanak-piitra. (iS( ). 

Naiiakslialii, rupee struck, 7o3. 
Naiid hill, 370. 

Narnia. 339. 

Naiidhrai'i. 4()(’i. 

Nandi. 11:1. — Kashfir .Mahaileo. 
371. 

Naiilida, 433. 

Naiikana .Saiiih. ()7(i. (179 
Nanwari, 907. 

Nao Nilial Siiicli. 391. 

Naplta. barber (caste l. 4.'i. 

Na(|l. 7)07. 

Nai[sli liandi. Order. 7i47 ff. 

Nar. a caste, 433, 13(1 
Nar. katai. 704. 


Nar Singli. 

176, 

Iss. 

-tOi! ; - - 

Narsins’h. 
Narmla, 369, 
N:irain, 366 f, 

380. 

’ i>'2 f. 



= Nao’. 169 : — Bainfoa, 393. 
Naraiii-lial. 869. 

Nai ii ins. lesser. 433 
Naran jaii. 376. 

Narathe. iiaih-i'itrd. 471. 

Natavaii. 348, 368. 917): — laichhiiii. 
36i'l. 


Naro chorus’, doctrine of Naro. 74. 
Narolia, deofa. 458. 

Narsino-h, 179. 313. 301, ;166 ; 
— Bir. 469 : — cult of, 376 ft ; 
— imas’e of. 715 
Narwa S.lrwa Devi, 333. 

Na/.;i)i iillali. r/eju/. .Vc-s 
Nasii’-ud- Din Sliirani. linani. foil. 
Nasirl.i t'olleo'e. ,it, Didlii. 196 
Nat. 130. 

Nata. caste. 43 

N:tra, betrorlial. .'sii;!. .s;()(;; = i„. 
ti’otlial the cerenionx' is 
893. 

Natal Astrolooy. 741. 

Natapurta. 106. 

Nath. lol. .s(13 ; — sura. .''H 
Narha .8aliil). h.'sd. 

Nationality. Sikh, ajipe.il to senti- 
iiient of. 697. 

N.itt.’i or mltfi. .'s()3. 

-Nature. 115. -worship of. 131, 
Nau-.u'<iZ,'i. 3o9, 6(.)5, 633-3 
Naumasa. .i rite in niiitli iiiontli of 
preg'iiaucy. 7(i3. 

N;iumi. festival. 471 
Nauii. 199. 

Nauni. a jodi'ii. 433. 

Naur. 199 

Naiisimh (>[■ .\;iudlio lirideo’room. 
M )3. 

Nausli7ihi, ordei’. 550. 

Nawuh Daulat Ivliaii. 677 
Nawalii, 436. 

N;iw:ini. a dfiht. 431. 

Nawi. ^O.’i. 

Nava, 107. 

Na/.ar. 3i)9: — u.itiu. 310 
Nazittiia, 709 
Netr = las’, ,'s93. 

Neo'i. 7's6 

Neot:i. -ara. IKtft— 1. sll: — altera 

deal Ii, 801 

Nestoiiaii. a monk, iusti-uetor of 
Sumatikii’ti. 75. 

Newa = 156. 173. 17:1 f: — 

spirit. 170, 

Ntwar, 173 
Next of kin. ''43. 

Ntradar. priuiitivo Buddhist pe- 
I’iod, 70. 

Nianiat-iilhth Sli.ihid, 535. 

Niaz, 813, 8S6, 

Ntclila Ixalaii Daih.lr Sahih, 
Batala. o’uriluara at which four 
fairs :ire held. 71 1. 
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Nirkiiairii's, f).")?. 

Xio-alja. fi / 

Ni^aliia. 5(>iJ 

Nit;aiitliK. (>1<I imiiie uF .laiiiiaiii, 
lot: 

Xigiiila. 

Xilaiiii;'. Tn,'' 

Xihasa. F.‘^3. 

Nikali. ^14. .''1.'^; -kliwaji. 

S'JS. S)}( )— 1 
Xikasl. S14. 

XTla-i'ath. IST, 

Nlin. SSl! . — ki patti I'liakaiia. 

b4>. 

?v iiiiaw af. F«7'J. 

Xiaiay jaiia/ali. ^ 1 -). 

Niinhai-ka. 

Xiniliulla. fairy kini;', .')(i 
Xius-iaer rlielie, 04, 

Xirliliax, ijtid 
Xirja la, JUS 

Xiiiiial (Xizaiii V ildtniiiiiiiis,). 

Xii inabo. 700. 

Xiixaiia. 7ii ; = nii'vriti or miikti. 
107 s 

Xi>bar. >1 (o. 

Xisliaili. u iikixt'd casrc. 41. 

Xi.'»liaii. <)24. 

XisliaiiT, tokrii .''OG-7 ; — raklina. 
X'aliauia. 70(i 
Xiuiidra = iieota. ^44. 

Xiyat kliair. SO.''. slO. 

Xizaiii Dill. Maiilavi. (ilii. 

X'zaiii ii([-l)in. .-Vulia, 491, 494 f. 
Xizainia. 529. 

Xiial Deo. 4t)S. 

Xoali. SS4 

iNoilli, liaiiohtPr-iii-lau or lirlile. 
Sf)4. 

iNoo'i. 4-")7. 

Xolai'. 7t)2. 

Xortl,, 142 

Xoi-rli-ea'lrru Pmi jali. 789 
Xiiiiiaiia .■'liali« ali. -aOCi. 

Xunilier five ni , Sikhism. OyO ; 

luek\ anil unlucky, 222. 224. 

Xi!|itial tire. tlio. 7f>7. 

Xur iliihanimail ilaliarwi, 534. 
X'ur iMohamiiiail Sahih Xoruwala. 
Kli wa ja. 600. 

Xur Shah, 622. 

Xur .Shall Wall. 60.5. 

Xiirya Sicldh. 184. 

Xyayak, Graiith. 110. 

Xyigma-pn, red /I'lmii. 64. 73, 86. 
Xyiingrar. S6. 


o. 

Od. 134 

Ul. a crack. 44.'. 

Oiii maiii jiadiiic hfuii. ex[)laiued, 
.''S. 

Oiiifii.'. 22.1-29 , agricultural, 244 ; 
from mectiiio. 226—7 : in child- 
ren, 746. 

Dmes Ivai im. 499. 

Omphis=:.\mbi, 27 ; id Taxila, 20. 

< )raya ma, .''■44 
Orhna-badal. 905. 

Orra. 205 
O'sadioi. 29. 

O'wal, 105, 

Onr-liousc'. Ol.S, 

Owl. 221. 

O.vvtliron, Xatliroi = Kshatiiya, 
29. 

P. 

Paba'i. 4U4. 

Paehar. betrothal, dharmdi. 7S5; 

takkian di. 7.S6, 7S7 
Pacliliada, wedding customs of. 

.'29. 

Pacliliwa, we>t wind. 129. 

Pai.-hla Devi, 440, 

Padihar, Piirlhar, 47. 

Padinaiii, 7.''4. 

Padmu .Sambliava. 71. 72. 74. 
Pailma|)ani. SO. Si =: Majiijiadma 
or A vaiokiteswara. .SS, 

Padoi, 161. 

Padui. iMul. 45 ( . 

Padshah, 702. 

Pad. 699. 

Pa'el. a child born fed foremost, 

7*54. 

Pagal Paiitli. 126. 

Pag-bhai, 905. 

I’agwar. 905. 

Pahaj. f co-w ife, pahajri. effigy of 
a. S67. 

Pahlauiitlii. first-born, 764. 

Pahul. rite. 695-6, 

Pallid. 904. 

Palml =: amrit saiiskar, 720. 
Pahulia. 706. 

Pail- paiia. 792 ; — gela, 814=:;niiiiii ; 
— a chhoina, 814. 
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I’aira clilidi'iia, SlS. cL pair <;'e]a. 
Paithau = Pini)iraiiiii. :2S. 

Pak-(la iiiimaii (cha^Te wivo). 7 Vn. 
Pakhaii, .'>77. 

Paktyc.s. 1'7, 

Pakwaii s wei-'tiiiear. MIC. 

Pal (.lyiia-^ty, 

Palilaii-laiiio — .'1. aa-Kali, fl.'). 
Palniisliy, 78.‘1. 

Panel), -ayat, 7114-7). 

Panel] Xao-, 145. 

Panel) ]'at)ia. 840 L* 

Pa])el)iik, f^50, S5C, SC|I 70 , !I02 
P:ineli-kalian. — j. 180. 

Pjinehpii'. 195. 

Panelie)) Rinpoebe. 84, .''5. 
Pandava. 131, 404. 

P;i])ilir Shll) Ram Ibis. Xete 'J. 

■7^-2. 

PaniiitiiDiaj’ana. 112. 

Painld. IJliiui. ii, l-OC. 

Pamh'u. 15tii Pnli. 473. 

Pandu, 121. 35.'J, 

Paiid;i^-a. 120, 121; — ufi)) kii Stlian. 

120 , 

Pane Xiio'. 1C7, Ids 
Paua-i. Ruddlii,'])) ii). 07. 

Pan.swal. 21(J. 

Pan! pilii Willi, a'iviua’ natei- to 
di'ijik. to I'lineel a ia.'trothal. 
787. 

Paniliai-, 19iS. 

Panliiyai', 199, 

Panipat, 502: battle of, 702: 

Imam." of. Glfi 
Panj Rii-, 429. 441. 

Piinj is]ii)a))a (wa.~l)iiio of b). 
C97. 

Panj Rl)', 573 

Panjab, I'ite of alm.>--2'i vin,". 712. 
Panpttr, festival. 474. 

Pan jtrai-hia. 707. 

Panjna)i)sb, ti97. 

Pi))ijpi)’i. 121. 

Pantheon, Hindu, 115-16. 

Paon bbaii. ” heavy feet.” ai'iteof 
)iiiil-[)i'etsiianey, 733 , phe]-iia. 
tiuaiii)”' the feet. 7(52. 

Paonta. 6S9. 

Pap. 156, 470 f 
Papa, sin, 107. 

Pa[nii. curse, 199. 

Papuji. 370. 

Para kaun, proi isiou', >19 
Parada, a t)'ibe, 54 
Paraiua, dl):ii'iii'.i, PM. 


Paias Xatb. 101. 114. 

Paras Riiui. 345, olid , cult of, 
379 If. 

Parasiir, /v ■'/>/, 421. 

Piirasbiiri Rra limans, 4t). 

Parbiiti. 121, 916. 

Pareliava. 209 

Paivblia wan. a woman whose 
child has itied within 40 days 
of birth, Ur. .shadow, 748. 
593-4 f, 

Piliet, 204 ; pfrjall. fiai.st, 436. 

Pai liaii. 7is4. 

Pari. 470. = dev. 559. 

Pari l)evi. 324. 

Pai ihai' = Pintiliara, 3t). 

Pai-ind, 204. 

Pariuliw aiiii, >2. 

Paija, 912. 

Parjapat. 326. 

Pai japati, llfiua, (>92. 

Parkarmfni. eiivimiamluilation, 
711. 

Parona. P.. a shawl, >i>7. >32, 

Pai i'ew 1 . 472. 

Parshta, 107. 114 
Piirthian infiueiiee, 33. 

Piirthi viipfi j.i. 472 -3. 

Paiwati. 325. 37.'{ f 
Piisliaj, in Biiliauiilpiir, 217, 
Pashto, >03. 

Pasrur. 70l. 

Pata mania. >14 ; (»• pii-lia utiarna. 
>14. 

PatiiishtA, 912. 

Patak, >51 
Piitan, zioriil. 592. 
f'atliaiikol, liattle of. C99, 7li0. 
Piitliaiis at I’aoiitii. 6s9 ; of Male)- 
Kotla. 703; Saddoziti iuid Kiz- 
zilbasii. 831 ; — of Pesliawar. 
Isa Khel ami Ivohat, >32 11'; 
Wilaviiti. weddino-s aniono-, ,s30. 
I’atliam i. a tract, 5l, 

Paths, seven, 539. 

I’iitlitharwali. Ifevi slii-iiie, 331 
Patiiila. 731. 831. 

Piitka, >99. 

Fiitna. 68<i-7. 

Patnos. 807. 

Piitra |)hei-iia, to change tlie 
stools. >99. 

Patta. money paid by boy's father 
for menials' dues, 897 
Patti. tOl ; Sahib, Sikli shrine, 
Lahore. 712. 

i: 
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Paurava = Poro-', 28. 

Puvaiiii. 120. 

Pei ha, turban, 696. 

I’eclii. a band of silver tinsel over 
the turban. 899. 

Pera. a mess oiiplthi, 797. 

Pei'siau invasion, unrecorded. 2.'). 

8Vr Ii-anlan. 

Pe'^liawar. 679 
Peslikara, 819. 

Petit, intestine, 769. 

Pha”’ali. 8211. 

Phagli. place of origin, 439). 
Phal'Nag. 169. 

Plialgani, 784. 

Phangi. 4,33. 

Pliangni. 214. 

Pliarakna, 2o8 
Pliera. a fee, 814. 

I’lieru, Hhai, 129, 568. 

Pliilovophy, of Jainism, 106. 

Pliirn i, a dance, 919. 

Pliugni. 215 ; Devi, 426. 

Pliid. '■ Mower," 889; bone-'. 850 ; 

clinnna, 838. 

Plifdun Devi, 352. 

Phnlkian States. 70;1 ; Jelira, 707. 
Pliul-patri. fruit and leaves. 887. 
PiiuUak, 127. 

I’liuiigani. l)e\ i. 341 -2. 

I’liungni. Devi, 342 
Phungni, feast. 436. 

P'hur, 23. 

Phuri liana, c.irpet spreading. 
847. 

Piara. 696. 

Picli, loin-clotli, 893. 

Pichcli (‘t), rice water. 750. 
Piehhawan. shadow, 775. 
Pichlilagra. a dish of rice mixed 
with salt. 750. 

Pdiar. or Heliar, god of monas- 
teries. S3. 

Pilpa. See Pipnakh. 

Pimprama, 28. 

Pindas, 840-44 

Pindi. 387 f ; — chlied, cutting up 
the ])inda, 840. 

Pindori, in Gurdaspur, 393. 

Pinds. S56-7 ; — offering of, 

844 ff. 

Pipa Dlnigat, 124, 125. 

Pipal. 136, 138, 910. 

Pipnakh, 200. 

Pir, 221, 507, 590-1. 

Pi.- Adil, 599. 


Pir Aulia Ghori. 534. 

Pir Dalawal Sliah. 606. 

Pir Daiilat Shah, 539. 

Pir Gliiizi Shah, zitiral. 595. 

I’ir Mohka, 616. 

Pir Muhammad Rajan. 501. 

Pir Ramdin. 586-7. 

Pir Sabiip .586. 

Pir Sahihi. 626. 

Pi)- Sa]u]>onwal;i. -idO 
I’ir Sliiih. 551. 

Pii- /aki. i;i7. 

Pii an-i- Pir. 538. 

I’i)'-l)ahin, 9U7. 

Pii hain, the. 779. 

Piridai, 792. 

Pii ifida. 911-2. 

I’ii'-muiidi. 522. 

Pii-^. the five. 572 -3. 

Pirrhi (.'hatid, 682. 7<i5 
l’it;i. spirit. 19l>-200. 

Pitai-, S7 1. 

Pitai-, trous'eati. 899. 

Pitli. a dcofa, 431. 

Pirha tandhiia. 838. 

Pitlii. tinely .gi-ouiid mueh. 797. 
Pitr. 132. 195. 200. 

Piuli (J’ili) Xag, 169. 170. 

I’liigue, rattle, 218. 

I’laitis. l-iastei-ii, 8, Physical di- 
visions of. 9 , Etliuography of, 
10-12; — Western. 15; Ethno- 
gi-aphy of. 17. 

Pliim‘t-wo)-slii]), 126. 

Pol), 239. 

PohDiide. 350. 

Poi'os = PuiD-ava. 28. 

Portents, tiavel. 225. 

Possession, demoniawil, 561. 

Pot hi, 48. 

Pothi-Mala. slii'iiie, 714. 

I’otiiw ai-. 48. 

Poti-a, swaddling clothes, — roll ka 
amir, a gentleman from his 
cradle, 892. 

Potter's wheel worship. 815. 
Prahlad. 36(i. 

Prajapati, 120. 

I’rastliala, an extinct tribe, 54. 
Pratihara, 36 ; Brahman and 
Rsbatriyii. 43. 

Pratiloma marriage, 43. 

Pratima, 112. 

Pratyeka, Buddha. 79. 

Pravaj va. 84. 

Prayers, beneilictory. 784. 
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Pregiiaiicv oL^ei'Viiiice'. Muliani- 
marlaii 759; i-itf'. (Hindu), 
di-d iiiojitli. aiikh -alui. 7.'!1 ; 
tliakui, 7dl : iiiita lioliia 7d'2 : 
otii month sadli ( reliu’ious I, 732 ; 
clilioti i-itaii (religious). 732: 
dtli luimtli. (■hil\v,i 11 . 733 , 7rli 
nioiith. harl rTtaii. 733: kaiiji or 
rit. 7.!4: iiiid-jn-eeiiiniey (adii ■ 
gabli). 733; 7tli iiiontli. dewa 
dliaml. 735: ^fli liumtli. Arli- j 
uahaii. 73(i: Stli monih. .\ih- | 

waiisa. 73)7 : rites miiniie llie ' 
Kakezais {distilh'rs ). i 60 ; j 
Qasahs ( butcliers 1. 7t>o : Arfiius 
( market gardeners). 760: Dliobw | 
(wasliermen ). 7(iO : Hirshki' i 
( watermen ). 760 . Aloslem castes 
in the Xorth Pun jah. 7)i0 . j 
Lalioi'ia Khatris. Xote -1. 7.'!2 : | 
Bniijalii Khatris. Xote 4. / 32 ; > 
Muhammadan SaqqU'. 734. i 

Pregnancy rites ( Hindu ) in Pari.'iiu. ' 
731 : in ( riirdaspur. 731-3-1 . in ' 
Jiiid, 732: III l-'erozepm . 732: . 
ill CeiitiMl Puiijali. 732 , in : 
Suket, State of. Xote 1. 736 : i 
in Jhelum. 733 : in Ra].tn|)ur. 1 
Tahsll. 733 ; in R.uimigar. 734 : 1 
in Lahore. 735 : in .Moiitgoniery. | 
735 ; in Jammu. 735 ; m Am- ■ 
ritsar. 733-34; in (Tiijrauwala. i 
733-34 : in Ba!iawal[mr. 733-34 : ' 
in Fazilkii. 731 , in >Sialkot. j 
731-33-35 ; ill Hosliiarpiir. 731- 
33-34; in Hissar. 731-34; in i 
Tahigaiig, 735 ; in Ha/.ro. 73.5- 
36 ; in Alaiidi. 7.36 ; in Chamlia, , 
733 : in Kaiigra. Xote 1. 7.3''. 

Post-cremation ob.scrvanccs. 846, 

Post-natal festivals. 755; pre- 
c.autions. 749 

Post-ioV.-.v/i cereinoiiies, !'il.'' ; nup- 
tial observances. 822. 

Prera Tot (?). 399. 

Prematui’e birth. Hindu. 73''. 

Preparations foi' deatii. M<).sleni. 
874 

Priest’s wife or prieste'.s. rite- 
performed by. 735. 736. 7. >2 

Prikamma. 238. 

Prikniti = kfilacliar. f.tinlly usage. 
782. 

Prince Khusru. 683 

Prince llah-iis-shaii. (iO!), 

Pritlia, 121. 


j Prithema, 245. 

I Priflii, earth. 19.3. 

I Pritliivishwara. .323. 324 
I I’liyugi. Raja. 128. 

Propo.sal ceremonies. Aloslein, .806. 
I’roverboii treatment of girls. 785. 
P’ro-Yidani, 7.3. 

I’sendo-srieore. 241. 
l^iibliari, ih-nta. 441. 

Pnchli. demand. 819 , — iianka, 
820. 

Piidgala. 107 
Piigwat. !>05. 

Piij. piijilri. tnijera. 1(3.3. 

Piijara. 148. 

i’lijari. 29,3 ff ; castes of. 435. 
I’ujarli. i )evi. .34('. 

Pun. 785-! • . — san (f). 736. 
Pnn-savan. causing a male birth, 
731. Xote 2. 
i’midir, 15 
Punya. 107 

Punwar, 15. 21 ; = Parnmaia. 3ti. 
Panwarwan. 51. 

I’lir.ikli .Sidilh ( 'lianriin j we-natli. 
125 

Pur , 111 Biiagat. 124 
Furaii Mai. .3!>4. 

I’llraiimasi. 245. 

Puriaii bliariiH. 854. 

I’nriticatioii after child-hirth, 753, 
772. 

PiiriHeation after a death. 846, 
860 . 8,85 

Piirwa. Bast wind. 129 
Pntrela. 9o4. 

Piitreta. boy's father or kinsman, 
787. .80.‘J 

Pyre, the (dura), 845 


Q. 

Qadr. -ires, .506. 

(^adiri. .502; shrines, 510 ff 
t^adiri. Sli. Ahd-us-Sahui', 59(). 
(^Ailiria. Order, 538 ff. 

Qaisar 8hah. 551, 

(^aisarslialii. Order, 550. 

(^ilandai-. 494. 531. 543 fl', 619 ; 

— .81iah Sharif, 595. 

Qanun. 506. 

Qarniatian. 489. 5' (7 
(^aiTamite, .507. 
t^a'im, Im.im. 621 
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Qiis^ab. 399 ; betrothals among, 

&30-1; 

Qfi/I. 504. SOS. 816. 8:14. 827, S80, 
.‘'ST. ‘''90 : post of. 490 f. 
gibla. the. SSl. 8S3 ; -i-Alain, 5;lo. 
Qiraniita. 491 ; sr-- " yarmatian." 
(^ivils. .505. 

(^iz/.il-hiish. 553 ; Pathaiis, S08-31. 
(^iil-klnvaiii. SS5. SSS SS9. .^90. 
Qmaii. 778. 830. S74. .'^75. S7<;. 
,''77. s78. S79. .'^sO, SSl. ss3. 
Ss5. S91, 918 

t^iitbs. roul'. at Hi^'iir. 5:>4. .).>9 
<^'utb-u(l-Diu llakhtyar. of [’sli. 
491 492. 


R. 

f>77. 

Riibjmnpa. SO. 

Rariihpal. a goilhng. 4;>2. 

Ra<lha. 370. ■ __ 

Hadha^wanii. foO 
Kafai. 555. 557. 

Jlufi-ush-Shun. Ih inee. 699. 
Raghnnath, 379. 420 . 433. 474. 
485. 

ilao'iiu Ram. il70. 

Kali, oilorina'- to. 739 
Ralihari. 40. 

Rali-ileiia. 9u0. 

Rahil). ('hri--riiiii. 517 
Raliiras, 717. 

Rahit. 717. 

Raliiiiaii Shall, 551. 

Rahtor. Rainileo, 23. 

Ralin. 127 ; wor.sliip of. 74tl. 

Rahn (Kao). Kaiiet. 37. 

Rai-Bhat, 360. 

Rai Boe, 676. 

Rai Bular, 677 : Tahvamli, 676. 
Rai Thaininaii, Bairagi. 670. 
Raikot, 699. 

Raimal. a dfota, 431. 

Rain, 132, 13.3; a — gotl. 146; 
chai'iiis for, 629 ; feast to obtain, 
436. 

Rainbow. 133. 

Rainka. 379. 

Rai-- Sahib, Shaikh, 600. 

Raita, ih-nta, 443. 

Raj Singh of Chamba. 693. 

Raja, (izih boiid of, 256. 

Raja Baba, Divtan, 594. 

Raja Bilim Chand. 689. 


Kajaka (f mason), 43. 

Ra jal-ul-ghaib. 246. 

Raje.shwarl. 426. 

Rajput. 131. 201. 23.0, 692-3, 701 ; 
Bhatti. special customs of, S29 ; 
(’hibh. 78l ; Hindu, 7; and Jats, 
12. 57 ; .Miihamuiadan, hride- 
prii’e among’. S31 
Rakas. 215. 

1 Rakhali. 196. 

I Rakliarjninia. festival, 471. 

I Rifklii (price ol ) ■■ protection.’ 

707. 

Rak liri. 9( If. 

Rakht-hari. -buraiii. clothes- 
<’Mtt illg'. SOI). 

Rakslia. SH. 

Rakslni.sa, 139, 216. 

Raksliini. 214 
Rakta \’i jii. 325. 

Rali wor.sliip. 3>27 8 
Ram. 119. 221 ; name of. wor 
shipped. 395 f. 

Ram Cliandra. 13;5 ; ka-bhagat. 
142. 

Ram Piara. 39i ). 

Ram Rai. 685. 705. 

Ram Raia. sect. 697 
Ram .'•at, 792. 

Ram 'riiiimmaii. ii79, 69''. 

Rama. 8(il. 

Rama f’haiidia. 39ii-7. 
Ramananda, 374, 392 f. 
Kamanamli. 391. 

Ramanuja. 374. 

Hamcliaudra, 367, 370 f. 

Ramdas. (iiirii, 682, 705. 719. 
Ranidasia. 398, 701. 

Kilmdas[)ur ( .•Xinritsar). 682. 
Raniesliwar. 687. 

Ramoaidiia. 706; a Sikh ai/.'-/, 7, 
693. 

Kam-ki-,>;’ao, 142. 

Rani-kiiud. 130. 

Ramocbe. monastery at, 71 ; of 
the Xvigmapa, 73. 

I Rana. 19<! . = SliTn. 59. 
i Ramle[)a, or Hindu widowhood, 

I 8.59. 

i Randol, re-marriage — of a widow, 

I 797). 

Rang- Rangita. 389. 

Rani. 196. 

Raniwal, 692. 

Kaiija De.'. 51. 

Ranjit Deo of Jammu, 693. 
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Ranjit Singli, *391, 692-3. 703. 
Raiilvii, .351. 

Raiipal, a dr-ota, 431. 

Raii. 645. 

Rasalu, 123. 130. 

RaMiiana, bi'ide ]ince, S33 
Ra-'siTlwAlii, 21!». 

Rail], a ti'MCt. .52. 

Ratin', 149: status nf. 42. — 
757. 

Rar-jaii'a. t ittil. 77s. S29. 

Rain. IJalia, - Sliali, 7).')2. 

Rattan (Rata). Haji. 175. 179 
Ratu Nath. IfSl. 

Ratn Pal. 551. 

Ratnajiaiil. S*!, 

Ratua- Sam 111 lava, 7S. 

Rata Saliili. 609. 

Ratwal, sacn'fivy, 918. 

Ravi, rivi'i-, 6SO 
Ravi DS', 'iS3. 

Rawal, a drutn. 431. 

Rawaii. 801. 

Rauaiidi, 58.3. 

Rawiii. a ti'ilial tract, 51 
Ra/rup'a. 540. 

Razzaf, a tribal area, 53. 

Reliai n. 212. 

Relics. \\i)r.slii[i nf. 102. 

Reliitiims house decuratioim, 915. 
Reota. 784. 

Rejiublic.s. in Buddliist times. 2*). 
Rcsha. a 431. 

Rewal, a (lliehii sept. 49 
Rhvidi. 474. 

Rikhi. 4l.ll. 

Rirku, de'd'i. 458. 

Risabha. .‘!ti9. 

Risliabnatli. 101. 

Rihliet. 217. 

Rishi, 82: — in Kiilu. 420. 

Rit, marriage. 796 : rite, 731 : pi 
— an, 732 11 = I'anj/. <34. 

Ritual marriao-e in the hills. 797. 
Riza. 831. 

Rode Shah. 608. 

Rohar. 22. 

Rohni. 784. 

Rojina. ratihcatiou (I I'r. mkud. to 
restrain, so to clinch) : the .g’irl s 
father sends a barber to the 1 
liov’s village, and if matters are 
satisfactory he pnt.s a ring or a 
rupee into the boy's hand, 892. 
Ropna. defined. 786. 803. 

Ror, 13 : - s, 790. 


Roi-i Sahib. 679. 

Ro.saries. Hindu. 280-1 : iIo.slem, 
629 : Sikh. 708. 

Rosliani, fair, 538. 

Roshauia. sect, 496. 516. 
Ro-.haii-nd-Daula. 529. 

Radar. 74.5. 

Riidra. s(i III jii adiT I/It. 37.'). 

Rail rilana. 88.5. 

; Rukiiiani. 80l, 

I Rnkn-i Alani of .Multan. 493. 
j Rukn-ud-Dlii. Imani Malnli. 495 ; 
! <)a/.i. 679. 

Ruiui Khel. 579. 

Rii-nmii.ai. 8;l:i 

Rllpar. <i99: X.aw.ib ul. 6>9. 

Riis.,ia. 67'' >7. 

Ru'tuiii. 21. 22. 

Rufi niatuli. 795. 


s. 

18a adai. Hara. 557. 

Sa'ad-ud-l)iii. .•Vkhfind. 595. 
.8a-bdag. local deities. 77. 83. 
.8abir. 529. 

; Sabina, 529. 

I Sacha sauda. 719 
; Sachi. 8*01. 

! Sachni = barl. 815. 

S.n-rainental character of Hindu 
, marriage. 79.'). 

■ Saci itice. 3*.>9 : of first-born. 743 ; 
of a fowl. 81)9 , of goat. 742. 769, 
781, 8 . 50 ; liuman. in Lahul. 91. 
Sacrificing water. 818 
Sad:i X'and, 179. 

Saddozai. 808. 

Sadh ("half’’), a rite in nn'd- 
])i'egnaiicv. 732. 

Sadliar, '■ seven thing's," in the 
seventh month of pregnancy, 
7*)6 ; a present of vegetables. Ac., 
762. 

Sadhaura. lilM). 699. 

Sadh-nnirgi, 103. 

Sadh-Sjangat. good coiupanioiiship, 
716. 

Sadhu. Jain. 104. 

Sadr. 501 : — s. of ,\khar, 499. 
Sadr Jahan, 501. 644. 

Sadr-nd-l)in .Maleri. 547. ll44. 
Sadrel, di'ofn. 158. 

Sacr. fair. 360 f; snji. 472 f. 
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SaFar. Ml! 1-1 1 
Saili'nn, 7011. 

Sau' = u ala wail, vesretaLles, 

71M. 

Saaai. betriitlial, 7H(), 801. Wl3 ; 
tlie cereiiiniiy of hetrotlial. <r. 
until. S1I2. 

Salia rliiti hi. 7!>7. 

Sa liara 11 1 ) 111 '- Jhu'ia. 

Sail den. 1:27. 1:21'. 

Sahib Siiiyli. (ledi. lO:!, Xote 3. 
li'.l-'i . 

Sail ill- i-Za man. oH'J 
Saliu. '• gentle. 57. 

Sa id Halim. Knkhai'i. Shah. .')!>''. 
Said Karam, 577. 

Saidjmi'. ^aek nF, (17!). 

Sail .\li. zii'iiif, •j'!*. 

Sait’abad. dt,''. 

Sain ilviiii'tv. .'idl 
Saiiibhanti, 30.''. 

Saint'. Cliishei. •'rifi. 5:10-1. 

Saii'i, |ij'!neipality of, 401 
Suii'indhras. 53. 

Saiyid. 1SI5. 

Saiyad-ka-than. 105. 

Saja. first day, 471. 

Sapilif. Baba, 5!i4. 

Sa jan. Shii ikh. 37.' 

Sai ja, 0i yl. 

Sak.i. 34, 45. 

Saklii. -cli, 0u7. 

Saklii Habib. 5!i3 
Sakhi Sarwar, 130. 133. 3Si. 07 .'’ ; 
cult (it. 5ti() ff 

Sakti. I'll, 03 ; Buddha, 68 = i/inn, 
73: 1 Inrje-p'ae'nio. 77), 70; t'f. 

.V'ahikile'M ani. S3 
Sakiilya. 783. 

Sakyii. 85. 

Sak\ ainiiiii. 7'J, 7.', SO. 

Sakya-|ia. 74. 

Salaiii karaai. 833. 

Salar ila'sud Ghazi. 634. 

Salai- (^'aniai'-tid-l )iii of Iraq. 630. 
iSalbiilian. 300. 

Salhor. a feast. 4:1.'. 471 f 
Salig Raiu, 377. 

Saligram. 390. 

Sali^'allana, 134. 

Saloiiii, a fair. ;5ti3. 

Salt Kange. 18 = Siiighajinra. 33. 
Salfi arta. 815. 

Salur. 687. 

Sam. 21, 33. 

Saniadlns, 386 f 


Saniaua. dS,' 

Saiiianta-bliadra. '0. 

Saniai asarana. 113 
Saiiibatsari sliradh'. .Sd'l 
Sanibegi. Samegi, lof. 

Sanbhal likejna, .'11. 

Saniin, 110. 

.''amjnin. 1(18. 

Sanimi, a dance of women, OlO. 
Sanio'a, sweetmeat. 730. 

Satiisarin. 107. 

.'amiidu'hata. 110. 

Sanivara. Ill, 

Saiiiye. moua.stei-y at, 71. of the 
Xyigma|)a. 73. 

Sanaka. 3( 3, 

Sanblial. siqiport or jiledge. 8ll. 
Sanctuary and fair of GiiruHar 
(iobiiul at i'anir. Ferozejmr, 713. 
Sa nda, 761 1. 

, Sandal, l.«3 
: Sandal, rikhi. 431. 

' Sandeo. ilmfn. 443. 

! Sandhari. Sl3 
.Sandhola Nag', l.il, 
i Sandilya. 113. 

■ Sandla. 31l>, 

■ Sang. 560. 

I Saiigal, 140. 

Sangaldi)). .8ialkot, 135. 

■ Sangat. 686-7; (Sikh congrega- 

tion ). 67.'. 

, Sangdus, 77. 

Sanglia. 

, Sangtia, 683. 

Sankhani. 784. 

Saniasi, 330, tllid 
! Sanirhar, 136, 137. 

' Sank, 323 
1 Saukal Raja, 33. 

Sankararharya. 373 
. Sankliaiii. 7.84, 

Sankhya, 106. 

' Sansar ( 'hand = Chandra Gujita, 

' Sansar Sain. ,364. 

,Sansara, lOS. 

, Sansi, rite of friendship, 905. 
.Manskara. cremation. 846 ; — s, 
103. 

Santokh, contentment. 716. 
Sanwal-.shahi. 700. 3,80. 

' Sanyasi. 60. 

; Sapadalaksha = Siwalik, ipv. 

Saqi. cup-bearer, 522. 

Sar Prikarai Faqir, 587. 
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iSarad, Saraswati, 172. 

Saraila, 418. 

Saraj (Seoraj ), 8c8 ; (Kulii), 422; 

Iniiei’. land woi-sliip in, 4o7. 
.Saraogi (Sewak), 4H : =sikJi(i). 

99 ; ainuiig .laiiis. 104, 105, 114. 
Sanahwati, 21(). 322, 325, 8(>9. 
.Sarbala, bi'idctjrodui, 793. 799. Sl3; 

Shabbala. 815. 821. 

Sar bokhadi. 740. 

.'^ai'daii. '>liii'dan, 7/4. 

.Sai-illia, 850. 

Sanika. 8o0. 
iSai'eli, di'agoii, 15ti. 

S.arma, Scla/oi nf Xviu'iiiapa. /4 
.''arnikaul. 43)3. 

SaiNuban. 400 
Sai'.'ut. lira limans. 119. 

.Sar.-'iiti, 13)5. 

Saruii Da'-. Uliai, 714. 

Hai'wardin. ziurnt. 588. 

Sarw aria, .‘/lid, 

Sarwat K-liaXa, 70(1. 

Sar. 258. 

Sat Xariliiis. 3)(i(;. 

Sat aaiiif, rDiiiiuiiiv dF liolv luoii. 
716. 

Sat Suliagan ka kuuda. 816. 
/Satariii, 17tli day after a deatli, 
801. 

Satarnaii ; — lnvlii. 

Satlii = chhatlii, 752. 

Satlioi'a. So2. 

Satkura, 824-5. 

Sat!. Fern. ; Natu. iii.. 200, 201. 
404. 682 ; •‘faithful,’ 325; 

(dujarij, 534 ; pillar.s, 19(> ; 
Wife of Sankara. 373. 

Satia, >)atia = .'swastika. Olti. 
Sat-nanii. sect. 852. 

.8atsaroch, 800. 

S;it-sira = inuhi, /y.r.. 74f). 

Sattar )Shah (lhazi.Pir, 596. 
Sattowara. 825. 

Sattvani. 64. 

Satiirdsiy. 2,)7. 

Saturn, 240. 739. 

Satvata, 367. 

.Satw allin, 759. 

Sat wan, seventh day observance 
after a birtli. 752. 

Satwansa. - -!. /61. 

Satwara. sathura. = miiklawa. 

824-5. 833. 

Saukan mora. '202. 

Sanra. — jiatia. 123 


Sauvira, an extinct tribe, 54. 
Sawal, request. 804. 

Sawaii. 149, 233, 240, 788 ; swing- 
ing in. .397. 

Sawan = niatlie lagilwan, 787. 
Sauani, 735. 

Sawant. 221. 

Saw era i. ISO. 

Sava, 252. 

.Savviil, "203. 399, 579 If , !s05. >12- 
831 . = Sliahiil. 327 ; — Ishaq, 

5.''.5 . — Ivablr. t)21 ; - .Mahnunl. 

620; — .Muhainniad. 53)S-9. 
Sayyid-s. 25i!. 

Sazindah-i-.Mah , moon -maker, 

58.) 

Scarcity. 1.32. 13.‘), 

Scicin’c of unlucky tiiucs. 243). 
ISfctarial marks. 1109. 

Sects, .lain. 113; 72. of Islftni, 
5( )2 

Seja, >57. >tiO. >62. 

Scia, 898. 

8eli, 391. 

Sen I )evi. 3)31. 

Sena. 113). 

Sengi, dciiion. 4(.)4. 

Senr or Sain, 787. 

Sera. 85, 899. 

Ses (.Sliesh f) X.ag. lG(i. 

Seven patlis, the. 539. 

Sevviik, 4t>. 389. 

Sewal. 898, 899. The boy's or 
gild's mother jiicks up her 
jietticoiit and touches in's bodj" 
all over u ith it. 

Se.x. determination of. 761 ; in 
trees. /41. 

, Sgoh. f»‘^tival. 4/2. 

.Shah llarat-i, 806. 809-811, >12- 
833, 886. 

Shadi =: circumcision, 77!i ; (lliare 
I ki. (iurki, Tage ki, 829. 
i Shadi Khan, 618. 

’ .Shadi. martvr, shrine of. 7>1. 

\ Sliafian tenets, 503. 

; Shagun. 786. 787-S(2, 803. 

I Shah, a title, 709-10 ; Abdul Aziz, 
! 627 : Abulia Xainazi. 598 ; 

.Vhmad Chishti, 537 ; AH iMu- 
hammad Husain, ()05 ; lladr 
Divvan, 624 ; Illtik. Rosai, 529, 
530 ; Bilawal, 542 ; Chaud, 551 ; 
Chiragh. .543 ; Cdiokha, Sayvid 
Akbar .\li, 53>6-7 ; Daula, 

630 ft'.; Dnjan, 547: Ibrahim, 
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-iihii/. 579. l?>iiiail Saliili. 59( ; 
Jaliaii. 4!*S, 5UL .542. (ir-J5 ; 
Jauial. 542 : (fadin'. 542 ; Ju- 
iiaiil. 525; Mai|liriL 593 ; ilaq- 
suil. 593 ; Molikaiii, linjta of. 
533 . 4fnliai]inia(l ( > liaii.s. .542-3 : 
^ia/ Aliinail, 491 . (^ 111110 .^. .542 ; 
Kahiiia. 323; Katiiiiainllali Shall. 
533 ; Ka/.a, 512; Sadi -nd- 1 )iii. 
302 ; Shaiii'. 303 ; Sharif, 
(^•ahtiidai , 59.5 ; .Soiidlia. .532 ; 
.''iihuiiiaii. Khvvaja. 491; \Vala- 
vat. 532 . \\ ila\at, ii2 1 
Shahaljad. 399. 

Shah-i-Larif Harri. 13o 
Shahaiia. IJaha, 390 
Slialihala Si‘,' ^arhalfi. 

Shall hti/-i-(^»alandan. .543. 

Shahid. 203. .327. 622. 324. 7ol. 

707 . fhuij. 713. ilard. 3l.n. 
Sliahnun. 204. 

Shaikh. 520-2 ; a urade. 539, 549, 
555. rj' 590 ; Al.idulla, Mian. 
504, C'hilli, 32G ; Fai/.i. 501; 
Hakim, 547; Malimfid. .5.32: 
-M uhaiiimad, 504; — -Bakii, ih. : 
..Musa, 543 ; Xizani. .503; 
(^lU'ai'he', S31 ; .Sadr Jahan. 
759 ; Sajaii. Thag, 373 
Shaikh-ul-.Vlnnacl. fainilv of. 70l. 
Shaikh-ul- l^lfuii, 492. 

Sliaikli Yusuf. 593 ; Zakaria. .502 ; 

ZaiiiSii. 5' i2. 

Sliaik!i,ha, 111. 

Shuil. a stouo rniqik'. 1.3 j 
Shaifaii. 559, 

Shaiva, and Yaishnavu. 259 
Sliai\'i>iii. 2>.3 ff . ’raiitnc, ■'~2 
Shaiva. S40 

Shakadvijii Brahiiiaii'. 4.5. 43 
Shakaii. 217. 

Shakh... 912, 

.''hakti. 2.59, 3.72 . l)o\ i. 3.31 
Shali, a .lat ijrif. .351, 

.Shalvi. 311. 

Sham Das, — ji, 3''.'' t 
Shamanism. 3 1. 3.2. 

Shamji, 120. 

Shams Khan. Mughal faujdar. 
699. 

Sham.Nhaii. .‘^37 ; IJiiit. .377 
Sham^heri Mahadoo. 273. 

Shamsi Tillab. 54)1. 

Shams-ud-Din, 542 ; 'rabi-I/.i. 544, 
545-3; Turk, 320. 

Shan, 793. 


Shaiid. 435 ; .34.). 

Shaiiei. ilet'tii. 447. 

.'^haiieti. ih'utd, 447. 

.Sliaiig (,9iul, (Ipdl'i. 112. 

Shaiighai i. 4.33.. 

Shaiikara Devi. 354. 

Shaiikliu Xao-. Ill'S-!), 

' Shiiiifi. 714, 717. S70 . — haivaii, 
4.36 

Sliaraf-iiil- Din. lifi .Mi (Jalandar. 

3,19; Shah, ini' 

I^harali 1 li'o. 43 . . 

Sharfi klmi-i. M Ilf 
Shai gall, a th’ii/a. 1.31 . 

Shaishai. a Niig. 137, liiS. 

' .''hai vaii Xag, 162 
Sha-tra''. 71.5. 7i' 1 5, 71)9-S()1. 

!»17. 

Shattaria. Qadiiia. 542. 

.'^heup. wild, in hahul. 96. 

Sheo Naraiii. R. R. Painiit. 6!)li 
Slier -.Miihaiiimad (ihiizi. 593 ; 
Shah. I’i05 ; Shah Sur. 626: 
-dahan, 913, 

, Sheri = .saer. 7 ./ 474 

Shei kot, Mahadeo, 277 
Shesh Nag. 154, l!*!, 317-8 
I Shi’a. 143, 574 if. 586 ; rosaries of. 
629. 

Shi ite. Tiaws, 506 
Shib, 916 
Shikari Devi, 426. 

Shila asthajiiin, 911. 

Shiinlas.ui. Devi, 302. 

Shin(s). cannibtili''m among, 25,= 
China f, 53 : = liana. 59. 

Shir, ({rota, 45^. 

Shirgan (Sargun) Nag, 169, 
170. 

Shirini khuri. '.weet-eatiiig, S09. 
Shiv Nat,li, 657. 

Shiva, 80. 119, 132, 259, 260 ff, 
273 f, 35S. 373 f, 401, 419, 
120, 740, 870 ; hhumi, 130 : 
wor.-,liip of, 31. 

Shivala. 259, 283 ff ; in Karniil, 
283. 

Sliivanath. 387-8, 

Sliivi, 55. 

' Shivkanji, 387. 

Shogii, dt'otn, 469. 

Shop and out-hon..'es, 917. 

Slior, Shorkot. Shibipura, 29. 

Sliri Badat, 357. 

I .Sbri Bai, goddess, 357. 

, .Slirigul, '290 ff. 
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Shrine, in memoryof Guru Xanak's 
marriage, 711; — s, 197-8; 
aspects of, 193 ; Chisliti, 530-1 ; 
hypaethral, 534. 

Shringa, riahi, 422, 423, 424. 

Shroud ceremonies. 878, 

Shubh. a deotu. 431. 

Slmdani, 55. 

Shudhi, purification. 858. 

Sluidnama, 833. 

Sliujal-pur, near Dacca, fi84. 

Sliukai-. dusri, 354. 

Shukar, Venus, 128. 

Shnkarana. 810. 

Sliuma. a feast, 888. 

Shumshan blifinii. 8.)9. 

Sliyaiii Deo, 468. 

.Sial, 124; Chela sejit of, 503. 

Sial sing, 253. 

Sialkot, 125, 127, 504 ; sclioo a 
497. 

Sian figure (Radliiki), 915. 

Siana, " cunning, ’ a wizard. 738. 

Siapa. niouriiiug, 846-7. 

Siar, 48. 

Sich'en-tsogcli'en, mon.asterv at. 

Sidala. Deri, .354. 

Siddli. Sidh, 278 ft, 401 ; Cliauriisi 
440. 

Sidh Auuiiia, a book. 698. Note 4. 

Siddh, Bairag Lok, 264. 

Sidha. 902. 

Sidin’, a dance. 919, 920. 

Sidi Maula, 492. 

Sihra, a marriage song, 822. 

Sihra bandlina. to tie on the chaplet 
of flowers, 817. 

Sika Ram, 577. 

Sikh, 389 ; a belief, 258 ; Initiates 
(first five), 697 ; temple in 
Lahore (Clumianl, 714; water- 
men, 317 ; war with Mughal 
court, 683-701 ; — s in Mandi, 

■' — s in Kangra and Chaniba, 
092 ; later incursions into the 
hills, 692 ; fiscal system, 682 ; 
Note 2, 683, 693 ; the five K's, 
695 ; attitude to Hindu cults, 
♦i94 ; Khalsa sect instituted, 695 ; 
Pahul rite, 696 ; women, Xote 
-> 696, 697 ; Expiation of infan- 
ticide, 696 ; development of war- 
like character, 684 ; schisms, 
686 ; relations with Hill states, 
688 ; watchwords, 698 ; coinage, 
i’S 


I 702 ; inscriptions on. 703 ; 
regime, 704 ; and government, 
704 ; — s, disruption of, 700 ; 
tiunsition from theocracy to 
monarchy, 678 ; sects (1) the 
Tat Khalsa, (2) the Bandai ; 
coid’ederacies. 706 ; I feliras or 
cam])s. 707 ; misls. 706 ; terri- 
torial divisions, 707 ; taxation. 
707 ; military resource.s. 707 ; 
(juoits. 708; rosarie.s, 70^ ; Art. 
1.. 708 ; f)luc dress, 709 ; slirine.s, 

I 710; shrines in hilD, Ii92 ; 

I .shrines in Gurdaspur. 711 ; 

shrines in Ferozepiir. 712 ; ideals. 

I 716 ; pliilosophy . 717 ; military 
charact(;r. origin of. 719; Dais 
or armies (1) Budha (or 
veteran). (2) 3’aru, or Youno-. 
701 ; view of Tran.smigration, 
720; Conception of l.tivinity, 
720 ; definition of Khalsa. 720 ; 
— s in Chaniha, 693 ; pilgrim’s 
itiiiemry to S. India and Ceylon, 
ii,''7 ; rule ill t\ulu. 6y2 ; temples 
in S. India, 687 ; Bliatra. 687 , 
Manjlii, 707 ; iMalwai, 7()7 ; — s 
as mercenaries, 69.S ; 844 ; ism. 
e.x tension of, 686 ; recluses. 
681 ; beliefs. 682 ; reformers, 
682; ]')ecalogue discovered, 
682 ; Buddhist predeces.sors of 
— '/cre.y, 66. 

Sikiii, 709 ; a tithe, 683. 

Sikhin. 78. 

Sikhism. 676 ff. 

Sil. essence. 716. 

Simanat (y), 735. 

Simdi, = kurram, 897. 

Simlia, 113. 

Simjor, contiguity (t), — U hi, ddrl. 
kinslii]) founded on a common 
Itoundary. 893. 

Simla Hills, 197. 

Simlasan. 336. 

Siinnk, 258. 

Sindha. 181. 

Sindhu, .54, 283. 

Sindhu Bir, 316 ff, 645. 

Sindlin, Jats. 193. 

Sin-dje, 83. 

Singa, ridii, 422. 

Singh (lion) adoption of title by 
Sikhs, 695, 709-10 ; = snake 
god, 143 ; *198-9. 

Singha, 172. 


F 
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Singhn|iui':i. = Salt [{aiigc. o'2 

Sinulia'aii i K'l i, -''S. i 

Sinaiipui ia, TOO 

SlllL'"'. 41*1 1 

Sip J >ei 4ti7 

Sijii. tail at. 4<)l 

Si|nii-. c/*' iii'i. t* *1 

Sinti, .‘j-lii 

.''ir LTiiil'li. ]iiai-)aa”'('. Tinl. 

Sit Jim. lirail tniichiim’. ■''Ul 
Sir wfiina kmari. >17, >10. 

Sirai .M.aii^ha tSikli teinjiU' atiii 
fail ), 714 

Sii'lijiiil, 7)* 1 1. liliO /O, , hattli- lit. 
7*1.: 

Sii ial. 1 77) . ( 'liliai i_\ fil 
Sir-ka|i, 124, Kaja. IMl 
Sii kaji Shall. 022 
Siniifir. *;01. 000. 702 OO. 

Sit iiiMfi. .'I* >2 
Sir-~ukli, 12'1. 

Sivaiit, rite in 'i\tli iiioiitli ol 
]ii minaiK.-y. 741 

Si'tri s siiH. 121* 

Sita, 4.7* h >< )1 
Sitahi. 41> ; I h-\ 1 . .'<7)0 ft 
Sitlini. iii'uli . >1* h 
Sit la. >*;.", 

Sitlii MalifiiU'd. .'122 
Sit ii. 4* )4 ff, 

Siwalik = Sapaclalakslia. 22. 47 
raja^ of, 24, : Gui jafii.-' of. il7 
Si- Yiilaiii. Va ji ii-[)Ufba. 7il. 

Siyar. = SitaLittlnii-. 3.')1. 
Sk.nidila. 114 
Snake, uoi ^liiji. 144.. 

Sneezing, oinoii'. 221 
Soilhi K liatiaS. 0>2 ; — :• ol Ainind- 
pnr. 004 

Smllii Sultan. 0>;! 
iSoau Najr. 14.0 

Soliao'. Ool. 704; -- nt.ii'iia. >44; 

U'la^-' wiiitlrt' tiiul a nost'-riiio-. 

"04. 

Soliiila. 717. 

Solian silira. a gailainl ot Howe -s. 
>17. 

Soliai'ui. S.50. >.7.'3~i> 
iSohla. eulno-j, 750, 

Solira. 7>7. 

Solauki = C)ialukya. 30, 

Solono. day. 01.5. 

Soman. 700. 

Snna. tigufo. 915. 
vSondlia. S5S. 

Sundhia, = da'Uthaii. 7-52 


Soiidip, il"7. 

SoplirtO'. ."la ulih nt i. 2" 

Sottir. = ..-nak<‘, -1* *< • 

Soul li-easiei II I’linjal). 7''*i. ''*-*•1. 
> 1*1 

Soiit li -« e-t I’nnjah, 7>7 "1*4 
.Sotaiii, = i'l'i. >>0. and j'i >n , "i'., 

.Spatdt. u hitc crystal, li*" 

Sjdn Guild. 5"ii 

Spirit . ii flcr dca t ii . 2r 1 , gU.'i , 

and uitidics. 2*1*1 ;<iii eaith,2*.i7 
S[i:i It'. Ii5. ll*!* . Xlu'h.in h. licfs in. 
.htW I 

."pm. l.nddlii'in in. *.7. 

.Sri ( 'iialda, -O )" (1. 

Sn ('hand, lifdia. 7]l>. 712 
.Sfi I lohi >a 1 1 di, nia nd ir.( i urda'pur. 
71*1 

Si 1 Guiliar .Sahih. Sikh niaiidir. 

tank and fairal I’ci o/epiir. 714 
Si 1 (iirdhttri .li, ,'hrinc. 4i>0 
.Sri Kliaiid .M ahftdcva. 2*' 1 
.Sri Klin. 171 
.Si i Soha Nath. 2i'.0 
Srividya. 42* i 

St hail, id ( i urn 1 1 ai irot i nd. 7 1 2 
.Stlit'tii.ck a 7i'i, l*l4 
Stai". 'i.-cinL’’ the. alter a l.irth, 
< < .' * 4. 

.■"tatii' id ho'tage.', Noti- 0, ri>5 
Sthat ira. "2 
Sti.iif .\gc, 10 
Structure ol hoii'c. 01 I 
.Sfibtd, 7,11] 

.Stildia, o.xcliange of pre'cnt.s, 702 
Siibhadra, ii'.*7, 

.'^ilbnii.iitaiic. Kasterr., Etlino- 
urajihv id. 47 ; Western, Ktlim,- 
gra phy of, S 
Such, puritv, 711'. 

.Suclia Singh. Note 1. 707 
.Sudak ka khana, 77*1 
Sudliariiuiii, 111 

Sitdia, occupatioiij. 44; caste 
marks lor, 0(11*. 

.Sid, \\ Old," 517. 

.Sufaidah wala Baba, -75,,,/. 595 
Siifed Koh. 577. 

Sufi. 51)2; literature. 522-3- orders 
54*) tt. 542. 

SuHisiii. 502. 

Suliacr-patttiri. >00 ; utarna, S44. 
Suhao-piira. S2< 

Sitltarwardi. 6-4() , Qadiri. 542; 
Order, 544 ft. 
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Suhliat. 

Sulii.Ti. yo7, 

Siikarohakia misl, 693. 

Snlaiinan. 129. 

Sultan G)ia/.i. Miau. u9o 
Sultan llifaliiin. 529 
Su'taui. 56ti. 

^uiniilia. 32 . 1 , 

Sini. iiilenni;'' tu. < 39 ; symbol. 

91'^; loni|)lo ol, tb9 . wof^hil'. 
1 -’.; 

Saiiai. il'.i. 

.''ini' 'ai'-Sliab i.i. i I' • 

.'Ml ... la.t . 2 1.'^. 2-1. 1, 2 11 . 2.'.T. 2,-)-. :!.52 
Suu'liaii. Kam. 125. 

'Iiii9i-lain;i. 9< Hi 
Siuiiiat. ;i21. I I 

.''i.uiii. 5Si! . (iiicti'iiiu,'. 'll.). fo<a- 
n,.'. ii29. 

Siuy. ata. 63 

S tpcrst it ions, aiificiiltural. 21S et 
tninor, 221 , aliout dwell- 
ing'. 910 
.''.luik S92 
''111 ail. 177. 1 1 ^ 

Siifiij. 765: Deota. 193. Kuud. 

-103 : Niii'aiu, 12-1. 

Suf.ij. Util). 1 . 393. 

.''lira i)ial, 4.')1 
^urau jit. 220. 

•'uraseuti. 26 
Surat. il>7. 

Sufil. Serai. 192 
Srirjaii. IT.') 

Sin jila. 1'^.). 

-tii't I i and. .')S5. 

Suiarbaiidli, 13.)-6. 

.'' 11 ! liaukal. -l.l.l. 

Suti a. tliread. 75il. 

Svei.idviiia. 367. 36S. 
iSw abi 3 all'll. S32. 

Swaiiii Dyfil, fair. 277, 

.''v\ anil- I'Tarrrika. .->2.>. 

Saarsra. S41 

Swa'tika. 65 ; — boil. 61 ; on 

1 ou'es, 916, 91.'^. 

Swat. 56. 

Suati. .591, .)9.). 7S4. 

Swayas. 717, 

'Sweaiiuti’ frieiidsliip. 904. 

wetaiiibara. ltli>. 104. 10*5. 11.1, 

'll wiiiii'nio’, at ietes. .19/. 
j^ivAdva'la. 107. 

...HA.'aiia, 23i! ; — s, or wizards. 73S. 
y;J lliet. 6S7. 

■Tmboli'Ui. ill building rites. 912. 


T. 

'rabii'. 230 rt. 

’I'.ldi.l. .iriiilet. '99. 

'I'.ifuri. .540. 

’ragadliri. a ihre.ul, 753. /5ii. 

'raliir Itainl.iui. 541. 

Talili Salilb, m.iiidir.it Fer. ./ejmr. 
710 

Taliur. talifir = (■ireu!ii..’:'ii .ii, 77.S. 
'ralit-iil-haii.ik. SI.'. 

Taj-ud-l Oil. Shaikh. 5ii2, 533). 
Taj-al-.VritTii. 50‘_>. 

'rakan. Tiik.iii. a |iriivinee of 
\ k'deo. 4tL 
Takbir. 76 k 

'I'aklir. 19 1, ••throne." '22; — 
ii'ielua : — jaini. s32. 

'I’akia .Maliaiidri. and — wali 
'liriiio. .595. 

Takk.i. 17. 

Takk). or 'Iftklilau .li ]iacliar, 
7.'6. 

'rakohik. Xa-. 151. 

I Takra'i NS'a'. 16S--9 
: Tala. rite. 1 he, 135. 

'I'alikot. Iiattle of. 6, '7 
Talli. ])aua. 91.15. 

Tiilwaiidi. birtli-plare oi Guru 
Xaiuik. i>76. 

T.tiualii. 1 ite observed three 
montli' after a death. S,'6. 
raiiibol = iieola, 814. 

Tatiibi't Sahib. 713. 

, Taiiiillii. Hay.ufriva. 77 
'■ ’I'anawali, 595. 

'I'aiik. 40. 

•'Tank of tire Guru" fair at 
Khii'ii Kolia, 712. 

Taiitra. Yoo-achara. 71, 73. 
Taiitri'iii, 79. .fd. 

I'aiitrists. 68. 

! Tanjur, 'i'l. 

1 T:)' i-i'iii. 61. 62, 

I Ta a, 113. 

I Tajias, 109. 110. 184. 

' Ta|itesliar iMaliadeo. 269. 
j Tara. 71, ih29, 325: the helper, 
.'1 ; the 21 Taras. 82 = Ganbo- 
chhaa'-du gba. Yc.. 93 ; Devi, 
42t> ; Devi, of Tarab. 1)57. 

I Tara Xath, 358. 

Tarasga. a thread, 753. 

1 Tarain saja. first ilagh. 474. 
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Tar.iii Iiiiaiii. li' 'I 
Tara r. a t ; arr.i . -il 
Tai rlaa = laik'lMai. 

Tanr. 131. 

T.tri]a, '.'Ll 
Tai khan. ika',. 

Tarn Taran. 

Tai 'lan, tail .311 
Tai uiia - 1 tai. 7^ '1 
Ta 'a u wat. .jI" 

Ta-i.ili. liLh'. 

Tat Khal'.i. •• ' -1 
Tatliaa'ata, 77, 7>. < t'. 

I'atii.' Xa'4. 17'>. 

Tatiri. jih'Vnr. 'Jll 
Taxilc'. 27 
I'a/in. 713 

Ti Ptliina'. iiincn-' frnni, /T(> 

Terr, --woril, 7U3 : Uahailur, 

Tn| ( liainl. llaja "t Miiniii. 12th 
Tfja, 2' 13. 

Tejlia 1. a vrrt' as il '|>irit '. 1*17. 
Tfl.''ll': -- lii£>an;». .'^37 ; cliaihaiiii. 
>1 t 

Tnlar, 'I'olu ilaiii. ti son Ixnat attei’ 
t hrec girl', ~ t"' 

I'cliraja. tilth 
Telii Kani. 7-l'i. 

Teiiiplu'. t’orni ot. ttil. 

Teranii. ,''')(h 
Terii-paiithi. K*3, 11)4. 

Tt'i'minoloa'y of i\li>>lein itftrothal 
obs-ewtuict'--. !?U3. 

Tewa — lagtiii. ^1*4. 

Ttovar. frur, trous>eau. 732 ; fi' war 
in S.W 

Tiiadiiiri. arclierv. 

Tliakna, charm, dnnh,,! h'l — . 

charm af the teeth. <4)1. 

Thakiii. thankni, rit e in jtregiianc}', 
731. 

Thakur, 42; (Bain). 153; = 

Mahaileo. ti,'. 

Thakuraiii. 51. 

Thakurchvara. 251». 

Thai ceremony. tf07. t'32-s34. 
Thama. a wedoUno- rite. 7t)7-> 
Than. 431. 

Thanak\s'a>i, 103. 

Thane-,ar. 31. 

Thankni. Xote 2, 731, 

Thapa, ^20. ^.h3. 1)17 
Thapna. ,'^31. 

ITiara. circle, 017. 

Tharan Imam. )i0<i. 

Tharii, Raja, of Habri. ))2l. 


Tha'ka Mhilnji. -’ 121 '. )!>'. 

'ITiathln. ill iifii. t.).'). 

'rhaiapcie, 43.1. 

Tliai n-liateri. 4.'13 
Theocracy. Sikh. 7 ' 1 1 
Thikt I. slici-d. ki ,'ac.u. l)ct i , a }ib 1 
a t liii't li. 7)1'. ki nnlnc. pi c 
nat.al. Si 1 1 

'I'liir -Mai. ilrntii. l.;l 
Tliohai. l-iiipinii lea Ko\h>ai.i. 
75) ). 

^1 In >nia ( < core i , 7‘ ).' i. 

Tlnmihar. 133 
Three. nnliicL\'. 222, 
Tiire^liinc-tlorjr. 211 *. 

'I’hnniliardio i. 13.) 

'I'linnilei , 1 tl I 
I’ll nr,,da c, 2 11 
Tiari ptiiia. in Mi 
I i I M'l . \\ c>t eri 1 , .3,5 
'I llielali r;icr. iii .Spin, c . il ; 

inv.i'ion. 35 
'I’nhli. nioiirnine. s',' 

! lu ra x.i t na. 0 ) 

Ti| festi\al, '12 

I ija ~ 'oi/iiiii. s.'7. 

'I'i jon. fa ir. 31)5 

iTka. ))>!. 1. 1 ^ikka. 7sh ; e/’. 

tdak 

I ika', 22, ot .luiiga. 444 f. 
Tikar-jag'. Feast. 43li, 

'I'ikka bhejiia, s05. 

■ Til chawali. lice and HI uii.xed, 

7)>1. 

I Til khelna. S(I2. 

1 Tilak. 25t), 37);. )lS)t, 7^ 

7,'')i ; (/. tik.i. 

lilanjali, otlering ot ^^ater and 
sesanium .seeiK, ' 10 . y pp f ^.57 
Tilla .Ionian. 2 st) 

I Tilli = riiilli. )'>2i'i 
1 Tiinhnlla. 5i.i. 

1 'rimes, luduckv. 230 t 
j 'Tinaii. a dialect ot [.ahui, 90 
Tinu' (iimd, 5S5 
; Tinuri, Pir. ))2s. 

• Tiratli-bahni, DUO 
i Tiraths, 2.'> f. ; — Paralsar. 2". 
j Tiranii. 1109. 
j Tirkhi, ((iiiek time. Oil) 

, 1 irmalkheri (Madras tom' p 'i'S/j 
1 Til phul ka gnntar, a rite obsel’vcjj 
I on the third day after t butii 
I 75U. ‘ / 

I Tirjdialla, 751. I 

i Tirsfil, trident. 147. | 
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Tiru. 447. 

Tusi. 540. 


Titli. lunar day. 740. 

Twelve. 555. 


Tiiiiaiia, l-!4 

Twins, 740 


Toliaiia. 8d(>. 

Typhus, 094 


Tolei'atioii. ^I(i>leni. 495. 



Toiirhai-a. inoculator, 550. 



Tdiiu’-srunu', t)4. 



Tor (land, 58(). 

u. 


Tor Kamal. 597 



Toraiiiaiia, 5)9. 

L ba achwal, 807. 


Toraii. 815 

Ubha ki rotian, SSO. 


I'orna. .^51. 

Ub,)h, 154. 


To^lia, food o'i\ou in aim.'', toshe 

Uch. colleire at. 490. 


ki I’oti. food t'oi the journey.” 

Uch. 495. ' 


S80. 881, 885, 

L'eh .Sharif. 005. 


TrAga, 504 

Uchhar, 884. 


Trans.migi'atiou. .8Vc iMetemp&y- 

Udah, IJet i, -158-9. 


clio'i>, 720. 

Udasi. .399, 710, 711, 714 Sikhs, 

Trarel. ])(jrtenfj. 555 

081, 684, 685, 694, 


'I’ryahanj, 788. 

Ugdi-Guga, 178. 


I’l'oe. worship. lo5, 15i)-7. 

L gga. 554. 


Tree'', caste', among, 550. 

Ujla. white. 705. 


'J'retari, dance, 919. 

Lima. .501-5 


Trilies of Sirsa. 790 . Rajputs of 

Uma, 355. 


Kaitlial, 791 : Clujars of Rupar. 

Umar Aga. 595, 


79l ; Jats of Lahore. 791 . 

Umbilical cord observances. 

747. 

Rajput.' of Lahore, 791, 

764. 


Trigartta. 151. 

U ni' latul-Ta warikh, 685. 


Trikha Tirath, 58^. 

L*mm-us-sabian, 517. 


Triklials, Iteliefs about. 745. 

Unlucky children, 743. 


'I'l'ikhal. (1) third (conception) : 

Upadhyaya. 111. 


(5) a child of one se.xbom after 

L’pakesa. 113. 


three of the other, 745; — 

U))ashaniita, 109. 


shdnti. 744. 

LipAshra^a, 111. 


) Trilokiiath. 450 

U[)endra. 371. 


1 Tri])let'i. 745. 

L”rdh]mnd, 909. 


s Trij>undra. 909. 

Urna, '■ wool,” 517. 


Tsanit. 85. 

Usltinara, 55. 


Tuesday. 517. 218. 545, 553. 

L'tinanuAtna Tappa, 807, S35. 


Tughlaq Shah, 493. 

Utmanzais, 806. 


Tukhara. a tribe, 54. 

L'trahan, 784 


Tuladan. 550. 

irtran. 784. 


'ruhimba. 078. 



Tulsi ki minjaran, 567. 



Tulsi, 138, 559. 



Tuna, foiii/. 558. 

V. 


1 Tunda l■(lkiha'•a, 355-0. 



Tuiidi Bhut, 356. 

\ accination, 557. 


Tung'a, 450. 

Tacha Chauhan. 178, 188. 


Tuntia, 814. 

Vachaka, 111. 


Tun war, 15 : = Tomara, 36. 

Vaimanika, 112. 


Turi, 506. 

Vairochaiia, 78. 


Tiiri. 576. 

Ya'.'hnava. 559, 390, 391,681, 909. 

Turi, iVIalli Khel. 588. 

Vaishnava, innovations of, 4 ; 

ele- 

i Turk, Turki, 34. 

nient.s, 918. 


Turn Xas'. 170. 

Vaishnava sect, 909-10. 
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J)evi. .'(’J!' 

V;i jr.i [laiii. ^0. >1. 

Valiility Ilf Hitiilu bftruthul. iDKl 
V’aiiuiii.i. ■'•iD 
Vaiii Mil. '1 
V.ii ali.i. .Itil*. 

\ .inll.ii iiian.-i .M,ili,i\ 'i .1. loiI 
\ , 11 1 1 1 ,,i I Hi I II h ,i . DOl I 
\ .I'ii: . ,111 1 xoni-t ti )!h'. •') t 
\.H'i|i\. \'a'U(lH\.i. till’ l\||- 

nll.lll bill”, -ll , ilM 11a t KHI.I lit \ . 

IT 

\'a'"a. I a 1 ii>. ''li 

VA'iiili'X . 1 . ”07. .'10'' I. -11 I 

X'aMiki. lo;* 

VA' ii. ll’o 

Viil.i. 11'. 

i‘| lie cii ll 111 H. ,Uii ii|U il_\ 'll. 'i' I 
\ I 'dir dr.i t h Ml i..i I. ' lO 

\ rd ir '•1 lu'iiK lit dra 1 1 1 1 1 1 iia 1 . '.'ll ' 

Vrilu a ” 1 1 1 ' ii I. ' I 1 

\'. li'd |ir')|i!irt. 'i'’2 d 

\'rli : i| 1 .1 . ( Irnn ,1 i. ODl 

\’i 'll”-. Iitlri 1 I\”'S t'l. 7 . 1 )’ 

\’iat icniil ( lia itariii ). 'll 
N'ii.diar. t lidii” ll I f nliir"-. 7lil 
\’idliata .Mata, u.ii'liip ”1. 77)0 
77) 1. 

!d\ a . Od 

Virw ll|0’ tlir vtai -. 77l.’ 

77s, 

Vikt'amaditya. Idl. 

X'l'iiiaii. I'irr. ' Id. 

Viliifiiia'. lid. 

Vi|ia-yiM. 7.' 

X’l'hii-r'iuirli '.’nil 
\’i'liii-])ad ( lli'.liii- ). I’o',), 

Vi'luiii. ''O. 11)1. d7)!i. ;lilii 11. )177. 
•dOil. MU. '70 . :h),') 

X’i'linu. iiicMi iiatr in Ilwliabiiaili. 
101 

Vi'-\ alihu. 7^. 

Vi'Viikai'ina. ;!ii’l. .'ll’'?. 

Vitiuida. .■)d7). 

Viitvs. 7i!9. 7t'0 f. 7'd 
Vrata. 109. 

X'fi'lini. ”1)7. ))d.S. 

X fiLiiljia. a demmi, lid, 

VmM.i. 120. Id 1-7) 

w. 

'ViHili. niata-iar.'. •'■•’Id 
Waiiaina. 540, 

X\ ajiul-i-/.illi. 5.dd, 


Wakdaii. ii ft'Viiralili! Hindu lietro- 
rlnil contDict. 7.'” 

W.ili .-Xlnlali. Sliali. tld'. 

Wall Ij’ainiiiai-i. .\lo-lfin .Saint, 

tl7S. 

Wall lyindan.'ii I. H.Mia. 'Id' 
Wallnia. '.'Id 

W ill; \ at I li.'|indii. Id' 

W ai j , / ; )) I 

\V ill I iia 'll |i| i”i I 1 ” 'll nhliiil, 
'll, '.11 

XN .'iri. 'dd. .Viiir d, .'d7 
W.il'l. id'illir'. iVr . ”ivrii lii thr 
lii'iilr on till' lir\ ' brlialt, 'dd. 

XV, u idii'i . 

W a I u i-'li « a r .M a li adi 1 1 . d < d, 

W’u'li I ii‘_' I'l n j I'l'. '70 
Wti'i Kill nil. Kli«,i|.i. .577 
W'.'i'ii. iliii-i- ,\ta. 7ii lO. 

Wu'lia. .'.H. 

W’.l-!.'l ( ll”ll'r-””,l I, I'l.l 
Wa'ta. 912. I’l;! 

Wat - 'A”-. 79d 
W'.illii-'al la. 7.'‘1 
Wall- 'fikli. 7:'d 
W^a/.ii'. iiiiri 't'ir ”1, 7)l‘d 
XVa/.ii'. ');7). 

\Va/ii-. K.'ilnil Klii'l. 7)'il.7, 5'!* 

W' ii/ir. K.ii niainli l\ liei, 7i'l’ 
W’.i/ir. .M add Klirl, and .\ li mild zii 1 , 
7)'9 

W’a/ii-'' dain'O' at id, 1’20. 
W'rdni''il.'i \ . dl'. d 10, dll. .d7)d. 
Wriiain. ”'lft'. altri a biftli. 771 
W'rll at ( i)i\ ind w.i I. O'liid' about. 

• li.'d 

W’rll IVOf.sll I |l, 77)1. 

W’rll'. Idd,. Idl. 

W idow I r-niai'i'iiiLi'e in l\anu:i a and 
Kulii I jlia |i'a ). 7l’li. 

Widow'' moiifiiiiir' ( Hindu), Sid. 
Wil.-u-at Sliah. 02 1 
W'ilaviiti I'titliaii', .'0,', -^do. 
W'itidicfii ft. dos, did 

Y. 

Vtilnir ( Vert ). 19 
X akkiin. ”0)7. 

VAitta. I'd. Id, 4, 470, 

Yaina the l)ratli-”od. '00,. 

X'aiint- l.okii . S49 
V.aniiu aj, 205 
'^’aiia. 64. 

X'ar Muhainniad. Haji. 501. 
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Ya.shkuii. 5II. 

Yatli, f-iiii. M67. 

Yatim, .Sliali, 

Yauilliex as = .lnijia-' r. isl. 5.‘), 
YeVfii, (i k 

Yidaiii. tutclaiy deitii-'. 77. 70; 

— Cliak<l(ir. 70. '-o. s-l*. ,^7. 

\ Dyu. lid. 7 I 
^ I’yafliara. 7 1 
^ og'iii. li 10 

Yoiii, ill''. 

Vueli-clii. dk. 

Yiil-llia = llewa. 77, 'd. 

Y uiii. 7!k 

^ niit:-driiiiL;'-l)(iii, (>1 

Yil'ufzai, ti'ilial Tiart. ad 


z. 

? Zabul. 2d 
» Zaiiulistaii, 40. 17 

'-H, 7(iii ; — o'iii. I'Ktii, (.|iui,’ii 

111. V." 77d 

Ziilin Dhvaii. 172. 


■ Zaliii- Pir. 121. 

Zakir Pir. 171. 1'2 
Zauli. 7)20 
Z uiu^lit. -dk-i. 

Zaiii-ul-'abiilaiii. dot'., 

Zakaria Khaii. 702 
Zalawiii. 010 
Zaniaii 2lialj. 700 
Zaiiiiiidar = Jat. Id 
Zaiiakli. .''7h 
1 Zaiiakln. .IU7. 

Zar-i-zimiiiiva. 40d 
Zat laii. dt)2. 

Ziarat. ilrhiird. -ui'i. 

Ziaiat'. in Kurnuu. 577 ft 
. Zikr. 520-1. 

, Zikr, 5d0. 540. 55d. 

' Ziiula, dOl 
: Zinda Pir. 502. -dli.d 
Zinda Pir. 001 

; Zoko, a rlaS' in Spiti = Lnliai'. Oo 
I Znroa'triau.s. 25. deities on Ku- 
slifui coin'. dl ; rf, kd 
; Zuliak. 21. 22. 

' Zuhr prayer. 205. 

ZiiMuar, 521, 
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